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Art. I. — Biographies of Persian Poets contained in Ch. V, 
^ of the Tdrikh-i-Guzida, or “ Select History," 
of Hamdu'lldh Mustawft of Qazwin. Translated by 
Edward G. Browne, M.A., M.E.A.S. 

{Continued from p. 762, October Number, 1900.) 


49. FakhriC d-Bin Fathidlldh} 

[Fakhru’d-Din Fathu’llah], the brother of the author of 
this work (may his life be long !), has composed some fine 
odes. The following is written in imitation of Awhadi : — 

‘ j-i J ^ 

^ 

e . 1 ^ ^ • . * I •• 

Jji biij j3 J— s jd (•— ’ 

ImJ LC J \ ^ 

‘ Hiij jJL_^ j\ kJJJ y. ‘'Ai.Lj 

‘ . jj J~: J[r-l 

' By an oversight this notice is repeated almost verbatim a little further on 
fXo. 65), in the place where it occurs in C.* 

J.K.A.S. 1901. 


1 



2 


49. PAKHRU^B-DIX FATHU’llIH. 




‘ j*— *j <1^ liTir^ J 5 liT^^ d/^ 

‘ 1 ^ ^ 

^ C-S^Jsyft (^j—) 

(ji — tj^ j 

0^ J ^ ^tA«-J43 ij^ ^ ^ 

»Xj 1 ^_j 0» J j*'^^ 

St\}i^ ^ l)“^ ^ 

* ^ .l i t ^ Ij 

HCtj y^ ACawJ 

\*^ ^ t,^y^ jt^ uiSAA«5» fcX-^^ 
lijJ il^y^'!! 4—^ A^ 

‘ ,^vj ^ 1^ Ijis^ Ji-5-^ iJwai 

‘ ^y) ijjj-stsi- CSy\j j3 j-i -l 


U 


“ Once again he had tangled those fragrant locks in a hundred 
knots, and had cast into confusion a ichole world like the 
tips of his tresses. 

He had gone proudly forth into the meadow, with a cup of 
tome in his hand, beating time with his feet, so that thou 
would' st say he had dashed off two or three goblets. 

His cheek perspiring with the tcine-flame, thou loould'st say 
that the breeze had dashed a dew-drop on a tender 
rose-leaf. 

Thou would'st say that he had wrought with perfumed 
unguent on the jessamine-leaf ^ and had imprinted a dot 
on the face with that fragrant mole. 


Metaphor tor the cheek. 



49. FAKHEU’D-DIN. — 50. ‘IZZU’D-Dl'jf - KAEAJf. 3 


The garden-plot had filled itself with all sorts of sweet herbs, 
as though to tcekome his footsteps loith gold and 
ornaments. 

The hands of the carpet - spreading Zephyr had erected 
pavilions and screens of cypress and pine for his 
auspicious cavalcade. 

The jessamine, the lily, and the eglantine were steeped in 
perspiration, for the breeze had watered his path with 
fragrant essences. 

The rose-garden, for an offering to cast at his feet and an 
entertainment, had produced leaves on every side and had 
turned them into gold. 

For long the jonquils {for eager craving, thou would’st say, 
for him) had formed rings filled with eyes fixed on 
the door. 

For love of him my head teas wreathed in smoke, like aloe- 
ivood, because he had hurled fire into my heart and eyes, 
as though into a censer. 

In blood the pupil of my eye washed its hands clean of life : 
so much had the luckless pigeon fluttered therein} 

He passed me by, and did not even look at me : that quarry 
which was in such poor condition did not even arrest 
his gaze. 

His glances attempted the lives of God’s creatures, and 
victory for the heart’s sake cast itself on the point of his 
dagger.” 


50. ‘Izzu’d-Din Karaji. 

He was from Qazwin, of the tribe of Karajis.* He has 
some fine verses. He speaks as follows in reply to Siraju’d- 
Din Qumri ® : — 

‘ jy Jjtl oL) ^ 

^ J = irp 

' I do not understand this line, hut I presume that “ the pigeon ” is a metaphor 
for the eyelid or some other part or appanage of the eye. 

- Concerning this family, see B. de Meynard’s Description historique it la ville 
dt Kazvin {Journal Asiatiquc lor 1857), 1). 35 ot the t.rage-d-part. 

^ See pp. 756-757 supra. 
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51. ‘izztj’d-din HAMAD^-1. 


“ Thou dicVst say, ‘ In my eyes sin is of little account ’ .• one 
who is worthy will not speak thus. 

To make Eternal Foreknowledge a cause of sin can, in the 
opinion of the icise, only be from extreme ignorance.” 


51. *IzziC d-Hin Hamaddni. 

He has some fine Pahlavi [i.e. dialect] verses, amongst 
them the following ' : — 

Dialect-verses : Isf couplet. 

‘j'j 4)1/ ‘jb ^ j\ (P.^) 

2nd couplet.^ 

‘ j\j ' (vl/* ^ (0.^} 


3rrf couplet."^ 

jI; (C.“)' 


4:th couplet. 

jb li'' j*.^***^ }sr (P-^) 


5^A couplet. 

}j — ’ “-'y*' ^ ‘ ^ij\y <olAij jb (P.*) 

‘jb j -' ^ ‘ <t:bj j' fiJ Jcj sjb (P.=) 


' C.2 omits all tliis, including the heading, but gives the 
gives only the heading and part of the next line, and L.^ omits 
* Omitted by P.' and P.- 
•’ Baron Rosen adds a note : “ ? nil^ ,” 


verses ; while L.* 
the whole article. 



52. ‘attXe. — 53. ‘abdti’l-wasi‘. — 54. ‘ijiab-i-lue. 


52. ‘Attar. 

His name was Faridu’d-Din of Nishapur. He has some 
most spirit-stirring verses. The Sadiqa^ [sic] and the 
Tadhhiratu’ l-Awliyd (“Memoirs of the Saints”) are amongst 
his works. 


53. ‘Abdii'l-Wdsi‘. 

He was the contemporary of Sultan Sanjar the Saljuq 
[a.h. 511-552, A.D. 1117—1157]. They say that at first he 
was a husbandman. The king saw him in a cotton-field, 
singing : — 

“ 0 long-necked camel ! I know what thou would&t do ! 

Thou stretchest forth thy neck, [6k^] thou shalt not eat my 
cotton.” 2 

The King perceived in him the signs of a graceful fancy, 
attached him to his retinue, and educated him, until he 
reached such a degree that imtil the present time none hath 
equalled him in song. 

54. ‘ImadiCl-D'm Fadlaicayh. 

He was the contemporary of Abaqa Khan [a.h. 663-680, 
A.D. 1265-1281], and was in the service of Shamsu’d-Din 
the Sdhih-Biicdn. The Sdhib-Dhcdn said to him in jest: 
“ Ay kiin-i-zanat furdkhl” ‘Imadu’d-Din the Lur said 
d propos of this : — 



1 So both the Cambridge MSS. Sana’i was, of course, the actual author. 

* Cf. Ouseley’s Notices of the Persian Poets, p. 108. Dawlatshah (p. 74, 
1. 20 et seqq.) discredits the storj'. 
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55. ‘UIHJIAN mXki of qazwin. 


“ Although thou uttered words [^precious'] as pearls, he careful ! 
for thou talkest with ‘Imdd the Lur : 

Thy fault is this, that at chess thou sayest too often : ‘ . . 


55. ‘TIthmun Mdhi of Qazicin. 

He was the panegyrist of my cousin Khwaja Fakhru’d- 
Din Mustawfi.^ He has composed innumerable Terses in 
a most fluent style. Because his cousin Mawlana Sa‘id 
Qadi Eadi’u’d-Din (may his tomb be pleasant !) had done 
him injustice, he composed a satire on him, entitled the 
Radi-ndma, containing some 5,000 couplets. He amassed 
such riches by his poetic skill that he received in largesses 
30,000 or 40,000 dinars, all of which he frittered away. 
One of the odes composed by him is here set down : — 








^ f} ^.7 .^< 11 ^ 

iJUjy.e jg>~ 

>1— J ^ 

yjj J— J 

SI— > A — — ilc it— 


* The point of these verses (which are celebrated) Ues in this, that the abusive 
words may either he tehen as applying to the poet’s patron, or as being the 
object of piir m%-gu j,” which also means “ thon talkest too much.” ^ 

(p' Meynard’s Description de la vilte de Kazvin 

\raTis, XooQjf p. oDw 


^ C.* has . 

* C.* reads . 



56. ‘imIdu’d-din isma^il. — 57. fiebawsi, 7 
A— ^ CuJj |*K (J.*! i«?A^ AS-a.^ 


“At morning, when thou castest aside the tresses from thy 
cheek, thine eyes and cheek put to shame the drunken 
narcissus and the anemone. 

If a reflection should fall in the wine-cup from the image of 
thy face, the drunkenness of thy drunken eyes icould 
intoxicate the goblet. 

If thou hast not seen the houris, behold thine mm image in 
the mirror ; if thou wantest a store of musk, unloose thy 
plaited locks. 

Ifa houri should taste a taste from the Banquet of thy Love, 
she would hear a morsel from thy lips as a gift to the 
angels. 

Thou hast abandoned love and constancy ; tlmi hast sowed the 
seed of harshness ; thou hast not regarded thy lover of 
many years. 

Thou didst say, ‘ My ruby[-lip'\ will fulfil the craving of thy 
heart ’ ; I ivant to meet thee now; what use have I for 
promises 1 

By thy life, Nidhdm is thine, thy very slave ! The Qddi of 
thy lovers hath sealed the acceptance ! ” 

56. Malik ‘Imddu’d-Bin Isma‘il al-Bukhdn. 

He has some fine verses, and his poetry excels that of his 
father, Malik Radi’u’d-Din Baba. He died at Sultaniyya 
at the beginning of the reign of Sultan Abu Sa'id Bahadur 
Khan [a.h. 716-736, ad. 1316-1335]. 


57. Firdawsi. 

His name was Abu’l-Qasim al-Hasan b. ‘Ali of Ttis. He 



8 SS.JPARETIKHf. 59. FALAKf. 60. FAKHE-I-GUEGIn. 


has some fine verses besides the 8hdhndma, though they 
are but little known ; amongst them the following ' : — 


jS? 



‘ liT* ^ ^ ciWC 

‘ ji (^LfAjL*^A_j 


^ cT* '^'j j-^ y 


If I might rest for one night on thy bosom, in pride 1 would 
touch heaven wiith my head; 

1 would break the pen in the hand of Mercury : I icould 
snatch the crown from the head of the Sun; 

In honour I wotdd rise above the ninth heaven : with my 
foot I would trample on Saturn's forehead; 

If I possessed thy beauty, if I were in thy place, 

I would show pity to the unfortunate, I would be merciful 
to the distressed.” 


His death took place in the year a.h. 416 [=a.d. 1025-1026], 
at Tus, in the reign of the Caliph al-Qadir Ta.h. 381-422 
A.D. 991-1031]. ^ 


58. Farrukhi? 


59. Falaki of Shirwdn. 

He was the panegyrist of Manuchihr, King of Shirwan. 
He has some fine verses. 


60. Fakhru' d-Fin of Gnrgdn. 

He was the contemporary of Sultan Tughril Bey the 
Saljuq [A.H. 429-455, a.d. 1037-1063]. He has composed 





61. FAKHEf. — 62. fIkHTA. — 63. QUTB-I-TABEfZ. 
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some fine poetry. The book of Wis and Itdmin^ is one of 
this works. 

61. Falchri of Isfahan. 

He was the contemporary of Ghazan Khan [a.h. 694-703, 
A.D. 1295—1304]. He has some fine verses. 


62. Fdkhta of Kdshdn. 

He was named Zaynu’d-Din ‘Ali. His verse is fluent. 
He was the panegyrist of the nobles of Qazwin. The book 
[entitled] Nasd’ihu'l-atvldd (“Counsels to Children”), in 
praise of my late lamented brother Aminu’d-Din Nasru’llah, 
is one of his compositions. 


63. Quthu’d-Bm ‘Atiqi of Tabriz. 

He was the father of Jalalu’d-Din ‘Atiqi. He has some 
fine verses, amongst them the following: — 

^ A.iiU A.^ LIU-'wJ 

}Lwt<uJ \ ^ 






'J J ’ cr~* } tiT^ >r-J 


* cr-^ 3 C>V 

‘jb u=-^L^J^ a_LJ\_ 5 ^ jU 


a 


•J 


cf ^3J3 j — ’ ti^' ^ 


.0 




WM> Aj bjl .. ^ I \ I 1,1 I ^ f3J ' 




3)3) 


AaA 




cT* 


* Published in the Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta, a.d. 1865. 
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64. qannIbi*. — 65. fakhett’d-dIn. 




“ I, by reason of this burden, that I have my face set toward 
a journey, rain down my very heart’s blood from my^ 
heart and eyes. 

Save God, there is none that knoweth my state : there is no 
companion who will sympathize with me for a moment. 

In this caravan there is none more consumed \with grief\ 
than me : there is a fear of this, that I may surrender 
up my soul to Destiny. 

The caravan passes by me, while I stand at the beginning of 
the road : my soul is sick with the grief of separation, 
and I am ailing in body. 

Every moment I fall back from this caravan : again and 
again I turn my face towards the abode of that swaying 
cypress. 

The beast bears burdens by day and rests by night : I, sick 
at heart, hear my burden both by night and by day. 

These words come from the burning heart of Qutb : there is 
a fear. of this, that fire may spring from my speech.” 


64. Qannddi. 
He has some fine rerses. 


65. FakhnC d-Din. 

Fakhru’d-DIn Fathu’llah, my brotker (may he live long !),. 
has some pretty odes. In imitation of Awhadi * he sings as 
follows : — 

‘ sJj j.^ ^ 

' '-y. ^ 

* For the original of this parody, see pp. 736-737 s)/prci. Some of the verses, 
however, as will he noticed, occur in both, though occasionally with slight 
variations. The substance of this notice has been alreadv given at pp 762-764 
.mpra (No. 49). 

^ In C.* the refrain is throughout for jy »jj . 



65 [= 49 ]. FAKHRU^D-BIN FATHTJ’llIh, 
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‘ j*-«j V Jj jl ui»^ 

^ Jy— J <ti-» .'I— £j1 

4J I— ^X) .A J 




— j , ® — }1 1 ^ ■ A 


‘ !)j}j^J }jjy-J U^‘X^ i^\;-J 

‘ Jjj i'Xjjj^ ,j — >j\ J-i-J j <bLo 

( . / 5 . 4 I 

. j^j-j _5 cr*~‘V. Jy-- j‘'' 
‘ Jjj iiij ^ia-.t--^ ^j\j^ ij 


i^ j ^ — ^A_J w — 1— S 

(3^ jj ^ t— ^ ^ 4^ ^ I^m) L^,^— J 

^ u—C;^ j' 

‘ jjj “-y aJLLj>- 

0^ iiXj jA-s^ • (J>X j>i li 

^ 1 •‘.^ mjJmJ ViL^ U ^ sS^O 




_j * 4 J i il— a^— J 

W >../ > O “ • 

' C.^ jX. . 

2 C.- om. [<j ]. 

■‘C.'jiylj. 

‘ C.’-^V. 

5 C.- reads for y . 
5 C.* JSyS.. 

’ C.' has jj for ji . 

* C.' ji*£. 
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65 [= 49 ], fakheu’d-di'x fathu’llah. 


li^ Hiij t " U jii 

‘ ,^uj J J J 4^ ^Cl-42l^-«4i. 

tJ^ 


'“^Again she hath tied a hundred knots on those tresses fragrant 
as ambergris ; she hath east into confusion a whole world 
like the tips of her tresses. 

She is gone walking in the garden icith a goblet of idne in her 
hand, gently swaying [so that\ one would say she had 
dashed off two or three goblets. 

Her cheek, informed icith wine, is suffused with perspiration ; 
one icould say that the breeze had dashed a drop of dew 
on a fresh rose-leaf. 

Sad inscribed a nun tcith ghaliya^ on a jessamine- 

leaf, had dotted the face with that fragrant mole. 

The garden-ground hath bedecked itself with all sorts of sweet 
herbs, as though with gold and ornaments to cast at 
her feet. 

The hands of the carpet-spreading Zephyr have raised a canopy 
and curtain of cypress and fir for her auspicious advent. 

The jessamine, lily, and narcissus are bathed in perspiration, 
because the breeze hath sprinkled the road of her approach 
icith fragrant essences. 

To cast before her feet the Mose-garden hath hurriedly made 
leaves (or provision),^ and turned them into gold on 
every side. 

It is long since the jonquils, in ' longing for thee, as thou 
may'st suppose, have formed a circle set with eyes, all 
fixed on the door. 

^ C.^ • 

~ C.^ §y^ . 

This letter, from its shape, is often compared to the eyebrow. 

^ A kind of fragrant cosmefie, compounded, I think, with musk. 

The word barg has the double meaning of “ leal ” and “ provision.” 



66, QATRAN. — 67. KAMAL-I-ISFAHANI. 


13. 


Through desire of thee smoke ascends from my head, as from 
aloe-icood, since, like censers, she hath filled with fire my 
heart and eyes. 

In blood the pupils of my eyes have icashed clean their hands 
of life, so often, like pigeons, hare they involuntarily 
dashed themselves upon her. 

She passed by me, and did not even look upon me; this 
quarry of hers did not even arrest her glance, so lean sh& 
found it. 

Her glance conspired against and took captive the hearts of 
God's people; on the points of those darts hath she 
impaled the distracted heart \of her admirer~\.” 

66. Qatrdn.^ 


67. Kanidlu' d-Din IsmaHl of Isfahan. 

He has some pretty verses, and has originated some 
charming fancies. He has also composed sundry scholarly 
treatises, amongst them a Treatise on the Bow. He was 
killed in Isfahan during the Monghol invasion, and, as he 
was dying, wrote these two quatrains on the wall with, 
his blood: — 

* ^ fvW. — ** (t_*— & jl I— J 

“ The heart is choked icith blood, and this is the condition of 
a melting soul ; 

In Sis Cult this is the least diversion : 

Notwithstanding this, I dare not say aught ; 

It may be, perhaps, that such is the reward for faithful 
service." 


* C.2 omits this title, and no particulars are given in any of the MSS. Qatrin 
was a native of Tabriz, where he ^eeu by Xhsir-i-Iihi^raw {Safar-ndnuif 
ed. Schefer, p. 1) in a.h. 438 (a.d. 1046,. 
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68. KlFl'-I-KAEAjf. 


J)j^^ 3^ Ht^ j-a j3 i_f J 

“ Where is the heart, that it may weep over its native land ? 
May weep over its own state and an evil chance ? 

Yesterday there were two hundred lamentations over one who 
had died : 

To-day there is not one to weep over a hundred ! ” 


68. Mdfi-i-Karaji} 

His name was Abu’l-Paraj Ahmad b. Muhammad. He 
was the panegyrist of Majdu’d-Din ‘Imddu’d - Dawla of 
Hamadan, and died at the beginniug of the Monghol 
invasion. He has some fine verses in the Karaji dialect, 
two or three couplets of which are here set down. 


Dialect-verses. I. First couplet. 

‘ j <0/ (C.") 

Sj ji *.C ^ ij 

‘ j (P/) 

l-sj A— i— A j , AiA a_j 

‘ Lu^ ^ (P.^) 

Lj ij ajL* ij ^ sj a 3L» (jj 

I. Second couplet. 

jmj <ls. j uLC <!ljU) (C.‘) 

<t— jL..^ (P.^) 

' — 3 ^3-^ 

‘ See n. 2 at the foot of p. 764 »up,-a. 

^ Baron Rosen notes : “ Uncertain ; might also be read or U,^ .” 
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(P,^) 

II. Mrs^ couplet} 

* ^ jUjJ L5^-> ^ (C.^) 

^ ijjy* lSj^ ^ 

ijj '-V* 1..$^ ^ 4—^ 

^ 1 i—j ^ (..5^ ^ li.S^ 

II. Second couplet. 

JJ (_>J ^li ^ ^ij C)^ (C. ) 

^ 45 4;j|^ (P.*) 

^luJUJ 1/^ ]/-^ 

^ ^ AJ I cA»l^ 4.^ ^^.wmJj (P. ) 

^ Uu-.-j t3’‘^ j 

II. T/<i>«# couplet. 

^ y Artf ^ ) 

*' l_a_i-J ^\j (./M^ J .ijjji^ 4_^ 

^ A.fl ijj U^'l ^ 5A— U}”*^ ^ 

IxAj c«5^ A^oUs 4.^ 

1 Baron Rosen notes that in P.' the two pieces are joined together, ^as though 
forming one poem. In C.', however, they are separated by the word Wit . 

^ Haron Rosen notes i ‘ ^ I had read Zhukovski thinks that it is 

rather that should be read/' 

3 P.^ omits the remaining verses. 
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69. KAMAL-I-ZA3fJAJfl. 70. KAEGAS. 

II. Fourth couplet. 

* jj ^ 

^ \S (i.*. ^ ^ cAi.? ^_AW 

Aj LT*^ ^ A (P 

(i.i,^ ^ ^ ^ cA^ ^A^ 

69, Kamdlu’d-Din Zanjdniy 

He was the panegyrist of Xhwaja Sadru’d-Din Ahmad-i- 
Khalidi, the Sdhib-Biwdn. He has some fine verses. 

70. Kargas. 

His name was Najmu’d-Din. He was the contemporary 

of .... , and the panegyrist of 

. . . . was also his panegyrist ; but he held Kargas in 
the highest honour, because he excelled both as a companion 
and as a poet. Concerning Kargas [his rival] said : — 

j} Aj-J 

AjLiJ 1 1 a Cl— '.ijal.rf j 

* lJ cfA-iA <UJ1 

‘ l*r-^ ^ 


1 C.‘ reads ^UoJ . 

' ?JJ. 

^ C.* reads : . . . ,1 U **li3=l j* a;i t . 



70. KARGAS. — 71. KtJTWAL. 72. MXj‘lZZf. 
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\j ^ 

‘ ^ tlOU j\ 

(J_al jl \j^ j — ^ j*-d^ ^ V 

‘ ^jSji u^J 1 ;—^ ^■’ 


“ 7%om Aos^ /ieflr»’fi? this, how Nimrod in his pride touched for 
a while the heavens with his crown of lordship. 

The inflation of pride and empire left his heart no ear to hear 
the prophetic miracle wrought hy ‘the Friend of God’ 
(Abraham). 

Therefore inevitably the Lord of the Universe appointed 
a gnat to do battle and contend with him for a while. 

When the gnat, without aid of spear or help of shield, found, 
hy God’s aid, power to slay him, 

An order came from the Creator to the Snatcher of souls, 
saying, ‘ 0 soul-seizing Phoenix of the lotus-vaulted 
Zenith, 

‘Arise to hear unto the Lord the soul of one hampered in 
desire, as ashes for the furnishing of Hell !’ 

Know for what reason this befell Nimrod : I tcill tell thee, if 
thou unit not hold me culpable : 

God decreed against him every moment a fresh torment 
because he had instituted the custom of pampering the 
Vultures (Kargas).” 

71. Kutwdl. 

His name was Mahmud the son of . . . . , of Khurasan. 
He is still alive, and has some fine verses. 

72. Mu’izzi. 

He was the panegyrist of Sultan Sanjar the Saljuq, and ' 
attached to him, and was the Poet-laureate of that period. 

J.K.1..S. 1901. * 
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73. MTJBAEAK-SHAH. 74. MUJIR. 


He has some fine \erses. While Sultan San jar was playing 
polo, the royal horse stumbled. Mu'izzi said : — 

‘ \j,\ iJisT dji' J} ‘ Iki- 

“ 0 King ! punish the vicious horse, for it hath cast the evil 
eye on the comely face. 

Jf the ball errs, strike it with the polo-stick, and if the horse 
is vicious, give it to me 1 ” 

The King gave the horse to Mu‘izzi, who mounted it, 
saying 

“I mounted the horse to kill it for its fault: it said, ‘First 
hearken to this my fair excuse : 

I am not the Earth-Cow that I shotdd hear the world, nor 
am I the Fourth Heaven that I should carry the Sun ! ’ ” 


73. Muharak-shah of Ghiir. 

He was the panegyrist of Sultan Ghiyathu’d Din Ghuri. 
A versified Introduction to .Astronomy is one of his com- 
positions. 

74. Mufirid d-Fin Baylaqdni. 

He has some fine verses, and in particular has given 
utterance to some incomparable word-plays. 

75. Majdidd-Din Hamgar. 

He^ was a native of Yazd, and one of the associates of 
Khwaja Baha’u’d-Din of Juwayn, the Sahib - Biwan. 
Amongst the amusing anecdotes related of him it is said 
that he had an aged wife, whom he had left behind in Yazd, 
but who came after him to Isfahan. A pupil of his said to 
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him, “ Good news, for your lady has alighted in the house ! ” 
Hamgar said, “ Good news would rather be in this, that the 
house had alighted on her ! ” This speech was reported 
to the lady. When she saw her husband, she reproached 
him, saying : — 

“ Sir, night and day existed ere I and thou were ! ” 


Hamgar said : “ Before me, yes ; hut God forbid that day 
and nisrht should have existed before thee ! ” 

O 

The people of Kashan sent him these verses concerning 
the poetry of Anwari and Dhahir : — 




j\j, iJT 




mJ \ ( 


}-^ . 


j 1.5*^ 

j—J S — ^ 

J Ail ^ 

tS ''-S' — ^ iijS — ’ 


“ 0 thou u-ho art u-eighty as the earth, Kho in the heaven of 
learning art the moon of auspicious countenance and the 
most luminous sun ! 

One party of critics prefer the utterances of Bhahir to the 
verses of Anwari, 

While another party deny this statement : in short, they 
are in a state of strife and contention. 

Bo thou indicate to them a preference for one side ; for the 
Realm of Eloquence is under the signet-ring of thy 
genius ! ” 
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75 . majdu’d-din hamgae. 


Hamgar answered as follows : — 

(_JjS ^ (J-i— J ^c^l— J jt> 

J jyi A_j d-i-i— iU_^ L-J 

^rrr— 6-^ jj j j*^ 

o^-c' — i> jyji, Lj 

jj ^ jlt> i5 — c-sL-j^L-j <__>! jl 

jj C/L-ri Jj 

'-^AJ )i-=" (..5-^ j-^^ - i-: ' 

^ ^ « A — ^ ■■- ^ J C>j 

^ **• 3 *1 ... \ 

ub-^ c’b”^ I*' . C j jJ ^1 
(•‘-'^ cr^'>r-=C 

jj i(A_T ^ 


‘ u5y— = (*-* sii' A_;j_j jy-t L-j 

* C.= reads m'o' J • 

- C.* reads jb i^j- . 

•' Perhaps we should read^ . 

^ MSS._,j , which neither scans, nor, so far as I can see, makes sense The 
emendation is conjectural. 
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I J f I ^ ■■ * » I 

„ ^ ' 




-fl— ;-j a_f ^uU. 

‘ J-)^} 

— — — * 4^— J A) 

^ ,)jjt ^ t- o^Ltl 3jT*^ 

<Sj^y- -'.jWc cj^j^ 

C;.— j tX— JSJ t (^.j— <«i— i— Is SU^ ji> 


e> 


_^_]5 J_f L_J J ‘^— ' 


'j M 

y^ i'^ J"^ (.yt* ‘r^— i:r^.^ 

^_a — < ^-j 

j~^ j J'*^ J ^ 


‘ A number of the people of the district of Kdshdn, who in 
excellence and learning have borne away the ball of 
eloquence, 

Disputed on the utterances of the composers of terse, as to 
ichich did best string the flashing pearls of Dari [i.e. 
Persian] speech. 

Their dispute was about Anwari and Dhahir, as to which held 
the higher rank as a poet. 

The one proffered pearls from the water of Fdrydb, the other, 
Jafan gold from the land of Khdtcar an. ^ 

One preferred the sun to the moon / one set the Souri over 
the fairy. 

Since the one party could not obtain justice from the other, 
their glance selected humble me for the arbitration. 

An appeal was written. When there reached me, the 
petitioner, this demand for judgment, with unbiassed 
mind 


> The native places of Dhahir and Anwari resiiectively. The gold called 
Ja'fari ” is of particularly tine quality. 
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75. MAJDT3’d-DIX hamgae. 


I explored from end to end the mine of genius of that one, 
even as I dived into the depths of this one’s ocean. 

The poetry of the one proved to be as royal pearls, ivhile the 
verse of the other proved to he like Jafari gold. 

Although the poetry of I^ahir transcends the order of verse, 
it cannot boast equality icith the style of Anicari. 

Neither does his verse reach the zenith of Jupiter, especially 
on occasions of rhapsody and panegyric. 

Although the nature of the fresh date is sweet and pleasant 
to the taste, how can it surpass ‘Askari ^ sugar ? 

Although the icilloic is green and graceful, pleasant and 
succulent, yet hoio can the willow give itself the airs of 
the cypress in the meadow ? 

This is the belief of your servant concerning the two apologists, 
if thou wilt follow the opinion of Najd-i-Namgav . 

This conclusion was evolved at midnight at the end of Rajah, 
in the year 674 [^=600 + 9 = 70 + '^ = 4] o/ the 
Flight of the Prophet.” 


Imami of Herat saj’s on this subject : — 
i ■f ■■ z . . 

■•s.—csr jtiXXyl 

jj-- }‘^ ur-i’'-' LiJ j 

J j 

<Aji tj-i} i j jU 


» 0 thou who pursuest the paths of meditation on this question 

if thou lookest to the truth of the matter thou art not 
excusable. 

There is no need of so many words in order to arrive at 
a decision by the process of comparing the two styles. 
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For this is a miracle, and that mere magic; this a candle and 
that a lamp; this a moon and that a star ; this a honri 
and that a fairy.” 


76. Malik Mahmiid of Tabriz. 


He was the son of Malik Mu^afiaru’d-Din, and one of 
the great ones of the world. He has some fine poems, 
amongst them the following; — 




cy-if L5- 


J 







“ The time has not yet come for me to clasp thee in my embrace: 
life approaches its end: how long this anticipation ? 

When I shall strain thy form to my bosom, the world will 
say, ‘ Lo, we have again placed thy desire in thine 
embrace ! ’ 

Life and youth pass like the u'ind tcithoiit tarrying : beware, 
lose not the opportunities of love's season ! 

Make good use of this time, else, ichen opportunity no longer 
remains, ivhom doth lamentation profit ? how shall 
weeping avail ? ” 


77. Najmu’ d-Din Zarkiib (“ the Gold-beater ”), 

He was the contemporary of Abaqa Khan and Arghun 
TTb^n He has some fine verses, amongst them the 
following : — 
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“ 7 am a gold-heater, and what I gain from my craft is naught 
hut a wail and a lament. 

1 sit ever in the midst of gold, hut I never have a single 
farthing.” 


78. Nidhdmi of Ganja. 

He was a contemporary of Sultan Tughril, the son of 
Alp- Arslan, the Saljuq. The books of Khusraw and Shirin, 
Layla and Majnun, the Seven Faces (fSaft Paykar), the 
Treasury of Mysteries (Makhzanu’l-Asrdr), and the Book of 
Alexander (Iskandar-ndma) are amongst his poems. 


79. Il'idhdmt-i-‘Arudi. 


He was a contemporary of Nidhami of Ganja. The book 
entitled Majmahi’ n-Nawddir (Thesaurus of Facetiae) is one 
of his compositions, and he has some fine verses. It is said 
that the King asked him, “ Is there another Nidhami besides 


thee ? ” He replied ^ : — 

A — — iljLslj <IL_$^ 

AijUaL: j'f, jO jj j 

‘ 

‘ A-i-jU jX^j] jj ys 


»Li> 

iLl> iAiJ (^1 j 


“ We are three Nidhdmis in the ivorld, 0 King, hy reason of 
whom a world is filled with outcry. 

Of these, I, your servant, am in waiting on the King, tvhile 
the two others are in Merv before the Sultan. 


^ MSS. read for j , 

^ These verses (with some variations, and a much fuller account of the 
circum^nces which gave rise to them} are given hy Nidhami-i-‘Ar(idi himself 
m his Chahar Magcih. See my translation of that work in the J.Jt.A S for 
July and October, 1899, pp. 85-87 of the tirage-d-part. 



80. XASIR-I-KHUSRAW. 81. NAjfS. 
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Although they utter verse \subtle^ as spirit, and although 
they can speak like the Spirit of Wisdom, 

When I begin to weave a cord, both desist in despair from 
their labour.” 


80. Ndsir-i-Khusraw, 

He was an extreme Shi'ite of the Sect of the Seven, 
and this sect entitle him Sujjat (“the Proof”). He was 
a man of philosophical mind, a contemporary of Mustansir 
■the Fatimid Caliph of the West, and carried on a propaganda 
in the name of Nizar.^ He lived nearly a hundred years, 
and was horn in the year a.h. 358.'^ He has some exquisite 
verses, but was not free from fanaticism. The book of the 
Rawshand’i-ndma ^ is one of his poems. 

81. Nafibtdd-Bm Jarbddaqdm. 

He was the panegyrist of the Amirs of the Castle of 
Dasaq* (?), and died towards the end of the Saljuq period. 
He has some fine verses. The Book of Bishr and Hind is 
one of his poems. 


82. Qddi Nidhunnd d-Bin. 

He was contemporary with Abaqa Khan, and has some 
good verses in Arabic and Persian. These few verses, from 
the bilingual qasida composed by him in praise of Khwaja 
Shamsu’d-Din the Sdhib-Biicdn, which are in my mind, are 
here set down : — 

' One of the sons of al-Mustan?ir, who was set aside in favour of his hrother 
Musta'li. This, however, belongs to a subsequent time, and the author seems 
to have confused Nasir-i-Khusraw with his successor Hasan-i-Sahbhh, the later 
Isma'ili propagandist. 

- He certainly lived to a considerable age, since in some of his poems he speaks 
cit himself as being over sixty. The actual date of his birth (as stated by himselt) 
was A.H. 394 (a.d. 1003-1004). 

^ Published and translated by Dr. Hermann Ethe in the Z.D.M.G., 
wol. xxxiii, pp. 645-665, and vol. xxxiv, pp. 428-468. 

‘ C.2 reads jUj, . I am unable to identify the place. 
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82. fiADI KIDHAMU’D-Diy. 


‘ ji_ ^jj ‘ jU li^' 3‘^ 

‘ j-i WjH ij ^ ^'i' ‘ •^. j~ ^ — ='j j' (*^ 

‘ ^ (>^ ^’ CT* ‘ V U^'} 

y_c^y^yti A 'U ju.* ^ ; ^l— 

I C ^ t >^3 ^aX~^hX^»' 

‘ i_^'^^-! j ^y ‘“0^ j .r^ } — ' j 

'^y)^*^.'’.^) '”*' (J-^ j‘^ \jj — "* c/^-^ 

‘ LJM*,. “^1^ j*^ >^y ‘ ^-^'.j^r-t 

^^I) jl—j }~^j^ (V~^ ^ Lz->ytt-:i-jp-ri’U oy>- ^ c;y^ 

^,|y <-?j*** (*‘^'y _/■“* c ' y’. i i.j M i !’ . j. 

‘ ^ '-^iV; ^ \i)i^j—^ LSy^j—i )/--’ 

‘ _J y. ‘ J J “^yT^ \P 

1 ^ **M,Sb (C*U.W**4Jb J ^ j\j^ jl_j y 

Aii ,jj <>^L' l»^g^ 


‘ j' ‘-r-'b^^ ‘-'/ 


t-(;b <J^ u,'^^^ jiyT? 1.^ ^W 

i_?j^ y)^ "^v' '■^;^^ ht!^ ‘^V. (*^“^1?^ J*^ j 

‘ JjpT j ‘ ^^i;U]T j; ei-i-u 


Come, listen, how pleasant an altercation it is ^which passes~^ 
between the stream and the river-side cypress. 


' C.i reads ^J^^j for . 
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Every moment it \the streatn\ displays its clear heart, un- 
loosing a hundred tongues in fluent speech. 

To it quoth the cypress, ‘ 0 faithless friend, ichy do I quiver 
over thee in love ? 

I am hampered iy my uprightness; thou pursuest crooked 
paths, intruding everywhere. 

Since thou must needs gather the worthless about thce,^ thou 
leavest such an one as me without a companion. 

Now my hand holds but loindfrom thy icords, I am seated in 
mourning in the dust.’ 

In answer to it, [the brook~\ recited this ode, whilst it hung 
its head in shame. 

‘I see, indeed, that thou hast no desire for union with me; 
thy rows have no stability. 

Nothing is wrought by thee save wilfulness, naught by us save 
gentle moods and conciliation. 

Henceforth make no claim to nobility, boast not of steadfast- 
ness in love. 

I nursed thee tenderly in my lap, that perchance one day thou 
mightest o’ershadow my head. 

Now, indeed, thy affairs have prospered ; if thou secst me not, 
thou rememberest me not. 

For love of thee I turned my face to the open country, dashing 
stones on my bosom in my restlessness. 

Thy head is exalted to heaven in ujgliftedness, while I am 
fallen humbly at thy feet. 

Thy head is glossy, and thou hast beauty and freshness ; mine 
are distraction and desire. 

May this exaltation ever be thine, for thou abidest while we 
pass away 1 ’ 

Thus spake [the streani], then suddenly sank down, casting 
itself in the dust in soul-abandonment. 

Hereat was the uplifted head of the cypress troubled, much 
teas it distressed by love. 


1 For the rubbish floats in water, while what is precious sinks. Hence water 
often alluded to as preferring levity to solid worth. 
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83 . XASIR. 84 . HU3IA3I-I-TABRfZl'. 


It came into the garden, striking hand on hand, while the 
birds lamented over it. 

This verse of the Master's song comes into my mind, which 
in truth is worth inscribing on thy heart : 

‘ The doves flutter over the trees: the garden exhales a fragrance 
like Qiimdri aloes.' " ^ 

83. Ndsir of .. . 

is a village in tlie district of Ramjird, in Fars. 

He was a contemporary of Sa'di, and has some fine verses. 


84. Hurndmu’d-Din of Tabriz. 

He was a contemporary of Sa'di of Shiraz, and has some 
charming verses and passionate odes ; but since Sa'di had 
carried oflf the ball of fame in [the composition of] odes, 
Mawlana Humam says on this subject : — 

J J t ..* Aj 

f^. o)'— 

A— J b 42 


I Qnhnir or Qn,ndr is explained by Vullers {Li.c. Te,-s., s.t.) as the name of 
a city nr district in India celebrated for its aloe-wood. 

- Name illegible. It looks like ast . 
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*i> . ~c^ jii 

cr~ir^ 3 

* ^ ^ ^J) 

“ Thou canst do our business with a single glance; hut thou 
dost not concern thyself irith the care of the unfortunate. 

In longing for thine image I am the slave of sleep '^ ; happy 
is he whose companion and confidant thou art ! 

Since we are content to behold thy face from afar off, why 
does the Zephyr toy with the tips of thy tresses ? 

Surrender once more'^ the tresses of the Beloved into the hands 
of the wind, for tale-telling is the occupation of that 
busybody. 

Gaze not on the straight cypress ; it were better for thee 
to dally with thine own upright stature. 

Say to the Bose : ‘ Art thou not shamed by my face ? for 
thou art set apart in beauty amongst the fragrant herbs.' 

Give this message to the nightingale : ‘ Is it fitting that 
where Humdm is thou shouldst sing songs of love ? ' 

Sumdm has an utterance sweet and charming ; but ichat 
doth it arail,for the poor fellow is not a Shirdzi." 

85. Wafwdf. 

His name was Rashidu’d-Dia Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 
'Ahdu’l-Jalil al-‘lJmarl. He was a contemporary of Sul^n 
Sanjar. The books Hadd’iqu’s-sihr (“Gardens of Magic”) 
and Fard‘idu’l-Qald’id (“Necklaces incomparable”) are 
amongst his compositions. He has some fine verses. These 
three are written down for luck : — 

* I e , I lone to sleep, for only in dreams can I hope to see thy face. 

- I fancy that we should read ix, lor , “ Do not give " or “ surrender.” 
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85. EASHIB-I-WATSVAT. 86. MAHSAlf. 


^ L .w J ^ ^^^***^ 

iii ** .i ...._.* lai A—* I Ml M i ^ ^—3 fci J»3t ^ 

“ The eye hath communhtgs icith thee, and from thee there is 
lustre in the eye. 

Thy star hath opened lore to me, for in this casket are drugs 
to restore sight. 

It is meet that 1 should lay hold of the tips of thy tresses, 
for to-day is a day for the unloosing of knots.” 


86. Mahsati} 


She has some fine quatrains. Concerning herself and 
a butcher-boy she says : — 




“ Every knife which he withdraws from the victim he hath slain, 
and takes in his sugar-sweet lips and teeth. 

Were he to place it once again on the throat of the slain, it 
•would renew its life for desire of its lips.” 


And again ; — 


(•*:. “i y. — i — ' ^ 1 j\j 

L_« O'*— A — — ) 1_J J*A.^A_^_/* |*J 

“ The butcher, as is his custom, overthrew me, slew me, and 
said, ‘ Such is my habit!’ 



* See n. 1 on p. 
^ C.* jiu male. 



736 supra. 
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JLgain he treacherously lays his head on my feet, breathing 
on me that he may flay me ! ” 

87. ‘Afjasha the Recitress. 

She has some fine quatrains, amongst them the following : 

3 J 1 j\ j*-- — 

‘ ^ ^ I— !*— A— 

A ^ ^ (Jt) 

^ Ci— « > A*J 

I said, ‘ My heart craves of thee a Mss / ’ He replied, ‘ The 
price for a Mss from me is thy soul I' 

The heart came and touched the soul icith its finger, as though 
to say, ‘Buy! Strike the bargain; it is cheap [at the 
pries'] ! ’ ” 


88. Firdaics the Minstrel. 

She was a minstrel. When Khwarazmshah gained the 
victory over the kings of Ghur, she said : — 

fc ** .J I II 1 J 

^ ^ S t^l— ....J t ^ -..al ^ 1 

^ j} il— .i> 

“ 0 King, the Ghiir'i escaped thee by wiles, escaped like a chicken 
from the clutches of the hawk ; 

He alighted from his horse [asp, also = knight in chess], 
turned aside his face [rukh, also = rook, castle] : the 
King surrendered to thee his elephants [fit, pil = bishop 
in chess] and so escaped mate ! ” ^ 

' The words asp (knight], piydda (pawn), ntlh (castle), fil (bishop), shah 
(king), and mat (mate) all belong to the game of chess, but are all (except the 
last) used here in their ordinary significations of horse, pedestrian, eheeh, elephant, 
and king. 
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89. BINTTj’N-IfAJJAEITTA, 


89. Bintu'n-Najjdriyya, 

She was a contemporary of .... , and has some 

good verses. 

^i” ' ^(.5 

^\jJ 


“ One cannot restrain me by hard words (?) : one cannot keep 
me in the cheerless house : 

Her ichose tresses are like chains one cannot keep at home 
\_even~\ with chains” 


{Here follows ch. vi, on the city of Qazwin.) 
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Art. II. — The Exodus. By Dr. Edward Mahler. 

One of the most important and significant of the epoch- 
making discoTeries of the nineteenth century in ancient 
Egypt is that of a stele found by Flinders Petrie, containing 
a hymn of victory of King Merncptah. This victory was 
one obtained in the fifth year of his reign over the Libyans. 

But the significance of Flinders Petrie’s discovery does 
not lie in the poetic announcement of victory proclaimed by 
the otherwise weak and not over fortunate King Merneptah. 
The succeeding expulsion of the Libyans and their allies 
out of Eg 5 ’pt in the month Epiphi of the year v, which 
forms the only historic groundwork of the entire hymn, was 
already known to us, for Merneptah had caused this event 
to be carved on the inner side wall of one of the southern 
outer courts of the great temple of Ammon at Thebes. The 
occurrence of the name 


i.e. “Israel,” amongst the nations mentioned on the newly 
discovered stele forms the most striking and important 
feature of Flinders Petrie’s discovery. The Bible tells us 
(Exodus, xii, 40, 41) that the Israelites sojourned in Egypt 
for 430 years. The passage runs thus : — 


nixD ymBi 

ntn Dvn Qxyn 'H'i njcr 
pND nin' niNix-'?:) ixs' 
.nnso 


“JIow the sojourning of the 
children of Israel, who dwelt 
in Egypt, was four hundred 
and thirty years. And it came 
to pass at the end of the four 
hundred and thirty years, 
even the selfsame day it 
came to pass, that all the 
hosts of the Lord went out 
from the land of Egypt.” 


J.K.A.B. 1901. 


3 
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THE EXODUS. 


The excavations and researches of the famous Geneva 
Egjrptologist, Ed. Naville, have fixed for us the geographical 
position of the whole land of Goshen, that fertile district 
in which the Israelites had taken up their abode in Egypt. 
We know to-day the exact situation of the important places 
of Scripture — Pithom, Rameses, Succoth, Migdol, and On — 
and we also know who were their builders. But nowhere 
had a monument been found on which the name of "Israel” 
or “ Judah ” had been inscribed. One would be rightly led 
to expect that the name of a people living for so long 
a period in Egypt would be found to have been inscribed 
somewhere or other. It was first thought that the name 
of the 'Apuirui, who often come before our notice from the 
Thirteenth to the Twentieth Dynasty, and who also took 
part in the building of the temples and great storehouses 
at Pithom and Rameses, was the Egyptian for ’Ibrim — 
Hebrews. But this theory has been proved untenable by 
Heinrich JBrugsch,^ and he has recognized in the Egyptian 
word "'April” the tribe of the Erythryaeans living in the 
mountainous region 'Aian, i.e. the Mokattam mountains 
lying opposite to Memphis. 

Again, Lepsius had attempted in an ingenious manner in 
his “Einleitung in die Chronologie der Aegypter” to prove 
the agreement of the Biblical narrative of the departure of 
the Israelites from Egypt and of Biblical genealogy with 
the events portrayed on monuments, already at that time 
credited with being historic, and to point out King Merneptah 
as being the Pharaoh of the Exodus. All German investigators 
were of the opinion of Lepsius. Flinders Petrie has now 
found a stele of this King Merneptah where can be read 
the name of “ Israel,” hitherto wanting on Egyptian 
monuments. Naturally this has aroused the liveliest interest 
amongst men of letters and science ; and, indeed, not 
only philologists, but also historians and Biblical students 
have striven to interpret and give a scientific use to the 


‘ “Diction, geogr.,” p. 113; 
pp. 641 and 593. 


“ Geschichte Aegyptens unter den Pharaonen,” 
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inscription on the Merneptah stele. For now, according 
to the opinion of distinguished investigators, the most 
infallible proof had been given that the theory of Merneptah 
feeing the Pharaoh of the Exodus was founded on fact. 

We will now examine whether this fact may he drawn 
from Flinders Petriels discovered stele. If confirmed, it 
decides an eminently important question in historical 
chronology, and if unconfirmed, let it be our task to consider 
those historical and Biblical arguments which bring us nearer 
to the solution of this question. 


The passage under consideration in Merneptah’s hymn 
of victory runs thus : — ^ “ Re has again inclined himself to 
Egypt. He is born to avenge her. King Merneptah. The 
princes are humbled and present their homage. Amongst 
the Kine-bow-nations (Neunhogenvolkern) none raises his 
head. Thnw is laid waste, Cheta at rest, Canaan with all 
that is- wicked is abased. Askelon has been carried away, 
Gaza taken.” 

Then follows : — 



which passage Spiegelberg ^ thus translates:, Jenoam has 
been brought to naught, Israel is laid waste and his crops 
■destroyed.” 

We must be allowed to pass some criticisms at this point. 
It must certainly strike us that whilst all the names of the 
peoples here mentioned possess the hieroglyph = 
strange ” or “ foreign country,” that of Israel does not 

' See Spiegelberg in ‘‘Zeitsch. fiir aegypt. Sprache,” 1896, vol. nnT. 

- See ibid., p. 14. 
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possess this symbol. It is only accompanied by the following- 
hieroglyphs : 'j ^ l3 Of these signs 'j is the expression 

for “ strange,” “ barbarian,” “ Asiatic ” ; the group ^ 5 ^ 
is the usual symbol for “men” or “human beings.” The 
hieroglyphs accompanj'ing the name of “ Israel ” do not 
therefore signify a country, but are a group, which, taking 
into account the plural sign III, indicates “ barbaric people” 
“ horded “ strangers” “ Asiatics” perhaps “ nomads ” or 
something similar. 

Also, I am unable to share the views hitherto held with' 
regard to connecting the following expression “ fekt ” with' 
the symbol for “ bad things.” The examples brought 
forward to confirm the equation ‘\feht ” = “ to lay waste ” or 
“ to destroy,” are not quite free from reproach. For there 
“fek” is determined by the group of which the 

sign ^ (like the hind - part of a lion) = ph = “ end,” 
and the sign s — a indicates more exactly that which 
demands strength.' But in the case we are considering 
the abstract noun “fek-t,” formed from the verb “fek” 
by the termination “ t,” is determined by the hieroglyph 
the bird attracting “ bad things.” “ Fek-t ” therefore 
signifies a noun possessing the quality of “bad” or 
“ wicked,” and which by virtue of the radical stem is 
connected with “ to destroy” or “ to lay waste.” It denotes, 
then, that n-hich wc are accustomed to express by the word 
“ horde,” ^ and is consequently the apposition to the word 
“ Israel,” which is determined by “ Amu = Asiatics, 
barbarians or strangers.” 

O 

' Erman : “Aegypt. Gram.,” 175. 

- See Hommel's “ Merneptah u. die Israelitcii,” in “ Xeue kii'chl. Zeitscli 
Til, 7, p. 584. ’ 
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I am also unable to agree entirely with the explanations 
hitherto given with reference to the group that follows 
J i?i “bn prtwf.” J does indeed mean — as 

Spiegelherg has quite correctly proved — “to destroy,”^ and 

1 1 O ■ tn -I 

sigmfaes “ the crops, hence 


1 1 I 


1 1 = “his 


O 


crops.” But I do not translate J hi “destroyed 

are his (Israel’s) crops,” but hold J to be the predicate 
of the sentence, the subject being “ Israel,” determined 


by the hieroglyphs 


and more closely defined by 


, and the object being 


O 
1 1 1 


We then 


arrive at the following translation 


Ashelon has been carried, Gaza taken. Jenoam has 
been brought to naught; Israel, the horde, destroyed 
his crops.” 


We have at once a parallel case to this in a passage occurring 
in the “Liber JTudicum” (chap. i). We are there told of 
the conquests undertaken by Judah under Joshua’s leader- 
ship. We read there (verse 18) : 

niy-HK min’, “ Judah conquered Gaza 

- nKi nS'Qi “ nxi with her territory, as well as 
Askelon with her territory.” 

But in whatever manner this passage may be interpreted 
and translated, so much is clear, that Israel was reckoned 
amongst those peoples who did not belong to Egypt, but 
who, like Oheta, Jenoam, Canaan, and Askelon, dwelt in 


^ His meaning is indeed “ woe,” “ bad,” “ not, ’ ” without, etc. 
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that territory of Asia which we include under the name of 
“ Palestine.” Israel was therefore in the 5th year of 
Merneptah no longer in Egypt, but already in that land 
which according to Scriptural tradition had already been 
pointed out to the patriarch Abraham as the dwelling-place 
of his descendants. If we consider the 40 years’ wandering 
in the wilderness to which Israel was condemned before 
arriving in the Holy Land, we must admit in consequence 
of Flinders Petrie’s discovered stele that Israel went out of 
Egypt long before Merneptah. 


In consequence of Israel being defined as 


'Asiatics,” and as 


= “ horde,” “ nomads,” or 


something similar, and not as = “strange country,” we 
may even assume that Israel had indeed already entered the 
home Palestine, but was not yet so far organized that it 
could be regarded as a separate “country.” As a matter 
of fact this was the case under Joshua’s leadership, for it 
was only after he took the command that they had to march 
beyond the Jordan to conquer their own particular territory. 
Thus with a closer comprehension of the hymn of victory 
on the Merneptah stele found by Flinders Petrie, we arrive 
at the very important conclusion that the general belief in 
the Exodus having taken place under Merneptah is incorrect, 
but that it must rather have taken place earlier. 

The question now arises — Under which Pharaoh did this 
event take place ? 

The Bible, taken in connection with the historic informa- 
tion inscribed on Egyptian monuments, gives us some dates 
which help us to solve this question. 

There is no doubt that King Amosis, the founder of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, was that prince to whom the words of 
the Bible (Exodus, i, 8) refer : “ Now there arose up a new 
king over Egypt, which knew not Joseph." He, who after 
vanquishing the border fortress Auaris had purified Egypt 
from the mighty Hih-Shasu and freed the state from the 
influence of all “ foreign rule,” naturally did not wish to 
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value any higher the great advantages which Joseph, the 
“stranger” and “alien,” had obtained for Egypt, and he 
could no longer recognize the position which the also 
“alien” tribe of the Israelites had filled under the earlier 
dynasty. In the 22nd year of the reign of this ruler the 
quarries in the Mokattam mountains were opened, and with 
this began for the Israelites a time of hard and bitter 
oppression. For it was “ aliens ” who had to perform such 
painful labour, and therefore the descendants of Jacob, 
who were otherwise only accustomed to breeding cattle 
(cf. Genesis, xlvi and xlvii), had to carry out this work 
of bondage, Amosis had also many buildings erected in 
Memphis and Thebes. A new time of prosperity had come 
to the country, the “ new kingdom ” was set up, after the 
former splendour of the pharisaical power, established by 
the kings of the Twelfth Dynasty, had for centuries been 
fading away. Temples and storehouses, surrounded by 
walls and strong ramparts, were put up to the honour of 
the Sun-god, and it may have been under Amosis and his 
immediate descendants that the plan and foundation-stone 
of those towns were laid which were finished under 
Eameses II and named “ Pithom (town of the god Turn) ” 
and “ Rameses (town of Rameses).” Therefore the Bible 
(Exodus, i, 1 1) tells us in simple words : “ Therefore they 
did set over them taskmasters to afflict them with their 
burdens. And they built for Pharaoh treasure cities, Pithom 
and Raamses." 

With the founder of the new kingdom began then for 
Israel a long period of hard oppression. According to 
Genesis xv, it had been announced in a “ vision ” to the 
patriarch Abraham that his descendants should be strangers 
in a land that was not theirs, and that they should be 
oppressed in bondage for 400 years. In Exodus xii, how- 
ever, we are told that they were not 400 but 430 years 
in Egypt. W^e are informed with regard to this by an 
ancient rabbinical tradition that of the 430 years of the 
Bible 190 are to be deducted as having preceded the time 
of actual bondage and oppression. Now how does this 
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ancient Jewish tradition agree with the dates of Scripture 
and those of history as revealed by the Egyptian monu- 
ments ? 

According to the words of the Bible nothing should occur 
during Abraham’s lifetime that could be in any way con- 
nected with the sad events declared to him in that vision. 
For we read (Genesis, xv, 14, 15) : “And also that nation, 
whom they shall serve, will I judge : and afterward shall 
they come out with great substance. And thou shalt go 
to thy fathers in peace.” Hardly, however, was Abraham 
dead than the promise made to him began to be realized. 
A great famine broke out, and Isaac was compelled to leave 
his home. He went into the land of the Philistines. “ But 
the Philistines stopped several of his wells and filled them 
with earth.” Then Isaac departed and dwelt in the valley 
of Gerar. But even here he could not remain, and indeed 
it was again because of the wells. The first signs of the 
divine promise whereby Abraham’s descendants should be 
oppressed by a strange people began to be seen immediately 
after his death. Abraham died at the age of 175 years 
(cf. Genesis, xxv, 7) ; according to Genesis, xxi, 5, he 
was 100 years of age when his son Isaac was born. The 
latter was therefore in his 75th year when Abraham died. 
When his son Jacob was born, Isaac was already 60 years 
of age (Genesis, xxv, 26) ; therefore Jacob was only in his 
15th year when Abraham died. Jacob had completed 130 
years when he was presented to Pharaoh by his son Joseph 
(Genesis, xlvii, 9). Consequently 130—14=116 years had 
elapsed between the death of Abraham and Jacob’s arrival 
in Egypt. But at that time Joseph was not more than 
38 years of age. For he was in his 30th year when he 
stood before Pharaoh (Genesis, xli, 46) and was appointed 
by him to be “ Ab at the court of Pharaoh” and Adon 
of his whole house,” as well as “ ruler of all the land.” In 
the second year of the famine, which was the ninth year 
of his office as viceroy, Jacob his father had come to Egypt, 
therefore Joseph was then in his 39th year, i.e. when his 
father arrived he had completed 38 years of his life. When 
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Joseph died he was 110 years old. We have then to take 
into consideration the following numbers : — 

From Abraham’s death to ) 

Jacob’s arrival in Egypt j 
From Jacob’s arrival in 1 
Eg}'pt to Joseph’s death j 


Total 188 5"ear3. 

Bearing in mind the 190 years as handed down to us by 
the old Jewish tradition, the new djmasty of kings would 
accordingly have been inaugurated 2 years after Joseph’s 
death. This is also perfectly admissible from history, for 
according to the information obtained from hieroglyphic 
inscriptions it was just then that the war of liberation begun 
by Ra-Sekenen against the last Hyksos king Apopi III was 
brought to an end, and a new and legitimate dynasty was 
enthroned with Amosis as the first king. But with this 
change of dynasty there began for the Israelites, who were 
also “aliens,” the period of great and severe oppression, 
which is said to have lasted 240 years. 

We must now determine the date of the accession of King 
Amosis to the throne. It is a sad but true fact that nowhere 
in scientific investigation do we fish so much in troubled 
waters as in the domain of historical chronology. It was 
well known that Manetho had not given at all a correct 
or even only a serviceable chronology, yet his figures have 
been taken as a starting-point for further hypotheses and 
combinations. It is somewhat more comprehensible that 
under such circumstances all the innumerable chronological 
systems that have been constructed according to Manetho 
should most thoroughly differ from each other in every 
detail. We will all the same attempt to determine chrono- 
logically the reign of Amosis, and will rather attach value 
to the numbers in the Egyptian monumental inscriptions 
than to the apocryphal ones of Manetho. Fortunately we 
have an abundance of such material at hand. 


— 14 years = 116 years. 

— 38 years = 72 years. 
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By a perfectly sure reading of the ting’s name we know 
for certain that on the ^th Epiphi in the year ix of King 

A. menophis I (successor to King Amosis) the constellation of 
Sothis rose heliacally. Again, since we know from other 
soTirces that Amosis during twenty-two years guided the 
destiny of Egypt, and the 22nd year of this king’s reign 
is in fact the latest date that has as yet heen found in 
inscriptions, we thus possess sufficient support to yield 
a correct solution of our problem. For according to 
Oppolzer's researches as to the length of the Sirius year 
and the period of Sothis* the year —1544, i.e. b.c. 1545, 
proves to he that Julian year in which for the 30th degree 
of latitude the constellation of Sothis rose heliacally for the 
first time on the 9th of Epiphi of the Egyptian movable 
calendar. We must therefore define the year b.c. 1545 as 
the 9th year of the reign of King Amenophis I, and hence 
assume that he ascended the throne in the year b c. 1553. 

Taking this into account, we find that his predecessor- 
Amosis succeeded to the throne in the year b.c. (1553 -f 
22) = b.c. 1575. The Exodus was therefore in the year 

B. C. 1575 — 240 = 1335. It is certainly remarkable and 
worthy of note that we have obtained this information else- 
where ^ in a totally different manner, and in fact bj^ 
interpreting the Egyptian darkness mentioned in the Bible 
as a solar eclipse. We there found as the date of the 
departure of the Israelites from Egypt the 27th March in 
the year b.c 1335. We must not treat this striking agree- 
ment in the results of two utterly independent researches aa 
haphazard ; it should rather convince us that we must indeeff 
accept the year b.c. 1335 as the date of the Exodus. The 
question now remains as to who was then king of Egypt. 

After Amenophis I the following kings reigned in 
succession : Thutmosis I, Thulmosis II, and Thutmosis III. 
It is true that after the death of Thutmosis II the reins 
of government had been seized and the crown worn by his- 

> Sitzungsber. derkais. Akad. d. Wiss. Wien, vol xc 

= Ibid., 1885. ■ ‘ ■ 
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tyrannical sister and consort, Hatshepson. Her name, how- 
ever, is omitted in the succeeding line of kings; she only 
appears there as the legitimate representative of her brother 
Thutmosis III, who was still a minor, and the latter as the 
true reigning king, to whom belonged by right both sceptre 
and throne. Thutmosis III ascended the throne on the 
4th Pachon = 20th March, b.c. 1503,^ and died on the last 
day of the month Phamenoth in the 54th year of his 
reign (according to his captain Amenemheb), i.e. on the 
11th February, b.c. 1449. Thus his son Ammophh II 
ascended the throne of his fathers in the year b.c. 1449.. 
He appears only to have reigned a short time. The highest 
nmnber on the monuments of the years that he reigned 
is the year iii (‘'year iii, month Epiphi, day 15”). He was 
succeeded by Thutmosis IV, who according to the monuments 
reigned 7 years. Then followed AmenopMs III, with 
a reign of at least 36 years. An inscription in the quarries 
of Silsilis is dated from the 1st Pachon of the 35th year 
of his reign, and a rock inscription on the peninsula of Sinai 
bears the date of the month Mechir of the 36th year 
of his reign. The monuments show just as clearly that 
Ameruyphis IV reigned at least 12 years, for “in the year xii, 
month Mechir, day 18 ” he celebrated the victory over the 
Syrians and Cushites. The greatest date of his successor 
8’akere is his 4th year, and the succeeding kings Ai, 
Tutdnchamon, and Sere-Teti only reigned altogether for 
8 years. Their successor, Saremheh, a brother-in-law of 
King Amenophis IV, reigned 21 years. According to 
a monument at Leyden, he conducted as head court-official 
to Amenophis IV the captives to the king. He married 
as the king’s highest dignitary the latter’s sister-in-law 
Mutnedmet. But Amenophis III had already known and 
honoured him. A piece of limestone bears the date : 

“ Year xxi, month Payni, day 1 His successor, Rameses I, 
commenced the Nineteenth DjTiasty according to Manetho, 
but only reigned a short time. A monumental stone found at 


' Zeitsch. f. aegypt. Sprache. vol. xxvii, p. 103. 
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Wadi Haifa is dated from the year ii. The length of reign 
of the succeeding king, Seti I, is given by the date “ year ix, 
Epiphi 20.” His son and successor, Bameses II, reigned 
quite 67 years. By referring to these dates we can construct 
the following table : — 


Xames of the Kings. 

Length op 
Reign. 

Yeabs b.c. 

Tliutniosis III 

54 yeais. 

1503-1449. 

AmenopMs II 

3 „ 

1449-1446. 

1 

Tliutmosis IV 

7 „ 

1446-1439. j 

Amenophis III 

36 „ 

1439-1403. j 

Atuenopliia IV ' 

12 ., 

1403-1391. ; 

S'akere' 

i „ 

1391-1387. j 

Ai j 


1 ; 

Tuta'nchamou } 

8 

i 1387-1379. 

Sere'-Teti ) 


1 

Haremheb 

21 „ 

1379-1358. 

j XiNETEENTH DtNASTV. 

1 

i i 

i Ramesea I 

i 2 „ 

1358-1356. 

i Seti I 

1 9 .. 

1356-1347. 

j Rameses II 

! 07 

1347-1280. 


j 


These dates, upon which we could only decide by a careful 
investigation of the known inscriptions on monuments, are 
remarkably confirmed by an astronomical event recorded in 
the picture on the ceiling of the Hamasseum. We there 
learn of the commencement of a Sothis period, which was 
celebrated in the 30th year of the reign of Hameses II. 
But since, according to the above-mentioned astronomical 
researches of Oppoher, this Sothis period began in the year 
— 1317 = B.c. 1318, the year b.c. 1318 was therefore the 30th 
year ot the reign of Eameses II, and thus b.c. 1347 was the 
first year of his reign. 
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The above dates are still further corroborated by the 
contents of a hieratic papyrus at Leyden, which dates from 
the 52nd year of the reign of Rameses 11. We there read 
(I, 350, back, col. iii, line 6) : 

“ Month Mechir, day 16, in the town of Rameses II, 
day of the festival of Kew Moon.” 

Now 1st of Thoth of the Sirius year = 20th July, Julian. 
1st „ Paophi „ 

1st „ Athyr „ 

1st „ Choiak „ 

1st „ Tybi „ 

1st „ Mechir ,, 

The 16th Mechir fell therefore on the 1st January, and 
lasted from sunrise on the 1st January to sunrise on the- 
2nd January. Now if the year r..c. 1347 were the first year 
of the reign of Rameses II, the 52nd year of his reign must 
have fallen in the year me. 129^, and consequently the new 
moon must have occurred on the 1st Januar}-, b.c. 1296, 
i.e. in the night of the 1st to the 2nd January of this year. 
And such was indeed the case, for calculation shows that iu 
the night of the 1st to the 2nd January of the year b.c. 1296 
at 1.46 a.m. (Memphis time) the new moon had appeared. 

It is true that various doubts have recently been raised 
against the above chronological conclusions. Above all has 
Eisenlohr raised his warning voice against the results of my 
investigations.' According to him, by taking into account 
the moon’s phases as mentioned in the inscriptions (especially 
new moons), I have introduced “a new and important 
element in the chronological reckoning of dates.” " Eisenlohr 
cannot allow, as I did,^ that the chronological determi- 
nations of the date of the reign of King Thutmes III should 
be founded on a fixed solar year. “ They are dates of events 

‘ Proc. Soc. Blbl. Arch., xvii, 2S1 ; Actes du X™' Con^r. intern, ties 
Orientalistes ii Geneve, 1894, Sect, iv, pp. 80. 87. 

* See Eisenhhr’s paper r '• Die Bestiramung; histor. Daten (lurch die Hulte der 
Aatronomie ” (X""' Congres intern. de‘‘ Orientalistes, Sect, iv, p. 84}. 

^ Zeitsch. f. aegj'pt. Spr., 1889. 


„ = 19th Aug. 

„ = 18th Sept. „ 

„ = 18th Oct. „ 

,, r= 17th Nov. „ 

„ = 17th Dec. „ 
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in a citizen’s Kfe which must he related to the period of 
a planet’s revolution,” cries Eisenlohr. But why “must” 
is nowhere proved. Whereas it is a fact that the Egyptians 
reckoned the dates of their religious festivals by the fixed 
year, or rather the Sirius year, which was called even in the 
days of Ptolemy the “ Sacred year,'' and which by virtue of 
its length completely resembled the Julian year. Because 
Ptolemy in his astronomical researches stated in the 
“ Almagest ” founds the dates there given on a year of 
exactly 365 days, and because the dates of the lunar eclipses 
which he reckoned by such a year have proved perfectly 
correct, it has therefore been generally believed that the 
ancient Egyptians always used only this form of year in 
ordinary practice, whilst the actual length of the solar year 
remained only a secret of the priests. Ifow, however, we 
have numerous proofs that the ancient Egyptians not only 
knew the fixed solar year to be 365J days long, but also 
made practical use of it, and indeed in the form of the so- 
•called “ Sirius year," in which New Tear’s Day (therefore 
Ist Thoth) teas the day of the heliacal rising of Sirius and 
which at the time of the Egyptian supremacy was almost 
completely identical tcith the length of the Julian year, there~ 
fore 3651 days long. This is best shown by the following 
table, which has been calculated according to Oppolzer’s 
researches : — ' 


Diffekence between 
S iRivs AND Julian Years. 


Days. 

0*0000471 = 4*07 secs. 
0*0002908 = 25*13 „ 
0*0005990 = 51*75 „ 
0*0009715 = 83*94 „ 


Year. 


I Length of the Sirius 
Year. 


B.c. 3000 
,, 2000 
„ 1000 
0 


Days. 

365*2500171 

365*250*2908 

365*250.5990 

365*2509715 


' Sitzimgsber. d. tais. Akad. d. 'Wiss. Wien, toI. ac, p. 578. Oppolzer here 
devises the following expression for the length of the Sirius year : 

“365'* 2510284 + 0*0000004137 (t— 139) + 0*0000000000322 (t— 139)®.” 
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This fixed Sirius year was everywhere acknowledged, and 
regulated the calendar of the ancient Egyptians, hence it 
•can be rightly called the normal yeav, agriculture and all 
sacrificial worship were adjusted to it. We also find proofs 
enough to show that in fact the heliacal rising of Sirius teas 
associated with the beginning of the year and the rising of the 
Nile, which occurred at that time. Thus we read in a text 
of the astronomical hall of the Ramasseum at Thebes 
a passage which, according to Heinrich Brugseh’s translation, 
runs thus : — 

“He lets thee rise in splendour, like Isis-Sothis in the 
firmament on the morning of New Year's Bay.” 

Tn a text in the temple at Dendera, Sothis is called 

“ The beautiful one, who appears in the heavens, the 
truth, which rules the world at the helm of the 
sun’s barque.” 

In another passage there we read : — 

“ The years are counted according to their rising.” 

Elsewhere we again find : — 

(1) “Their rays unite with the rays of the bright god 

on that glorious day of the birth of the sun’s 
disk on the morning of the New Year’s 
festival.” 

(2) “ She comes at her glorious festival of New Year’s 

Day to unite her grandeur in the heavens with 
her father.” 

(3) “ The right eye (Sirius) unites with the left eye 

(Sun) at the beginning of the year, the Isi Thoth.” 

(4) “ She (Sothis- Isis) shines in her abode on the day of 

the New Year, and she unites with the rays of 
her father (the Sun) in the sphere of light.” 

In another place she is described as : — 

“ Isis, the great one, the mother of God, mistress of 
Adut in Anet, mistress of the year's beginning, xcho 
rises on Nets Year’s Day, to open a happy year.” 
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Her connection with ihe rising of the Nile is described' 
thus : — 

“Isis, the great one, the mother of God, who causes the 
Nile to rise, when she shines at the beginning of the 
year” (Dend.) 

Hence she is also called : — 

(1) “ Mistress of the beginning of the year, who tempts ihe 

Nile from his source." 

(2) “ The divine Sothis, the sublime one, mistress of the 

beginning of the year, who causes the Nile to rise 

at his proper time.” 

(3) “ So this in the heavens leads the Nile at the beginning 

of the year.” 

(4) “ Great Sothis shines in the heavens, and the Nile 

comes forth from his two sources.” 

And so on. 

The Egyptians therefore knew from very early days, 
certainly already at the time of the new kingdom that com- 
menced with the Eighteenth Dynasty, the fixed year of 365^ 
days as the so-called Sothis year; and if Ptolemy in the second 
century b.c. found his astronomical dates on a movable 
year, and even refers the Babylonian dates of the eclipses 
back to such an Egyptian year of 365 days, this proves 
practically nothing for the old Egyptian calendar. We 
must not forget that in the last centuries before Christ the 
Egyptians were under Greek - Macedonian influence, and 
Hellenism had everywhere made itself felt. Since the gates 
of Egypt stood open to Greece, the Egyptian people with- 
drew more and more into the background, and Greek 
customs as well as Greek culture took root in Egypt. 
Psammetich’s son Neko II had even already dedicated the 
coat of armour which he had worn in battle to the great 
Milesian oracle of Branchidse, besides which Egypt was 
first opened to the Greeks by Psammetich I.i Under the 
Ptolemys the Egyptians are the subjects, the Macedonians 


“ Gescliichte des alien Aegjptens,’’ ed. Mayer, p. 367. 
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and Greeks the ruling people. All high offices in the 
government of the country are entirely in their hands, onl}^ 
the lower ones are entrusted to Egyptians.^ We can well 
understand that at such a time, when the foreign element 
reigns supreme, the foreign calendar also should come more 
and more to the front at the expense of the native one, 
and we find in fact that under the Ptolemy rule even royal 
decrees^ had not only to be drawn up in two languages 
(Egyptian and Greek), but that they must also contain the 
foreign (Greek-Macedonian) date next to the Egyptian one, 
otherwise it would have been unintelligible to the people. 
It is no wonder, then, that the native calendar (based on 
a four years’ cycle, in which three j'ears included each 
365 days, hut the fourth 366 days) was by degrees forgotten, 
and Ptolemy Euergefes was obliged by a royal decree to order 
the reintroduction of the ancient Egyptian form of year. 
This decree, known by the name of “ the decree of 
Canopus,” is dated from ‘‘the 7th Apellmos, that is, the 17 th 
Tybi of the Egyptians, in the 9f/< year of the reign,” and 
contains the command that “from this year onwards ut the 
upper and lotcer country, therefore in all Egypt, on the day of 
the rising of the divine Sothis, which is called in the sacred 
temple inscriptions New Year’s Pay, in his name shall a brilliant 
feast be held, tchich festival falls in the 9th year of the king’s 
reign in the day of new moon in the month Payni, and shall in 
the future be always solemnized on the day of the rising of 
Sothis.” 

This is not the place to return to those polemics and 
deductions to which the contents of this decree have given 
rise. I will refer here to my researches which I have 
elsewhere described, and which bear on this subject.® We 
wiU only here point out the fact that it is absolutely 
incorrect to maintain that the Egj^tians always used only 
the movable year with its 365 days, and never used for 

• See also the above, p. 400. 

® Decree of Canopus ; inscription of Eosetta. _ . 

® Transactions of the Xinth Conj^rcss of Orientalists, London, 1892 ; • ** The 
Decree of Canopus.” 


J.K.A.S. 1901. 


4 
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practical purposes the fixed year of 365^ days. The same 
ghost has crept in here as previously over the year of 360 
days, and all the easier in this case since we have proofs 
that it was through astronomical calculations that the year 
of 365 days came into use, and that simply because the 
number 365, taken as a year’s length, has some connection 
with the average length of the synodical month, which was 
well known to the Egyptians. I have elsewhere proved* 
that the Egyptian Apis period of 25 years was nothing else 
than a lunar period of 25 years, which enabled them to 
predict with marvellous precision the entry of the full moon. 
This event was to them of the greatest importance, since the 
crowning of the divine Apis had always to succeed the day 
of full moon. Twenty-five years of 365 days each jdeld 
9,125 days, and 309 synodical months (309 x 29'53059) = 
9124'95231 days ; thus the difierence between 25 movable 
years (of 365 days) and 309 synodical months only amounts 
to 0'04769 days = 1 hour 8 minutes. Hence, after every 
25 movable years the same lunar phases occurred again on 
the same day of this movable year. Thus, in ancient 
Egyptian astronomy the movable year of 365 days possessed 
a certain significance, and was treated accordingly by the 
priests, in whose hands lay the promoting of astronomy; 
on the other hand, however, the fixed year in the form of 
a Sothis year passed in matters of every-day life as the 
normal year. 

But there is still another reason for making us choose 
the fixed year as our starting-point in determining the 
dates which fix the time of the reign of Thutmes III. 

Prior to and during the time of the Ptolemys, the 
^SyP*"*^** kings celebrated* officially on two special days 
in each current year their accession to the throne. One 
of these days was the actual day of accession after the death 
of the king’s immediate predecessor. The other was the 

* “ Period of the Old Egyptians” : Sitzuagsher. d. kais. Akad. d- 

Wiss. Wien, 1894, vol. ciii, p. 832 ff. 

» See also Zeitseh. f. aegypt. Spr., 1889, pp. 101, 102, where this circumstance 
has been already referred to. 
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pretended day, that is to say, the day of the succeeding 
’vernal equinox, the idea being to do honour to the king 
as successor to the Sun- god. Re', or as the rising sun of 
that year. The Ternal equinox, together with the accession 
to the throne, was celebrated at the succeeding vernal new 
moon. Now we have the following dates at hand that bear 
npon Thutmosh III (see Brugsch's “Thesaurus inscriptionum 
Aegyptiacarum,” pt. i, pp. 93 and 95) : — 

(a) “ Year xxiii, month Paehon, day 4, day of the corona- 
tions as king.” 

{b) “ In the year xxiii, month Paehon, day 21, day of 
the celebration of the new moon festival, corre- 
sponding to the fixing of the coronation festival 
at the beginning of the morning.” 


Therefore, between the 4th and 21st Paehon must have 
■occurred the vernal equinox ; also the new moon must have 
fallen on the 21st Paehon. Now it is shown by an 
astronomical calculation that the vernal equinox, i.e. the 
entrance of the sun into the constellation of the Ram, took 
place in the reign of Thiitmosia III on the 3rcl April of the 
Julian calendar. If we found the above-named dates on the 
•fixed Sirius year, then the 4th Paehon fell on 

the 20th March, ordinary year ) _ , 

inxi. XT 1 , 1 5-JuhanCal. 

the 19th March, leap year ) 

and the 21st Paehon fell on 


the 6th April, ordinary year 
the 5th April, leap year 


} 


Julian Cal. 


or the 21st Paehon, day of the coronation festival of 
Thutmosis III as successor to Re , fell two days after the 
true vernal equinox. If, however, we accept the movable 
year of the Egyptians, we then obtain the following Julian 
dates for the 21st Paehon : — 

24622 
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TABLE COMPAEIXG THE MOVABLE EGYETIAX WITH THE 
JULIAX CALEXDAE. 


Tear 

B.c. 

Date of 
21st Pachon. 

Tear i 
B.c. 1 

Date of 
21st Pachon. 

Tear 

B.c. 

Date of 
21st Pachon. 

Tear 

B.c. 

Date of 
21st Pachon. 

1500 

20th May. 

1488 ! 

17th May. 

1476 

14th May. 

1464 

11th May. 

1499 

20th 


1487 

17th 

99 

1475 

14th 

99 

1463 

nth 

99 

1498 

20th 


1486 

I7th 

99 

1474 

14th 

99 

1462 

nth 

99 

1497 

19 th 

J > 

1485 

16th 

„ 

1473 

13 th 

99 

1461 

10th 

99 

1496 

19 th 

if 

1484 

16th 

99 

1472 

13th 

99 

1460 

10th 

.. 

1495 

19th 


1483 

16th 

99 

1471 

13th 

9 9 

1459 

10th 

99 

1494 

19th 

99 

1482 

16th 

99 

1470 

13th 

99 

1468 

10th 

99 

1493 

18 th 


1481 

loth 

99 

1469 

12th 

99 

1457 

9th 

99 

1492 

18th 

19 

1480 

Loth 

99 

1468 

12th 

99 

1456 

9th 

99 

1491 

18th 

99 

1479 

loth 

99 

1467 

12th 

9 9 

1455 

9th 

*9 

1490 

18th 

19 

1478 

loth 

99 

1466 

12 th 

99 

1454 

9th 

99 

1489 

17 th 

99 

1477 

14th 

99 

1465 

11th 

i 

99 

1453 

8th 

99 


We can from this see quite clearly that we need only here 
consider the information yielded from the fixed year. 

We now arrive at the following result, which I have 
already elsewhere pointed out ; — 

Having found a satisfactory starting-point, based on the 
rising of Sothis, which is shown to have taken place on 
the 28th Epiphi under Thutmosis III, we looked out all the 
new moons which occurred during a fairly long period, viz. 
from 1505 to 1461. Amongst these, however, was only one 
combination corresponding to the given conditions, which 
demanded that new moons should fall on the 21st Pachon 
in the 23rd year and on the 30th Mechir in the 24th year 
of the reign of the above-named king. The new moons 
are those of — 

B.c. 1481, April 5th (= Pachon 21st), and 
B.c. 1479, January 15th (= Mechir 30th). 
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But since the vernal equinox of the year 1481 fell on the 
3rd April of 12 h. 56 m. of average civil Greenwich time, 
and the new moon of the 5th April ( = 2 1 st Pachon), b.c. 
1481, appeared two days after the vernal equinox, therefore 
the combination here found agrees well with the statement — 

“ In the year 23, month Pachon, 
day 21, 

day of the celebration of the 
new moon festival, 
corresponding to the fixing 
of the coronation festival at 
the beginning of the morning.” 

We are therefore led to believe that the 23rd year of 
the reign of Thutmosis III began on the 19th March 
(=:4th Pachon), b.c. 1481. According to the inscription 
in Amenemheb’s tomb, he reigned “from the year i to the 
year liv, last day of Phamemth." Therefore Thutmosis HI 
reigned from the 20^A March, b.c. 1503, to the l-^th February, 
B.C. 1449. 

Now it is true that I have explained in reply to 
Mr. Eisenlohr’s written request that, if the movable year 
of the Egyptians be throughout adhered to, then the 
16th May, b.c. 1482, and the 24th February, b.c. 1480, 
would have to be regarded as tbe dates of the new moons 
in the reign of Thutmosis III, which we are now con- 
sidering, and then the year 1504, instead of 1503, would 
have to stand as the first j'ear of the reign of Thutmosis III, 
instead of 1503. But although I have made this statement 
I do not at all wish it to be thought that I have abandoned 
my view regarding the Egyptian form of year and the 
accession of Thutmosis III. I have merely wished to show 
that even if we accept the theory of a movable year, the 
length of the reign of Thutmosis III as stated by me has 
been proved correct. In other words : while it was generally 
held that Thutmosis III had reigned at the latest during 
tbe last 33 years of the seventeenth century b.c., it was my 
wish to show that he only began to reign at the end of the 
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sixteenth century b.c. Whether it were 1503 or 1504, could 
make no difference to us in our attempt to find a starting- 
point for further chronological investigations. But on nn 
account did I wish it to be thought that with my com- 
mimication to Eisenlohr I had relinquished my standpoint, 
viz., that I believed Thutmosis III to have reigned from 
the 20th March, 1503, to the 14th February, b.c. 1449. 

But this question must be looked at from another point 
of view. C. F. Lehmann raises in his work, “ Zwei 
Haupfprobleme der altorientalischen Chronologie und Hire 
Lomng,” ^ some doubts regarding my determination of 
the duration of the reign of Thutmosis III, because Mahler 
in his calculations makes use of the theory that the 
Egyptians celebrated the new moon festival on the day of 
the actual new moon. But this theory is entirely in- 
admissible. The Egyptians reckoned by the solar year. We 
can indeed presume that they made exact lunar observations, 
but not exact calculations, such as are necessary to determine 
the exact time of the invisible new moon. Until the 
contrary be proved, we must believe that, like the Arabs 
of the present day, the Egyptians celebrated the new moon 
festival when her sickle first became visible.” 

But an important circumstance has not here been con- 
sidered. Whilst, namely, the Egyptians had already at an 
early date abandoned the lunar year and adjusted their 
calendar by the solar year, they had still continued to 
consider most carefully the course of the moon. But it waa 
not, as many still believe, the new light (Neulicht) — i.e. 
the first appearance of the moon’s sickle after the actual 
conjunction — to which they paid attention. They regarded 
rather the appearance of the full moon, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the moment of the real conjunction 
cannot be observed. Just as the Babylonians, Greeks, and 
still to-day the Jews, celebrate in the neic moon the rejuven- 
escence or return of the moon after her accomplished circuit, 
so the full moon was to the Egyptians the completion of the 


Leipzig, put. by Ed. Ffeiffer, 1898. 
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moon’s monthly circuit ; it was to the Egyptian mind on 
the day of full moon that the moon renewed itself or became 
rejuvenated. Thus we read {Brugseli, Thesaur. inscript. 

^egypt-. Pt- i) 

1. (p. 30): “Life and renewal occur eternally; the 

moon returns to her place, and the eye of the full 
moon is endoxced icith her splendour.” 

2. (p. 34) : “ It is the gods who glorify the eye of the 

moon, when it renews its course on the 15th day of 
the lunar month” 

3. (p. 35) : “ The eye of the moon (the full moon) is 

unhurt, and she is endowed with its splendours 
so as to bring blessing; the eye is proof against 
all evil and reneics its youth every month.” 

4. (p. 38) : “ The heavens rejoice as at a feast since they 

bear the form of the full moon.” 

5. (p. 45) : “ The eye of the full moon is completed on the 

15th day of the lunar month.” 

Etc. 

Thus they celebrated the commencement of the new lunar 
month on the day of full moon. They divided the lunar 
month into two parts, viz. the days of the decreasing and the 
days of the increasing moon. On the ceiling in the Pronaos 
of the temple at Dendera the phases of the moon are 
portrayed amongst other astronomical inscriptions. The 
collective representation falls into three special divisions, 
which refer in order to the decreasing, increasing, and full 
moon. Brugsch writes thus about it, after a thorough 
investigation : — ' 

“Picture I. Day of the decreasing moon. In a barque 
inside a disc is seen the eye of the moon ‘udat.’ Seven 
divinities seated above and as many seated below represent 
the 14 days of the decreasing moon. The entire back- 
ground is kept very dark so as to harmonize with it. Four 
jackal-headed divinities worship the disc, and so do four 


‘ Thes. inscr. Aegypt., pt. i, p. 33 fJ. 
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buinan-headed falcons on the opposite side. A two-lined 
inscription above the falcons runs thus : ‘ It is the gods who 
glorify the eye of the moon, when it renews its course on the 
15th day of the lunar month. Behold ! the goddess in her 
form of a glorious child, she has endowed the eye of the moon 
with her splendour.’ 

“ Picture II. The 14 days of the increasing moon. 
Fourteen divinities, each belonging to a lunar day, and 
each seated on one of the steps of a flight of stairs. At 
the top of the latter the full moon shines towards them, 
floating about a pillar. Behind it the God Thot worshipping 
with uplifted hands. To the left of the pillar with the 
moon’s eye above it is the following inscription : “ The 
eye of the moon (the full moon) is unhurt, and she is 
endowed with its splendours so as to bring blessing ; the 
eye is proof against all evil and renews its youth every 
month.” On the right of the pillar is the following 
inscription : “ Rejoice, inhabitants of the earth ! the moon 
shines at her rising, and her ship, the seat of her splendour, 
is designed for those who tarry on the earth.” Below the 
flight of steps described above, we find a specification of the 
30 days of the lunar month according to their eponymic 
names and a list of the protecting divinities belonging 
to them. 

If we look carefully into this specification, we shall notice 
two important points. The most striking of these is the 
bringing into greater prominence of the four chief phases 
of the moon : Ist lunar day = Hib-enti-paut = “ celebration 
of new moon”; 7th lunar day = Hib-dena-tep = “cele- 
bration of the first quarter ” ; 15th lunar day = “ celebration 
of the fifteenth ” (therefore celebration of full moon) ; and 
23rd lunar day = Hib-dena-sonnu = “ celebration of the 
second quarter.” On the other side we note that, while 
the first lunar day is shown to be “ the celebration of new 
moon,” the second lunar day is called “IIib-abud” = 
“ celebration of the month.” At the same time we see that 
the day succeeding the “ celebration of the month ” bears 
the same name as the 16th day of the month succeeding 
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"the day of full moon, tIz. “ Hib-masper.” And the lunar 
day (i.e. the seventh) occurring 8 days before full moon has 
the same name as the lunar day (i.e. the 23rd) occurring 
'8 days after full moon, viz. “ celebration of the quarter.” 
We learn from this that the Egyptians, whilst observing 
the full moon and counting the days of the decreasing moon 
from full moon to the conjunction, regarded the day held 
to be the first lunar day as the day of the actual conjunction, 
therefore the “ day of new moon ” ; the second lunar day, 
day of the “ celebration of the month,” was the day of the 
new light (Neulicht). Hence the 16th day, the first day 
nfter full moon, on which the first risible decrease of the 
moon’s light takes place, bears the same name as the day 
following the day of the “ celebration of the month,” because 
this day is succeeded by the first visible increase of the neto 
light (Heulicbt). And, indeed, once they knew the average 
duration of the synodical month and gave all their attention 
to the appearance of the full moon, it was easy for them 
to determine beforehand the time (or at any rate certainly 
the day) of the true conjunction. And therefore the day 
of the conjunction was the day of the “ celebration of new 
■moon,” and the succeeding day as being the day of the 
new light (Neulicht) was first the day of the “celebration 
of the month.” With this a very important question is 
determined. Eor whenever we find a day denoted by the 
Egyptians as hib-enti-paut” — “ celebration of the new moon,” 
that day must be regarded by us as the day of the true new 
moon, and upon that we must make our calculations. Now 
we read on the statistical table of Karnak, amongst other 
texts bearing on Thutmosis III — 

“ renpit xxiii, tep semu, haru 21, ham en Ijib en paid ” ; 

i.e., “year xxiii, month Pachon, day 21, day of the celebration 
■of new moon.” Thus it ■was necessary to reckon with the 
true new moon as a basis, and not trith the new light (Neulicht). 

Having thus explained the reasons which oblige us to 
build upon the true new moon (i.e. the conjunction between 
sun and moon), I cannot better gather together the resume 
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of my inTestigation than by quoting Lehmann’s own words:. 
“Mahler’s theory for Thutmosis III might be perhaps 
possible from the point of view of historical chronology. 
Were it, however, free from objections from the point of 
view of astronomical chronology, we should then have to 
agree with it entirely.” * 

And, again, Lehmann says on p. 149 of his work 
(“ Zwei Hauptprohleme ”), in reference to my theory about 
Kameses II : “ Mahler’s theory of 1348 is untenable’’ 

“And the reason why Mahler’s theory is false, can be also 
clearly seen. Eisenlohr has already pointed out (P.S.B.A., 
xvii, 281, and Report of Geneva Congress, p. 87) that 
Mahler’s theory about Rameses II is very questionable, for 
he has, amongst other things, built up his calculations upon 
an incorrectly read date taken from a papyrus of the 52nd 
year of this king’s reign, and has interpreted the festival 
celebrated on this day as being a new moon festival, whilst 
in reality the latter is very improbable.” 

But it was not the above-mentioned date from the Leyden 
papyrus of the 52nd year of Rameses II that started my 
calculations about the reign of Rameses II, but the festival 
of the Sothis period that was celebrated in the 30th year 
of his reign. According to Oppolzer the renewal of this 
period had taken place in the year b.c. 1318, and therefore 
it did not need any higher mathematics to calculate from this 
the first j'ear of Rameses II. My decision was supported by 
the fact that the moon, as is shown by the hieroglyphic 



, was on the day of the Sothis festival at the 20th 


place of the lunar month, which in reality agrees with the 
20th July, B.c. 1318.2 I only used the date referred to in 
the Leyden papyrus to strengthen still more the year that 
had been discovered for the accession of Rameses II, and 
if the reading from the papyrus was not to be trusted, 
yet I shall hardly be blamed if I found the reading of 
Brugsch to afford, if not the basis of my investigations. 


* “ Zwei Haaptprobleme,” p. 150, 11. 1-3. 

* See Zeitseh. t. aegypt. Sprache, 1889, p. 99. 
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at least another proof in support of them. Should the 
reading of Briigach he incorrect, this still does not affect 
the result of the determination of the time of the reign 
of Rameses II, since, as has been already shown, the date 
in the Leyden papyrus did not represent the starting-point 
of the calculation. Still, it is certainly striking that the 
date which was eventually read wrong in the papyrus agrees 
with the other determinations. 

We will now examine Lehmann's results more closely. 
He finds that Rameses II reigned at the earliest from 
B.c. 1324 to 1258 (see his work, “Zwei Hauptprobleme,” 
pp. 160, 164, and table iii). Starting from these dates he 
places the accession of Rameses III in the year b.c. 1235. 
But he makes an unfortunate clerical error (see p. 168 of 
his above-mentioned work, note 3) in the date 1258 by 
exchanging the places of the figures 5 and 8, and he 
therefore makes Rameses II reign from b.c. 1324 to 1285 
instead of from b.c. 1324 to 1258. He then deducts 50 
(the number of the years between Rameses II and 
Rameses III) from his incorrect date 1285, and thus obtains 
the number 1235. This he has placed in table iii without 
remarking that this number, which again comes near to 
those that I had given to Rameses III, owes its origin only 
to a bad clerical error. For if Lehmann had made no- 
mistake in stating the length of the reign of Rameses II, 
and had put down the dates 1324 to 1258 which he had 
originally decided upon, he would then have been obliged 
to give to Rameses HI not 1235 but 1258—50 = 1208. 
And the number 1208 should have made him hesitate all 
the sooner, since by considering the 32 years’ reign of 
Rameses III and the 6 years’ reign of Rameses IV, for 
which latter we have sure proof (see “ Zeitsch. f. aegypt. 
Spr.,” 1891, p. 73), we are led to fix the rising of Sothis, 
shown by the table of hours in the tomb of Rameses VI, 
to have occurred on the 1st Paophi in the year b.c. 1198. 

I am only surprised that Lehmann has not perceived the 
contradiction in his statements and also in the arranging 
of table iii, for he there writes : “ Rameses II at the earliest 
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1324—1258, Rameses III from about 1235-1200 (32 years).” 
When be appeals to a remark on p. 168, he might have 
noticed that 1258—1235 = 23 and not 50. If we, on the 
contrary, begin from my starting-point, we shall find — 
Hameses II, b.c. 1347-1280 ; 

Eameses III, b.c. 1240-1208 

(see “ Zeitsch. f. aegypt. Spr.,” vol. xxxii, p. 99 if.). We have 
thus a period of 40 years for the kings Merneptah, Seti II, 
Ameumesses, Siptnh, Arsu, and Setnecht, and we have still 
left B.c. 1208—1202 for Rameses IV, who reigned 6 years. 
The rising of Sothis on the 1st Paophi under Rameses VT 
bringsnsinto the year 1318-(4 x 30) = 1318-120 = b.c. 1198, 
and we know that between Rameses IV and Rameses VI 
was another king, Rameses V, who was set aside by 
Rameses VI. 


That the dates given above are sure is still further proved 
by the synchronism heivi eGnAmenophis IV, Burnahurias, and 
Assuruhallit on the tables of Tell el-Amarna. Hence we see 
that the year b.c. 1335, lehicli we have found to he the year of 
the Exodus, was the 13//* year of the reign of Rameses II. 

Whilst it is thus generally believed that King Merneptah, 
son and successor to Rameses II, was the king under whom 
the Exodus of the Israelites took place, we here recognize 
in Rameses II the ruler under whose reign, so glorious and 
prosperous for Egypt, the departure of the Israelites was 
brought about. But then it must have been one of the 
sons of Rameses II (probably his presumptive successor) 
who pursued the children of Israel when they wished to 
encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea 
(Exodus, xiv, 2), and this was also the royal prince who met 
with his destruction together with numerous Egyptians. 

We can also now solve another question. In Tank (Zoan), 
the residential town of Rameses II, that was also called 
by him “ city of Rameses,” the people named an era after 
one of the Hyksos kings (Nubti), and its 400th year fell 
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ia the reign of Rameses 11. The number 400 was con- 
nected with that 400 years’ oppression which was foretold in 
a vision to the patriarch Abraham, but the connection 
with Rameses II was obscure. But it becomes clear to us 
since we have recognized the Pharaoh of the Exodus in 
Rameses II ; we can also see why the author of Genesis- 
took the number 400 instead of 430. It had assuredly been 
handed down to him that the Exodus had taken place under 
Rameses II ; he will also have known of those 400 years 
of the Nubti era ; and since Jacob, as a matter of fact, had 
come to Egypt in the reign of a Hyksos king, the author 
of the corresponding part of Genesis will have placed this 
event in Nuhti’s reign and have reckoned those 400 years of 
oppression from that time. 

But we now arrive at the corresponding explanation 
of the information obtained from the Merneptah stele 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper. Since the stele 
records an event occurring in the 5th year of Merneptah’s 
reign, it must itself date from the year b.c. 1275, and 
therefore it falls in the 60th year after the Exodus. But 
this was just the time when Joshua had proceeded to divide 
the tract of country already occupied by the Israelites, 
although the conquest of the whole washy no means finished. 
For according to the “ Liber Jehosuah ” (chap, xiv, 7) Joshua 
was in his 40th year at the time of the Exodus, and since 
he attained to the age of 110 years (Jehosuah, xxiv, 29), he 
must have been a very old man when Merneptah made 
preparations to carry on a desperate war against the 
increasingly threatening Libyan invaders. But, according 
to the Biblical record, Joshua was still iu such full 
possession of his powers that he could advise and lead the 
Israelites in all their undertakings. Individual tribes had 
had their property appointed to them, but the pacification 
of the country was not yet accomplished, and the people had 
everywhere to look out for the lurking foe. At one time it 
was the Jebusites, at another the Ammorites or the Canaanites, 
who could not be entirely subdued and who had therefore to 
be tolerated as inhabitants who paid tribute. 
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Since we have placed the Exodus in the year b.c. 1335 
and the accession of Memeptah in the year b.c. 1280, it is 
now clear to us why we do not find in Memeptah’s hymn 
of victory the usual hieroglyphic denoting a country 
accompanying the name of “Israel,” but only the group 
^ ^ = “ Amu ” = “ Asiatics ” or “ Asiatic people.” In 

consequence of the expeditions under Joshua which they 
undertook to conquer the Holy Land, and upon which they 
murdered and burnt down everything (see “Liber Jehosuah,” 


chap, x-xii), they were denoted as being a —fkt~ 
“horde.” And since we not only find on the stele the well- 
known Biblical name of “ Canaan,” but also the territories 
of Askelon and Gaza quoted close together and connected in 
such a way as to be perfectly parallel to the Biblical story, 
we can understand the connection that places Israel along 
with the other Asiatic peoples. And the hhtorical meaning 
of it all now becomes still clearer to us. 


Since we thus see in Rameses II that Pharaoh in whose 
reign Israel departed from Egypt, the question, it is true, 
crops up — What made the Israelites wish to burst their 
bonds and leave the country under the rule of a sovereign 
who hears in history the name of “the Great”? Was the 
political situation of Egypt at that time of such a nature 
that a people, reckoned as being “alien” and forced to 
groan under hard bondage, could suddenly rise up man for 
man in order to turn their backs upon this country ? 

We shall obtain some information upon this point by 
looking back into the history of that time. We know that 
in consequence of the conquests under the kings of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, the riches of Syria and other neigh- 
bouring territories must have been thrown open to the 
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Egyptians, but that at the same time foreign influences 
began to make themselves felt. This was all the easier 
since a people was dwelling in the country who maintained 
the Semitic culture and speech, and who at their departure 
counted over 600,000 warriors. These circumstances were 
specially unfortunate for Egypt under the last kings of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. Then the bonds that should have 
bound Syria and her neighbouring territories to Egypt 
were completely loosened, and when Rameses I ascended 
the throne, the Hittites had already become a great power 
=and taken the hegemony in Syria into their own hands. 
For quite twenty-one years did Rameses 11 fight against 
this people, and the war was only ended by a treaty, but 
not by the conquest of the enemy. It is not surprising 
that a people, cradled both in Palestine and Syria and 
Raving 600,000 warriors in tbeir midst, should at such 
a time become filled with thoughts of freedom and should 
break away from bondage ; it is rather a natural result of 
'the general political situation of those times. 

And when we read (Exodus, xii, 38), “ And a mixed 
multitude went up also with them,” this must certainly 
refer to those foreign troops whom the Egyptians had 
-captured and enrolled as hirelings to their army. For 
already in the reign of Sett I, predecessor to Rameses II, 
European peoples (the Schardana, the Schakaluscha, and 
others) had come into Egypt and had been taken prisoners. 
They were, however, added to the native Egyptian army 
as foreign troops, and were therefore glad to be able to 
depart from the hated foreign land with the children of 
Israel. Hence these conditions are quite suitable if we let 
the Exodus follow under Rameses II, b.c. 1335. 

We should also note that various characteristic signs 
■connecting the old rabbinical tradition with the Exodus 
fall in exactly with the year b.c. 1335. We find in the 
“ Pirhe di R. EUescr ” that the departure is affirmed to have 
taken place on a “ Thursday." This view is also held in 
the Talmud (cf. Sabbath 87®), and the Schulchan-A.ruch also 
maintains that the \bth Nisan, the day of the Exodus, was 
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a Thursday. Tliis all agrees witli tlie year b.c. 1335, for iit 
that year the 15th Nisan fell on a Thursday, and indeed ony 
Thursday the 21th March (Julian calendar). 


Having found the Exodus to have taken place in the year 
B.c. 1335, i.e. the 13th year of the reign of E-ameses II, 
a succession of other difiBculties that were connected witb 
the question of the Exodus find a reasonable solution, 
Merneptah had been held to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus,, 
and at the same time Rameses II was steadfastly maintained 
to be the foster-father of Moses. But the result of this was^ 
that no agreement could be found between the length of the 
reign of Rameses II as given on the monuments and the 
Biblical evidence for the age of Moses at the time of the 
Exodus. According to the evidence of the monuments- 
Rameses II ascended the throne when he was 10 years old 
and reigned 67 years, thus attaining to an age of 77 years. 
Virchov has examined his mummy, which is preserved in the 
Museum at Kaina, and the external signs found on it com- 
pletely confirm this age of 77 years. Moses w'as already 80 
years old when he stood before Pharaoh and asked him to- 
let the children of Israel depart into the wilderness- 
(Exodus, vii, 7). How if Merneptah were the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus, then Moses would have been 80 years of age 
about 4 years after the death of the Great Rameses ; in 
other words, when Rameses was 81 years of age, Moses 
would have been 80 years of age. If, then, we believe that 
the Israelites left Egj’pt at the time of Merneptah, we 
cannot possibly accept as an indisputable fact the theory 
that Rameses II was the foster-father of Moses, for the 
former theory would make Moses to be only one year 
younger than his foster-father. If, on the other hand, we 
believe Rameses II to have been the Pharaoh whose 
daughter found the infant Moses in the ark of bulrushes, 
then the Exodus must have taken place long ajter 
Merneptah. Of the theories mentioned above the one is- 
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as untenable as the other, and both contradict the historical 
evidence of the Egyptian monuments. 

The Pharaoh of the Exodus was Rameses II. And since 
we place the Exodus in the year b.c. 1335, we find that 
Moses was horn in the year b.c. 1415. That was the 25th 
year of the reign of Xing Amenophis III. It is known that 
the latter had chosen for his wife one who was not an 
Egyptian. We do not know, it is true, to which tribe the 
Queen Thi (daughter of a certain Juao and his wife Thuao) 
belonged, hut we do know that she was of neither Egyptian 
nor royal descent, and was therefore an “ alien,” whom the 
priests hated and disHked. But Pharaoh, on the contrary, 
was greatly attached to her. We can understand why the 
daughter of such a woman, who was herself a foreigner and 
an alien, should dare to bring into the palace the child found 
in the bulrushes who was not of Egj'ptian birth ; and it is 
also not surprising that Moses, child of an alien and bated 
race, should have been brought up in a roj’al manner at the 
court of a queen who was herself an alien hated by the 
people and the priesthood, and whose chief aim was to 
educate her children in foreign customs and culture. 

The name also of “ Moses ” that was imposed upon the 
foundling by the Egyptian princess is one that corresponds 
to those times. The Bible itself tells us that the child 
did not receive this name from his parents, but from the 
Egyptian princess who discovered him. We have therefore 
to seek in the word = Moses for an Egyptian and 

not for a Hehreic name. This name was not an uncommon 
one under the rulers of the Eighteenth Dynasty. No less 
than five kings of this dynasty bore this name. The founder 
of the eighteenth royal house was called “A ahmes (Amosis)” 
= “ moon-child.” Four kings bore the name “ Thutmes 
(Thutmosis) ” = “Tluit-child.” Thus the foundling was 
called “ Mes (Moses) ” = “child.” Etymology also points 
to the Egyptian origin of the word In “ Zeitschrift 

fiir aegypt. Sprache ” (vol. xxx, year 1892, p. 9) we read 
of an extremely important discovery made by Sommel, 

J.K.A.S. 1901 . 5 
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which shows that the Egyptian sounds jl and — , which 
are generally held to he equivalent to s, are two different 
sounds, P answering etymologically to the Semitic gi and 
— to the Semitic D- Sotnmel therefore proposes that 


— , answering to the D, should still he taken to represent 
s, hut p, answering to the Semitic tit, should he on the 
contrary represented hy £ We then find that the name 
comes from the Egyptian stem [ ] P = — “ to bear,” 

or “ the child.” 


King Amenophis III, in whose reign we thus place the birth 
of Moses, had caused, like his grandfather Thutmosis III, 
numerous buildings to be erected in honour of Amon. In 
the very first years of his reign he carried on the working 
of the limestone quarries in the Mokattam mountains, which 
had been already opened by his royal predecessors. The 
buildings to contain the sacred things at Karnak were 
continued, and new temples were also added. He had set 
up in Luxor a new temple to Amon. He could rightly say 
of himself “ that he had accomplished great monuments, 
marvellous works that had never been seen elsewhere.” In 
working the quarries and building the temples he preferred 
to employ the “aliens,” and thus the words of the Bible, 
telling us of the hard labour to which the Israelites were 
condemned, apply very well to his reign. 

One other circumstance must be mentioned which shows 
that Merneptah was not king at the time of the Exodus. 
We are told in the book of Exodus that Pharaoh was visited 
with ten plagues before he allowed the Israelites to depart 
out of Egypt. The last of these plagues was the death of 
the first-born, amongst whom was also the first-born of the 
royal house. But Merneptah was succeeded by his son and 
heir, Seti II (who was called officially. User = cheperu = 
ra), who already in his father’s lifetime enjoyed the peculiar 
■distinction of being called the crown-prince of the kingdom. 
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We know on the other hand that the eldest sons of 
Hameses II had died during their father’s reign, and it was 
only the fourteenth in the long succession of children whom 
destiny marked out to ascend the throne. 

Thus the traditions received by the people agree with the 
historical dates on the monuments, and we must therefore 
believe, supported by the above exact statements of Egyptian 
nnd Biblical chronology, that the Exodus did not take place 
under Merneptah, but in the reign of the king Rameses II, and 
■actually on the 27th March, b.c. 1335. 
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Art. Ill — Notes on Persian MSS. in Indian Libraries. By 
H. Beveridge. 

I. The Mulla Firm Library, Bombay. — This owes its 
existence to the liberality and public spirit of Mulla Flruz 
b. Kawus,' a Parsi ecclesiastic and a friend of Jonathan 
Duncan, for whom he wrote the poem called the George- 
ndma. The library is open to the public, but it seems 
to be little known to the citizens. It is situated in the 
native part of the town, in a lane off the Kalka Devi 
Road, and is near the Roman Catholic Cathedral. There 
is a printed catalogue (Bombay, 1873) by E. Rehatsek, 
a Hungarian scholar, who lived for many years in Bombay, 
and who died there in December, 1891. 

The books are kept in an upper room of a house in the 
compound of a Parsi temple, and are well taken care of. 
There are many Persian manuscripts, but none perhaps of 
very great value or of much historical interest. The library 
is especially rich in astrological and astronomical works. 
There are also many MSS. in Zend dealing with the Parsi 
religion. Among the Arabic MSS. there is a line, beautifully 
written copy of the Canon Masiidicus. Among the Persian 
MSS. are one or two copies of the Akbarndma, and a well- 
written copy of the Tdrij^ Alfi. Dnfortunately this last 
has blanks. For instance, there is a hiatus from Humayun’s 
flight into Persia to his expedition against Balkh, and of 


^ There does not appear to be any biography of him, but Mr. Rehatsek gives 
some information about him in the preface to his catalogue, and the Mulla gives 
some particulars about himself in the book of his poems and in his TD'm l^iirad, 
pp. 60, 181, and 215 of Eehatsek’s Catalogue. He was a native of Broach, and 
went to Persia tvith his father when he was 10 years old, and stayed there 
twelve years. He died in 1830. From Sir Alexander Johnstone’s report. 
Appendix, Transactions E.A.S., vol. iii, it appears that Mulla Firuz's father 
was sent to Persia at the expense of the Parsis. Maria Graham (Lady Callcot) 
describes the MuEa’s personal appearance in her Journal (London, 1812). 
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this no warning is given, the narrative passing from one- 
subject to the other on the same page. There is also 
apparently no account of Humayun’s death in the MS. An 
interesting and apparently rare MS. is a Turkish-Persian 
and Persian-Turkish dictionary by Azafarl, the poetical 
name of Mirza ‘All Ba^t, son of Mirza Muhammad Wali. 
The author speaks of his ancestors having lived in the time 
of Aurangzib, and claims descent on the one side from 
Timur and on the other from Hazrat Khwaja Buzurg 
Khwaja Naqshband. In Dr. Sprenger’s Catalogue of the 
Elliot MSS., J.A.S.B., 1855, vol. xxiii, p. 247, there is 
a notice, No. 119, of a manuscript called the Waqi^yat 
Azafari, and this is stated to be the memoir of Muhammad 
Izahya-d-din Mlrzii ‘All Bakht, who was familiarly called 
Mirza Gurgiini. He was descended, we are told, from the 
royal house of Delhi, and was alive in 1215 (1800), The 
MS. also contained the author’s Re^ta divan. This is 
one of the MSS. which did not reach the British Museum. 
Mr. Rehatsek says (p. 54, No. 27) that there is no date to 
the MS. in the Mulla Firuz Library, but the colophon says 
it was written in 1220 (1805) at Mandraj Chinnapattam 
(Madras). It was in this dictionary that I found the 
explanation of the word tashqmtal, which occurs in Babar’s 
Memoirs and in the Akbarnama. 

There is a jest-book or book of anecdotes called Liitaif 
alzaruij, No. 44, p. 230, of the printed catalog ue, and 
No. 546 of the manuscript one, which Mr. Rehatsek 
describes as being by Husain Waiz Kashfl, but in reality 
it is by his son Ali. See Rieu, 7575, MS. Add. 18,408, 
where it is called Lafuif-al-tmcaif. There is also a manu- 
script of Omar Khayyam’s quatrains, No. 78, p. 149, of the 
printed catalogue, and No. 334 of the manuscript catalogue, 
but it does not appear to be of much value. 

It is to be noted that the books in the library are not 
arranged according to the numbers of Rehatsek’s Catalogue, 
but according to a manuscript catalogue prepared when the 
contents of the library were going to be insured. For 
example, the Tdrm Alfi is No. 42, p. 94, of Rehatsek’s 
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Catalogue, but the numbers in the manuscript catalogue are 
116 and 117. Unless the numbers of the manuscript 
catalogue are given, the librarian has a difficulty in finding 
the MS. that is wanted. Mr. Eehatsek’s Catalogue is 
a good and meritorious one, but it was written before the 
publication of the British Museum Catalogue, and it contains 
no references to the contents of other libraries. The author 
was a solitary scholar, and had the defects of his qualities. 

II. The Library of the Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society . — The Society has magnificent rooms in the Town 
Hall, and it has a splendid library of printed books, but there 
are no Persian MSS. 

There are several second-hand booksellers in the Kalka 
Devi Road and elsewhere in Bombay, but they do not appear 
to have any MSS. The lithographed publications of the 
Bombay Educational Society — e.g. Ferishta, Habib-m-Sair, 
etc. — are now almost unprocurable in Bombay. The Bombay 
Branch of the R.A.S. does not hold regular meetings, and on 
the whole Bombay seems to be given over to commercial 
pursuits. Oriental studies have much decayed since the time 
of Sir James Mackintosh. 

III. Jaipur Library . — I found only one Persian MS. in 
the Jaipur Library, and that was one of no value. The 
library has been celebrated a good deal in India and else- 
where, but it contains nothing except printed books, and 
these are mostly English. Jai Singh was a great and 
stirring man, but it seems a pity that he was bitten by the 
Indian mania of founding a capital, and left the picturesque 
Ambar for the prosaic flatness and regularity' of Jaipur. In 
the Maharajah of Jaipur’s private library the only Persian 
MS. is the Bazmncima, a Persian translation of the Mahdbharat 
made in Akbar’s time. It is a superb copy, and is averred 
to be the original which was made for Akbar. It appears to 
have been presented by Muhammad Shah to Jai Singh. ^ It 
has been bound in four volumes. There are numerous 


* See Dr. Headley’s Memorials of </«■ Jeypore Exhibition, London, 1883. 
There are old seals on the MS., hut I could not read them, and Dr. Hendley 
says they are illegible. 
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pictures in it, and some of them are very beautiful, e.g. that 
of Bikhya ^ standing over the sleeping prince and altering 
the words of the letter. Each picture is protected by a thin 
membrane made of the skin of the Samhar deer. The 
handwriting is very fine, and the copy appears to be com- 
plete. It contains Ahul Fazl’s preface. There are also in 
the Maharajah’s Kbrary some interesting portraits of the 
Moghul emperors and others. Among the latter is one of 
Samru (Walter Reinhardt) in an Oriental costume. 

IV. Ahcar Library. — This is in the Palace, and was 
formed by Rajah Bani Singh. It is a noble monument of 
his liberality and literary tastes. It is especially rich in 
Sanskrit MSS., and these have been catalogued by Professor 
Peterson. Some account of the library will be found in 
Dr. Hendley’s Ahcar and its Art Treasures, London, 1888. 
The best known of the Persian MSS. is the splendid copy of 
the Gulistan, which cost half a lakh of rupees. It has been 
deserihed by Eastwick in Murray’s Handbook, in Major 
Powlett’s statistical account of Alwar, and the book of 
Dr. Hendley above mentioned. A curious thing about the 
book is that the penmanship is by an Armenian, Aga Sahib, 
who was converted to Muhammadanism at Delhi by one 
Razavl Sahib, but whose wife remained a Christian. One of 
the pictures represents him presenting his book to the Rajah. 
The pictures and arabesques were done by native artists. 

The library contains the t^arafndma,^ a history of Abdullah 
Khan Uzbek, and a very good copy of the Haft Iqlim, but 
the real glory of the library is a magnificent copy of Babar’s 
Memoirs, Waq'iydt Bdbari. I have described this MS. 
elsewhere (vide Asiatic Quarterly Journal for July, 1900). 
According to the colophon it was made in 937 a.h. by 
‘AlI-al-Katib, a famous calligrapher (vide the Haft Iqlim), at 
Mashhad. There are specimens of ‘All Katib’a handwriting 
in the British Museum ; see the album there. Or. 1372, 
pp. 786 a and b. One of the specimens has the date 939, 

) \ isa in Sanskrit. She changed Visn, poison, into lier own name ; or in 
Hindi, Bikh into Bikliya. The prince was Chandrahasa. 

= See Supplement to Rien’s Catalogue, No. 73, p. 49. 
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and this is expressed in a chronogram as well as in figures. 
There are also specimens of his handwriting in Room XVI 
of the Oriental Department of the South Kensington 
Museum. Apparently he died in 950 a.h., and as the 
Persian is identical with that known as ‘Abdu-r-rahlm’s 
translation, its existence seems to he destructive of ‘Abdu-r- 
rahim’s claim to be the translator of the Memoirs. There 
are seals on it of Humayiin dated 942, and of Akbar dated 
981. I could not find any history of this remarkable copy, 
except that it was bought in Samvat 1833 (1836). There 
are extracts from it in a MS. made for Sir Henry Elliot 
in 1850, and now in the British Museum, Or. 1827, Rieu, iii, 
926rt. There are on the flyleaves notes in English and in 
Persian to the effect that the extracts were sent from Alwar 
and were made from the Rajah’s book. Dr. Rieu describes 
the manuscript as “ three detached portions of the translation 
of the Memoirs of Baber by Mirza ‘Abdu-r-rahlm,” which 
shows that he found the translation to be the same as that 
'known as ‘Abdu-r-rahlm’s. There can be little doubt that 
these extracts were made from the copy seen by me in the 
Palace at Alwar, and so unless the colophon and the seals of 
Humayun and Akbar are forgeries, the story that ‘Abdu-r- 
rahim translated the Memoirs must be given up. 

The Alwar Library contains some interesting portraits. 
Among them is one of Babar enthroned, and with a red 
purse or a kharita in his hand. Humayiin kneels before him, 
and a vizier called Mirza Hushyur stands behind. There 
is also a full-length portrait of Akbar as an old, fair- 
complexioned man holding a rose. One of the treasured MSS. 
in the Library is the ‘AJd'ib-i-Makhluqat of Abul Husain, son 
of Mir Kaliin RazavT. It is a book on natural history, and 
has many illustrations. The last picture depicts the author 
presenting his book to the blind Shah ‘Aalam.^ 

I did not visit Jodhpur or Bikanir, but I learnt by 
correspondence that there w'ere no Persian MSS. in the 


‘ Joshi Gangadhar, the old libranan seen by Mr. Eastwick, was still aHve 
when I was at Jaipur, but had retired, and been succeeded by his son. The 
book is probably a translation of Al Qazbtni, Rieu, ii, 462. 
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libraries there. N^or did I visit Udaipur, but I leamfr 
tKrough Captain Yate that the Victoria Library possessed 
some MSS., among which was a copy of Khwandamir’s- 
Kdnun-i-Humayun. I also obtained a copy of the same 
work from a private individual in Udaipur. 

V. Delhi. — There is a firm of booksellers in the Dariba 
Lane, Mukban Lai & Co., who have a good many MSS., 
chiefly divans, but the only library I saw in Delhi was that 
of Nawab Mirza Syedu-d-dln Ahmad Khan of Laharu. His 
father’s name was Nawab M. Zlauddln Ahmad. The library 
is in Qasim Jan Lane. In it I saw a copy of Mirza Haidar’s 
Tarikh Bashidi and one of Jauhar’s Memoirs of Snmayun. 

VI. Agra — I did not find any libraries in Agra. The 
Agra College had once a good many MSS., though the printed 
catalogue which still exists and which I have seen some- 
where in India shows that none of the MSS. were very rare. 
However, such as they were, they were all destroyed by the 
rabble at the time of the Mutiny, except the Memoirs of 
Babar and one other MS. These owed their preservation to 
their having been out on loan at the time, a fact which may 
be an argument in favour of lending MSS. The Bdbarnama, 
as it is called, is a fine copy, but inferior to the Alwar one, 
and has no colophon. The illustrations look like reductions 
of the splendid copy in the British Museum — No. 75, p. 51, of 
Rieu’s Supplement. At the beginning of the book, and on 
the back of the first page, I think, there is a note expressing 
gratitude to God for having come into possession of this 
book, and then follows in the same handwriting the words 
“tahrir Sahib Qiran” (perhaps “SanI” may be read after 
these w'ords, but it is indistinct). This would seem to show 
that the note is by Shah Jahan. The writing of the MS. is 
good, and resembles that of the Alwar copy. 

VII. Rdmpur in Rohilkand. — This library is in the town 
of Rampur, and is the property of the Nawab. It is the 
best private library that I have seen in India, and also 
probably the best collection of Persian and Arabic MSS. 
in that country. The Arabic MSS. are said to number 
4,467, and the Persian 4,253. The MSS. seem much more 
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numerous than those in the Asiatic Society of Bengal’s 
Library, and they are certainly better kept and cared for. 
It was quite a pleasure to see books so well housed as they 
are here, and to find so intelligent a librarian, Ahmad ‘All 
Khan, in charge of them. 

Among the Persian MSS. I noticed a copj^ of the Tarikh 
Babari of Shaikh. Zain Khwafi, which seemed to contain 
much more matter than the British Museum copy. It 
mentions the Babar diamond (p. 124), and puts the account 
of it into the mouth of Humaj'un. It also notices Shah 
Tahmasp’s present of two Circassian girls to Biibar, and 
states that he received them into his harem. Probably this 
is the foundation of Ferishta’s scandalous remark that the 
middle-aged King became inordinately fond of them. This 
notice of the arrival of the Circassian girls is immediately 
followed by the story of the poisoning, and so gives some 
countenance to Father Catrou’s story of the cause of that 
crime. It also appeared from the Rampur MS. that 
Ibrahim’s mother as well as his son were sent to Kabul. 
The MS. also gives an account of the productions of India, 
which, according to Professor Dowson, is not in the Elliot 
MS., and it has, though not in tabular form, the list of 
the provinces of India and their revenues, which Pavet 
de Courteille gives in his translation of Ilminsky, but which 
Erskine had already given in an appendix to his History 
of Babar and Humayiin. I believe that this work of 
Shaikh Zain is the Tarikh Babari referred to by Niziimu- 
d-dln in the preface to his Tabaqut Akbari as a work 
distinct from the Memoirs (see list of Nizamu-d-dln’s 
sources in Eieu’s Catalogue, i, 220a). I also think that it 
is the book referred to by Badaiinl* as dealing with the 
conquest of India. He also speaks of a translation of the 
Memoirs by Shaikh Zain as if it was a separate work. 

I believe, however, that he only means the second part of 
Shaikh Zain’s Tarikh, viz., that dealing with the events after 


' Bib. Ind., Ist ed., pp. 472 and 341 (pp. 611 and 448 of Dr. Ranking'a 
translation) . 
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the first victory by Babar. In the catalogue of the Oriental 
]MSS. in the Government Library at Madras there is the 
■ entry of a TarlM Bdhart, but I have ascertained from 
the Secretary to the Government that this is merely the 
ordinary Memoirs. In Dr. Sprenger’s Catalogue of the 
Elliot MSS. i.e. p. 241, there is an entry, No. 79, of 
a history of Babar, Tahaqdt Bdhart, -which is described as 
“ a history of Babar by Zain Khwafi, who says that he had 
written in Persian what the emperor dictated in Turki. 
It may be a translation of the Wdq‘iijdt” This MS. is not 
among the Elliot MSS. which were acquired by the British 
Museum, the copy in that library Or. 1,999, Rieu, iii, 926a, 
being another one dated 998 a.h. Probably No. 79 did 
not come to the British Museum, as it was not Sir Henry 
Elliot’s property. It belonged to a friend of Sayid Jan, 
of Cawnpore, and presumably was returned to the owner. 
It is described as a very old copy, and it evidently was 
a much larger work than the one in the British Museum, for 
it contained 326 pages of 15 lines each, whereas the Elliot 
copy in the Museum only contains 112 pages of 15 lines. 
Probably the Cawnpore copy agreed with the Eampur one. 

There is also in the Rampur Library a copy of Haji M. 
‘Aarif QandaharT’s history of Akbar. The author was 
a servant of Bairam Khan, and accompanied him on his 
pilgrimage to Mecca. He was with his master when the 
latter was assassinated (p. 29a), and he himself completed 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, going by sea to Ormuz and thence 
b\^ land. As the book is a new source for the history of 
Akbar, I arranged to have a copy made of it, but as far 
as I could judge from a partial perusal, there is less 
novelty in the book than one would expect. The librarian 
has triumphantly copied into the beginning of the book 
the statement in Elliot, vi, 572, that no copy of HajI 
Muhammad appears to bo extant. But the work described 
by Elliot is a general history, which this is not.i There 

' Apparently the general history was once amonir the Elliot JISS • see 
Spren-er’s Catalogue, I.C., p. 2.->2. The Taannkh Qaiifhihih- there’mentioned 
IS really Jl. ‘.iarit .s histor)-, and it is described as beginning with Kavumars 
ami coming down to 1020 a.h. j .. 
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is another copy of this history of Akbar in the Cambridge 
University Library ; see Browne’s Catalogue, pp. 160—2. 

Among the Arabic MSS. is a fine copy of the Canon 
Masudicits, dated 1035 a.h., and there is a work by Alberunl, 
in Persian, called Tafhim-at-tanjim ; see Rieu, i, 4516, MS. 
Add. 7,697. There is a copy of the Tankh Gazida dated 
843 A.H., a copy of the Tdt ikh Akhari dated 1041 a.h., and 
a copy of the Tdrikh Tdhlrl, perhaps the work described 
in Elliot, vi, 195. 

There is a small volume of TurkI verses said to be in 
the handwriting of Babar. This fact purports to be attested 
by a note in the handwriting of Shah Jahiin. 

VIII. Bhopal. — There are no MSS. of any value in the 
possession of the Begam of Bhopal. I was shown two, 
viz. a volume of the Akharndma and a copy of the J^uldmt- 
at-Tawdrl]^. 

IX. Aligarh. — There are a few MSS. in the college, but 
none apparently of any value. One of them is a copy of 
Babar’s Memoirs in Persian. Both Aligarh and Deoband 
are regarded as centres of Muhammadan learning, but 
neither appears to pay any attention to Persian literature. 
The Principal of the Deoband College told me that they had 
no Persian MSS., and in Aligarh I could not procure even 
a copy of Shaikh Ahmad’s account of Delhi (Asdr Sanadld). 
Possibly Syed Muhammad has some of his father’s MSS., 
but if so they are inaccessible. 

X. Allahabad. — This is a modern city, and there are no 
Oriental libraries or Oriental bookshops in it. In the 
Thornhill Library I saw a book which had belonged to- 
Professor Blochmann. It was a collection of Persian 
epigrams, partly printed and partly manuscript. Apparently 
Mr. Blochmann had intended to publish the collection. It 
contained some translations by Mr. Whalley. Mr. Richard 
Bum, I.C.S., kindly procured me a sight of Sadha Sukh’s 
book described in Elliot, viii, 403. It is still in the 
possession of the author’s descendants. Bihari Khan Gaur, 
a great-grandson of the author, has copied out Professor 
Dowson’s note and prefixed it to the MS. Sadha SuMi’s 
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takhallas was Nisar and not Niyaz. He was a native of 
Delhi, and became a follower of Bayazid BistamI and wrote 
many thousand verses. The MS. is, as stated in Elliot, very 
illegible, and it is extremely doubtful if it is worth printing. 

XI. Patiala. — In the Victoria Library here I found 
a MS. which seems to be unknown in Europe. It is 
called Samrat-al-fildsafa,^ and was written by ‘Abdu-Sattar 
b. Qasim, of Lahore, who assisted Jerome Xavier in his 
Persian studies. I was led to find it by a passage in 
the Barhdri Akbari of Shams-ul-TJlama M. H. Azad. He 
describes it at p. 118 (see also p. 68) as beginning with 
an abridgment of Greek and Homan history, and as after- 
wards deahng w'ith the biographies of ancient philosophers. 
The learned author wrongly describes it as being in the 
possession of the Khalifa family. It really is in the public 
library, which is maintained by the Rajah. I had not 
time to examine the manuscript, but saw that the copyist 
was Akbar All, of Lahore, and that the copy was finished 
on 19th RabI, in the 43rd^ year of Akbar’s reign. The book 
was written by Akbar’s orders, and is probably a translation 
from some work by Jerome Xavier, whose name is mentioned 
in the preface. I have applied to the Patiala Darbar for 
a copy of the MS., and hope to receive it sliortly. I am told 
that the original is very incorrectly written. Though, as 
I have said, the work seems to be unknown in Europe, yet 
it is apparently mentioned in Dr. Sprenger’s Catalogue, 


‘ A JIS. with a similar title (Samar-al-Jilasafa), and dealing with the same 
subject, is mentioned in Palmer’s Catalogue of the MSS. in King’s College, 
Cambridge (J.R.A.S , n s., VoI. Ill, p. 126). But unless some mistake has 
been made in cataloguing it cannot be the same work, for it is entered as an 
Arabic MS. ‘Abdu-Sattar was also the author of an abridgment of the Zafar- 
tiamo of Siarafu-d-din Yazdi (Rieu’s Catalogue, i, 177i, .kdd. MS. 16,685). 
There is a slight mistake in the beginning of Dr. Rieu’s notice. It says ; “the 
abbreviator, who lired under Jahangir, and describes himself as hasuno- lately 
entered the ranks of His Majesty’s servants.’’ The author does not say this, 
nor could he, for he was an old servant, and had served under Jahangir’s father. 
AVhat he says (p. 25, 11. 9 and 10) is that when Jahangir came to Ajmir in 
1024, after his victory over Rana Urara, and after the latter had entered the 
ranks of Jahangir’s servants, he, ‘Abdu-Satt5r, was ordered to abridge the 
^arafnama. There is an abridgment of the same work bv another hand in 
the India Office Library. 

2 So in my notebook, but there must be some mistake, for the book was 
not written tiU the 48th year. 
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loc. cit. This is the source of Dr. Rieu’s note, Persian 
Oatalogue, iii, 1,077«!, where the Royal Asiatic Society is 
a mistake for the Asiatic Society of Bengal (see also Rieu’s 
note, vol. iii, preface, p. xxiii). Dr. Sprenger (No. 197, 
p. 259) calls the work Ahwal Firingistdn, and says; “The 
translator of this book was ordered by Akbar to learn the 
■language of the Firinghis in order to be enabled to translate 
books into Persian relating to their religion and history. 
He therefore studied under a missionary whose name is 
spelt (Greronimo Xavier). After a study of six 

months he wrote this work, which contains an outline of 
the histories of Greece and Rome and of the lives of the 
ancient philosophers.” He then gives the opening words. 
This description agrees with the preface in the Patiala 
copy. Though the above work is marked E. in Sprenger, 
it is not among the MSS. in the British Museumd 

I should here like to draw attention to the Darhdri Ahbari. 
It is in Hindustani, and is by far the best account of Akbar 
and his Court that has been given by any native of India. 
The writer is a vigorous and liberal - minded man, and 
possessed of much learning. I believe he is a Shi'a in 
religion, and he stands up manfully for the religious views 
of Akbar and Abul Fazl. Unfortunately he has been for 
some years out of his mind. His book was published without 
his knowledge at Lahore by Saiyid Mamtaz ‘All at the Rafa 
‘Aam Press in 1898, and may be had there for three rupees. 

XII. Lucknow . — There are a few Persian MSS. in the 
library attached to the Museum ; most of them were received 
a few years ago from the Queen’s College, Benares. None 
are of great value, but some are interesting from having the 
seals of the Oudh royal libraries impressed on them. There 
are also a few MSS. in the Jalsa Tazhib Library at the Rafa 
‘Aam Institution in the Lyall Town Hall, but they are not 
rare or very valuable. In the proceedings of the Library 
Committee for the Lucknow Museum for 1885-86 it was 

_ ‘ The copy which was courteously made for me by Mushir-ad-daula, the 
EWlifa Sahib, is now in the British Museum. 
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stated by Mr. Constable that the remaining volumes of 
Dr. Sprenger’s catalogue of the Oudh libraries were still it? 
existence in manuscript. But I was unable to obtain any 
confirmation of this statement. They would be most 
valuable, but I fear they never existed, as Dr. Sprenger 
says nothing about them in his preface to the printed volume 
or in the catalogue of his own MSS. 

Two brothers in Tahyaganj, Lucknow, named Abul 
Husain and Wajid Husain, carry on separately the business 
of second-hand booksellers, and I got some good MSS. from 
them. One MS. which I got from Wajid Husain was 
a Persian translation of a work upon drugs by AlberunI and 
called Saidlaiiti. The Arabic original is mentioned by Haji 
Khalfa, but appears to be lost. See Dr. Lucien le Olerc’s 
work, Midoire de la Medecine Arahe, Paris, 1876, vol. i^ 
p. 480. 

I am inclined to think that Lucknow is the best hunting- 
ground in India for Persian MSS., and would recommend 
anyone going there in search of MSS. to visit the two 
brothers above named. 

XIII. Bankipore. — I spent two days in examining Khuda 
Bakhsji K. Bahadur’s library here. It is in his house in the 
west part of the city of Patna, and is a valuable and well- 
arranged collection and one which reflects great credit on 
the founder. A notice of it will be found in Eastwick’s 
handbook for Bengal (Murray). Among the MSS. there 
were M. Kamran’s divan containing an autograph of 
Jahangir; four volumes of the Subah ^diq, the author of 
which belonged to Dacca and was a follower of Shah Sujah ; 
the Maasir al Kiram of Mir Gbuliim ‘All of Bilgram, and also 
his TazMra J^azana ^Aamra and his Id Baiza, the last 
largely an autograph ; tw o copies of Amir Humayun poems, 
one being dated 1045; a copy of the Tarlkh al Rukamd 
of ^amsu-d-din Shahrazurl, bought from Mr. J. B. Elliot 
of Patna’s library in 1859, and which formerly belonged to 
Sir Gore Ouseley ; a fine copy of Faizi’s complete works ; 
the poems of Maulana ‘Askari ; and a good copy of the 
Maasir Rahinn, though inferior to that in the library of the 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal. Maulvl l^udii Bayi^ drew up 
a catalogue of his library, and published it at Haidarabad 
in the Deccan when he was Chief Justice there. It is dated 
1314 A.H. (1896), and is called the Mahbuh-al-albdb. There 
are, I believe, many valuable Arabic works in the library, 
but with those I was not competent to deal. The finest 
Persian MS. in the collection was one called the Tdrikh-i- 
Wmnddn Taimuri. It is a splendid folio, and is referred to 
by Eastwick. The author’s name does not appear, for the 
first page or so is wanting. An autograph note by Shah 
Jahan says that the book was written in the time of Shah 
Baba, “dar ‘ahd-i-daulat Shah Babii,” meaning thereby, I was 
told by M. !^uda Ba^sh, his grandfather Akbar, and 
that it describes Taimur and his descendants down to the 
22ud year of Akbar. The description given in the MS. of 
Humayun’s dancing in his exultation over Akbar’s horoscope 
seems to be taken from the Tdnkh Alfl. It gives Monday, 
Rabl’ ul - awwal, as the date of Humayiin’s marriage 
with Akbar’s mother. The MS. contains many fine and 
interesting illustrations, and indeed this is what constitutes 
its value. Among them is a very striking picture of the 
birth of Akbar, folio 234.' He is represented as being 
born inside of the fort of Umarkot, though according' to local 
tradition he was born in a field about a mile from the fort. 
His mother is lying exhausted on a couch in a green robe, 
and the baby Akbar is in the arms of a nurse (Maham 
Anaga ?) with a high, conical Tartar cap. Women are 
rejoicing, and in the lower part of the picture we see a stout 
man emerging from the fort and a maidservant communi- 
cating the fact of the birth to an astrologer. Below all, 
there is a picture of Tardi Beg announcing the birth to 
Humayun. The library possesses a copy of Babar’s Memoirs 
in Persian, here called the Tuzuk Bdbarl and dated 1082 ; 
also a copy of the Safina Khushgo, an anthology, and 

* Mr. Bourdillon. I.C.S., kindly photographed some of the illustrations for 
me, and I send them for the inspection of the members. The photograph of 
the picture of Akbar' s birth is so interesting that it might perhaps be published, 
though it only gives a faint idea of the original. 


J.R.A s. 1901, 


6 
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a Turk! book of genealogies which goes down to Jahangir’s 
time. 

XIV. Bohdr in Bardwah.—^ohar is a village about twelve 
miles from Maimari, a station on the East India Railway. 
It is the residence of Sadru-d-din Mun^T, a lineal descendant 
of the Sadru-d-din who was Graham of Bardwan’s munshi, 
and who gave evidence against Nandakumar. The learned 
owner possesses some finely illuminated MSS.,^ and he has 
many hooks, both Arabic and Persian. But most of these 
are printed, and I could not find in his library any valuable 
Persian MSS. 

XV. Calcutta . — The Asiatic Society’s library is a good 
one, but it is not welt cared for, as none of the paid officials 
are acquainted with Persian. Several valuable MSS. appear 
to have been lost. There is a printed catalogue of the 
MSS. Among them is a copy of Babar’s Memoirs in Turki. 
Apparently this came from Tipu Sultan’s library ; see 
Stewart’s catalogue thereof. The grandly named Imperial 
Library has no Persian MSS. What have been sometimes 
described as such are merely complimentary letters from 
Indian princes. There are several second-hand booksellers 
in College Street and in the China bazaar, but none have 
any MSS. 

X.VI. — I visited Surat, Lahore, Multan, Budaun, Benares, 
Jaunpur, Amroha, and Bilgram, and corresponded with 
residents in other towns of India, but without finding any 
libraries. In Lahore there was a curiosity dealer named 
Bahadur Shah, residing near the Much! Gate, who sold me 
some good MSS. Among these were a copy of ShaiWi 
Zain’s Tariff Bdbari, the preface to Sharafu-d-din’s 
Zafarndma, and a complete copy of the Iqbalndma of 
M'utamid Khan, containing all three parts. 

The public library at Bareilly possesses some MSS. 
I obtained a list of them, but I did not visit the library. 

XVII. Madras . — The alphabetical index of MSS. in the 
Government Oriental MSS. Library printed in the office of 


* One is a fine copy of the ^ahmma, which co.it Rs. 
a^copy of Hakim Sanai’s poems, with an especially beautiful 


700, and another to 
frontispiece. 
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the Superintendent, Government Press, Madras, 1893, shows 
that the library has a very fair collection of Arabic and 
Persian MSS. 

XVIII. Saiclarahad, Deccan. — I visited this city last of 
all, and unfortunately had not time to examine its libraries 
thoroughly. By far the best as regards historical manu- 
scripts is that formed by Sir Salar Jung, and now preserved 
in his house. That great statesman was fond of the study 
of history, and delighted in having histories read to him. 
He collected some valuable MSS. Unfortunately the present 
librarian is not an efficient man, and could not produce 
a MS. entered in the catalogue as the Tdri/A-i-lTumdyun, 
and which possibly may be Gulbadan Begam’s Memoirs. 
I am still in correspondence with S. ‘Ali Bilgrami about 
it, and I also hope to get from him a full catalogue of 
the library and copies of some MSS. Among the MSS. 
I noticed a fine copy of the Turk! WdqHi/dt Bdbarl, another 
of the Persian translation, a copy of the Tdrikh Rashidl, 
dated 1056 a.h., a life of Chingiz Khan by M. Sharif Said 
Samarqandi, and an excellent copy of the ^igarfiidma-i~ 
Wildyat of ‘Itisamu-d-din. 


CONCLOSION. 

I was nearly seven months in India, viz., from July 28th, 
1899, to February 18th, 1900, and during that time I visited 
the chief towns of Upper India, and corresponded with and 
interviewed many native scholars and booksellers. I was 
disappointed in the main object of my j'oumey, viz., to 
find another copy of Gulbadan Begam’s Memoirs, so as 
to supplement the imperfect copy in the British Museum. 
Ho one in India seemed to have seen a copy, and very few 
had ever heard of it. Shams -ul-Ulama Azad refers to it 
on p. 737, top line, of his Durban Akbarl, but when I saw 
him he denied all knowledge of it, and said that the only 
Tdrikh Sumdyun he had ever possessed was Jauhar’s, and 
that he had given it to Mr, Tolbort. I looked over his 
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shelves and could not find it, and I suspect that the remark 
in his book is only hearsay. Had he really seen, the book, 
which he terms a monument of Gulbadan Begam’s abilities, 
he would not have made some mistakes which occur in 
his work. Possibly, now that I have drawn attention to 
the book and advertised for it in English and vernacular 
newspapers, a copy may turn up some day. 

Though, however, I failed in my main object, I did 
procure some good M>SS., and I obtained some interesting 
pieces of information. Perhaps, therefore, I ought to be 
satisfied with the result of my journey. Undoubtedly the 
most important indirect result was the discovery, if it be 
a genuine one, of a MS. of the Persian translation of 
Babar’s Memoirs in the Alwar Library bearing the date 
of 937 A.H. I also saw in the village of Antari, in the 
Gwallar State, the tomb of Abul Fazl, the existence of 
which was but little known formerly. I was indebted for 
the information about it to the Darbdri Akhcin, p. 487. 
At Umarkot I saw the precise spot where Akbar is said 
to have been bom, and at Budaon I saw the grave of 
Badaiini, which Mr. Blochmann’s correspondent had been 
unable to find. 

Though probably there are more Persian MSS. in Europe 
than in India — and there is certainly no library in the latter 
which can compare with the vast collections of the British 
Museum, the India Office, the Bodleian, and of the Berlin 
Library — yet I am persuaded that there are stiU many 
valuable MSS. hidden away in India. The contents of the 
Delhi and Lucknow Libraries were dispersed at the time 
of the Mutiny, and doubtless many MSS. were destroyed 
at that time, but many fragments of them must still exist 
in remote villages. Every now and then a solitary manu- 
script emerges, and may be picked up by a watchful 
collector. But I doubt if this process can be greatly 
quickened by short visits to the country. There are very 
few native dealers in MSS., and such MSS. as they possess 
are chiefly religious books and divans. Most natives regard 
printed books as far preferable to hand-written ones, and 
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cannot understand the Western desire for the latter. The 
study, too, of Persian in India has been declining for many 
years. It is melancholy to visit such places as Amroha 
and Bilgram, which were celebrated abodes of learned men, 
and to find that they now contain neither Maulvis nor 
manuscripts. Nearly everywhere I was told the same 
story, viz., that there had been libraries, but that they were 
now aU burnt or dispersed, and that the only collection 
now in Upper India was that of Khudii Bakhsh in Patna. 
Benares, where one might have expected a harvest, especially 
as it is the residence of the last descendants of the Delhi 
princes, appeared to have absolutely no manuscripts, and 
things were no better in the old and famous city of Jaunpur. 
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Art. IV. — The Updsakajanalankara. By L. D. Barnett. 

This book, the work of the Mahathera Ananda, is all but 
unknown in Europe, and though copies exist in Ceylon they 
have never, I believe, been published.* A Sinhalese MS. in 
the possession of Mr. Easton, of Opawa, Christchurch, N.Z., 
was recently shown to me by the possessor, to whose courtesy 
I am indebted for permission to publish the following 
excerpts, to which I add a few doubtful conjectures. 

The work consists of nine paricchedas, and, as the title 
indicates, is of a popular and edifying character, containing 
some Jatakas. After the usual namo tassa, etc., it begins 
with the verse — 

visuddhavannam sugatam namitva 
suvan^itam dhammavara[n] ca tena 
tatha vimuttam ganam anganehi 
upasakalahkaranam karissa[in] 

and so on in the same metre for several more verses. 

A greater interest, however, attaches to the historical and 
autobiographical statements contained in a sort of epilogue, 
which I transcribe — 

iti abhinavasadhujanapamojjatthaya kate upasakajana- 
lahkare puiinaphalasadhananiddeso nama navamo paricchedo. 

Here follow six clokas on the object, etc., of the book, which 
I omit. The author then proceeds as follows : — 
sirivallabhanamena vissute pavare pure | 
saddho mahaddhano pubbe visalakulasambhavo 1 1 

lokuttamo ti paiinato asi yo bhikkhu tena tu 1 
vitasasanam (?) appe tu dinnovade susanthito 1 1 

' A MS. is in Copenhagen, and has been described by Westergaard in his 
Codim Uavmmses, but briefly and imperfectly. It seems to be very corrupt. 
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pandubhumanclale yo blmvaiino samantabbiimipo | 
sada saddbo nave dakkho colagango ti vissuto 1 1 

tena karapita ramma viharavaradassana | 
tayo asu mahikanta kirltam ira bhasura 1 1 

yo tesam pavaro asi viharo carudassano 1 
sitaladakasampanno nanadumaganalayo 1| 

anekajanasammodanayanalisamagamo | 
kulotassakitiilatapuppbamafijariyabhasuro ] 1 

[tidasalayanisseni [m] vijayan tu paravane |] 

abbbappaharano rammo pharanlsu ti vissuto | 
gunakaraperampalli iti vinuuhi dassito 1 1 

lankadipamhi sakale damilanalasamakule | 
agata patum attiinam bbuyo sasanavuddbiya H 

tambapanniddbaja tbera sada saddbammagocara | 
agamam anurakkhaiita yastnim vasam akappayum 1 1 

tassa pubbuttare ramme pasade vasata maya | 
racito ’yam alankaro sada sajjanaranjako ti ] | 

iti sibalacariyabbadantanandamabathera- 
viracito upasakajanalankaro nittbito. 

Tbe scribe’s colophon then follows. 

The MS. in these verses contains a few mistakes in 
spelling, etc., which I have tacitly corrected; e.g., in the 
sixth cloka °bhdstird, in the next Une parcli/aiiend, and in the 
last cloka, by a touch of ‘ local colour,’ alankare. The half- 
cloka after the sixth verse is evidently a fragment from 
some other work that has come here by accident. Tamba- 
panniddhaja is a correction of the manuscript reading 
tattha p. Vita in the second verse should be vuttani or 
the like. 

The text tells us that a Cola king, Cohrjahga by name, 
came under the influence of a renowned Buddhist friar, and 
was thus induced to found three viharas ; the finest of these 
was that styled Gunakara-perampalli, whither came a colony 
of theras to take refuge on the occasion of some unspecifled. 
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incursion of the Tamils. Here also, on tlie north-eastern 
pasdda, was the cell of the author, Ananda Mahathera. 
Whether Ananda came with this colony of theras, or settled 
here later, is not distinctly stated; but in the absence of 
express statements to the contrary the text favours the 
former supposition. 

The king mentioned is beyond a doubt Anantavarman 
Coclagahgadeva, who succeeded in 1078 a.d. At that time 
the Cola kingdom was asserting itself vigorously at the 
expense of the Panclj^a kings, to which our author distinctly 
refers in the word paiulubhumamlale, which, however, need not 
be pressed to mean that at the time Colagahga regularly 
held his court in the Pandya capital. Probably it is vaguely 
used, and signifies merely the suzerainty of the Colas over 
the Pandyas. 

The next point to be raised is the personality and date of 
Ananda. There is some probability, I think, that he is the 
famous Mahathera Abhayagiri Kavicakravarti Ananda, the 
author, among other works, of the Saddhammopiiyana.^ 
Now the sanne to that treatise is said to be written by an 
Ananda Thera, a disciple of Dimbulagala Medhankara ; the 
original work, then, can hardly have been written much, if 
at all, later than c. 1220. Whether these two Anandas are 
really one is a question to which I shall return. 

Incursions by the Tamils were unhappily only too frequent 
in that age ; but one is tempted to refer that mentioned in 
our text to the particularly disastrous and bloody raid of 
Magha and his Kalihgas in 1214. If so, and if, as seems 
to be suggested by our text, Ananda came with the refugee 
theras, the date of the present work may be fixed at 
c. 1215-1220. 

Against this must be set the statement of the KalyanI 
inscription, which informs us that Ananda Thera — probably 
our Mahathera — set sail in 1181 for Pagan with Chapate, 
Sivali, Tamalinda, and Eahula, and in his new home founded 
a Sihalasahgha of his own, as did his colleagues. But dates 

* Edited by Dr. Morris in the Journal of the Pali Text Society for 1887. 
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of this sort should not be pressed too closely; and even 
supposing the statement of the inscription to be correct, 
it is conceivable that Ananda may have later returned, at 
least for a time, to Ceylon, and there in his old age, c. 1215, 
have composed our present work. That such was actually" 
the case is suggested by the fact that here no mention is 
made of any connection with Abhayagiri ; evidently Ananda 
had long before broken off all relations he may have had 
with it, probably before he left Ceylon for Pagan.^ 

But a further point rises. If our author is Abhayagiri 
Kavicakravarti Ananda Mahathera, who wrote the Sad- 
dhammopaj'ana, is he identical with the Ananda Thera 
who composed the same on that work ? I believe so. The 
evidence is strong. Besides the names, the dates strikingly 
agree, as we saw, for even c. 1200 Ananda was not too old 
to learn from Medhankara. Moreover, we should note the 
language in which DTpahkara Buddhappiya speaks of him- 
self and his master at the end of his Rupasiddhi. Buddha- 
ppiya was, as we know, a devoted pupil of the Ananda. 
Thera who wrote this same ; and if he speaks of his master 
in terms evidently borrowed from a work of the Mahathera 
Ananda, this strongly suggests that the MahSthera and the 
Thera are one and the same. Now Buddhappiya actually 
calls himself '^^khyatanandathevavhayaearaQaviL'naiai tai7iha~- 
panniddhajanam sisso, and this striking epithet applied to- 
the master is again used by the author of the verses before 
us. It is surely not too bold an inference that the author 
of the Upasakajanalahkara and Saddhammopayana is the 
same as the grammarian Ananda Thera who commented on 
the latter work. 


‘ The author of the tTpasakajanalankara, indeed, claims as a merit of his work 
tnat It u mahac,/,araviUinam pavattiphalmnaxito. This statement admits of 

Sd^nfthP ““ «?**“**•'« of our writer with the 

Ananda ot the Saddhammopayana, though it is not a very strong one. From 
&e statement of the Kalyani msenption that Ananda spent fifty^four years in 

Pa^ after folding his Sangha, and died in 1245 a.d., a like^inferenc^ar 
be drawn, but hardly with safety. mierente maj 
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Art. V . — Description of an Arabic Manuscript bought in 
Dlgypt 1898-1900 By A. R. Guest, M.R.A.S. 

The manuscript consists of 827 folios with two detached leaves. 
The paper on which it is written measures 10 in. by 7^ in., 
and is generally creamy white and thick. A few sheets 
are coloured brown, and there are a few sheets of very 
thin paper. 

The writing occupies a space of 6| in. by 4 in., in 
seventeen lines to the page ; it is in black ink, in a well- 
formed cursive Naskhi hand. The diacritical points are 
frequently omitted. Headings in red ink. A fourteenth- 
century MS. 

On one of the detached leaves are half a dozen lines 
of poetry “ written by el Mari al Hanbali ” (W.^ 555),. 
d. 1033 A.H., which show that el Mar‘i must have owned or 
handled this book. 

The title appears to begin with 

“NATHR EL JUMAN - ...” 

A note on the last volume says: "One of eleven parts of 
Nathr el Juman FI TARAJIM EL A’YAN.” 

This note is not in the hand of the original scribe, and 
the title stated seems open to doubt, for the hook is by no 
means solely confined to obituary notices. More than half 
of the subject-matter is a chronicle of events principally 
Egyptian, which becomes extremely detailed between the 
years 600-745 a.h., at the last of which the hook ends. 

The book also contains digressions on matters of interest 
and otherwise, besides many detailed archaeological notes 
referring to “ Misr wa‘l Qahirah,” which seem important. 

' W. refers to Wustenfeld’s “ Geschkhte Scbreiber der Araber,” 1882. 
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Assuming the part of the note above referred to, ■which 
states that the book was in eleven volumes, to be correct, 
and taking the number of folios, viz. 136, in the last volume, 
which seems almost complete, as the average number for 
a volume, it woidd appear that the volumes to which the 
fragments belong are the following : — 

Vol. ii (a part). 

Vol. iv (nearly complete). 

Vol. vi (a part). 

Vol. vii (nearly complete). 

Vols. ix, X, and xi (nearl}' complete). 

Vols. i, iii, V, viii are missing entirely. 

The fragments have been arranged in five sections, which 
are nearly consecutive, the gaps in each section being few. 
The following is a description of these sections : — 


Section I. Most probably a part of vol. ii, 90 flf., 

A.H. 534-567. 

The first page is mutilated. F. 1, v, begins with the year 
534 A.H.i F. 66, V, gives a detailed account of Shawar 
and the downfall of the Fatimite dynasty. F. 90 resumes 
the chronicle at 565 a.h. 

This part of the book has not a regular chapter of 
obituary notices at the end of the accoimts of the events of 
each 3 ’ear. 

The following authorities are quoted in this section : — 

(1) Fmarah, W. 263. 

(2) El 'Imad, W. 284. 

(3) Ibn el Athir, W. 315. 

(4) Ibn Abi Tai, W. 316. 

(5) Ibn Shaddad, W. 318. 


* From Abi Tai, W. 316. 
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Section II. 134 ff., a.h. 624-640. 

This would appear to be the fourth volume, nearly 
complete. 

The history of events is more detailed than in Section I. 
At the end of each year in this and each section following 
there is a chapter of obituary notices. 

At f. 10, V, there is a note on the margin. [“ This 
belonged, by the grace of my Master, to my uncle, Maula 
Hasan ibn Muhammad ibn Qalaun. God cover him with 
His mercy.”] 

iSAJU J-ii 

j All 

A few pages seem to be missing from this section. 

Among the authorities quoted in Section II are : — 

El [Qadi el] Fadil, W. 283. 

Ibn el Athir, W. 315. 

Abu Muzaffar, W. 352. 

Ibn es Sai, W. 355. 

El Khazraji, W. 384. 

Ibn Musnad ? 


Section III. 193 ff., a.h. 670-689. 

Possibly a small part of vol. vi and nearly the whole 
of vol. vii. 

Section III is more detailed than Section II. It contains 
digressions on the Nubians and the Hindus, and on medicine. 
There are some lengthy poems in it. 

Among the authorities quoted in Section III may be 
noticed : — 

El Jazari^ (other it would seem than IV. 348). 

Ibn Abd ez Zahir, W. 366. 

AbuT Fida, t732, 1^.398. 

* El Jazari. I expect Shihab el Din Muh. ibn Ibrahim mentioned by 
Ibn lyas. 
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There is also a mention of Ibn Saiyid en Nas as “our 
shaikh,” and a reference to “ my father ” in this section. 


Section IV. 274 £F., a.h. 701-734. 

Would seem to contain vols. ix and x almost complete, 
though a few gaps occur. 

The first page is mutilated, hut appears to commence 
the year 701 with an account of the then reigning princes. 
After this there follows a digression of about 60 ff. on 
the seven climes, birds, the sea, fishes, the peoples of the 
world, etc. About 30 ff. at the end of these sixty are 
devoted to an account of the genealogy of the various 
Arab tribes. 

The archaeological notices in this section seem to be 
of considerable importance, e.g., the digging of the Nasiri 
Khalij and Birkah, etc. 

For the cosmographical part of this section, the well- 
known early authors, such as Ibn Qutaibah, El Biruni, Eth 
Thalabi, besides others unknown to me, are quoted. In the 
historical portion I see no authorities named. 


Section V. 136 f., a.h. 734-745. 

The year 745 ends the book. 

The first page of this section bears the inscription referred 
to previously : “ This is one of eleven parts of Nathr el 
Juman fi Tarajim el A’yan.” 

The last page, which is mutilated, has the colophon 

“ [This] book [is ended] : praise to 
My Gracious Master, etc.” — 


without date. 
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Date of Compositiox, Trakscription, and Author. 

As the author gives us a verse written by him to Ibn 
Saiyid en Jfas and the answer of that Shaikh, who had 
lent him a book, it appears reasonable to assume that he 
must have been at least twenty years of age at the time 
of Saiyid en Nas’s death, and that it is possible he may 
have been any number of years older at this period. 

Ibn Saiyid en Nas died in 734 a.h. according to W. 400 
and Es Suyuti, in 740 a.h. according to Ibn lyas. 

This appears to me to fix the date of the birth of the 
author at not later than 720 a.h. The author was a disciple 
of the Shaikh, as he tells us in more than one place. 

There is reason, from references in the book, to believe 
that its author was a native of El Fayum : Hajji Khalifah 
mentions Nathr el Juman “by el Fayumi,” but gives no 
further information. 

We have other indications as to the date of composition. 

(1) El Mujahid, king of Yemen,^ was still reigning (see 

extract). He died 766 a.h. (v. Ibn Khaldun). 

(2) This copy itself belonged to Sultan Hasan (see 

description of Section II). He died 762 a.h. 

As this history goes up to the end of 745 a.h., it must 
have been finished between 746 a.h. and 762 a.h., and the 
fragment under consideration must have been transcribed 
between those dates. 

I cannot identify this history with any mentioned by 
Wiistenfeld for the period, but it appears impossible that 
a work of such bulk can have been compiled without any 
record having been made of it by the numerous chroniclers 
of this epoch. 


Brought a prisoner to Cairo in 752 a.h. 
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Art. YI. — Notes on Indian Coins and Seals. Part lY. 

Indian Seals and Clay Impressions. By E. J. Eapsox, 

M.A., M.E.A.S. 

Clay impressions bearing the well-known Buddhist formula. 
Ye dharmd hetuprahham, etc., are well known and have often 
been published.^ The specimens to be described in the 
present article seem to be partly non- religious — simply the 
signets of individuals — and partly Hindu (Yaisnava or Saiva). 
The last-named class, represented here chiefly by a number 
of specimens belonging to Mr. L. White King, seems hitherto 
to have attracted little or no notice. 

These clay discs are found in very great numbers on 
different ancient Indian sites. Mr. H. Eivett Camac gave 
an account of specimens which he obtained at Sankisa, Behar, 
and other places in the K.W.P., in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1880, pp. 127, 137 ; but his article deals 
chiefly with the symbols occurring on these objects, and the 
analogy which they present with similar objects found in 
ancient ruins in Greece and Italy. He did not devote his 
attention so much to the inscribed specimens. General 
Sir A. Cunningham also notices these clay impressions in 
several instances among the antiquities described in his 
Eeports on the Archaeological Survey of India. But 
beyond this, very little has been written about this small 
branch of Indian archaeology. 

The Jain inscriptions discovered by Dr. Fiihrer in the 
Kankall Tlla at Mathura, and published by Hofrath G. 
Buhler in the Epigraphia Indica, vols. i and ii, in many 
ways resemble those of the oldest clay impressions here 

» Burgess, Arch. Surv. West. Ind. : EUtra Care Ttmpha, p. 13, and reff. in 
note 3. I am indebted to Professor T. W. Khys Darids for a reference to what 
is, no doubt, the earliest occurreoce of this formula — ^Vinaya : Mahavagga, i, 23, 5. 

1901. 7 
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INDIAN SEALS AND CLAY IMPRESSIONS. 


described. There can be little doubt that, in point of 
date, they belong like them to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 


VlSNUDASA, DEDICATED TO ^ANKARA AND NaKAYANA. 


1. Olr. {Snr Visnuddsasya ) ; above, conch- 

shell. 


Oval, ’6 by ’85. 

Rev. IM'4 <*11 {Sankara-Nd 

rd yandhh yd [;»] ) . 

Oval, 1 by ’85. 

Mr. L. White King. Clay impression. 


The religious character of the class to which this specimen 
and the following belong is evident. Clay impressions of 
the kind, bearing the name of an individual on one side 
and those of the divinities Sankara (Siva) and Narayana 
(Visnu), in the dative case, on the other, must surely be 
votive offerings at some shrine ; and, with a fuller know- 
ledge of the ancient monuments of the locality in which 
these objects are found, it may be possible eventually to 
determine the temple at which they were actually offered. 
But this is impossible at present. All that Mr. White 
King can say as to the provenance of these seals is contained 
in a letter to me dated 24th November, 1900 : “ They were 
found in the ruins of an old fort near the village of Sunet, 
about four or five miles from the town of Ludhiana in 
the Panjab. This is the same place that the little Sunet 
coins come from.* .... I don’t think there are any 
remains of temples left now.” Cunningham, in his account 
of Sunet {Arch. Sure. Report, vol. xiv, p. 65), notes the 
existence of enormous masses of ruins, and discusses the 
numismatic evidence, which seems to show that the place 
flourished from the second or first century n.r. until the 
tenth century a.d., and that it was destroyed in one of the 


’ These are the coins de-cribed in Rodgers’s Catalogue of Coi.oi in the Lahore 
Mufeum, vol. iii, pp. 130, 131. 
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invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni, and remained unoccupied 
for many centuries afterwards. Tip to the present time, 
therefore, no detailed investigation of the antiquities of 
Sunet seems to have been published, but these clay seals 
are probably evidence of the fact that, at an early period 
in the Christian era, there was in or near that place a shrine 
dedicated to Siva and Visnu such as is known to have existed 
-elsewhere.! 

The expression Snr Visnuddsya — the nominative of the 
noun sri governing the genitive of the personal name, instead 
of the better known compound form Sri-Visnuddsah — is 
interesting. The reading is quite undoubted on this speci- 
men, and the same construction occurs on another clay seal 
belonging to Mr. White King, which I have not yet 
succeeded in deciphering completely, but which I hope to 
publish on a future occasion. With this construction may 
be compared the compound form, often found in the early 
period, in which the name stands first and the noun sn second. 
The Jain inscriptions from Mathura supply several instances of 
this — Rsabha^rlh {Einymplda Indica, i, p. 386, PL, No. viii, b) ; 
3ti[tasi]riye {id., ii, p. 202, PL, No. xiv) ; Grakasiriye {id., ii, 
p. 204, PL, No. xxi); Vijayasiri {id., ii, p. 209, PL, No. xxxvi) 
— and, in the coin-legends of the Western Ksatrapas, the 
partly foreign name Damaghsada is given a more Sanskritic 
appearance by the change of ghs to j and the addition of 
sri — Ddmajadasri.^ In commenting elsewhere ^ on the form 
Kumdradevisrih, which seems to occur more frequently than 
the alternative Hri-Kumdraderi on the coins of Candragupta I, 
I observed that “ it would seem from a common formation 
of Indian names in the period preceding the Guptas, that the 
postposition of is earlier than its use as an ‘ honorific ’ 
prefix.” It appears, in fact, possible to distinguish two 
stages — (1) an earlier, represented by or 

^ a. ^Catulojue of the Machenzle Collectloii, i, SS. A desonptiou of^ a MrS, 
8anhaYa-yamyunnt)ialwt)ni)aux, a ‘Megend ot‘ a joint slirine of i^iva and 
Vlshnii in the country below the Ghats near Caudapur.” 

= J.R.A.S., 1890, p. 648 ; 1899, pp. 374, 383, 339. 

^ Numhinotic Chronicle, 1891, p. 52. 
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and (2) a later, by the form which eventually 
became universal for the names of kings and other people 
occupying a high position, or 

Our phrases ‘The Queen’s Majesty’ and ‘Her Majesty the 
Queen may, perhaps, he compared with these two modes 
of expression respectively. 

^ As every criterion of date is of the utmost importance 
m Indian numismatics, it may be worth while to make 
an attempt to determine the limits of the last-mentioned 
use of or on coins and inscriptions. 

he Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta, probably 
dating from near the end of his reign, c. a.d. 380, shows 
that the usage was thoroughly established at this period 
seen, the coins of Candragupta I 
(c,^ , - 40 A.D.) seem to show a transitional state of 

T of ft© earliest native coinages of I^orthern 

India — Taxila, Udumhara, Kuninda, KausSmbr, Yaudheya, 
I’ancala («unga), Mathura, Ayodhyil, Malava, etc. — and 
^none of the earliest stone inscriptions, does the use of 
^ as an ‘honorific’ prefix occur. Neither does it occur 
on the earlier coins and inscriptions of the Andhra Dynasty 
( outhern India), but it does seem to be used by some of 
he later rulers; for example, by Vcmthiputa Siri~Pnlumani, 
who was probably contemporary with Castana (c. a.d. 120- 
by Sen- Yana Gofamiputa Safakcmi, who may have 
Jayadfiman or Rndradaman (c. a.d. 
doubtful * VOstthipida Siri-Vadasata, whose date is 

Such evidence as there is, then, seems to point to the 
ue t at the use of the honorific prefix ^ does not begin 

beW r So ^f«rthern India 

unZVf quite 

Southern and 

chaZZAt f have been local and 

cbaractenstic of certain coinages only. 

T j : Coi/tn of Tfid n i/i*? . n 
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The conch-shell, the emblem of Visnu, represented above 
the inscription on the obverse, no doubt denotes that the 
owner of the seal was especially a worshipper of Visnu, 
a fact proclaimed also by his name. Other instances of the 
hind are to be noticed on Nos. 5 and 6. 

In some cases these clay impressions are stamped only 
on one side, and have the inscription “ to Sankara and 
Niirayana ” without the name of the offerer. There are 
two such specimens in Mr. White King’s collection. 


? M.^nya, dedk ated to Sankara and N.Ie.Iyana. 

2. Odv. Trident and inscription [? *n**l]: ([? J/}2n//]a//)- 

Oval, ‘oo by '7. 

Rev. As on No. 1. 

Mr. L. White King. Clay impression. 

A hole bored through the centre of this specimen un- 
fortunately almost destroys the first alcsara of the obverse 
inscription. Little more can be said of it than that it 
certainly consisted of some letter open at the top combined 
with the vowel d. A slight cut has also somewhat defaced 
the second aksara, so that it is not easy to decide for what 
it is intended. Perhaps nya and sya are the most probable 
of the restorations that could be suggested. It is certainly 
not sya ; and the whole word is no doubt some name in the 
nominative, not the genitive. This is to be inferred from 
the corresponding inscription on No. 1, iSrir Visnuddsasya, 
which is, of course, equivalent to a nominative. 

The restoration of the name as Mdnya is of course purely 
tentative. The trident, as will be seen (No. 12 inf.), does 
not necessarily indicate that the name, whatever it may have 
been, had some reference to Siva. It may merely denote 
that the offerer of this Votive seal was a worshipper of Siva. 
It, therefore, gives us no certain clue to the restoration of 
'his name. 
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3. Parakkama. 

Horse standing 1., and looking towards a sacrificial post j 
beneath, {Par\ji]h-ama\li']). 

Circular, diam. '9. 

Mr. L. White King. Clay impression. 

This seal may be compared with the gold coins of Samudra- 
gupta, which bear the same type on the obverse, and have 
on the reverse the same inscription amplified — asvamedhci- 
pardkrama} Kumaragupta also struck similar coins, but 
with the horse represented as standing to the right, and 
inscription S/ I Asramedha-mahcndra.^ The title parakramct 
is distinctive of Samudragupta, and occurs alone without 
any addition on some of his coins.® 

Mr. Vincent Smith translated the title asmmedha-para- 
hrama, “with power to perform the asramed/ia sacrifice.” 
Perhaps it should be rather “He, whose Might has been 
established by the asvamedha sacrifice,” or possibly “He 
who bears the title Parakrama as a result of his performance 
of the (t^vaniedha sacrifice.” The latter explanation, perhaps, 
receives some support from Kumaragupta’s coin-legend Si'i 
AsramedJta-mahendra, which would seem to denote that his 
well-known title mahendra was first assumed on the successful 
assertion of his claim to universal sovereignty shown by the 
performance of this sacrifice. It was customary for the 
monarchs of the Gupta dynasty to assume some title ending 
in aditya ; and it may be that Samudragupta’s full title was 
parakramaddya. His successor, Candragupta II, uses both 
rikrama and vikramdditya. 

The standard in front of the horse, which Mr. Vincent 
Smith, in the case of the coins, thought might be intended 


I = J-K-A-S., 1889, pp. 19, 66 ; 1893, p. 97. 

representations of the sacrificial horse, ef. the 

P- 1) ““d statue at the entrance to 

the Lucknow Museum {tbig., p. 98). 
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to represent the banner of Indra,' is probably the yupa or 
‘ sacrificial post.’ 

Altogether it seems not improbable that we have here 
an impression from a seal of the great king Samndragupta ; 
and this attribution is supported by the characters of the 
inscription, which are undoubtedly those of the Gupta period. 


TJKINSCRIBED. 

4. Chaitya-tree within railing. 

Square, ’8. 

Mr. L. White King. Clay impression. 

The interest of this specimen lies in the fact that it gives 
us a representation of a well-known early Indian coin-type. 
With it we may compare some of the cast coins of ancient 
India on which the chaitya-tree frequently occurs as 
a symbol (cf. Cunningham, Coim of Anc. JncL, pi. i, 28). 


Eudrasarmax. 

{Rudrasarma ) ; above, trident. 

Oblong, ’65 by ‘7. 

Mr. L, White King. Clay impression. 

As has been already noticed (No. 1), the emblems on 
these clay impressions are significant. The trident is placed 
here in allusion to the name Eudra (Siva). 

Curious testimony is afforded by this specimen and others 
as to the manner in which these clay impressions were 
made. The lump of moist clay was held in the hoUow of 
one hand, while the seal was impressed by the other hand. 
This specimen very clearly shows on the reverse the ‘ lines 
and the minute ‘ graining ’ of the palm of a hand. 

In this inscription and that of the following specimen 
the vowel & of the nominative is no doubt, as frequently 


’ J.E.A.S., 1889, p. 19. 
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happens, omitted. They are in all probability ordinary 
personal names. It is not likely that they are to he 
taken literally as tatpnrum compounds = ‘ the protection of 
Hudra,’ etc. 


HaHIS ARMAN. 

6. [Harisarma) ; above, conch-shell. 

Oval, '55 by '7. 

Mr. L. White King. Clay impression. 

Here, again, the conch-shell is in allusion to the name 
Hari (Visnu). 


SURVAMITRA. 

7, Lion seated to 1. ; in front, a stafi, like a spear and a 
trident combined, bound with ribbons ,• 

[Srl-S [ii] ryamitrasya) . 

Oval, 1'65 by 1’35. 

B.M. Sir A. Cunningham. Clay impression. 

This is no doubt an impression from a bronze seal, like 
Nos. 8 and 9. 

The staff in front of the lion may be compared with those 
which appear on the Gupta gold coins, surmounted by the 
bird Garucla and similarly bound with ribbons. 


BHAnRA. 

8. Lion seated to r. ; in front, symbol; {Sri- 

Bhadrasya). 

Oval, 1"4 by ITS. 

B.M. Sir Wollaston Franks. Bronze seal. 


Sapakula. 

9. A winged cupid to r., placing some round object 
(? a cake) in the mouth of a lion seated to 1. ; 
(6/7 -ssajmkula). 


B.M. Sir Wollaston Franks. 


Oval. 

Bronze seal. 
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In executing the inscription of this seal the engraver has 
made at least two mistakes : the aksaras Sri and pa are 
both incised as if they were intended to be read on the seal 
itself and not on an impression from it, with the result, of 
course, that on the impression they appear reversed. It 
is not quite certain if his mistakes end here, for the whole 
inscription, Srl-ssapakula, offers difficulties which do not 
admit of an easy explanation except on the supposition of 
some error of commission or omission. 

The form Sapakula = Skt. Sarpalmla, ‘ the Serpent-family,’ 
would he intelligible. But, if this interpretation he correct, 
how is the double s to be explained ? Has the engraver 
doubled the s instead of doubling the ; or, has he taken 
the nominative form Sri/i instead of the base sri and made 
it into Sris in sandhi with the following s ? 

Other possible explanations are (1) that an aksara has been 
omitted : Kassapa-kula = Skt. KdSyapa-kula, for instance ; or 
(2) that Sri-ssapakula may be the sandhi for Sri -p Issapakula ; 
cf. the Maukhari I^na-varman’s coin-legend.* 

Dhabmasexa. 

10. Horse prancing to 1. ; above, r., wreath composed of 

a large flower in centre with a branch on either 
side ; {Dharinasenasya). 

Square, 1"1. 

Jlr. L. White King. Clay impression. 

SniHA. 

11. {Sri-Sihasya}. 

Oval, -75 by -95. 

Mr. M. Lougworth Dames. Bronze seal. 

The form siJia is, of coxirse, a very common Prakrit 
equivalent for the Skt. simha. It regularly occurs, for 
instance, on the coins of the Western Ksatrapas,^ For 

^ Vijiiclvdnit' oraaijiatl SnUmnvorma rhtf^ : Hap-ou, Indian CoxnSj Key 

to pi. iv 13. 
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the phonetic change, cf. Idrapa\Jd\ = Skt. Jndmpdla and 
Jivanadaye — Jimnanddydh (JIathura Jain Inscr., Epigraplna 
Indica, ii, p. 201, PL, Nos. 9 and 10). 


Bodha. 

12. (Srl-Bod/iasya) ; beneath, a conch-shell. 

Oval, '6 by '8. 

Mr. M. Longworth Dames. Bronze seal. 

Here, the conch-shell, the symbol of Visnu, seems to have 
no reference to the name on the seal, as was the case in 
Nos. 1, 5, and 6 ; but it probably denotes that its owner was 
a Vaisnava (ef. No. 2). 

With the inscription on this seal cf, the word Bodhinctih 
on a J ain inscription from Mathura in very similar characters- 
{Ep, Ind., i, p. 385, PL, No. vi, b). 

Ripusalya. 

13. Fire-altar; {Ripukdyo). 

Round ; diam. '85. 

Sealing-wax impression. 

The name Ripusrdya means ‘ a very javelin for his foes.’ 
Perhaps Ripughanghcila, a surname of Bhiiskaravarman, one 
of the kings of Sihghapura, has a somewhat similar meaning. 
The word ghahghcda, which regularly forms the second part 
of the surnames of members of this family, seems not to 
occur in literature or in the dictionaries ; * but it is not 
improbably the name of some weapon. 

No description, unfortunately, exists of the original seal 
from which the sealing-wax impression here described was 
taken. If my memory is not mistaken it was of lapis laztili„ 
and one of a number offered for purchase to Sir Wollaston 
Franks some seven or eight years ago. 

f Inmiptiom of Kortherr^ 
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The design on this seal, the fire-altar, probably enables 
us to determine within comparatively narrow limits both 
its date and its locality. A fire-altar of somewhat similar 
form, without the attendant figures which are characteristic 
of the purely Sassanian coinage, appears on the Scytho- 
Sassanian coins, the dates of which are fixed and which 
must all be included between 300 and 450 a.d.^ During 
this period intimate relations existed between the Sassanian 
monarchy and the Kusana kings of Kabul, and the Oxus 
territories, Badakshan and Kunduz, seem to have formed 
part of the Sassanian dominions. It was in these districts 
that the ‘ Scytho-Sassanian ’ coinage, which shows a com- 
promise between the two sj^stems, the Sassanian and the 
Kusana, prevailed. We can scarcely be wrong in recognizing 
the influence of this coinage in these seals which bear 
a representation of the fire-altar, accompanied by an Indian 
inscription. The former feature denotes their origin and the 
latter marks them as distinctively Indian. They probably 
belong, therefore, to the fourth or to the first half of the 
fifth century a.u., and to the northern districts of the 
Kusana kingdom of Kabul. It is worthy of notice that 
a /apis lazuli seal bearing a fire-altar, with an inscription, 
Sangha~mla, in Brahml characters of this period, forms 
part of the treasure of the Oxus bequeathed to the British 
Museum by Sir Wollaston Franks, and now exhibited in 
the passage to the Gold Ornament Room. 

A careful distinction must be made between this intro- 
duction of the fire-altar as a symbol into the extreme north 
of India, and the later Avidespread use of it as a coin-type, 
which resulted from the Hiina invasion.' 

^ rio nTiiTi o-hnTn ! Chronh‘h‘, 1893, p. 169. 

- Kapson : Indian CVins, 105, 122. 
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Gopa, sox of Dixxa. 

14. Humped bull recumbeut tor.; {Dimputmsija 

Gopasya). 

Oblong, '65 by '6. 

Major-General Malcolm G. Clerk. Bronze seal. 

AVith the inscription on tbis seal may be compared 
a similar formula on one of the Jain inscriptions from 
Mathura— Sihaputymya “of Gova (Gopa), son of 
Siha (Simha) ” (Biihler, Ep. Ind., i, p. 391, PL, Ho. xxi, 1. 5). 
Dina {Duma) is, of course, a common Prakrit form of the 
name Datta. Originally, no douht, these perfect participles 
passive were used only to form the second part of a name, 
as, for example, Daladina and Matrdina (Mathura Jain 
nscrs., Ep. Ind., i, p. 382, PL, Ho. iii, a) ; but at a very early 
period they were used alone {ibid., ii, p. 205, PL, Ho. xxii, 
Duiasya, and p. 208, PL, Ho. xxxiii, Dinuye). This observa- 
tion bears on the question of the name of the first member 
of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty. General Sir A. Cunningham 
contended that the form Hri-Oupta could only mean Sriya 
ynptah i.e., that sri in this case Avas a significant part of the 
compound, and not merely the honorific prefix.^ Mr. Fleet, 
on the other hand, followed by Mr. Vincent Smith,^ held 
that the name was simply Gapia, and that sri was here, 
as elsewhere, nothing more than an honorific prefix. This 
atter view, as will be seen, can be supported by early 
instances. 


1 


Coins of Meil. Jnd. 


p. 9. 
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Art. YII . — The Logos Elraikos in the Magical Papgrus of 
Paris, and the Book of Enoch. By M. Gastek. 

The scholars who have studied hitherto the Greek magical 
papyri, such as Parthey, Wessely, Dieterich, and others, have 
either concentrated their attention upon the Greek forms 
contained in these documents, or have tried to find a con- 
necting link between these books, notabl}' between the weird 
notions contained therein and Greek and Egyptian parallels. 
Greek mysteries have been adduced in order to explain 
some of the curious notions preA’ailing in these papyri. 
Egypt had to serve for explaining the origin of some of the 
mystical names or angels mentioned therein. From time to 
time allusion has been made to so-called Cabalistic parallels, 
without any clear proof being furnished as to the depend- 
ence of one upon the other. But one branch of literature 
has been entirely neglected, which ought to have attracted 
attention in the first place, namely, the apocryphal and 
pseudo -epigraphic literature, which is the only truly 
contemporary literature. Similarity in tendency, claim of 
great antiquity, and open or covert allusions to heavenly 
mysteries show close affinities of no mean order. The 
authors in one case would be the very persons to avail, 
themselves of the information furnished by the other. The 
world in which the writers of the apocryphal literature 
move has not been ver}- much different from that in which 
the writers and speculators in this mystical lore, preserved . 
in the papyri, have lived. And one would have thought 
that the material offered by the apocryphal literature 
would have been the first to be utilized for the elucidation of 
some of the problems connected with these magical papyri. 
Whatever the result, it would haAc been of extreme value. 
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The proof negative or positive of the acquaintance with, 
or ignorance of, the apocalyptic and pseudo - epigraphic 
literature by the writers of these papyri and of these 
incantations would be of invaluable service from every point 
of view. It would show, in the first instance, the medium 
in which each of them lived, the sources of their inspirations. 
Any borrowing or close connection between these writings 
would throw a flood of light on their origin, and it would 
also, to a certain extent, settle the date of their composition. 
No one denies that the intimate blending and mixing of the 
materials found in Egypt and Palestine had been going on 
for centuries, but the ingredients which formed these 
mixtures have as y'et not been sufficiently sifted and 
explained. The following is to be the first attempt towards 
that process of sifting and elucidation. 

Among the various portions that make up the papyrus 
Paris, No. 3,009, there is one which is called specially 
the Hebrew Logos.” A, Dieterich has reprinted it in 
his “Abraxas” (Leipzig, 1891, pp. 138-141), correcting 
and amending the first edition by Wessely, and adding 
critical footnotes and references to the passages in the 
Bible upon which that Logos seems to rest. He uses this 
publication for the purpose of showing that an Orphic- 
Jewish community, to which he ascribes that Logos, had 
taken part in enriching the spiritual property of the 
•Gnostic associations which were beginning then to be 
established. From his notes, and from the whole tenour 
of his book, it is evident that he believes this and similar 


impositions to be the result of direct borrowing from the 
ibie and of an artificial piecing together of scattered 
■verses, in order to make up this ‘conjuration.’ Before 
proceeding further, I prefer to now' give a translation of 
y own of this text, corrected and amended according to 
my views, as shown in the notes appended to the translation. 

e Greek text of the papyri is, as a rule, fuU of 
baibarisms; it abounds in mistakes, due either to the 
copyists or to the compilers. In the case of our text some 
mistakes may be due to wrong translation, if, as I have 
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reason to believe, tbe original were Hebrew. Some are also 
due to the difficulties which confront the decipherer of these 
relics of ancient times. Want of interpnnction and of marks 
of division make the reader run one text into the following. 
The meaning of some sentences is thus obscured, and what is 
directed against the demon to be exorcised reads in the 
present text as if it were addressed to God, in whose name 
the conjurer is to speak and whose assistance he is to invoke. 
I have therefore read the text in the light of similar 
conjurations, and in spite of apparent contradiction to the 
Greek text. 


Ail Hebrew Logos} 

“An approved recipe of Pibekeus against those possessed 
of a demon. Take unripe olives and mastyx-plant and lotos 
and boil it together with wild (orig. ‘ colourless ’) marjoram, 
saying 2 .... (5) ‘Go out of N. N.’ Take then a 

tin-plate and write upon it this formula of protection, 
laobraothioth, etc., and tie (wind) it upon (round) the person 
that is affrighted and stands in awe of any (all the) demons. 
(10) Place thyself before the possessed and conjure. ‘I 
conjure (thee in the name) of the God of the Hebrews, 
lAOO, labaie,^ etc., who appeared in the flame (15), who 
expands in the midst of the fields^ and snow and mist. 
May his terrifying angel descend and drive this spirit away 
which is fluttering around this creature, whom God has 
created in Ilis hol)'^ Paradise, for I pray to thee Holy God 
upon AMMOH IPSENTANHO. I conjure thee with the 
power (or ‘energy’) of (20)^ .... I conjure thee with 
him who has shown himself to Israel in a column of fire and 
smoke daily and has delivered the people from the work ^ of 
Pharaoh, and has inflicted upon (25) Pharaoh the 10 plagues 
for his disobedience. I conjure thee, whatever spirit or 

' 'Hic numbers arc the lines of the Greek text in rapyrus Paris. 

' A sti'in" of mystieal names. 

’ Greek Introu is impossible if tbe text is of the secoml century n.c. 

* Is this a wron^ translation of m3, ‘ hail,’ read as ri3, or of ri3'lt3 f 

* Again -wrong translation of n-n3J? = jT 1135J, 'slavery’ = ‘work’ ? 
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demon thou mavest be, speak, for I conjure thee with the 
seal which Solomon placed upon the mouth of Jeremia, and 
he spake. In like manner speak thou (30), whoever thou 
ma3'est be, in heaven or from the air, upon the earth or from 
under the earth or inside the earth, (demon) of the Jehusites, 
Gergesites, and Feresites. Speak, whoever thou mayest be. 
For I conjure thee with the light-giving, all-powerful God, 
who knows what is in the heart of every living, (35) who has 
formed the human race out of dust, who brings forth from 
the dark (his hosts) (v. les. xl, 25), and thickens the 
clouds, and waters the earth and blesses her fruit ; whom all 
heavenly powers praise and the Archangels of the Angels. 

I conjure thee with the great God Sabaoth, before whom the 
river Jordan withdrew (10) and turned backwards, and the 
Red Sea let Israel pass — standing still — where there was 
no road. I conjure thee with Him who has taught 140 
languages and has spread them through his command. 
I conjure thee with Him who has struck the proud giants 
(45) with His lightning, whom the heaven of heavens and 
the winged (lit. ‘ the wings of’) cherubs praise. I conjure 
thee with Him who has made the sand to be as a wall of 
mountains around the sea, and has bound it not to pass 
be} ond it — and the sea obeyed. So obey also thou (50) all 
manner of a demon, for I conjure thee with Him who moves 
the four winds from the four corners,' who is seen in the 
heavens, in the sea, and in the clouds, who is light-giving, 
all-powerful. I conjure thee with the holy name . . • • 
(55) of the One who dwells in the pure Jerusalem, where 
the inextinguishable fire is ever burning, before whom the 
fiery Gehenna trembles, and the flames roar, and the iron 
(melts), and (before whom) each mountain is terrified in its 
foundation. I conjure thee all manner of a demon with Him 
who rules over the earth and shakes its foundations (60) and 
has created everything out of nought. I conjure thee ! ’ 

“The man who utters this conjuration must not eat 
swine’s flesh, and every demon and spirit will obey him. 

* The Greek text has here instead: “ holy Aeons,” evidentlv a corruption froni 
” four comers.” 
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The conjurer must blow from the lower extremities 
upwards (65) until he reaches the face, and the demon will 
be driven out. 

“Keep clean and pure, for this conjuration {logos) is 
Hebrew {ehraihos), and is preserved by pure men.” 

This Logos, resting on biblical passages and full of biblical 
reminiscences, is undoubtedly Hebrew, and is translated from 
a Hebrew text, as suggested by the footnotes, in which 
I have corrected difficult passages by means of Hebrew. 
It belongs, according to Dieterich (p. 143), to the second 
century b.c. The allusion to the Giants reminds him of 
the fragments of Eupolemos, who identifies them with 
people who lived in ancient Babylon, and who had been 
destroyed by the Gods in consequence of their wickedness. 
From the final sentence, where the “ pure men ” are 
mentioned, he concludes that the author of this Logos 
must have been a member of the old sect of the Essenes 
or Therapeuts who lived in Egypt. According to Dieterich 
they drew their inspiration ft'om the Orphic mysteries. But 
these cannot account for the purely Hebrew origin of this 
Logos. It is now an extremely curious coincidence, not 
noticed by D. or by anyone else hitherto, that an absolutely 
identical conjuration is found in the apocryphal book of 
Enoch. 

We read there ^ (Book of Enoch, chapter Ixix, v. 3) — 

“ And these are the chiefs of their angels and the names of 
the chief ones over a hundred and over fifty and over ten. 
(4) The name of the first, Jequn, that is, the one who 
led astray all the children of the angels, and brought 
them down to the earth and led them astray through the 
daughters of men. (5) And the second is called Asbeel : 
he imparted to the children of the holy angels the evil 
counsel, and led them astray so that they defiled their 
bodies with the daughters of men. (6) And the third is 
called Gadreel: he it is who taught the children of men 

’ I am following entirely the translation of Charles, though in some passages 
a slight alteration is snggested. 


J.R.A.S. 1901. 


3 
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older period than the rest of the book. It is called 
a I^oachic fragment, belonging originally to an apocalypse 
of Noah. Accordingly, being written by a man who lived 
before the Flood, Noah or Enoch could not mention any 
event that happened in Jewish history after the Flood. The 
oath is probably the mysterious word by which the world 
was created and is maintained. The name Akae is the 
mystical seal or sigle which stands for the ineffable name of 
God, the knowledge and possession of which give to man 
Ae power of acting almost like one of the superior beings.^ 
he description of the effect of that great name follows 
ere closely the order of the Biblical creation of the world, 
is description is so close a parallel to the corresponding 
jwrtion of the Greek Logos that it helps us to understand 
t e passage of the four winds, not quite clearly expressed, 
an ^ which I had translated in the same manner before 
having discovered the passage in the book of Enoch. In 
the Greek text we find, however, not only the same 
passages as in Enoch, but many more incidents, added 
rom the later history of the Jews, especially portions 
dealing with the miracles of the going out of Egypt, 
bolomon IS mentioned, and the ancient nations inhabiting 
a ratine efore the Jews occupied it are connected somehow 
With, the demons conjured awaj', 

There^ can be no doubt as to which of the two oaths or 
conjurations is the^ older, or which is borrowed from the 
other. The primitive character seems to be fully retained 
in the book of Enoch. The narrative flows there in 
regukr sequence, from the creation of the heavens to that 
of the other bodies. Not so in the Greek text. Here 
the order of things is quite irregular. First, the going 
out oi Egypt IS mentioned, then the creation of man, 
hen the creation of the world, and lastly allusion is made 
o e eavenly spheres, to Gehenna, and to the heavenly 
Jeru^lem-if this last passage be at all correctly preserved 
the Greek. It is evident that the author of this magical 
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formula in the Greek papyrus has had access to the book 
of Enoch, for he borrowed even the expressions. In taking 
over the Oath from the book of Enoch, adapting and 
probably also translating it, he undoubtedly changed the 
names of the satans or angels mentioned in that book, and 
substituted for them other names of a barbarous sound, 
viz., those of the nations which belonged to a prehistoric 
period and known as worshippers of idols or demons. It 
is not impossible that the author of the book of Enoch, as 
well as the author of the conjuration, might have had 
access to a much older text, which each of them adapted 
according to his own special requirements, as it looks almost 
like an interpolation in “ Enoch ” ; but the change of those 
names of angels in the Greek text goes a long way to 
prove the author of the magical formula having borrowed 
it directly from “ Enoch.” He must have belonged to that 
class of people for whom the book of Enoch was written, 
and who looked upon it as an ancient source of information. 
He was probably an Essene living in Palestine ; for it is 
unlikely that already in the middle of the second century 
B.c. this portion of the book of Enoch, or any portion of 
it, should have been translated into Greek and accessible 
to people living outside of Palestine. But however it 
may be, it is a remarkable coincidence, and opens up 
a new view in the study of the magical papyri and their 
immediate sources. The connection between them and 
the Jewish pseudo-epigraphical, notably mystical, literature, 
must have been much closer than has hitherto been 
anticipated. The one throws light upon the other, and 
they enlarge our conceptions of the literary and practical 
activity of those sects, of which so many contradictory 
statements have come down to us. It is clear that the 
authors and readers of the pseudo-epigraphical books were 
also the authors and users of the mystical and magical 
writings. They thus translated their speculations into 
thaumaturgical practices 
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1. Water {Vatura) in Sinhalese. 

Croydon. 

November 2, 1909. 

Dear Professor E,hys Davids, — In the Journal for 
April, 1898, pp. 367-369, I showed that the Sinhalese word 
vatura, though now universally used in Ceylon for ‘ water,' 
did not originally possess that meaning; and also that it 
is entirely unconnected linguistically with the English 
word ‘water.’ I further defended my opinion, previously 
expressed, that vatura had ousted the genuine word diya 
in Ceylon through the influence of the Dutch water. 

This latter opinion I still adhere to. But with respect 
to the derivation of vatura, I find that I too readily adopted 
that proposed hy the late Dr. Paul Goldschmidt, viz., 
Sanskrit vatula, meaning, first, ‘ windy,’ ‘ inflated,’ then 
‘rain-cloud,’ and then ‘shower of rain,’ ‘flood.’ Professor 
Wilhelm Geiger, in his valuable “Litteratur und Sprache 
der Singhalesen” (forming part of the Grumlriss der Indo- 
Arisclten Philoloyie und Altertumskunde), has a note on this 
subject (p. 32 of the Separat-Ahdruck), in which he points 
out that the t in vaturu (the older form of vatura) 
presupposes a double consonant. He has not the least 
doubt that vaturu = Pali vitthdra (Skt. vistdra), having 
passed (as he says on p. 36) through the forms *vitara, 
*vatara ; and he refers to Sinh. vdtala, ‘ extended ’ = Pali 
vitthata. Professor Geiger had given this etymology pre- 
viously, in his “Etymologie des Singhalesischen ” (Munich, 
1898), p. 78, at the suggestion of Mr. B. Gunasekara. 
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When used in compounds, such as gah-vatura, ‘ flood, 
the meaning of vatura would easily be liable to become 
misunderstood. — Yours very truly, 

Doxald Ferguson. 

2. Signature Marks and Nag.arjuna’s Kakshaputa. 

79, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, S. W. 

October 23, 1900. 

3Iy dear Professor Rhys Davids, — The practice noticed 
by Mr. J. E. Webster on pp. 548-9 of the Journal for July, 
1900, is common, at any rate, in the Marathi -speaking 
districts of the Bombay Presidency, where the sign-signature 
is called nishdnl. A woman of any caste signs with a bangle 
{hdhgadi). A Maratha draws a dagger {katar ), a Kuhbi 
a plough (rdtigar), a Gabhit an oar (valhe), etc., etc. 

I take this opportunity of adding a note on the Kaksha- 
puta ascribed to Nagarjuna. I have lately obtained a copy 
of it printed at Belgaum. It is there called Kaksha-puti, 
and is described in its colophons as composed by Siddho 
Nagarjuna. In a Marathi introduction the publisher speaks 
vaguely of having obtained the MS. with great difficult}', 
but does not say whence. He also knows nothing of the 
history or date of iNagarjuna. The work is, therefore, 
certainly not a modern forgery. The language in which 
it is written also seems to me to be above the level of the 
ordinary Puranic Sanskrit in correctness and ease. The 
work is, however, so far as I have examined it, a purely 
*Saiva one, and contains no clear reference to Buddhism. 
It is a handbook of Black magic, and professes to be 
based on a number of Tantras and on the Atharvaveda, but 
all of the so-called mantras which it quotes are of the 
ordinary Tantric or Sdkfa type, and none of them seem to 
be really Atharvanic.' — Yours sincerely, 

A. M. T. Jackson. 

' [Anfrecht mentions twelve MSS. of the hook as refemil to in various 
catalogues. There is also a MS. of it at Florence. — Eu.] 
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3. Addendum to Biogkaphies. 

Titfold, Shottermill. 

Noremher 15, 1900. 

Dear Sir, — I notice that in the short memoir of William 
Hook Morley in our Journal, Vol. XVIII, o.s., p. v, the 
date and place of his death are not given. I have now 
ascertained from the obituary column of the Times newspaper 
for 24th May, 1860, that Mr. Morley died in Brompton 
Square, London, on 21st May, 1860, and also that he was 
the second son of George Morley of the Inner Temple. 

I also notice that in the memoir of Mr. Nathaniel Bland, 
J.R.A.S., Vol. II, N.S., p. iii, for 1866, the place of Mr. Eland’s 
death is not recorded. I have ascertained from the Times 
newspaper of 17th August, 1865, that Mr. Bland died at 
Hombourg les Bains. The date was 10th August, 1865, as 
given in the memoir. 

Perhaps jmu may consider these particulars to be worthy 
of insertion in our Journal. — Yours sincerely, 

H. Beveridge. 


4. 

jSfocember 24, 1900. 

Dear Professor Buys D.avids, — Perhaps the learning 
of your Journal’s readers will enlighten me as to the numeral 
system which is occasionally to be met with in Pali MSS., 
and which, like the method described in Biihler’s Iiidisclie 
Talaeographie, is based on the gunas of the alphabet. I give 
some examples, premising that the reduplication of con- 
sonants does not affect their value, e.g. kkh being the same 
as simple kli. 

gunaggamm = 2352. ratfhalckhagam — 1222. 

alappayam — 1170. hhdnitvalckham — 2404. 

gammakhakke = 1253. 
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This gives us the following values : — k, t, p, y = 1‘, kh, fjt, 
ph, «• = 2 ; g (and presumably d or J) = 3 ; hh (and gh, dh !) 
= 4 ; m,n (and « ?) = 5 ; 1=1 \ zero is initially rt, internally n. 

This system obviously differs in a few points from that 
recorded by Biihler, in which the series A . . . « = 1 • • • 
t ... n = l ... (i, p ... m=l ... and y . . . ( = 1 • • • 
The use of I for 7 is probably due to the facts of the Pali 
alphabet, implying a gana consisting of y, r, I, v, s, h, and 
I respectively. The use of a = 0 is not so clear. — I 
yours faithfully, 

L. D. Barnett. 

British Museum, London. 


5. Ancient Indian Sects and Orders mentioned bt 
Bdddhist Writers. 

In the volume for 1898 of our Journal (p. 197) Professor 
Rhys Davids calls attention to the Indian Sects or Schools 
in the time of the Buddha as enumerated in a passage of 
the Ahguttara-uikaya (pt. iii, p. 276, ed. P.T.S.). If 
hardly necessary to point out the interest of the investi- 
gation ; for scholars at least have for some time past 
recognized the fact that Buddhism, though raised to the 
dignity of an oecumenical religion, doubtless owing to the 
genius of its founder, was nevertheless only one of a number 
of schools of more or less free and independent thought m 
a country too often regarded as the mere domain of a 
monotonous sacerdotalism. Professor Davids has reverted to 
the subject in his version of the Dighanikaya (“Dialogues, 
p. 220), and quite recently Monsieur Barth has pointed out 
that further details “ d’un pittoresque acheve ” await the 
readers of the Majjhima and other Pali nikayas.^ Leaving 
these to scholars more specially engaged on Pali literature, 
I now subjoin two passages from the literature of other 
schools of Buddhist thought written in that form of speech, 
variously known as the GathiT dialect and “ le Sanskrit 


^ Bulletin iii, EoudtUiisme, p, 33 (Kev. de Thistoire des Ktligions, 1900). 
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mixte,” in use during the early centuries of our era, when 
Pali canonical literature, previously codified, was apparently 
taking its present literary and dialectic shape and when the 
great commentaries on it were composed. 

The first extract is from the Ratnolka-dharani,^ which 
IS not, as its name might imply, a mere charm,® but 
a work of considerable dimensions, inculcating inter alia 
the characteristic Mahayiina doctrine that the Bodhisat 
should not seek for immediate emancipation, but should 
“for the good of all creatures” be willing to be born 
again in various worldly and otherwise undesirable stations 
of life. 

loki alipta jale yatha padmam 
priti-prasddakard ricaranti | 

” In the world unsmirched like the lily in the water,, 
winning grace and favour is their conversation.” 

After enumerating various professions and callings in 
which they may be “renowned in the world,” the author 
mentions the rsis and ascetics. Then occur the following 
lines : — 

te carakah parivriijaka tirthyah 

tapasa-Gotamamonacaranam | 

nagna acelagurusramananam 

tirthika iicariya hi bhavanti || 

te tu ajivika dharmacariinam 5- 

uttarikana auuttarikanam 1 

dirghajatana kumaravratanam 

tesv [api] acariyii hi bhavanti 1 1 

snryanuvartaka-paiicatapanam 

kukkuragovratikii mrgacarya | Id 

c.urika tlrthya dasa tritayaniiin 

te^v api acariyii hi bhavanti || 

' Quoted in the Cik^hasamuccaya, ft. 149a pqq. The Cikslms. was first 
translated into Tibetan by three pandits, .all of whom Itourishtd under a Tibetan 
king who died a.d. 838. 

* Another parallel case is the rfArtcani-literature fonnmg the hasi.s of the 
notice of non-Buddhistic sects hv Remusat at pp. 145 sqq. of his version of 
Pa-Hian (English edition). Mr. tVatters tells me that Nos. 84 and 42T 
(Mahadhamiolka-dharani) in Nanjio's form further cases in point. 
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devata jfiana pravesa ratanam 
tirth-’upadarsana desacaranam | 
mulapbalambucara api bhiitva 15 

dbarma acmtiya te paramagrah || 
utkutastbaj'ina-ekacaraiiam 
kantakabhasmatniasrJayananani 1 
ye miisale ia}'a yukti vibari 
tesv api ilcariya bi bhavanti 1 1 20 

“ They become sectaries, Caraka or Parivrajaka ; for the 
observers of the vow of silence of Gotama the ascetic or for 
the sramanas of the naked, unclothed Guru. They become 
sectarian leaders. Or they ina}'^ belong to such as observe 
the Ajivika-system, [either] * those who have or those who 
have not a higher [aim P], those with long coils of hair, 
those who took their vow as youths, amongst these they 
become leaders. Among ascetics who endure the five fires, 
turning to the sun [and the other four, there are] those who 
have the dog- and cattle-vows, and those who act as beasts 
of the chase, followers of some of the thirty observances (?) 
and sects, amongst these, too, they become leaders. For such 
as delight in initiation into the knowledge of the deity, for 
such as wander through [many] countries to observe closely 
the sects, they live on roots, fruits, and water, and at last 
become masters in systems beyond thought. For those who 
remain squatting on their heels, or who wander alone, whose 
bed is on thorns, ashes, or grass, who rest on a pestle-pole 
and so live, amongst them, too, they become leaders.” 

It may be first observed the list is partly traditional. 
“ Carakas, Parivrajakas, AjTvakas, and Nirgranthas” head 
a list at the beginning of eh. 13 of the .Saddharma- 
pundarTka,- in which hlcijaidsfrdprasrituh and other persons 
of worldly pursuits like those in tlie passage preceding the 

^ The Tihetau version appears to talce these words as denotin'^ subdivisions of 
the Ajivikas. ® 

oldest Mfl!i5yrina-book«. I propose shortly to 
publish Iraginents of a ilS. ol it apsig:nable to the fourth or fifth century. 
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present occur. Tlie chief interest, ho\rever, of the passage 
seems to be that it supplies an independent commentary, 
which from its language must he at least as old as 
Buddhaghosa, on the list preserved in the Aiiguttara- 
nikaya. 

The next passage is Mahavastu, iii, 412, 7-10: “atha khalu 
anyatirthika caraka parivriijaka ti-aidandaka - m - anandika 
guru putraka-Gautama dharmacintika vrddhasriivaka-trtlya 
ulukapaksikabhagini sramanii Yasodhas3’a . . . rddhi 

pratiharyani drstva . . . samhrsta romajata abhiinsuh 

J^avat svakhyato bhagavato Gautamasj-a dharmavinaj'o 
vivrto . . .” The difficulty of this passage is pointed 

out in M. Senart’s notes. I maj"^ observe, however, that 
the Carakas and Parivrajakas as general terms ' head the 
list of sectaries, as before ; and that the two persons who 
accompanied the nun may have been (as indicated by mv 
hyphens) (1) a Traidandika, and (2) an aged disciple of 
Gautama, Anandikaguruputraka. I take it that this last 
expression is an epithet intended to distinguish this 
Gautama from Bhagaviin Gautama (Buddha) mentioned 
just below. As to the expression uliikapaksika, it must 
refer at least primarily to the ascetic body who wore owls’- 
wings {ulukapakkham dhareti ; Digha-n.," i, p. 1G7). There 
Seems at present hardly evidence enough to connect them 
definitely with the Aulukja Vaisesikas of Hemacandra and 
Madhava. 

The interest of the passage first quoted seems to be that 
it forms a kind of commentary on the passage from the 
Ahguttara. Thus, line 2 refers to class 9 (Gotamakah) of the 
Pali list. They had a vow of silence and followed a Gotama 
distinguished from Gotama Buddha. The aeela guru of line 3 
is the teacher called Gosala or Gosallputra, and surnamed 
Maskarin® (Skt.), Makkhali (Pali), or Maiikhali (Jain Pkt.). 
See Buddhaghosa’s Sumaiigala-v., i, p. 162, translated by 

' So, too, Lalitav., 2, 22 : anyatirthika sraniana - briihmana - caraka- 
parivrajaka. 

* Apauako in the same passage would seem to suggest that apipasa is the right 
reading in MRinda-p., p. 191, n. 7. 

* M. Vyntp., § 175, Ar.-^at., Tale 40. 
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Dr. Horale, Dvas.-d., Appendix, p. 22. Once a Jain, 
according to Jain tradition, he founded the Ajivikas, No. 1 
in the Pali list. The subdivision of the school here given 
possibly refers to the lay and monastic adherents.* 

Dirghajata corresponds to Jatilaka, No. 4 in the list. One 
cannot be sure that these, any more than the Parivrajaka 
(who come next in the Pali list), formed a separate body. 
Kumaravr. refers rather to the age at which the vow was 
taken than to hrahmaedrya or chastity; so at least the 
Tibetan version implies. 

Line 9 refers to a fairly well-known practice of Brah- 
manical ascetics (^lanu, vi, 23). Line 10 is illustrated by 
Majjhima-n., sutta 57.^ The next stanza conveys an 
antithesis between two classes of religieux, such as specialized 
in the theology and ritual and such as wandered forth to 
seek new teachings. The former correspond to No. 10 
(Devadhammika) of the Pali Kst. Seven of the ten are 
thus referred to. 

The last stanza refers to miscellaneous ascetic practices, 
such as are often referred to in the Pali scriptures.® It wiU 
of course be noted that these passages are independent of 
the ‘ six tirthakas,’ who form part of the common tradition * 
of Buddhism. 

The list in the Ahguttara-nikaya is independent of this 
tradition. It is a less precise and formal series, partly 
overlapping the shorter one, and having the disadvantage 


' Separately mentioned by Bnddhaghosa, loc. cit. Compare Homle’s amnsinn- 
note (11). 

* Reference given to me by Professor Davids. Now translated by 
Dr. Neumann. For the go-vrata see also ilahabh. Udyogap., xci.v, 14. 
Mrgaearya is referred to ibid., cxxi, 20. 

^ Rhys Davids’ tr. Dighanikaya, p. 227, n. 1. Some of the practices referred 
to in lines 18, 19, are also attributed to the Ajivikas in Jataka, vol. i, p. 493. 
If the rather obscure language of 1. 19 can be understood to mean that the man 
slept and lived in a kind of cage or contrivance of poles, some of the difficulties 
in the Pali passage referred to by Professor Davids, op. cit., p. 228, n. 1, would 
disappear. The Tib. is = ‘ pestle- wood’ ; and Jaschke, s.v. gtun 

satisfactorily explains the kind of large instrument intended. 

‘ Echoed in a similar Jain tradition (Bhagavati, translated hy Homle, 
Appendix to Uvas.-d., p. 4 med.). In the .shipwreck described in Av.-Cat., 
Tale 81, it is curious to find invocations ofitered, first to the ‘six doctors ’ then 
to the Hindu gods, and lastly to Buddha. ’ 
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of confusing orders of ascetics with differences of religion. 
Still, as the passages adduced show, it has its historical value. 

It would he interesting to find whether the set of ‘ thirty 
tirthyas ’ mentioned in line 11 of the Eatnolka-extract could 
be similarly confirmed from other Buddhist literature. 

0. Bendall. 


6. As'okastamT Festival. 

Hooghly College. 

Novemher 26, 1900. 

Sir, — The mantra of the AsohastamI festival, quoted by 
Mr. Anderson at p. 791 of the J.R.A.S. for October, 1900, 
should run thus : — 

Tvam asoka harabhista madhumiisa-samudbhava 
Pivami sokasantapto mam asokam sada kuru. 

It means : “ 0 Asoka ! you are the favourite of Hara (the 
Provider), and you are born of Caitra (the Spring). I drink 
thee. Make thou me, who am oppressed with grief, ever 
griefless.” 

AsokastamI falls on the eighth day of the waxing moon, 
in the month of Caitra. If the star Punarrasii appears on 
that day, and if the day happens to be a Wednesday, the 
merit of bathing in the Brahmaputra is very great. Though 
you bathe in the Brahmaputra, the eight buds of Joneda 
Asoka must be drunk in Ganges water. 

The usual mantra of bathing in the Brahmaputra is the 
following : — 

Brahmaputra mahabhaga Santanos kulanandana 
Amoghagarbhasambhuta papam Lauhitya me hara. 

” O great Brahmaputra ! delight of the race of Santanu 
by his wife Amogha, O Lauhitya ! remove my sins.” 

Mr. Anderson says he does not remember who bore 
Brahmaputra to Brahma. It was Amogha, the wife of 
Santanu. I know of nothing in the books about bathing 
being confined to the north bank. 
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Plants are supposed to have their presiding goddesses, 
and particularly so the nine plants which go by the name of 
narapafrikd, of which the AsoJca Jonema is one. BrahmanI, 
or fire, is the goddess of Kadali; Lakshml, or prosperity, 
of Dhanya ; and Sokarahita, or grieflessness, of the Asoka. 
This may account for the drinking of Asoka buds. — Yours 
faithfull}’, 

Khtrod Chandra Bay. 


To Professor Phys BavidSj 
Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society, 


7. The JanakT-hakana. 

Dear Professor Rhys Davids, — It may be of interest 
to some readers of the Journal to learn that the six verses 
(Nos. 1751-1755 and 1812) of the Subhasitavall which are 
attributed to a poet Kumaradatta can all be traced, together 
with the anonymous verse No. 1569, in the JdnaMharam of 
Kumaradasa (XI: 53,59,60,73, 75. XII: 9. I:’ 28). 
Also the verse quoted in Vamana’s Kdrydlahkdravrttiy 
ii, 1, 13, bears all the marks of the same authorship. On 
these and some other points connected with Kumaradiisa’s 
poem I hope to be allowed to write a little more fully in 
a subsequent number of the Journal. — Yours very truly. 


Dec., 1900. 


F. W. Thomas. 
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A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics of the 
Fourth Century b.c. Being a translation, now made 
for the first time, from the original Pali, of the First 
Book in the Abhidhamma Pitaka, entitled “Dhamma- 
Sangani ” (Compendium of States or Phenomena). 
With Introductory Essay and Notes. By Caroline 
A. F. Ehys D.iviDS, M.A. (Oriental Translation Fund, 
New Series, xii.) 8vo ; pp. xcv, 393. (London, 1900.) 

When Hermann Siebeck, twenty years ago, issued the 
first instalment of his “History of Psychology,” he thought 
it fit to inform the reader (preface, p. x) “ that it was 
essentially the cultiyation of psychology within the realm 
of Occidental thought ” which he intended bringing to his 
knowledge. Siebeck freely avowed that he was not able 
to deal with the materials furnished by the Indians. And 
he gave the reason — “the indispensable preparatory work 
was still to be expected from the specialists.” Would the 
learned historian of ancient psychology stand now to the 
opinion that, for want of “preparatory work,” the history 
of psychology in India cannot be written ? Instead of an 
answer to this question, which the author alone could give 
us in a second edition of his book, I had rather put the 
other question — What sort of Indian literature embraces 
a psychology deserving the name? The answer to this 
question, which can be given to-day, will show, at the same 
time, the reason why it has come about that only now 
has a history of psychology with regard to India become 
possible. 


J.K.A.S. 1901 . 


9 
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Indian psychology is, for the most part, not so much 
a matter of the Sanskrit texts as of such as belong to the 
Buddhist Pali literature. How the latter was barely heard 
of seventy years ago. And even then, when Tumour 
published the first text at Colombo in 1837, it was 
a chronicle, where psychology would be sought for in vain. 
The first European edition of a Pali text (1855), the 
Dhammapada, an anthology of verses, enhanced, it is true, 
the general esteem of Buddhist ethics, and gave us some idea 
of the psychological basis of them ; but, from this to a clear 
insight into the character, and the intimate connection of 
the psychology of the Buddhists with their ethics, there 
is a long way; and nobody could have ventured to write 
twenty years ago as the learned and distinguished author 
of the work imder notice now does. 

Mrs. Caroline Bhys Davids, in the Introductory Essay 
(p. xvii), says : — 

“ Buddhism, from a quite early stage of its development, 
set itself to analyze and classify mental processes with 
remarkable insight and sagacity. And on the results of that 
psychological analysis it sought to base the whole rationale 
of its practical doctrine and discipline. From studying 
the processes of attention, and the nature of sensation, the 
range and depth of feeling, and the plasticity of the will 
in desire and in control, it organized its system of personal 
self-culture.” 

It is impossible, in the limited space of a review, to 
enumerate the different steps that have brought us thus 
far towards the goal. One fact, however, ought to be 
mentioned, to wit, that a solid basis for a study of Buddhist 
psychology and ethics has been won since the foundation 
of the Pali Text Society in 1882. Philology has almost 
completely performed its labour; now it is the business of 
the history of psychology to assign to Buddhism its due 
place in the development which psychological thought 
underwent in India. 

To the general reader a subject like that before us will 
prove to be new, strange, and perhaps also displeasing. 
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I say so, because be may experience a natural dislike of 
ascertaining the fact that the alliance between ethics and 
psychology was brought about for the first time in the 
history of mankind among Buddhists. And though all 
educated persons are familiar with Buddhism as a great 
phenomenon in the evolution of religion, there are only 
a few who would be able to give an answer if asked about 
the work done by it for psychological ethics. I venture to 
pronounce this judgment even from the standpoint of those 
who have made themselves acquainted with the Pali texts, 
or even who have published such texts. “ C’est uii metier 
<jue de faire un livre, comme de faire une pendule,” says 
La Bruyere. Moreover, the most pleasing doctrines, those 
by which the psychico-ethical tenets of the Buddhists are set 
out, have been so far lacking in anything that can be called 
a system; and even the only attempt at a systematization, 
dating from a time earlier than King Asoka in the third 
century b.c. — that is to say, the Manual here dealt with — 
is a mere statement of conceptions and terms, and for this 
reason far from being pleasing. Thus it is easy to account 
for the fact that the Manual (or, strictly speaking, the 
co-numeration of states, the Dhamma-Sahgani) has remained 
unknown and unrevealed during the fifteen years since its 
publication for the Pali Text Society by Professor Edward 
Muller at Berne. Perhaps it would even yet not have 
■been held worthy of notice or regard, had not an English 
lady, a fellow of University College in London, who has had 
u sound training in psychology — I need only name Groom 
Robertson — and is now much engaged in Pali studies, — had 
not Mrs. Rhys Davids raised the work from its undeserved 
oblivion, from its second death. 

In the book under notice she has given us a translation 
which is more than a translation, and this in two ways. 
In the first place, the translator, by bringing to bear upon 
this ancient textbook her knowledge of the history of 
psychology in Europe, and especially in Greece, has made 
clear many things that would otherwise probably have 
remained dark. In the second place, she has reproduced 
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for us the light shed on the book by the commentary called- 
Atthasalinl, a work of the great commentator Buddhaghosa 
in the fifth century of our era, also edited for the Pali Text 
Society by the aforesaid Professor Muller, and also hitherto 
little read or understood. By this method of elucidating 
the Dhamma-Saiigani, she avoided the risk of mistaking the 
true meaning of the text. For, although the last redaction 
that our Pali commentaries received is not earlier than the 
age of Buddhaghosa, they are themselves older and come 
very near in time to the work upon which the}^ comment. 
And supposing that here and there the interpretation, as 
prompted by the commentary, be more or less incongruous, 
it is, none the less, not altogether devoid of importance for a 
knowledge of the later development of Buddhist psychology. 
I, for my part, will not depreciate the commentaries. They 
cannot be neglected for a right understanding of the 
canonical books, much less indeed than the Greek com- 
mentaries for a right understanding of Aristotle. 

A history of Buddhist psychology, of course, ought to 
go back to and be based upon the works of which the 
Dhamma-Saiigani presents us with the quintessence only 
in the form of a mere catechising. At present we are 
not yet so happy as to possess a history of Buddhist 
psychology ; what we have before us in the book of 
Mrs. Rhys Davids is, so to say, a segment, but a segment 
of so masterly a performance as may justify a few more 
words, not so much about it as rather in accordance with 
it, using as a guide the Introductory Essay (pp. xv-xcv). 

Nothing is more surprising than to find in the Manual 
here translated so advanced a standpoint in psychological 
matters, if considered from and measured by the scientific 
method which psychology has reached in the present time. 
Every sort of Animism, even that which, as we learn from “De 
Anima,” in, ch. vii, viii, continues to operate in Aristotelian 
psychology, is wholly removed from the Buddhist mode of 
dealing with psychological facts. Everything in our inner 
world is reduced to states of consciousness, called dhamma, 
a characteristic mark of which is the absence of any entity 
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and soul {nissata-nijjlvatd) ; a phenomenalism throughout 
consistent with itself, as a protest against the then prevailing 
Animism. The moral consciousness of man, representing, 
as it were, a variously shifting contUimim of subjective 
phenomena or states, forms the object of an analysis the 
proceeding of Avhich is withal genetic, since for each group 
of dhammiis the antecedent facts, which determine their 
appearance in consciousness, are searched out according to 
certain laws, physical and moral. An analogous term for 
the modern expression ‘consciousness’ (German, Bewimstselu) 
is wanting in India, as it is wanting in ancient Greece. 
lJut more than any word, it is the standpoint which decides 
the matter. Read, for instance, the questions and answers 
iMos. 1,014, 1,045 of our Manual: — “Which are the states 
that are ojjhattd (personal, subjective, internal)? Those states 
which, for this or that being, relate to the self, to the 
individual, to one’s own, are referable to the person. 

. . . . And which are the states that are bahkUlhd 

(non-personal, objective, external) ? Those states which, 
for this or that other being, for other individuals, relate to 
the self, to the individual, to one’s own, are referable to the 
person.” 

At the same time. Idealism is accepted and Solipsism 
rejected. Let us stop here for a moment. 

It was evident to Aristotle that iraa-q'i aTTohei^ews apxh fo 
Ti ecTTir and a “ psychology without a soul ” (an expression 
used for the first time by Albert Lange, “ Geschichte des 
Materialismus,” i, p. 465) would have been nonsense in 
his eyes, in spite of the fact that he made a great endeavour 
to escape from Animism. His mind was imbued with 
metaphysical presuppositions that were incompatible with 
a study of psychology based upon observation. He had 
no idea, or only a very feeble one, of a pure empirical 
psychology. How surprising, therefore, to hear at once 
<ioctrines, pronounced on the shores of the Ganges in the fifth 
century before our era, which surpass even those of Aristotle, 
regarded as standing in the zenith of Greek philosophy ! 
For these are words spoken by the Buddha himself: — 
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“Sufinatam idam attena va attaniyena — “Void is this 

of a soul or of aught of the nature of a soul.” The belief 
in a permanent spiritual essence is, together with a number 
of other speculations (eternity of the world, etc.), repudiated, 
as being useless and worthless for salvation (not directly as 
being so for our knowledge!). In a passage of the Holy 
"Writings, the Buddha declared the error of identifying the 
body with the soul as lesser than the error of confounding 
the self with what is called ‘heart,’ ‘mind,’ ‘intelligence’ 
(cittam, mam, viundnam), and this for the very reason that 
the mind is subject to incessant change, whereas the body 
lasts the longer. Change on the one side and dependency 
on the other were contradictory to the common supposition 
of an entity above every sort of change and dependency. 

Half-way between the canonical books and the age of 
the commentators, the “ Questions of King Milinda ” are 
introduced by the problem of the soul, and in the book on 
“Leading” {Netti) the doctrine of individuality is pointed 
out and contradicted, without acrimony on the part of its 
author, because he had nothing to utter in defence of 
his own well-established standpoint. Again, Buddhaghosa 
and Dhammapala are quite explicit in this matter. The 
definition of dhamma as being equivalent with absence of 
a permanent entity or soul {iiissatta-nijjica) ^ is common 
to both, whereas Buddhaghosa (in the AtthasalinI, passim) 
professes his belief in the non-existence of anything like 
a self or soul or individual, with the fervour of one who is 
firmly convinced of it. 

The Buddhist philosophers could not fail to note that 
the soul-theory is intimately connected, not only with the 
primitive philosophy known by the name of Animism, 
but also with the mental process of assimilation, i.e. the 
elaboration of similar impressions into a general notion, and 
of referring this notion to each assimilated impression by 
means of a common name — in short, with the cognizance 

* If in the Netti-Atthakatha jsee the edition of the Netti for the Pali Text 
Society, p. 252) there is said, “Ihabharato nissattanijjivatthena dhamma,” the 
first word seems to imply activity as entering into the meaning of dhamma. 
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of Unity in Plurality and in Diversity. Yet the notions of 
the One and the Many, and those of a substratum and 
of phenomena, are closely allied, although they have distinct 
roots, logical as ■well as psychological. These unifications, 
based as they are upon the economy of our intellect, ■were 
unlikely to escape the promoters of phenomenalism in India. 
And if, none the less, they were not much embarrassed by 
them, it was rather a minus than a plus of the art of logic 
that helped them over such diflflculties as elsewhere (not 
in India except in later times) have sprung from an 
acquaintance with the rules of logic. 

For Buddhism the case was, practically speaking, thus : — 
Man, as a moral being, was, so to say, a fixed quantity, and 
the question only was about what his consciousness possibly 
might contain. To that purpose, it analyzed the moral 
personality into different groups of states, and searched for 
the moral causation operating in them. No Ding-an-sick 
troubled the reasoning. There exists nothing but states 
of consciousness. 

While taking man as a moral being. Buddhism regarded 
everything without and within him, in as far as it revealed 
itself as good or bad or neither good nor bad. The material 
world, including the physical being of man, had a value for 
it only if considered as modifying the moral well-being. He 
who was undergoing the Buddhist discipline of mind had 
to know a good deal of what we now call a Phgsicum, 
including also a cours on the Psychology of Sensation. 
As regards the doctrines on Sensation, as set out in the 
Dhamma-Sahgani, the translator writes as follows : “ There 
is no such analysis of sensation — full, sober, positive, so far 
as it goes — ^put for^ward in any Indian book of an equally 
early date” (p. li). 

Mrs. Rhys Davids believed herself entitled to insert even 
a detailed excursus on this matter in the Introduction to 
her translation, and to adduce a number of striking parallels 
from Occidental psychologists. I regret that want of space 
compels me to renounce the pleasure of reproducing it. 

I can only dwell upon the connection between Buddhist 
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psychology aud ethics, and first I would venture a remark 
on the so-called Buddhist pessimism. 

The Buddhists looked at the reality of life without paying 
attention to those artificial decorations with which men like 
to surround it. They, therefore, were and must be pessimists. 
They believed in Karma, as the effect of previous work, good 
or bad ; but, with the same firm conviction, they believed 
in the liberating power of education, in the perfectibility of 
human nature by means of the culture of Will. They, 
therefore, were also optimists, the greatest optimists of all 
who boast of the name. It has been pointed out already 
in a former paper (J.R.A.S., 1898, pp. 47 sqq.) by Mrs. Khys 
Davids (but there cannot be laid too much stress upon 
a point so often neglected by the general judgment on 
Buddhism), that Buddhist doctrine culminates in the culture 
of Will. This culture comprises inter alia a firmly regulated 
practice of attention, in order to avoid every unsteadiness of 
mind or that ‘playingly roving’ {tatra-tatrahhinandini), and 
finally arrives at the highest concentration. In other words, 
life considered as a quantity of two dimensions (length and 
breadth) is repudiated by the Buddhists. But life considered 
as a quantity of one dimension (height or depth), i.e. life 
from which has been removed all that is ignoble in thought 
and action, life as a product of a moral selection, liberal- 
minded life, is well esteemed in their eyes. They, then, 
might say with Goethe — 

“ Yon der Gewalt, die alle Wesen bindet, 

Befreit der Mensch sich, der sich iiberwindet.” 

The foregoing considerations will prepare us to enter 
the edifice of Buddhist Ethics, which, as we have seen, rises 
on a really phenomenal basis. A state of consciousness is 
never good in itself, but only with respect to its effect, and 
this is ‘ well-being ’ (siikha). All creatures aim at well- 
being, and therefore ‘ Good ’ is not “ that at which every- 
thing aims ” (Aristotle) ; it is rather “ that by and with 
which we aim.” Sukha, or well-being, again, is either 
relative (and it is with such a Good that the majority of 
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men is satisfied) or absolute, and this latter is identical with 
Emancipation {cimutti), being the goal of a few, to whom, 
since no effect is produced by them, the category of Good 
■cannot be applied. In other words, from an analysis of 
feeling there resulted for the Buddhists the triad— 

-or well-being, dulikha or ill-being, and neither. ‘ Good ’ 
^nd ‘ Bad ’ were mere agencies to produce one feeling or 
the other. Simply speaking, they were “ the characteristic 
mark of those kinds of conduct by which well-being or 
ill-being might respectively be entailed ” (pp. Ixxxiv sq.). 
Buddhist Ethics are, therefore, hedonistic and utilitarian ; 
but it seems to bo better to avoid such modern terms 
altogether. 

‘Sukha’ covers the whole ground of things to be aimed 
at ; nevertheless, there exists a great difference as to the 
valuation of it ; and a sharp line separates the ‘ will to 
live ’ from the ‘ will to live well.’ Buddhism negates the 
will to live, if life means that vile thing about which men 
are striving eagerly ; it affirms the will to live a life beyond 
which there can be no other more sublime, neither here nor 
hereafter. The same sharp line W'as drawn by the Buddhists 
between ‘ Good ’ and ‘ Good.’ That sort of Good in which 
only a small dosis of Will is embedded cannot stand out 
against a Good which is brought about by systematic 
culture of Will. And, led by the reflection that man is 
able to shape his own life, Buddhism endeavoured to wmrk 
out special methods of meditation, destined to bring man 
nearer and nearer to the final goal of perfect enlightenment. 
When this ideal is realized, the struggle between Good and 
Bad has come to an end. For, where there is no effect to 
be produced in any future existence. Good and Bad, too, 
cease to exist. The ‘Arhat’ is released from both; he is 
no longer determined by them. Only the ArijCikala, i.e. the 
Indeterminate (sc. either as good or ill), remains for this 
refined state of consciousness, that is to say, peace and 
•emancipation. 

In this reproduction, far too meagre, I regret to say, of 
■the principal thoughts embodied in Mrs. Bhjs Davids’ 
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Introductory Essay, I have not called the attention of my 
fellow-workers in the field of Pali to many suggestions 
towards a better imderstanding of the Dhamma-Sahgani, 
together with its commentary, as well as of other Buddhist 
works. Such suggestions are to be found on nearly 
every page throughout the translation. The Notes, ap- 
pended to the foot of the pages, form as such a continual 
commentary, where there are interspersed also many 
quotations from and references to biblical, classical, and 
modern books. But, above all, Mrs. Ehys Davids has 
deserved well of the psychological terminology of Buddhism, 
in which an important section of Indian philosophical 
terminology is given, and so she has laid, I venture to say, 
by her admirable work, the foundation-stone of a History 
of Buddhist and Indian Terminology, so far as Philosophy 
is concerned. 

E. Hardt. 

Wiirzhurg. 


Die Apokrtphen end Pseudepigraphen des Aetejt 

TeSTAMENTES .... TJEBERSETZT U. HERAUSGEGEBEN, 

von E. Kautzsch. 2 vols. 8vo. Yol. i, pp. xxxi-f507; 

Tol. ii, pp. 540. (Tuebingen : Mohr, 1900. 20 Mark.) 

Under the able leadership of the veteran Professor 
Kautzsch, of Halle, a band of prominent German scholars 
have supplied with thorough German scholarship a long-felt 
want. The better known uncanonical books of the Bible, 
as well as the less known pseudo-epigraphic writings, are 
now attracting widespread attention. They are not studied 
primarily from the religious point of view, but more so 
from the literary and historical. They are being recognized 
as the best material for the reconstruction of the intellectual 
life of the Jewish and Hellenistic world just at the turning- 
point in their religious life. These writings are contemporary 
documents, and as such interesting also to the students of 
religion and philosophy and to those that follow up the 
gradual transmission of one literature to another. 
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The first Tolume contains in 500 closely printed pages 
the whole of the Apocrypha, translated into German, 
each one by a different author. Some of them add 
elaborate introductions, wherein they discuss the questions 
connected with the origin, the form in which the Greek 
texts have been preserved, the originality of the composition, 
the date and the probable authorship of these texts. The)' 
also add more or less copious notes, either of reference to 
the parallel passages in the Bible or of a critical character, 
correcting or altering the Greek text. In some cases the 
question is put, whether Hebrew originals are at the bottom 
of these Greek texts. It is curious, however, to see most 
of these scholars ignoring, or pretending to do so, the 
Hebrew parallels and fragments which have been preserved, 
and which might have contributed more than once to throw 
a new light upon the history of these texts and on the 
meaning of many obscure passages. No mention is made, 
e.g., of the new Hebrew versions of Tobit, discovered by me, 
which put the relation of Jerome’s version to the Greek 
into a difierent light. No notice is taken of the Aramaic 
texts of the “ Song of the Three Children,” etc., and the 
rest are dismissed with a wave of the hand, as late and 
of no consequence. No proof is, however, vouchsafed. I 
refer further to the compilation of Jerahmeel, which, as 
I have shown in the introduction to my edition, reflects 
the Hebrew original, or is the very Hebrew original, for 
many of these old Apocryphal tales. On the other hand, 
the discovery of the Hebrew version of Ben Sira has caused 
a shock among the scholars who have studied that literature 
only from the point of view of Greek scholarship. Eyssel, 
who publishes here the book of Siracb, referring to this Hebrew 
text, accepts it without much critical examination as being 
the lost original. It is not here the place to expose at length 
the vagaries caused by this discovery of the Hebrew text. 
Suffice it to state that the blind belief in its original 
character exhibited by many is a very poor compliment to 
the critical acumen and to the real understanding of Hebrew 
by those great scholars who are able to hear the grass grow 
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on the fields of biblical criticism. The protests which have 
been raised by others and myself against accepting this text 
as the lost original are gaining strength. The belief in the 
original character of the Hebrew Ben Sira is growing weaker 
■and weaker. A little more belief in the other Hebrew 
texts would not have done harm. But in spite of the 
drawback resulting from the one-sided study of the Greek 
form of the Apocryphal literature, the work is done through- 
out in a scholarly manner, and many of the results are of 
permanent value. The English counterpart to this volume 
is the “ Speaker’s Commentary of the Apocrypha,” which is 
by no means superseded by the new book, but in many 
«ases usefully supplemented. 

Still more important is the second volume, which deals 
exclusively with the pseudo-epigraphic Avritings of the Old 
Testament. The whole material is here collected for the first 
time into one solid volume of 540 closely printed pages. It is 
divided into four groups : the first contains legends, viz., the 
letter of Aristeas, the book of Jubilees, and the Martyrdom 
of the prophet Isaiah ; second group — poetry, the Psalms of 
Solomon ; third grouj) — didactical, the so-called fourth book 
of Maccabees ; and the last, more voluminous group contains 
the apocalyptical Avritings, viz., the Sybilline oracles, the 
book of Enoch, the Assumption of Mose.s, the fourth book 
of Ezra, the Apocry^pha of Baruch, the Testaments of the 
TAvelve Patriarchs, together Avith the translation of the Hebrew 
text published by me, and finally The Life of Adam and Eve. 
Excellent indexes conclude this A'olume, of which we have 
no parallel in English literature as yet. It is a pity to 
find here, again, the same neglect of studying the Hebrew 
parallels as in the fii’st volume, and, Avorse still, the implicit 
belief in the superiority of the Greek texts as knoAvn fo-dcaj. 
It diminishes somehow the v'alue of the results obtained 
by these scholars, Avho base their investigations upon, and 
draw their conclusions only and solely from, these Greek 
texts. They do not seem to be aAvarc that most of them 
are of comparatiA-ely modern origin in the form in which 
we have them, that no literature has suffered more from 
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wilful change and alteration, from additions and omissions, 
than this literature which belongs to all and to none. The 
Greek fragments which turn up now from the tombs of 
Egypt throw a curious light upon the literary tradition of 
the Apocryphal writings, for the older the fragments are 
which come to light the more do we find them differing 
from the actual text in our possession. The latest find, 
“ The Assumption of Isaiah,” published recently in the 
“ Amherst Papyri ” by Messrs. Grenfell & Hunt, shows how 
different a text of this character can become in the course of 
ages. Still, no work can he perfect, and as far as such 
a work can he carried out within the limitations self-imposed 
by modern scholarship, that work has been done in the 
present publication. It is indispensable to all students of 
that branch of biblical literature. 

M. G. 

Avicenne. Par le Barox Carra de Yaux. pp. vii4-302;. 

(Paris: Alcan, 1900.) 

Next to Aristotle no man has exercised so deep and 
lasting an influence upon human minds and philosoph)’- as 
Axicenna, the greatest interpreter of Aristotle, and him- 
self more studied and revered than any other mediaeval 
philosopher. His life and writings have constantly been' 
studied from the period in which he flourished down to 
modern times — Renan. The latest exposition is due to 
Baron Carra de A^aux, who has written a charming book in 
an attractive stjle. He has condensed into a comparative^ 
small volume a survej' on the whole philosophical move- 
ments in the East from the time of Mahomet down to the 
time of Avicenna, excluding from his sketch the theological 
schools and the political and mystical sects. AYith insight 
the philosophical aspect of the Koran is discussed. The 
development of the philosophy of the Mutazelites, who 
affirmed human free will, is traced. A special chapter is 
dedicated to an outline of the transmission and of the 
translations by which the treasures of Greek and Hebrew 
lore were imparted to the Arabic world. Special prominence 
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is given to the literary and philosophical activity of the 
Saheans, whose importance is somewhat exaggerated. The 
appreciation of the work of the so-called Encyclopaedists 
delineated in another chapter is, according to the author, 
preparatory to a true and appreciative study of Avicenna. 
He first describes his life and biography, then the Logic of 
Avicenna’s philosophy, his contemplation of the mechanical 
world ; and his physiology. The author brings out clearly 
the originality and greatness of Avicenna’s system, and 
especially of his metaphysical speculations. The concluding 
pages are devoted to Avicenna’s mysticisms. The book is 
throughout a most sympathetic and lucid exposition of the 
life and work of one of the noblest eharaoters and of the 
deepest minds of ancient Arabic civilization and philosophy. 

M. G. 

I^UMisMATiQUE Annamite, par Desire Lacroix, Capitaine 
d’Artillerie de Marine. Publications d’Ecole 
Francaise d’ExtrSme-Orient. (Saigon, 1900.) 

This fine volume of 260 pages, accompanied by an album 
■of forty planches presenting figures reproduced in phototypic 
facsimile of some 500 coins and medals, is the most complete 
and important work that has hitherto been published on the 
numismatic history of the countries included in French 
Indo-China, as now constituted. The only previous works 
on the subject to be cited are a well-illustrated article on 
“Annam and its Minor Currency,” by Ed. Toda, in the 
Journal of the North-China Branch of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society (New Series, vol. xvii, 1882) ; and “ Notes pour servir 
an classement des monnaies et medailles de 1’ Annam et de la 
Cochincbine francaise,” by J. Silvestre, published in 1882-83 
at Saigon in Excursions et Reconnaissances under the auspices 
of the French Government of Cochinchina. M. Lacroix is 
too modest when he calls his book a new edition of this last 
brochure, the Notes having been so completely remodelled 
and so widely expanded by him that we have really a new 
work before us. 
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The book, after a short preface, opens with an interesting 
historical summary of the different names given to these 
countries in the annals of China and Annam, and the 
changes from the mythical date of b.c. 2537 up to the 
present condition of affairs, which the author concludes as 
follows : — 

“ De nos jours, la confusion est encore plus grande, ear depuis noire inter- 
vention en Indo-Chine, les anciennes denominations du pays out ete bouleversees. 
!Nous designons actuellement sous le nom de Toitkiii I’ancien royaume d’ Annam, 
celni des annales avant ses conquctes du xvii""® siMe et dont Sanoi etait la 
capitale ; par centre, nous appelons Annam le pays que les liistoriens du siMe 
dernier designent sous le nom de Cochinchine. Ce nom de CochincWne est 
egalement encore employe, mais pout designer la portion du territoire cambodgien 
conquise par les Annamites vers la fin du xvii®'’ siecle et ijue nous ayons erigee 
en colonie fran(;aise en 1862. Les aneiens noms semblent avoir ete deplaces 
parallelement a eux-memes vers le sud, comme si la nouvelle carte de I’ludo- 
Cbine avait glisse sous la presse typograpUique par la I'aute de I’ouvTier charge 
■d’en imprimer les noms.” 


In his account of the coinage the author adopts the 
following classification ; — 

I. Monnaies. 

II. Medailles. 

III. Monnaies de ITndo-Chine frangaise. 

The first division begins with a general chapter on the 
origin of the money of Annam ; the form of the coins and 
the meaning of their inscriptions; the metals employed in 
their fabrication; the localities of the principal mines of 
gold, silver, copper, zinc, and lead; the primitive process 
of moulding the common ‘cash’: and proceeds with short 
chapters on the old paper money of the country and on 
counterfeiters, their peculiar methods and the penal laws 
for their suppression. 

The detailed description of the money is carried on under 
£ve headings : — 

I. Periode legendaire. 

II. Domination chinoise (110 av. J.C.-968 ap. J.C.). 

III. Dynasties annamites (968—1800). 

IV. Histoire contemporaine (1801-1900). 

V. Monnaies non classees. 
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The author properl}’ emphasizes the fact that a preliminary 
study of the Chinese coinage is necessary, as the original 
source of the Indo-Chinese currency, as well as the model 
of every subsequent issue, and he has selected a few 
specimens of ancient Chinese bronze knives, pu money, 
and perforated round coins, for illustration on pi. i. The- 
only specimen described at length is an ancient pn “with 
pointed feet,” which is figured on p. 52 as “ le plus ancien 
document que Ton pent attribuer aux ancetres des Anna- 
mites.” This is taken from a Chinese hook published in 
1833, where it is described as a piece of the ancient metallic 
money of the State of Yueh-nan, the inscription on the 
obverse being read Ping-Hoiio (the name of a city in the 
province of Fubkieu), and that on the reverse Joung-Ngan 
(the name of a city in the province of Kwangtung). But 
it can really have nothing to do with either of these places, 
as both inscriptions read clearly P'ing Chou, 2J5 J^, in 
different handwritings of the ancient script of the Chou 
dynasty (b.c. 1122-249), and both forms may be foimd on 
the obverse of similar coins in the “ British Museum 
Catalogue of Chinese Coins,” copied by Terrien de Lacouperie 
from a more trustworthy Chinese numismatic hook. P'ing 
Chou was situated in the province of Shansi, and belonged 
to the State of Wei until its conquest by Ts'in in 320 b.c., 
so that the coinage must date before this last year. Ho 
similar coins were cast, as far as is known, anywhere south 
of the Yangtsze Eiver, and consequently they are hardly to 
be expected in Annam. The ‘ heathen Chinee ’ must have 
rubbed down the reverses of two P'ing Chou pieces and 
neatly soldered them together, or, perhaps, cast a new piece 
after the pattern of the old to deceive the unwary. 

The earliest Annamese money represented in the book 
dates from the tenth century a.d., and a complete series, 
with but few breaks owing to transitory Chinese invasions, 
is figured on pis. ii-xxii and admirably described in the 
text. The reproductions of the small ‘ cash ’ have generally 
had the inscriptions pencilled by a n&ixve pundit with his ink 
brush before being photographed, giving a clear definition 
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to the strokes which is often wanting in the originals, but 
lending, at first sight, a curiously new aspect to some of 
the older pieces. The larger coins and all the medals in 
the next section are photographed from actual specimens, 
and are remarkably well reproduced. A small bar of gold 
is exhibited on one of the plates, and a number of silver 
pieces moulded in the form of oblong cakes of Chinese ink 
peculiar to Indo-China, but the main currency has always 
been composed of copper, bronze, or zinc ‘ cash.’ 

Most of the medals figured on pis. xxiii-xxxvi are also 
moulded of copper and its difierent alloys, and their varied 
inscriptions afford interesting glimpses of Oriental folklore 
and religious ideas, mainly derived from China, which are 
thoroughly well worked out and explained in the text. 
It is only in his description on p. 193 of the Buddhist 
amulets included in pi. xxvi that the author goes widely 
astray in his fanciful rendering of the Sanskrit legends, 
beginning, as he does in each case, on the wrong side of 
the medal. He has not recognized the familiar Buddhist 
spell, “ Om mani padme Huiii,” the invocation to the ‘jewel 
in the lotus,’ i.e. the jewelled pellucid drops which gather 
on the bosom of the peltate lotus leaf after every shower, 
types in all Eastern countries of the purity of the Buddhist 
‘law.’ Figs. 391 and 397, representing the obverse sides of 
two of these medals, contain the first four syllables of the 
formula, while Fig. 398 exhibits their reverse side with 
the last two syllables, the field being filled in with two 
dragons. The first and last syllables are in Sanskrit, the 
remainder of the spell being transliterated in archaic Chinese 
characters corresponding to the modern pjp ^ ■ 

Figs. 399 and 393, on the same plate, present the obverse 
and reverse of a similar medal with the spell inscribed 
entirely in Sanskrit letters in the form “ Oih mani padme 
ha huiii gam.” 

In the third and last section are described the illustrations 
given on pis. xxxviii-xl of the money circulating in Indo- 
China since the French occupation of the country, beginninti- 
with the Spanish ‘pillar dollar,’ the Mexican dollar and 
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the fragments cut from it to make subsidiary money, the 
English Hongkong dollar, and the United States trade 
dollar, which have all in turn circulated under legal sanction. 
After these follow in succession the sets of silver and bronze 
coins minted in France for use in the colony of Cochin- 
China. A vivid picture is painted of the difficulties 
experienced in inducing the natives to accept a better 
coinage than they had been accustomed to, depicting the 
rapidity with which the silver money was melted into 
* shoes ’ and the copper into industrial tools, as they 
returned over and over again to their own bulky zinc 
‘ cash,’ unconsciously exemplifying the well-known economic 
law of the power of bad money to drive out good. 

The book is supplemented by a most useful chronological 
list of the principal dynasties, giving the names and dates 
of the rulers, and the Chinese titles (jiien-hao) which they 
adopted for the successive periods of their reigns. A 
classified list of the nien-hao which have been inscribed on 
coins is given in an appendix, by the use of which the 
author claims that anyone, even if he be ignorant of the 
complications of the Chinese script, can trace a given coin 
to its original source. 

S. "W. Bushell. 


The Mastaba of Ptah - hetep and Ankh - hetep at 
Sakkakeh. Part I. By N. de G. Davies, M.A. With 
31 plates. 4to. (Published by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. 25s. nett.) 

Of all the nations of antiquity the Egyptians were the 
most successful in evolving a theory of future life which 
robbed death of its sting. To them death was but an 
incident in life, and the tomb had none of the sombre 
associations of Western thought. Life upon this earth was 
but a period of preparation for the greater life of “ eternity 
and everlastingness ” in the realm of Osiris. Hence the 
preparation of the tomb, “ the abode of eternity,” was 
a sacred duty during lifetime. In the maxims of Ani, 
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■a collection of the rules of life, we read ; “ It is proper for 
thee to be found having made thy house in the funeral 
valley, and which on the morrow will hold thy body ; let 
this be always before thee.” To the Egyptian, however, 
the tomb was no house of death and decay ; for it was the 
eternal dwelling {per-zct) of the never-dying double, where 
it resided and revisited the scenes of former life, and during 
the festivals associated with those it loved, nourished each 
day with funeral oflEerings of “ cakes and ale.” Prepared 
during a man’s lifetime, it was a record of his career and 
of his family connections. The walls were decorated with 
paintings depicting the chief incidents in his life, both 
private and official, while long inscriptions record his titles, 
official duties, and the rewards he received from his royal 
master. Indeed, from a literary point of view, the Egyptian 
tomb may he regarded as a carefully written and lavishly 
illustrated autobiography, while archaeologically it preserves 
to us the picture of the age in which the occupant lived. 
Hence the great importance of the systematic exploration 
and copying of these memorials ; for it is from the houses 
of the dead Egypt that we learn the minutest details of the 
living Egypt of the past. 

The most careful pictures of the life of the early empire 
are preserved to us in the tombs at Sakkara, the necropolis 
of the ancient capital of Memphis, and such scenes as are 
depicted on the walls of the masfabas of Tii or Mera show 
us with vivid detail the happy life of the pyramid age. 
During this last season the Egypt Exploration Fund have 
made careful plans and drawings of the tomb of Ptah- 
hetep, a feudal prince who lived during the time of the 
Fifth Dynasty (b.c. 3700). This tomb has long been known, 
but the careful plans and drawings by Mr. N. de G. Davies 
will be of great use to students of early Egyptian art. The 
tomb is a very large one, consisting of many chambers and 
■corridors, and was built for Ptah-hetep and his son Ankh- 
hetep, and the walls are decorated with hunting scenes and 
representations of the pastoral life of the nobles of the 
period, as well as of sports and pastimes. The painted 
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hieroglyphs are beautifully drawn, and enable us to identify" 
many of the objects depicted. Especially interesting are 
the reproductions of decorative work, which afford a most 
conclusive proof that Egyptian decorative art derived its- 
inspiration from textile work. In the tombs of the earlj* 
empire the scenes are of a peaceful and domestic character. 
Eg 3 rpt had not yet entered upon the policy of expansion 
which afterwards spread her empire over the East, nor had 
the great army of government officials been called into 
being. The golden age of officialism in Egypt was the 
time of the eighteenth and subsequent dynasties, when 
Thebes was the capital of the Oriental world, and when 
Asia, Africa, and the isles of the sea were pouring their 
rich tributes into the treasury of Amen-Ea. 

(From The Times.) 

The Life of Rekh-ma-Ra, Vizier of Upper Egypt 
(b.c. 1471-1448). With 22 plates. 4to. By Percy 
E. Newberry. (London: Constable & Co., 1900. 
21s. nett.) 

The tombs, whose walls preserve for us the memorials- 
of the golden age of Egypt, are situated in the great 
necropolis which stretches along the western bank of the 
Nile opposite the ruins of Thebes. Here, in the limestone 
range of Gebel, Sheik Abd-el-Kunieh, are the resting- 
places of most of the nobles who held office under the 
greatest of the Pharaohs. Among the tombs in this valley, 
one of the most important is that of Rekh-ma-Ra, who 
held the highest offices of State under Thothmes III and 
Amenophis II (b.c. 1471-1448). The tomb had already 
attracted the attention of Hawkins, Wilkinson, and Hay, 
and was partially described by M. Paul Yirej'^ in 1889. 
During three seasons Mr. Percy Newberry, who resided at 
Thebes, was engaged in surveying the tomb and making 
careful drawings and tracings of the paintings, and copies 
of the extremely valuable inscriptions which record the 
official life of Rekh-ma-Ra. It may be said at once that 
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the long inscription in the vestibule of the tomb, which 
records the official duties of Rekh-ma-Ea as vizier and 
governor of Thebes, is one of the most important records 
of Oriental bureaucratic life ever discovered, and a startling 
proof of the unchangeable character of official life in Egypt. 
The inscription might just as well apply to the Egyptian 
Premier of to-day as to the vizier of a Pharaoh of thirty 
centuries ago. The genealogy of Rekh-ma-Ea shows him 
to be the descendant of a family of officials, for his uncle, 
his grandfather, and great-grandfather had all held the 
office of vizier {zat), and most of his relatives State offices. 
Born probably during the reign of Hatshepsu — “ the Queen 
Elizabeth ” of Egypt — the future vizier of Egypt was 
brought up as “ a priest of the goddess Maat — the goddess 
of Law,” to whose cult the lawyers of Egypt were attached. 
His post as vizier combined many other offices ; he was 
“ Governor of Thebes,” “ Chief Justice,” “ Steward of 
Amen,” and “ regulator of all the art works of Amen in 
Karnak.” 

His legal life is depicted in a most interesting scene. The 
Court was a long building attached to the temple of Amen. 
It is open at one end and supported by two rows of columns, 
with a dais at the upper end on which the vizier sat. The 
inscription informs us this is “the vizier governour of 
Thebes, and the southern towns in the divan of the vizier.” 
He is shown clad in his judicial robes, and before him is the 
hen mat, a mark of the highest judicial office equivalent to 
our w'oolsack. On his right stood the “ superintendent of 
the court ” and on his left “ the guardian of those coming 
in.” Before him was a library of 40 rolls of the law, called 
“ the books of knowledge,” containing former decided cases. 
•On each side, in two rows, stood the jury of “ the members 
of the council of the southern tens ” and the scribes or 
reporters, while at the doors were the porters and “ tw^o swift 
messengers.” The Court difPers little from the divan of an 
Egyptian mudir of the present day. An interesting painting 
represents the vizier on his way to the Court in the morning, 
•accompanied by his scribes, while poor people crowd round 
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him, the inscription reading, “ The going forth through the 
land in the early morning to grant the daily favours and 
listen to the words of the people, without showing any 
distinction between small or great.” 

In his State duties the vizier was associated with the Lord 
Chancellor or “ Keeper of the Seal,” with whom each day he 
visited the palace to pay respect to the King. We have 
next a long list of the various Government officers who had 
to report to the vizier, and it is evident that if he fulfilled 
one-half of his duties the office must have been no sinecure. 
It combined the duties of Inland Revenue and Home Office, 
as well as the Boards of Trade and Agriculture. Among the 
offices we may notice “ the regulation of canals ” and “ the 
duties of steersmen and pilots on the Kile.” So that both 
irrigation and Nile traffic were regulated then as now. The 
increase of Government work during the prosperous period 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty necessitated the appointment of 
two viziers— one for the southern, the other the northern 
towns — and Eekh-ma-Ra ruled from Bigeh to Sint. Two 
large scenes depict the “collection and inspection of taxes.” 
Not only do these revenue returns carefully enumerate the 
various commodities, but they are accurately pictured. 
These scenes give us a wonderful knowledge of the wealth 
of Egypt. One feature to be noticed is the quantity of gold 
paid as tithe in the form of beads or ring money. Each 
portion of the taxes is brought in by a deputation consisting 
of “the mayor, registrar, the surveyor, and the scribe.” 
Some of the objects arc strange, such as “five hundred 
pigeons, baskets, and coils of rope.” As the official in 
charge of the workmen attached to the temple of Karnak, 
Rekh-ma-Ra had a most important position ; the paintings 
illustrative of these duties are very valuable, and the careful 
drawings by Mr. Newberry are far in advance of all previous 
work on this tomb. As Minister of the Fine Arts, we are 
told in the inscription attached to these scenes, he had the 
duty “of inspecting all the handicrafts and teaching each 
man his duty according to the manner of all occupations.” 
Here we see every detail of the work of gold and silver 
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smiths, cabinet makers, sculptors, and bronze workers. It 
is probable that Rekh-ma-Ra had working under him the 
Benvenuto Cellini of Egypt, Tehuti, who made the decora- 
tions of the great temple of Karnak and of Deir el Bahari, 
and whose skill ranged from the great bronze and electrum 
gates of Kamak to the collars and necklaces of the favourites 
of the Xing. His tomb, not far distant from this one, was 
explored by the Marquis of Northampton two seasons ago. 
This first part of the work upon this tomb deals only with 
the duties of Rekh-ma-Ra in his official capacity, but there 
are fine paintings of Theban life yet to be published in the 
next part. From these inscriptions and the paintings we 
gain a knowledge of the life, manners and customs, and the 
artistic taste of Egypt in its golden age, and Mr. Newberry 
is to be congratulated on a work which will be of value to 
all lovers of Egyptian archaeology. 

(From The Times.) 


The DTnkard, Vols. VIII and IX. By Peshotan Dastur 
Behramjee Sanjana. (Published under the patronage 
of the Sir Jamshedji Jeejeebhai Translation Fund, 
Bombay, 1897 and 1900.) 

These two volumes, which complete the text and trans- 
lations of the third, fourth, and fifth Books of the Dinkard, 
contain the last literary work of the late high-priest of the 
Shahanshah! Parsis in Bombay, who was able to finish the 
eighth volume, but only the Pahlavi text and Gujarati 
translation of the ninth, before he died, on the 26th 
December, 1898, at the age of 70 years, leaving the com- 
pletion of the remaining four Books of the Dinkard to his 
son, who has succeeded him as high-priest. The first two 
Books of this voluminous Pahlavi compilation are still 
missing. 

Shamsu’l-Ulama, Dasturji Saheb, PeshotanjI Behramji 
Sanjana, M.A., Ph.D., being grandson of a Dastur of Surat, 
was adopted in the family of the only brother of his own 
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predecessor, at an early age, and, after the death of that 
predecessor, in 1857, he appointed high-priest in 

Bombay. He was eminent for his learning, and well 
deserved the title of Shamsu’l-IJlama, conferred upon him in 
his later years. He had published a very complete Pahlavi 
Grammar, and several Pahlavi texts with translations, since 
1848. He had also introduced some religious reforms, such 
as freeing the well-educated Parsis of Bombay from the 
control of the less competent priests sent to them from 
Navsari, by appointing priests for Bombay himself. He was 
Principal of the Sir Jamshedji Jljlbhai Zartoshti Madressa 
from its foundation in 1863, and a Fellow of the Bombay 
University from 1866- The German Oriental Society, also, 
elected him as member in 1875. 

The eighth volume of his edition of the DTnkard contains 
fifty-two chapters, devoted chiefly to what may be called the 
ethics and casuistry of good and eviL And the same class 
of subjects is continued through the first five chapters of 
the ninth volume. But the sixth chapter, which treats of the 
solar and lunar years, and the seventh, that concludes the 
third Book and gives a sketch of the recovery of Zoroastrian 
literature, which it identifies with the Dinkard, are more 
interesting and will both bear very literal translation, as 
has been shown more than once in the case of the latter 
chapter. 

The last clause, descriptive of the lunar year, at the end of 
chapter 419, may be recommended to Pahlavi scholars for 
further study and explanation ; its text may be transliterated 
as follows [Blnkard, vol. ix, Pahlavi Text, p. 449, line 14] : — 
“ Afash kar avlrtar pavan Areshas-geto va-Paurubjo va- 
Aparubjo; va-pedakih-I ajash khurdako ben stih rastiha.” 
Which may be translated as follows : — “ And its use is 
more particularly by (or at) the Areshas-geto, the Paurubjo, 
and the Aparubjo ; and the manifestation of it is truly little 
in the world.” 

These three names have the appearance of being Pahlavi 
transliterations of Avesta words, but to whom, or what, they 
are applied is by no means clear. They do not appear to 
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refer to three particular periods, but, rather, to three classes 
•of unbelievers, or heretics, who made use of the lunar year. 
The same three names occur, with little variation of form, 
in a Pahlavi commentary on Pahlavi Vendidad, xviii, 23 
(Spiegel’s edition, p. 198, 11. 1, 2), where they may be read 
Aresh-geto, Parubjo, and Aparubjo, apparently applied to 
unbelievers, or heretics, who do not wear the sacred shirt 
and thread - girdle. Such a definition would apply to 
Muhammadans in the first place, as would also the use of 
the lunar year ; hut the question is whether both definitions 
might likewise apply to two other races of unbelievers in 
-Zoroastrianism under Persian rule (always observing that 
other readings of the names are possible). 

Of the fourth Book of the Dinkard (which is completely 
translated in the ninth volume of this edition) the first 
twenty-five sections have already been partly translated in 
S.B.E., vol. xxxvii, pp. 410-418. It commences with an 
account of Auharmazd and the six Ameshaspends ; in that of 
the third Ameshaspend, a brief history of the compilation 
and restorations of the Avesta, down to the time of 
Khusro Noshirvan, is given, in illustration of the duty of 
“desirable sovereignty,” which is the meaning of the third 
Araeshaspend’s name. Part of this brief history was first 
•translated into English at the end of Haug’s Essay on 
Pahlavi, in 1870. And the last two-thirds of this fourth 
Book are devoted to religious discussion, partly in the form 
of a catechism. 

Both the fourth Book and the fifth (w'hich follows in this 
ninth volume) are stated to have been first compiled by 
Atur-farnbag, son of Farukhzad, who was the Hudenan- 
jteshupal, or “leader of the orthodox” (that is, the supreme 
high-priest), about a.d. 815—835. The fifth Book, as far as 
p. 622 of its English translation in this ninth volume, has 
been previously translated in S.B.E., vol. xlvii, pp. 119—130, 
where I have ventured to suggest that the name of a certain 
MS., consulted by the compiler, may have been Gemara. 
But the editor of this ninth volume prefers reading Simra 
■ as a transposition of the Avesta Sairima, the land of the 
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Syrians, which King Fredun gave to his eldest son Salm» 
There are examples of similar transpositions of the letters r 
or I, but the translation of the sentences in which the name 
occurs is so free as to he diflScult to follow with the precision 
necessary to form an opinion of its accuracy. 

The remainder of the fifth Book is devoted to miscellaneous 
subjects, such as the admonitions of Zaratusht, the recom- 
pense of worship, the satisfaction of the creator, preservation 
from debasement, and remarks on heaven, hell, and the 
resurrection, on good repute, on sins, on expiation of sin, on 
injuring without a cause, on ablutions, on priesti}' authority, 
on food, garments, women, charity, matrimony, worship, and 
not injuring men and animals, on fire, metals, the earth„ 
water, and vegetation, on avoiding dead men and dogs, and 
on truth. 

Regarding the progress of this edition of the Dinkard, it 
will interest Pahlavi scholars to know that Books iii-v, now 
completed, occupy about 191 quarto folios in the Iranian MS. 
brought to Surat in 1783, and the remaining Books, vi-ix, 
occupy about 198 such folios, and, with the addition of the 
colophons, will probably require nine or ten more volumes of 
similar extent to complete the edition. 


November 26, 1900. 


E. W. "West. 


A Histoky of Ottom.yn Poetry. By E. J. W. Gibb, 
M.E.A.S. Vol. I, (London : Luzac & Co., 1900.) 

However much England maj' have lagged behind most 
European nations in other branches of Oriental learning 
and research, in Turkish at least she can boast of having 
produced the two finest scholars of the age, the late Sir 
James Eedhouse and Mr. Gibb; and it is therefore with 
especial pleasure that we welcome the first instalment of the 
great History of Ottoman Poetry on which the latter has 
been so long engaged, and which no living European is so 
well qualified as himself to write. Not only is his reading 
extraordinarily wide, his critical judgment remarkablj- sound. 
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and his industry and accuracy beyond praise, but his com- 
mand of Ottoman Turkish is such that, though he has never 
set foot in the Turkish Empire, some of his letters in that 
language addressed to a literary friend, by whom they were 
published in one of the Turkish journals, were so correct 
in their diction and showed so deep a knowledge of the 
language, that their authenticity was challenged by Turkish 
readers, who deemed it impossible that a European could 
express himself in their complex and difficult idiom with 
such grace and accuracj'. The writer was once commissioned 
by him to search for certain rare Turkish books in Con- 
stantinople. A well-known Turkish man of letters who was 
consulted on the matter declared with confidence, before 
seeing the list of desiderata, that they could be found, but 
on perusing their titles his face fell, and he expressed a 
doubt whether books so little known could be obtained 
even in the Turkish capital. In the event, a careful 
search through the Sahhdfiar c/idrshisi, or booksellers’ 
market, succeeded in bringing to light only one or two 
of them. 

Mr. Gibb’s book is essentially what the Germans call 
hahnhrecliend. His only predecessor in the field of study 
which he has chosen for his own is Yon Hammer, whose 
Geschichte der Osmanischen Dichtkunst (4 vols., Pesth, 1836-8), 
though of great value, and most creditable for the time 
when it was written, has long ceased to be an adequate 
account of a subject for which much more copious materials 
of study are now available. Besides this, Von Hammer, 
for all his admirable industry and devotion to Oriental 
letters, and notwithstanding the undeniable services he 
rendered thereunto, was sadly lacking in the critical faculty 
which is so necessary in a work of this kind, and was too 
prone blindly to follow the opinions of the often uncritical 
and sometimes biassed authors of the tezkires from which 
he chiefly drew his materials. What Mr. Gibb says in his 
Preface (p. vii) as to the “ blank ignorance ” which still 
prevails in Europe as to Ottoman literature is, therefore, 
no exaggeration, and though he modestly describes his book 
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as addressed rather to the ordinary English reader than to 
the professed Orientalist, it is a book from which even 
those who have been engaged for years in the study of 
Muhammadan literatures will learn much that is both new 
and important, and which they can by no means afford to 
neglect or overlook. 

TVe wish to emphasize this point particularly, because 
the number of students of Arabic and Persian is much 
greater than the number of those who are directly interested 
in Turkish ; and the former class might not at once realize, 
unless their attention were called to it, how much light the 
excellent Prolegomena (pp. 3-136) which form the intro- 
ductory portion of this volume throw on matters common 
to all Muhammadan literatures, many of which have not 
hitherto been satisfactorily explained and discussed in any 
European language. For it is the allusions to the theo- 
logical, philosophical, cosmographical, scientific, and mystical 
systems and ideas of Western Asia that constitute the real 
difficulty of ^Muhammadan poetry. The position of the 
European student who has a sound and thorough knowledge 
of Persian or Turkish, but is ignorant of these matters, is 
as that of an Asiatic who, knowing English perfectly as 
regards grammar and lexicography, should be entirely 
unacquainted with the Bible, the mythologies of Greece 
and Rome, the chief events of European history, both 
objective and subjective, and the general conclusions of 
Western science. The want of some introductory manual 
to the literature, especially the poetry, of Islam, has been 
long felt, and it is at length supplied by Mr. Gibb’s excellent 
Prolegomena, which we should be glad to see reprinted in 
a small volume by themselves, as appealing to a much wider 
and somewhat difterent circle of readers. 

These Prolegomena consist of four chapters, of which the 
frst deals with the Origin, Character, and Scope of Ottoman 
Poetry; the second with Tradition, Philosophy, and Mysticism ; 
the third with Verse-Forms, Prosody, and Rhetoric; while 
the last contains the Historical Outline. This portion of the 
work is already so compact that it is impossible in these limits 
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to anal 5 ’ze or abstract it further. But Mr. Gibb’s happy 
renderings in English of the Oriental terminology cannot 
fail to impress and delight those who have experienced 
in translating the difficulty of finding suitable equivalents 
for these terms. Mr. Gibb has perceived that, having 
regard to the similarity of the mediaeval theories of Natural 
Science, Medicine, Philosophy, and the like in Europe tO' 
those current in Muhammadan countries (whence, indeed, 
Europe in the Middle Ages chiefly derived her learning), 
proper equivalent terms must have existed, and these he has 
sought out from such books as “ Batman uppon Bartholome,. 
his Booke ‘ De Proprietatibus Rerum,’ ” London, 1582, 
“ which work,” as he observes (p. 48 ad calc.), “ said to have 
been originally written in Latin about the middle of the 
thirteenth century by an English Franciscan friar named 
Bartholomew, is practically an encyclopaedia of mediaeval 
science.” 

Mr. Gibb divides the five and a half centuries durins: 
which the ‘ Old School ’ of Ottoman poetry flourished 
(a.d. 1300 - 1859) into four periods : the Formative 
(a.d. 1300-1450) ; the period of which Jiimi was the chief 
Persian model (a.d. 1450-1600) ; the period dominated by 
the Persian poets ‘Urfi and Sa’ib (a.d. 1600-1T00) ; and 
the final period of uncertainty (dominated at first by the 
Persian poet Shawkat of Bukhara) which immediately 
preceded the rise of the ‘ New ’ or ‘ European School.’ 
This last was inaugurated by Shinasi Efendi, who, “ by the 
production in 1859 of a little volume of translations from 
the French poets into Turkish verse .... opened the eyes 
of his countrymen to the fact that there was a literature 
worthy of study outside the reahns of Islam, and in this 
manner prepared the way for a reyolution the results of 
ryhich have been be)'ond compare more momentous and 
farther-reaching than those of any other movement by 
which Ottoman poetry has been affected.” 

Of the ‘ New ’ or ‘ European ’ school, to which belong, 
besides Shinasi Efendi, Naniiq Kemal Bey, ‘Abdu’l-Haqq 
Hamid Bey', now Councillor to the Ottoman Embassy in 
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London, and other distinguished writers, Mr. Gihh enter- 
tains a very high opinion, which he will no doubt justify 
in the last of the six hooks which his work will comprise, 
and of which this volume contains the first and second. 

Did space allow, we should like to discuss more fuUy 
many points in this excellent hook, which we are disposed 
to regard as one of the most important, if not the most 
important, critical studies of any Muhammadan literature 
produced in Europe during the last half-century. It is 
a model of accurate, scholarly work, combined with sound 
critical judgement, sympathetic insight, and a remarkable 
skill in rendering into English not only the ideas but 
also the forms of a poetry at once so conventional and so 
unlike our own. Whether any skill can make the elaborate 
and artificial rhetorical devices which play so large a part 
in Turkish poetry popular with the English reader is 
another question. 

One passage of Mr. Gibb’s Introduction (pp. 24-25) so 
admirably describes the mental attitude generally adopted 
by Persian and Turkish poets that we cannot refrain from 
citing it in conclusion: — “As has been well said by a 
thoughtful writer (Gobineau) who has seen deep into the 
Asian mind, we must ever keep before us the fact that 
while the European seeks almost unconsciously to impart 
a homogeneity to his conceptions by rejecting whatever is 
incompatible with the beliefs he holds or embraces, the 
Eastern, for whom exactitude has no such charm, is more 
concerned to preserve from loss or oblivion every minutest 
idea which the mind of man has conceived. The exactitude 
so dear to the European is distressful to the Asiatic in that 
it tends to circumscribe the flight of his imagination. . . . 
So in the mind of the Eastern thinker, intent to learn and 
retain all he can concerning spiritual things, there generally 
exist side by side fragments of many such systems often 
contrary one to the other, as well as incompatible with some 
among the tenets of his avowed religion.” 


E. G. B. 
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Le Livre de la Creation et de i/Histoibe d’Abou Zeid 
Ahmed ben Sahl el-Balkhi, public et traduit d’apres 
le manuscrit de Constantinople, par M. Cl. Hdabt. 
(Publications de I’Ecole des Langues Orientales 
Vivantes. Paris; Leroux, 1899.) 

If few of the great teachers and scholars whom we, the 
votaries and students of the learning and literature of the 
East, honour and revere, have left a void so hard to fill as 
the late Director of the Ecole des Langues Orientales 
Yivantes of Paris, M. Ch. Schefer, few have found a 
worthier or more loyal successor to the Chair which owed 
so much to his rare erudition. The touching dedication of 
this volume — a souvenir de profonde reconnaissance in which 
all who knew M. Schefer’s work, but most of aU those who 
knew himself and his ungrudging generosity in placing at 
the disposal of his younger colleagues and fellow-workers 
those vast stores of learning which commanded the admiration 
of both East and West, would fain join — reminds us that 
though he is gone from amongst us his work and his 
influence remain, and that the Chair of Persian which he so 
long adorned is occupied by one of his friends and pupils 
who will not suffer that work or that influence to languish 
or wane. 

M. Huart’s attention was, as he tells us in his preface, 
first directed to this important historical work, of which 
the first volume now lies before us, by M. Schefer. One 
manuscript only is known to exist (No. 918 in the Library 
of Damad Ibrahim Pasha in Constantinople), but it is 
fortunately an old one (dated a.h. 663 = a.d. 1265), and 
apparently as correct as can be expected. The difficulty of 
constructing an irreproachable text on a single codex is 
obvious and universally recognized, and this text will 
doubtless admit in places of other emendations than those 
suggested by Dr. Ignaz Goldziher in vol. liv of the Z.D.M.G., 
pp. 396-405, but M. Huart (who is himself the first to 
recognize this fact, p. xvi) has conferred a great benefit on all 
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students of Muhammadan history, philosophy, and theologj^ 
by its publication and translation, and we offer him our 
sincere thanks and warm congratulations on the achievement 
of this portion of his task. 

What is known of the author, Abu Zayd Ahmad b. Sahl 
al-Balkhi, who flourished about the middle of the fourth 
century of the Injra (a.d. 966), and his works, is set forth by 
M. Huart in his Preface, to which we refer the reader. 
The Kitdhii’ l-Bacl’ nat-Tn'rikh, of which the first six chapters,, 
with translation, notes, and index, are included in this 
volume, comprises in all twenty-two chapters, of w'hich some 
of the later ones (notably ch. xi, on the ancient Kings of 
Persia ; ch. xii, on the religions of the world, including the 
pagans of Harrau, the Zoroastrians, and the Khurrarn-dindn, 
or followers of Ma 2 dak and Babak ; and ch. xix, on the 
Muhammadan sects) seem likely to prove of the highest 
interest to students of Persian history. The contents of this 
volume are mainly theological and philosophical, and deal 
largely with such well-worn topics as the nature and scope 
of Knowledge, the proofs of God’s existence, the Divine 
Names and Attributes, the Prophetic Function, the Creation, 
and Muhammadan Eschatology. 

Incidentallj' manj^ interesting facts are mentioned which 
throw new light on important points of biography, histor}', 
and religious thought, for the author is at some pains to 
expose and refute the opinions of the Magians, Harranians, 
Dualists (Manichaeans), Mu'tazilites, and others whom he 
regards as in error. Withal he seems to have been of an 
open mind ; thus he tells us of a visit which he paid to 
a fire-temple in Khuzistan, and of the ans'wers given by the 
Magian priests to his enquiries (pp. 57 and ir). Interesting, 
as further evidence of how Pahlavi was read at this epoch by 
the Zoroastrians, is the formula cited in this connection (from 
the Patet, as M. Huart conjectures), “ Vi-cjumdn ham hi- 
hastih-i-Hunnuz u Bishtuspandun (?) ; ri-gmndn ham (? hi-) 
Mastakhiz,” “I am free from doubt as to the existence of 
Hurmuzd [Ahura Mazda] and the Amshaspands ; I am 
free from doubt as to the Resurrection.” 
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While congratulating M. Huart on what he has already 
accomplished, we pray him not to defer longer than 
necessary the completion of this most interesting and 
important work. 

E. G. B. 


Histoire DES E,ois DES Perses par Abou Mansoiir ‘Abd 
al-Malik ihn Mohammad ibn Ismd‘il al-Tha‘alihi : texte 
arabe pithUe et traduit par M. Zotenberg. pp. xlv, 760. 
(Paris : Imprimerie Nationale, 1900.) 

It is with the greatest pleasure that we welcome this 
magnificent volume, which does honour alike to the fine 
scholarship of M. Zotenberg and the typographical skill 
of the Imprimerie Nationale. Since his retirement from 
the Curatorship of the Oriental MSS. in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale — a retirement deeply deplored by all those who 
had experience of his unfailing amiability and readiness 
to help with his vast knowledge of Muhammadan literature 
all whose studies led them to frequent the manuscript room 
of that great Library — M. Zotenberg has observed a seclu- 
sion of which we now see the rich fruits. The work which 
he has now so successfully produced is of the greatest 
interest, especially to students of ancient Persian history 
and legend, alike from its rarity, its authorship, its subject- 
matter, and the period of Arabic literature to which it 
belongs. 

First, as regards its rarity, three manuscripts only are 
known to exist. The finest of these, dated a.h. 597 or 599 
(a.d. 1201 or 1203), is preserved in the library of Dam ad 
Ibrahim Pasha at Constantinople, in the printed catalogue 
of which (Constantinople, a.h. 1312) it is described, at 
p. 64 (No. 916), as the Ghuraru’s-sii/ar of Husayn b. 
Muhammad al-Marghani. To this manuscript attention 
was originally called by that unfortunate martyr of science, 
M. F. E. Schulz, in 1828, at which epoch it was ignorantly 
classed by the Turkish custodians of the library as part 
of the great history of Ibn Khaldun. Its real nature 
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and interest having been signalized by Schulz, a transcript 
of it was made in 1836 for the Bibliotheque Nationale 
(then Royale). This transcript (Fonds arabe, No. 1,488), 
denoted C. (Constantinople Codex), is one of the two MSS. 
on which M. Zotenberg’s text is based. The other (Fonds 
arabe. No, 5,053) appears to date from the sixteenth 
century, was bought at Mosul in 1891, and is denoted M. 
(Mosul Codex). 

As regards the authorship of the work, while it is 
ascribed in M. to ath-Tha‘alibi, it is, as we have seen, 
attributed in C. to Husayn b. Muhammad al-Marghani. 
There actually existed a person of this name, a general in 
the service of the House of Ghur ; but, as M. Zotenberg 
shows in his long and carefully-reasoned preface, there is 
every reason to believe that, as indicated in the Mosul 
Codex, the well-known and prolific writer Abii Mansur 
‘AbduT-Malik ath-Tha‘alibi, born at Nishapur in a.d. 961, 
died in a,d. 1038, was the real author. Of his works 
some thirty are enumerated by Brockelmann at pp. 284-6 
of the first volume of his excellent Geschichte der Arabischen 
Littemtiir. Of these the best known are the Yatimatvdd- 
Dahr, an accoimt of the more notable poets of his own 
and the preceding generations, printed at Damascus in 
A.H. 1304 ; the Latd’ifu’ l-Ma'drif, edited by de Jong in 
A.D. 1867 ; the Miibhij', the Bardu' l-ahbdd, etc. (see pp. ix— xi 
of the present volume, ad calc.). The work before us was, 
as M. Zotenberg shows, composed probably between a.h. 408 
and 412 (a.d. 1017-1021), and is dedicated to Prince AbuT- 
Mudhaffar Nasr b. Nasiru’d-Din Abi Mansur, the brother 
of the great Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna. In its entirety, 
it comprises not only the history of the ancient Kings of 
Persia down to the Arab invasion, but also of those of 
Yemen, Hira, and Ghassan, and the biography of the 
Prophet ; while a second volume (which, unfortunately, has 
not, so far as is known, come down to us) treated of the 
Muhammadan dynasties down to the author’s time. 

Of the first volume “ la partie importante . . ., la seule 
qu’il nous a paru utile de publier,” says M. Zotenberg 
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(p. xviii), “ est celle qui est consacree a I’histoire des rois de 
Perse, compos^e a peti pr^s a la m^me epoque et dans le 
meme milieu, et aussi d’apres les mSmes sources, que le 
Schahnameh de Firdausi.” Lately, thanks to the publication 
of a considerable number of important Arabic historical and 
other works, such as those of al-Biriim, aI-Ya‘qubi, Dinawari, 
Tabari, and the like, and the admirable monographs of 
Professor Nbldeke {Das Irattkche Nationalepos, in the Grundriss 
der Iranischeii PhUohgie, 1896) and Baron Rosen (K’voprosu 
ob arabskikh perecodakh Khuda’ e-ndma, in the Vostoehniya 
Zamyetki, 1895), we know far more about Firdawsi’s sources 
than formerly ; while for two portions of his 8hdhmnia (the 
reign of Ardashlr Babakan and the Zarir-legend) we are 
now able, thanks to Noldeke and Geiger, to compare that 
celebrated epic with the original Pahlavi versions of the 
corresponding episodes. The result of such comparison is at 
once to lower our estimate of Firdawsi’s originalit}% and to 
raise our opinion of his fidelity to the ancient tradition. 
Apart from his well-known indebtedness to his predecessor 
Daqiqi, to whom he owes the part of his poem dealing with 
the reign of Gushtasp and the advent of Zoroaster, we now 
know that, apart from Arabic and Persian prose versions of 
the Khudd’e-ndma, or “Book of Kings” (see pp. xxiv-xxv 
of the present work), Firdawsi was not the first to present 
the epic in Persian verse ; for ath-Tha‘alibi, in the text 
now rendered accessible to us by M. Zotenberg, twice cites 
(pp. 263 and 457) “the author of the book of the Shdhndma” 
in a manner which makes it pretty certain that he does not 
allude to Firdawsi’s work (which had already appeared, and 
was presumably known to our author, who lived in the same 
entourage), and twice refers explicitly (pp. 10 and 388) to an 
epic poem on the ancient Kings of Persia composed in Persian 
mathnain (or mitzdaicij) verse by one Mas'udi of Merv, a poet 
not otherwise known to us. 

The volume before us is in every respect a model of a 
really interesting text, thoroughlj’’ well edited and translated, 
provided with a most scholarly introduction, and irreproach- 
able as regards typography and other material adjuncts, and 
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reflects equal credit upon M. Zotenberg and the Imprimerie 
N’ationale. The points wherein this version of the old 
Persian legend differ from Firdawsi’s are well stated in the 
Introduction (pp. xxvii— xl), and cannot be discussed in 
the brief limits of this review. The author’s narrative is 
enlivened by numerous interesting illustrations and parallels 
drawn from later times, and by many pretty and weU-chosen 
verses. Amongst the former, an anecdote related (p. 431) 
concerning Qabus b. Washmgir (reigned in Jurjan, a.d. 976— 
1012) is instructive, as an instance of the cold-blooded and 
purposeless ferocity in which a cultivated prince of that time 
and place could at times indulge. Amongst the latter we 
may cite the following, which strongly recalls the well-known 
lines in the Hitopadesa : — 

“ Youth, accumulation of wealth, lordship, want of judgement — 
Each by itself even is hurtful : how much more so all four 
together ? ” 


The Arabic verses (cited d propos of the last Darius^ 
p. 402) run — 


jsjisr: ; J liT ^ 


“ It y a cinq sortes d’ivresses; riiomme qui en est atteint devient 
la pjroie du sort : 

Celles de la richesse et de la jeunesse, I’ivresse de V amour, cf 
cclles du rin et ponvoir.’’ 


Nushlrvan’s disbelief in popular education is also illus- 
trated by two excellent couplets in'Arabic (p. 608), which we 
recommend to those who regard the education of the masses 
as a panacea for all evils. 


E. G. B. 
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AscEXSioy OF Isaiah. By the Rev. R. H. Charles, D.D. 
pp. Ixxiv + 156. (London : A. & C. Black, 1900.) 

Dr. Charles, whose valuable series of early apocalyptical 
and apocryphal writings is so well known, has again earned 
the gratitude of scholars by his edition of the Ascension of 
Isaiah. This work, it is true, has already been accessible 
in two or three forms, hut now, for the first time, all the 
existing materials are collected, edited, and arranged in 
a critical form that leaves nothing to be desired. The 
■critical apparatus (pp. 83-143) comprises a revision of the 
Ethiopic text, last printed by Dillmann in 1877, but, as it 
would seem, with serious defects. In parallel columns 
Dr. Charles has presented the fragments of two Latin 
"versions — a Latin translation by Professor Bonwetsch of the 
Slavonian version, and the Greek fragment recently found 
among the Amherst papyri. Finally, for the sake of 
-completeness. Dr. Charles has reprinted the important Greek 
legend found by Gebhardt in a Paris MS. of the twelfth 
century. Of these materials the Amherst fragment * and 
one of the Latin versions (L*) date from the fifth or sixth 
century ; the rest are considerably later. 

That the Ascension of Isaiah is composite has been 
recognized by all workers, with the sole exception of Lawrence 
(1819). It is fortunate, however, that the problem of 
resolving the work into its sources is not so complicated as 
is the case, for example, with the Apocalypse of Baruch. In 
his excellent introduction to the present work Dr. Charles 
produces evidence to support the view that the book is 
made up of three main elements : (1) the “Vision of Isaiah” 
and (2) the “Testament of Hezekiah ” — closely related 
Christian writings of which the latter (at least) ^ goes back 
to a Jewish original— and (3) the “Martyrdom of Isaiah,” 
also of Jewish origin. These three sources admit of being 


> For this, edited -n-ith the rest of the Amherst papyri by Messrs. Grenfell 
nnd Hunt, reference may be made to Schiii-er’s recent review in the Theologische 
Literaturzeituny, Xo. 22 (October 27th). 

^ In regard to the former see end of this review. 
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traced back to tbe end of the first century a.d., tbe legend of 
Isaiab’s martyrdom, an allusion to which may probably be 
found in Heb., xi, 37, being doubtless of greater antiquity. 
A considerable amount of material for the study of this 
legend has been collected by Beer in Kautzsch’s Apokryj^hen 
mid Pseudepigraphen (ii, pp. 119 sqq.), and Dr. Charles has 
devoted a section in the introduction to a short account of 
the Oriental influences which are apparent in it. Mention 
might have been made there of the fact that Felix Fabri 
(close of the fifteenth century) ^ gives a form of the legend 
somewhat akin to that recorded in the Talmud (cited by 
Charles, p. xlvi), and that the wooden saw (a detail which 
dates back as far as Justin Martyr) is, as Aestle has pointed 
out, a misunderstanding of an original Hebrew 
(‘ wood-saw 

Among the many features of interest which the Ascension 
of Isaiah presents is the light (“ illuminating, though at 
times lurid”) which it throws upon the state of Christianity 
towards the close of the first century. In the “Testament of 
Hezekiah” we probably find the earliest reference to the 
martyrdom of St. Peter, whilst the account of the Antichrist 
in the same source affords certain details which are absolutely 
unique : a circumstance which has caused Dr. Charles to add 
an important chapter on the Antichrist, Beliar, and iNeronic 
myths and their subsequent fusion — a knotty problem which 
the Continental scholars Gunkel and Bousset have done 
much to solve. 

In his translation (pp. 1-82) Dr. Charles has successfully 
aimed at a faithful rendering of the Ethiopia, and by the use 
of various symbols at once places the reader in possession of 
the state of the parallel texts. The notes, too, are sufficiently 
adequate, whilst the treatment of such important passages 
as i, 8 ; ii, 12 ; iv, 3, 13, 16, 18, etc., is admirable. As 
usual, the printing (particularly of the Ethiopic) is accurate, 
and the few misprints we have come across are insignificant 

* Palestine Pilgrim’s Text Soeieltj, yol. i, p. .530 sq. 

* Cf. in the Greek Legend, iii, 14 (ev irpitovi o-tSrjpy', with !. 19, etc. (irpiaiyt 
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and will worry no one. It need scarcely be said that 
Dr. Charles’ edition will be indispensable to all future 
workers in the field of apocalyptic research, who, we doubt 
not, will agree with his general results. That finality has 
been reached either in fixing the text or in determining the 
extent of editorial redaction. Dr. Charles himself would 
probably be the first to deny. The hands of at least two 
editors doubtless appear in such an editorial addition as 
V, 15, 16, and probably elsewhere (e.g., i, 2^»-6«). Similarly, 
the present confused state of ii, 12 - iii, 1 is probably due to 
the circumstance that ii, 125-16 is an insertion. It is not 
a simple gloss, since the false prophet Belchira {temp. 
Manasseh) appears as the nephew of Zedekiah (v. 12a — 
Hezekiah, v. 12b) and Jalerjas (r. 15), of the time of Ahab 
and Ahaziah; and in the allusion to the four hundred 
prophets of Baal, as well as in r. 14, Elijah is introduced 
into the context in a wholly unexpected manner. The 
whole passage, however, has suffered as much from textual 
corruption as from editing, and it is in his treatment of 
the texts at his disposal that future investigation may prove 
Dr. Charles to have been too cautious. Unnecessary or 
unsubstantiated emendations are, of course, to be deprecated ; 
they defeat the very object they havm in view ; where, 
however, the ordinary methods of dealing with obscure 
texts fail, reasonable conjecture is legitimate. It is difficult, 
for example, to understand Dr. Charles’ procedure on 
p. 15, where Jalerjas (quoted above) is as corrupt as 
the Mount Joel to which he is said to have belonged. 
Both the Ethiopio and Greek (1AAAAP1A2) obviously 
go back to Gemariah (fAMAPIAS), which is actually 
given in one of the Latin versions.^ Nevertheless the 
name is not marked as corrupt. For ‘ J oel ’ (marked as 
corrupt) Dr. Charles, following the Greek lEHA, suggests 
the reading ‘Israel,’ the {»iohs) Efrem ot the corresponding 
Latin version being simply “ an equivalent in thought 

* As in the cases of AmMa (r. 12, for n)>D’) and Taron (iii, 2, for }1T3), the 
corruption has probably taken place in the Greek. 
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though not in letter.” This is hardly satisfactory, although, 
in spite of alternative conjectures which suggest themselves, 
it seems difficult to hit upon any very plausible explanation.* 
In the following verse Aguaron is treated as a corruption of 
Gomorrah (the reading of the Greek and Latin versions), but 
even if this were a usual contemptuous term for Samaria we 
should hardly expect it here. More probably the original 
reading was Samaria itself misread mJ3y). We need, 

further, some less antiquated explanation of Matanbuchus 
and Belchira than ‘worthless gift’ (p. 11, XpH |n23; Liicke 
in 1852) ^ and ‘ lord of the world ’ (p. 14, *7^3 i 

Gesenius in 1830). For the latter, the form Me\^ta? 
in the Greek legend suggests Machi(j)ah (n'^Sfi), whilst 
other forms (see p. 13 sq.) seem to presuppose y*! — 
(‘evil king,’ ‘evil counsel’?), or, less plausibly, 

(‘ evil messenger ’ ?). 

Passing over the interesting reading in iii, 2,® and its bearing 
on the Hebrew text of 2 Kings, xvii, 6, 1 Chron., v, 26 ; we 
may, in conclusion, indicate two difficult readings which appear 
to be based upon a presumably Hebrew original. The first 
passage occurs at the close of the so-called ‘‘ Testament of 
Hezekiah.” In iv, 21, the Ethiopia runs : “ and all these 
things, behold they are written [in the Psalms] in the 
parables of David the son of Jesse, and in the Proverbs of 
Solomon his son.” The words in brackets are regarded 


' Thus, the tact that the scene is laid near Bethlehem (ii, ; iii, 1) suggests 
that the Latin efrem stands for ‘Rephaim’ (Josh., xv, 8, etc.), and that ‘Joel’ 
(^SV?) is a rariant representing ‘Jemel’ 2 Chron., xx, 16). On 

the other hand, in view of the hostility with which Samaria is regarded in 
the context, one might have expected Ebal or Gerizim ; one may perhaps 
conjecture that ‘Joel’ is a corruption of the former and ‘Efrem’ of the latter 
(J in the first instance misread as 3). The existence of two so dissimilar variants 
may then, perhaps, become more explicable. 

^ It is possible that the name has been introduced into ii, 4, from v, 3, which 

{ex hyp.) may he already corrupt — for ‘the princes’ (cf. v, 12)’? or may it 

go back to a transliteration of a Greek original, peri . . . . ? 

’ ‘ Boundaries [Gr. and Lat. ‘ mountains ’] of the Medes.’ 
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by Dr. Charles as an explanatory gloss upon “ in the 
parables,” 'which was afterwards incorporated in the text. 
Dut ‘ ia the parables ’ and ‘ in the Pro'verbs ’ are repre- 
sented by the same word both in Ethiopic and Hebrew 
{= It is unlikely that the word would be used in 

two different senses in a couple of lines, and it seems natural, 
therefore, to suppose that the occurrence of ‘ in the parables ’ 
■between ‘Psalms’ and ‘David’ is merely due to a clerical error. 

The second passage is vi, 17, where Dr. Charles, com- 
menting on the words, “ and the s/ceei smell of the spirit 
was upon them,” notes that ‘ sweet smell ’ in the Ethiopic 
represents evtoSia, a corruption of evSoKia, or (more tenta- 
tively proposed) of evoZLa. In support of the former view, 
reference is made to Ecclesiasticus, xliii, 26, where, as 
a matter of fact, we have the variants evwBia [B], evoBla 
[N C], and evBoKia [A]. Turning to the Hebrew original, 
we see that A and B are corruptions of C, which 
represents (‘prosper’). This at once gives us a clue, 

for, retaining the same Hebrew root, but with a different 
meaning, we may conjecture that the passage in vi, 17, 
originally ran : “ and the spirit descended [better, had 

descendedl^ upon them.” In Hebrew this may have been 
cn'Vi; nnn [or nSifni] nnSiii .• The omission of ‘ of 
the Lord ’ after ‘ spirit ’ does not constitute a very serious 
difficulty in the present context. This explanation, of 
course, presupposes that the “ Vision of Isaiah ” is primarily 
of Jewish origin ; that this is true, at all events as regards 
the introduction, vi, 1-17, seems not improbable. 

S. A. C. 


' Cl. 1 Sam., X, 6, and fre(jiuentl)'. It is intert-tiug to oiiserve that there is 
a very similar corruption in I Esdi'as, i, 11, where per’euwSi'as corresponds to 
(‘and in pans’) in the parallel passage, i Chron., xxxiv, 13; ical 
•«io5i4ei), the reading of the Septuagint, is dne to a very plausible misnnder- 
standing. 
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Le Livke des Avakes {Kitdhit’l - BuMiald), par Abon 
‘Othman ‘Amr b. Babr al-Jahidh de Basra : texte arabe, 
publie d’apres le manuserit unique de Constantinople, 
par G. Van Vloten. pp. xii, 290. (Leyden : E. J. 
Brill, 1900.) 

Between the years a.h. 1304 and 1312 (a.d. 1886—1895) 
catalogues of no fewer than thirty-seven mosque and other 
public libraries in Constantinople were published by the 
Turkish authorities, to whom is due our deepest gratitude for 
thus making known to us the priceless gems of Muhammadan 
literature which are there preserved. These catalogues 
comprise in all some 4,711 pages, and contain brief descrip- 
tions of about 57,143 manuscripts, many of which are of 
great rarity and importance. They are, on the whole, 
highly creditable to their compilers, though there is 
naturally a good deal of inequality in the work : while the 
descriptions are meagre, important details (such as the 
dates of transcription) are often wanting, and there are no 
indices to facilitate reference, so that he who is in search 
of a particular work is compelled to read through the 
whole catalogue. A system of classification is, it is true, 
observed, but not very strictly ; so that, for instance, 
manuscripts of the ShdJindma will sometimes appear under 
“ Poetry,” sometimes under “ History.” Nor can the 
descriptive titles always be trusted, as we have seen in 
the notice of M. Zotenberg’s edition and translation of 
ath-Tha‘alibi’s Sistori/ of the Kings of Persia ; for it is evident 
that they are often merely taken from the backs or title-pages 
of the manuscripts described, and anyone who has had 
occasion to catalogue a collection of Oriental MSS. knows 
by experience how deceptive such indications are. Still, thanks 
to the public spirit displayed by the Turkish Government, 
we are now able to appreciate in some measure the 
extraordinary wealth of the Constantinople libraries, and. 
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to feel assured that there lie treasures unbounded which 
will suffice to occupy fully the energies of many generations 
of Orientalists. 

Already a beginning has been made. The text before 
us, as well as the equally important texts published by 
MM. Zotenberg and Huart, which we have already noticed, 
is based on one of these Constantinople manuscripts 
(No. 1,359 of the Library of Kyupriilii-zade Mehemmed 
Pasha). Dr. Van Vloten, the learned and active coad- 
jutor of that incomparable Arabic scholar. Professor de 
Goeje, has lately devoted his energies especially to the 
works of the celebrated writer ‘Amr b. Bahr al-Jahi^ 
(d. A.H. 255 = A.D. 869), for particulars of whose life 
and literary activitj' we refer the reader to de Slane’s 
translation of Ibn Khallikan’s Biographies, vol. ii, pp. 405- 
410, and to Carl Brockehnann’s excellent Gesehichte der 
Arabischen Litteratur, vol. i, pp. 152 - 153. Al-J ahidh 
was a scholar of great erudition, though, as his biographers 
tell us, of very unattractive appearance, and wrote copiously 
on a variety of subjects connected with Adab, or general 
culture ; but, though regarded by our strictest scholars 
as essentially ‘ classical,’ he himself sulfered, as we learn 
from al-Mas‘udi {Kitdhid t-tanhih mCl-ishraf, ed. de Goeje, 
p. 76), from the tendency of his contemporaries (like our 
own) to magnify the past at the expense of the present. 
Finding that his books, no matter how good they might 
be, both as regards matter and style, met with little 
appreciation when published in his own name, he began 
to write books of an inferior quality, which he ascribed 
to such well-known old writers as Ibnu’l-MuqafFu' and 
Sahl b. liar tin, which forgeries were eageily sought after 
and widely circulated.^ Later, the name of al-Jahidh 
himself served similarly as a peg whereon more modern 
writers might hang their own forgeries with a similar 
motive. 


1 Cf. also p. xi of Van Vloten's preface to his ed. of the Kaihu' UMnhUin 
tca'l-AddtiiL 
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Of works ascribed to al-Jahidh the following exist in 
manuscript in the Constantinople libraries : — 

(1) Alddqii’ l-MuUik, No. 2,827 in St. Sophia. 

(2) Kitdbu' l-Baydn ica't-Tihydn [or -Tabyi)i\, No. 3,814 

in St. Sophia ; No. 762 in the Lib. of ‘iishir 
Efendi ; Nos. 1,222 — 1,224 in Kyiiprulii - zade 
Mehemmed Pasha; No. 1,076 of Paghib Pasha; 
No. 3,883 of As‘ad Efendi ; No. 347 of Esim 
Khan (authorship not stated) ; No. 1,514 of Damad- 
zade Qacli-'askar Mehemmed Murad; No. 765 of 
Halat Efendi (selections only) ; No. 1,053 of the 
Hamidiyya tiirbe-si. This work has been printed 
at Cairo (a.h. 1313). 

(3) Sihni'l-Baydn, No. 1,284 of Kyupriilii-zade Meh. P. 

(4) Tanbilm’ No. 1,065 of the same. 

(5) Fi fadd’ili’ l-Atruk (“ On the virtues of the Turks ”), 

No. 4,159 of St. Sophia ; No. 949 of Damad 
Ibrahim Pasha. 

(6) Kitdhu’ I’Bukhald, the work now published by Dr. Van 

Vloten, No. 1,859 of Kyupriilii-zade Meh. P. (the 
unique codex, dated a.h. 699 = a.d. 1300, described 
at p. V of the preface to this edition). 

(7) Kitdbu’l-Hayau-dn, No. 584 of ‘Ashir Efendi ; No. 876 

of the same ; Nos. 992 - 998 of Kyiipriilii - zade 
Meh. P. ; No. 861 of Damad Ibrahim Pasha. 

(8) Kiidhu’l - Mahdmn iccCl - Addud, a pseudograph, as 

shown by Van Vloten in the preface to his excellent 
edition (Leyden, 1898), No. 1,508 of DamM-zade 
Qadi-‘askar Meh. Murad. 

We are unable in this number of the Journal to devote 
to this important text the space which it deserves — an 
importance not only philological, but historical, for, as Van 
Vloten points out (p. ii of the Preface), it throws valuable 
sidelights on the life and character of the bourgeoisie of 
^Iraq in the third century of the hijra. Its importance from 
the point of view of Arabic philology, as tending to show 
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that at this epoch the spoken idiom, which it often faithfully 
reproduces, differed but little from the written language, 
is emphasized by the learned editor (p. hi) ; but for Persian 
philology also it is not without importance. Not only 
does it contain numerous Persian culinary and other terms 

etc.), but even 

Persian sentences, e.g. on p. 24 : — 

, “ Even though thou shouldst come out of thy 
skin, we shoidd not recognize thee.” The form 
(ef. Old Persian apera, Preface, p. viii) is interesting, as 
indicating that the word bmin, was at this epoch 

pronounced aherun, and we have other instances of the 
representation of a Persian yd-i-niajhitl (S) as an alif (pro- 
nounced, no doubt, with the imdla, or drawl, still observable 
in the speech of most Arabic-speaking folk). Thus, in 


al-Mas‘udi’s Kitdbu t-taiihih wa’l-ishrdf (ed. de Ooeje, p. 34, 
1. 2) we find for , ‘ the sun ’ ; and in a Persian 

passage cited in one of the commentaries on the Naqd’id 
of Jarir and Farazdaq, which was shown to me by^ my 
colleague. Professor Bevan (who is engaged in preparing 
an edition of this work), the form ohl occurs for v . i ’ . 

Apart from this, the book, so far as we have had leisure 
to read it, is full of interesting anecdotes and pithy sayings, 
such as, ‘‘The most swift of mankind for strife is the most 
shameless in flight” (p. 10); Mu'awijm’s saying, “I never 
saw an act of prodigality which was not accompanied Aa' 
the neglect of some rightful claim” (p. 15) ; and the cymical 
remark, “What ails the learned that they frequent the 
doors of the rich more than the rich frequent their doors ? ” 
(p. 16). It is curious that the character for meanness and 
parsimony^ borne by' the people of Khurasan in the writer’s 
time has in later day's passed to the Isfahanis, “who,” 
as the other Persians say, “put their cheese in a bottle, 
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and rub their bread on the outside of the bottle to give it 
a flavour.” ^ 

Our sincerest thanks are due to Dr. Van Yloten for the 
important text which he has rendered accessible to all 
Arabic scholars. Needless to say that, in spite of the 
difiiculty of basing a satisfactory text on a single manuscript, 
his edition is in accordance with the best traditions of 
Dutch — which in this connection is equivalent to European 
— scholarship. Holland, we are happy to think, is in no 
danger of losing that pre-eminence in Arabic scholarship 
which she has held with so much honour since the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 

E. G. B. 


E.\kly Babylonian History down to the end of the 
Fourth Dynasty of TJr, with an account of the 
E. a. Hoffman Collection of Babylonian Tablets in 
the General Theological Seminary, New York. By the 
Rev. Hugo Radau, A.M., B.D., Ph.D. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. London : 
Henry Frowde. 1900.) 

In this work the author has united in one volume 
a large number of the oldest inscriptions of Babylonia, 
with translations, critical remarks, and an attempt at some- 
thing like a chronological arrangement. It is a somewhat 
voluminous work, occupying, as it does, no less than 434 
pages quarto, with broad margins (useful for making 
additional notes). The portion devoted to early Babylonian 
history takes up 317 pages, and the E. A. Hoffman collection 
the remainder of the book. This latter part contains 
reproductions of twenty-six Babylonian tablets and a brick, 
the former from Tel-loh (Lagas), the latter from Niffer, but 
apparently brought, at some time or other, from Asnunna 
or Asnunnak (also written Esnunnak). The inscriptions 

' See Haggard and Le Strange’s Vazir of LanJairdii, pp. 7, 48, and 91-2, 
and my Year amongst the Persians, p. 196. 
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are well reproduced, and the small inscriptions from the 
cylinders, when present, are given — a great advantage, 
adding to the completeness of the texts. 

There is no doubt that this is a most useful piece of 
pioneer work, and could only have been more so if the 
characters had been given in the first portion.' If, however, 
this had been done, it would probably have made the book 
still more voluminous, and necessarily too expensive. 
Nevertheless, one cannot help wishing that at least a few 
examples of the way in which the royal names are written 
had been given — not so much on account of having the 
names there in cuneiform characters (though this would have 
been useful to those whose knowledge of the texts is not 
deep), but because arguments in support of the chronological 
data brought forward are often based on palseographical 
evidence, and it is utterly impossible to recognize all their 
force without having the forms of the characters before one 
at the time the book is being studied. 

The author of this interesting and valuable work is no 
doubt right in making the period of Sargon of Agade 
(Sargani-sar-ali) and his son Naram-Sin the pivot of the 
chronological portion of his work, the date of the latter 
(3750 B.C., according to the indications of King Nabonidus 
being sufficiently far back, and his inscriptions being 
written in a style sufficiently characteristic, to allow of 
useful comparisons being made with the texts of other 
rulers, both before and after his time; and this, in con- 
junction with the indications furnished by the rubbish- 
accumulations at Niffer, seems to place the statement of 
Nabonidus beyond a doubt, notwithstanding the objections 
made to it by Dr. Lehmann. It is likelj^ that enough 
rulers will ultimately come to light to fill the gap which 
Dr. Lehmann, like most other people, abhors. 

Probably the point which will strike the reader most in 
Dr. Eadau’s book is the number of petty kingdoms into 


1 Reproductions of four texts only are given in this part. 

® See my article in the I^rocccdinga of the Society of JjibUcal Arch<!eology, 
JJovemher, 1S8-, p. 12. 
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whicli Babylonia was anciently divided, and the consequent 
number of kings and patenis who must have been con- 
temporaneous. In the table which the author gives are to 
he found rulers of Kengi, Kis, Girsu and Lagas, Ur, Agade, 
Erech, Isin or Nisin, Larsa (the Akkadian of this is Ararma, 
not UD-KIB-NUI7-ki), and Bab}'lon. In addition to this, 
the results of political changes are placed on record by such- 
combinations of names as Erech and Amnanu (Dr. Radau 
joins the two names thus; Umk- Ainnanu — a German habit 
which has produced such unheard-of compounds as Eusehius- 
Schoene, Sanherib - Sennacherib, etc.), showing that Sin- 
gasid, who hears the titles of “king of Erech, king of 
Amnanum,”' ruled over those two places. The importance 
of this information is pointed out by Dr. Radau on p. 226, 
and he mentions that the title was revived by Sa-mas-sum- 
ukin {Saoschtcltiim), when he came to the throne of Babylon 
in 665 B.c.^ Besides the provinces here mentioned, Dr. 
Radau includes in his researches also “ Gish-UH [?]-ki,’' 
Gutium, Lulubum, and Elam, to which, however, the recent 
excavations undertaken under the auspices of the French 
Government have added an immense amount ot important 
and exceedingly interesting material. 

The oldest ruler known, according to Dr. Radau’s tabulated 
list, is .4- En - sag- Tills -anm,^ “lord of 

Kengi,” a district which the author identifies doubtfully, 
in his tabulated list, with Lagas. The date of this king 
is placed before 4500 b.c. As one of the inscriptions of 
this ruler seems to read as follows, 

“ En-sag-kus-anna has dedicated to Ellilla [Bel] the spoil 
of wicked-hearted Kis,” 

it is supposed that the two districts Kengi and Kis, the 
one on the south and the other on the north, were at this 
exceedingly remote period in conflict, and that the struggle 
“lasted undoubted!}' several centuries.” 

’ One o£ the texts of Sin-ga-id was published by me, with a translation and 
notes, in the Bahijlotita» and Oriental Record for Xoveniber, 1886, pp. 8-11. 

- See also the paper here referred to. 

’ Bead En-tug-sag-anna by Hilproeht. 
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Many of tte rulers of Babylonia, however, called them- 
selves kings of Kengi, which, as Dr. Radau elsewhere states, 
is generally rendered by Sumer in the common expression 
^ ^ ^engi-Um (not Kengi-Urda), 

“ Sumer and Akkad ” It is therefore not altogether im- 
probable that En-sag-kus-anna will, later on, have to be 
placed under some other heading, as, besides being “lord 
of Kengi,” he was also king of a place of which the name 
is lost. In fact, he was apparently only “ lord of Kengi ” 
in the same way that Ur-Engur (so I read instead of 
IJr-Gur) was “lord of Uuuga” (Erech) — unless it be that 
in these two cases we are to regard en as being an 
abbreviation for en mete Uniig- 

[Aij-jfrtr, “ lord of the insignia of Erech,” which would, 
however, in all probability amount to much the same thing, 
for the lord of the insignia would naturally be the one who 
was regarded as having authority in the place, though 
another ruler might be the one possessing the real power 
of government. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book, however, 
is that in which the author gives transcriptions and trans- 
lations of the colophon- dates of the times of Dungi III, 
Bur-Sin, Gimil-Siu, and Ine-Sin. These are attached to 
the numerous contract- tablets of the reigns of these kings, 
and a fairly complete series of them, as far as they are now 
known, is given. They mostly refer to religious ceremonies, 
such as the consecration of arks, temples, and priests, to 
the favourite deities of the king and the people, though 
here and there (and sometimes frequentlj^) historical events, 
generally warlike expeditions, are referred to. Thus we 
have such entries as the following : — 

Mu ma [?] [lUngirl Nin-Ul-In bn-gaba, “ Year he [the king] 
completed the ship [?] of Nin-lilla,” where the event 
used to date by is a gift (of an ark ?) to the temple 
of Beltis (Ninlilla). 

J.K.A.S. 1901. 
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Mu en mag-gala Anna en Nannara ba-tuga, “ Year he invested 
the great supreme lord of Anu [and] the lord of 
Nannara.” * This refers to the investment of temple- 
officials. 

Mu [(//s] gu-za [dingif'] Ellil-la ha-gim, “ Year he [the king] 
made the throne of Ellila,” in which the seat of the 
statue of the god Bel is referred to. 

Or they are as follows : — 

Mu Hu-uh-nu-ri [Z?] ba-gul, “ Year he [the king] devastated 
Huhnuri.” 

It is to he noted that in certain places warlike expeditions 
follow one another very thiek and fast, so that it may he 
supposed that when there was one of these to date by, 
a civil or sacerdotal event was seldom chosen. If this be 
the case, a fairly exact history of the reign of the king 
referred to may, when all the dates have been collected, 
he made. 

To produce as complete a list of this nature as possible, 
has evidently been the aim of the author of this early history 
of Babylonia, and most readers will eoncede that he has 
succeeded fairly well. He has drawn upon every source, 
brought together the opinions of all possible scholars, 
examined them critically, and for the most part with 
a great deal of sound common-sense and apparently untiring 
industry. The notes are plentiful and to the point, and 
are always provided with references. 

Of course it would in a study of this kind he noteworthy 
if there were not a few things which one would have liked 
to see differently done. From time to time one meets with 
inconsistencies — as in the case of the variant transcription 
of the character ‘strong,’ which is transcribed ligga, 
a reading which does not appear in the bilingual texts, 
one of which gives knla as the pronunciation with the 
meaning of clanduu, ‘ to be strong.’ In the same way, 

‘ At present I do not see my way to rendering this passively— i.e. as referring 
to the investiture of the king himself. r j ^ 
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the proper transcription of ‘ dolerite/ transcribed 

£««] KAL on p. 199, should be esi (-T? ^TT), as is shown 
by W.A.I., ii, ^od (according to a correction made by me 
many years ago). The existence of a stone called kalaga 
is implied by 1. 22 of the same list, but that this is probably 
not the one intended in the passage referred to is indicated 
by the terminal ga. The word esi has apparently passed 
over into Semitic Babylonian under the form of esii (also 
mu), and was likewise used to denote a kind of wood which 
has, I believe, been regarded as ebony.^ If this be the case, 
one of the stones most resembling it in appearance would 
be black basalt, but this passage shows that, however this 
may be, it was used as the name of the stone called dolerite. 

A very interesting question is that of the identity of the 
district, or, rather, the town, indicated by the characters 

-T tH<T Jpr, transcribed in Dr. Radau’s book [y/s] BAN 
and Gis-iih-\hf\. It would naturally be important to know 
whether this place has anything to do with 
Upia, Upe (Opis).^ In W-A.I., iv, pi. 36 [38], the former 
group immediately follows the name of Kisurra, and is, in 
its turn, immediately followed by that for Opis. It would 
therefore seem that, if these two groups do not stand 
for the same place, they are very closely connected, and 
their relation to each other is probably illustrated by the 
other groups of the list, such as [^], which is 

■repeated three times, suggesting that it had three pro- 
nunciations — which, as a matter of fact, was really the case, 
the three names which it stood for being Murit, Ennigi, and 
Kah'u, and the same is probably the case for , 

groups given by this tablet 

and repeated more than once. 

Another geographical question is that of the identity of 


’ See “ Sin-"avid’s to the temple E-ana,” BahyhniaH mol Oriental 
Record, November, 1886, p. 11. 

* I have already touched upon this quesbon. 
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the city Kinunir, which is stated to be Borsippa — an> 
identification which Dr. Badau apparently regards as certain. 
On a tablet' of which I have a copy before me as I write, 
however, the name of this city is combined with that of 
Nina, thus : — 

Vr ^ 5=TT “ 280 gur (of woven stuff) 

^ ^ ^ wit*''" Kinunir Nina.” 

From this it would seem that Kinunir and Nina were as 
much one city as Lagas and Girsu, or at least very close 
together. 

But such a work as that of Dr. Radau has so many points 
which might be touched upon, and presents so many problems 
for consideration, that no really adequate account of it can 
be given in a short notice of this kind. Those who are 
interested in the subject of ancient Babylonian history 
should study the book itself. It is provided with ex- 
planations of words, lists of months, indices of subjects, etc., 
and can be recommended to the student with confidence. 

T. G. Pinches. 

A Forgotten Empire (Vij.4vanagar). A Contribution to 
the History of India. By Robert Sewell, Madras 
Civil Service (retired), M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. (London r 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., 1900.) 

Everyone interested in the history of the Deccan and 
Southern India will be grateful to Mr. Sewell for his latest 
contribution to this subject. The history of the great Hindu 
Empire of Vijayanagar has hitherto been, practically, an 
unwritten chapter ; and the author of the present work 
modestly states that this is intended “ to form a foundation 
upon which may hereafter be constructed a regular history 
of the Vijayanagar empire. The result will perhaps seem 
disjointed, crude, and uninteresting ; but let it be remem- 
bered that it is only a first attempt. I have little doubt 
that before very long the whole history of Southern India 

' One of the Amherst Collection. 
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■will be compiled by some writer gifted witb tbe power of 
■* making tbe drj' bones live ’ ; but meanwhile tbe bones 
themselves must be collected and pieced together, and my 
■duty has been to try and construct at least the main 
portions of the skeleton.” 

This great empire, which lasted about 250 years, sprang 
into existence rather suddenlj', about the year 1344 a.d., 
and owed its origrin to a combination of various Hindu states 
to check the wave of invasion by the Muhammadans under 
Muhammad Tuglilaq of Delhi. The tiny principality of 
Anegundl became the nucleus round •which rallied all the 
nations of the south, and the city of Vijayanagar, situated 
near AnegundT, and founded in the year 1336, on the 
southern bank of the River Tungabhadra, became the 
-capital of the new empire. 

Previous to this period the Hindus of tbe Deccan had 
been subject only to temporary raids by the Muhammadans 
from the north ; but three years after its establishment, the 
new Hindu empire found itself confronted on the north 
by the Bahmaul kingdom, which then became the repre- 
sentation of Muhammadan rule in Southern India. At the 
height of their power the Bahmanl kings claimed sovereignty 
•over the Deccan, from the Tungabhadra river in the south 
to about lat. 21° in the north, and from Masulipatam on 
the east to Goa on the west. 

From this period till the extinction of the Yijayanagar 
empire wars were of frequent occurrence between the 
Muhammadans and Hindus. Each of the Bahmanl kings 
considered it a point of honour to wage a jihad against the 
■‘infidels’ of the states of Vijayanagar, Telingana, Orissa, 
etc., though victory was not always on the side of Islam. 
The Bahmanl Dynasty, after lasting a little more than 170 
years, became broken up by its discordant elements ; and 
the fragments resolv^ed themselves into five independent 
Muhammadan kingdoms — Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, Golkonda, 
Bidar, and Berar. These kingdoms were generally at war 
•among themselves, and when not so engaged, one or other 
was raiding Vijayanagar territory. Consequently the 
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liistories of each of these kingdoms and Vijayanagar hare 
become so inextricably mixed up that it is impossible to 
write a complete history of any one of them without having 
that of all the others before one. For years past I have 
been engaged in translating Persian MSS. containing special 
histories of each of the Muhammadan dynasties of the 
Deccan ; but, for the reason stated above, I have not yet 
been able to complete any one dynasty, except the BahmanL 
These special histories are fairly plentiful, but unfortunately 
no history of Vijayanagar by a native of the country 
seems to have survived. This is not to be wondered at 
when we consider that the first act of the Muhammadans 
after taking a town was to destroy every temple and 
religious institution ; just the places in which historical 
and other records would have been kept. In fact, the only 
Hindu records extant seem to be inscriptions recording 
grants of lands, which documents, when viewed as state 
papers, seldom yield us more than a few names and dates. 
Other information regarding Vijayanagar history is derived 
“ from the scattered remarks of European travellers, and 
the desultory references in their writings to the politics 
of the inhabitants of India, partly from the summaries 
compiled by careful mediaeval historians, such as Barros, 
Conto, and Correa, who, to a certain degree interested in 
the general condition of the country, yet confined themselves 
mostly to recording the deeds of the European colonisers 
for the enlightenment of their European readers ; partly 
from the chronicles of a few Muhammadan writers of the 
period, who often wrote in fear of the displeasure of their 
own lords.” 

Notwithstanding the scantiness of the material to work 
upon, Mr. Sewell, by his well - known scholarship and 
industry, has produced a large and handsome volume, which 
will be acceptable to the general reader as well as to the 
deeper student of Indian history. The information derived 
from the sources above mentioned serves chiefly as an 
introduction to the most important portion of the work, 
which consists of two Portuguese chronicles, a translation 
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of which into English (made hy Mr. Sewell himself) is now, 
for the first time, offered to the public. These are the 
chronicles of Taes, dated about 1520, and of Nuniz, 
composed about the year 1536 or 1537. These documents, 
as Mr. Sewell tells us in his preface, “possess peculiar 
and unique value ; that of Taes, because it gives us a vivid 
and graphic account of his personal expeiiences at the 
great Hindu capital at the period of its highest grandeur 
and magnificence — ‘ things which I saw and came to know,’ 
he tells us — and that of Ifuniz, because it contains the 
traditional history of the country gathered first-hand on 
the spot, and a narrative of local and current events of the 
highest importance, known to him either because he himself 
was present, or because he received the information from 
those who were so.” 

Besides these, the author gives us a translation of 
another highly interesting and important document, which 
“consists of an extract from a letter written at Cochin, 
December 12, a.d. 1616, by Manuel Barradas, and recently 
found by Senhor Lopes amongst a quantity of letters 
preserved in the National Archives at Lisbon ” 

The narrative of Taes is quaint and realistic. He seems 
to have gone everywhere in the city without hindrance, 
and even penetrated to the inner recesses of one of the 
principal temples. He says: “At the first gate are door- 
keepers, who never allow anyone to enter except the 
Brahmans who have charge of it, and I, because I gave 
something to them, was allowed to enter.” 

He describes the city as being of immense size, so that 
it could not all be seen from any one spot, “but,” he adds, 
“I climbed a hill whence I could see a great part of it; 

I could not see it all, because it lies between several ranges 
of hills. What I saw from thence seemed to me as large 
as Rome, and very beautiful to the sight ; there are many 
groves of trees within it, in the gardens of the houses, and 
many conduits of water which flow into the midst of it, 
and in places there are lakes (Janques ) ; and the king has 
close to his palace a palm grove and other rich-bearing 
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fruit-trees.” He describes it as “ the best provided city 
in the world,” all provisions being exceedingly plentiful 
and cheap. In the city three fowls were sold for one 
fana & — a coin worth a vinfem (= of a penny), and 
outside the city, he says, they gave four fowls for a vintem. 

According to Taes, the wealth of the city and the amount 
of treasure amassed by the kings must have been enormous ; 
and some idea of the beauty of its buildings can be gathered 
from the excellent photographs of the ruins given in the 
volume before us. 

The chronicle of Nuniz is for the most part a historical 
sketch ; and his information, being gleaned from Hindu 
sources, of course differs very much from the records of 
the same events as given by the Muhammadan historians. 
The most interesting portion of the narrative is his account 
of the great battle of Raichur, between Krishna Deva, 
king of Vijayanagar, and the Bijapur troops under Salabat 
Khan, which resulted in the defeat of the latter. The 
Muhammadans attributed their defeat on this occasion to 
the assistance given to the Hindus by Christovas de 
Figueiredo and his Portuguese sharpshooters, who, with 
their muskets, picked off every man of the garrison who 
exposed himself on the walls of the fort. But at the same 
time Salabat ^^an is said to have had 500 Portuguese 
renegades fighting on his side. 

The absence of dates in the chronicle of Nuniz is a serious 
drawback, and his corruption of proper names is very 
confusing. It is to be regretted that Mr. Sewell did not 
substitute the proper spelling in every instance, instead of 
giving it only in footnotes when a name is first mentioned. 
For instance, Ydallcao = ‘Adil-Shah, Mafundo = Muhammad, 
Comdovy = Kondavid, Cotamuloco = Qutb-ul-Mulk, Bisnaga 
= Vijayanagar, and so on. 

Chapter xv deals with the downfall of the Vijayanagar 
empire and the destruction of its beautiful capital, after the 
battle of Talrkot, in which Rama Raya was totally defeated 
by the allied forces of the five Muhammadan kings of the 
Deccan. The story of the battle is taken from Firishtah ; 
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iut further details might have been gathered from other 
Persian histories, such as the Tazkarat-ul-Muluk and Tarikh-i 
Muhammad Qutb-Shahl. The author of the former work — 
Rafi‘-ud-Dln ShiriizI — visited Vijayanagar about ten years 
after the battle of Talikot, and gives a description of the 
<!ity and a brief historical sketch. One of the rubrics in his 
book is as follows : — “ Account of the great diamond which 
Hach (?) Talamraj * had given to Ibrahim ‘Adil Khan ; and 
when Jahan-Panah (‘All ‘Adil-Shah I) and Fath Khan 
entered the house of Earn Raj, they presented the above- 
mentioned diamond to Ram Raj.” 

It would be interesting to know whether this is the same 
diamond “ as large as a hen’s egg ” taken among other 
treasures in the sacking of Vijayanagar, and kept by ‘All 
‘Adil-Shah I. If so, it only returned to its former owner.* 

Another circumstance unnoticed by Mr. Sewell is the fact 
that Ibrahim Qutb-Shah — one of the allies opposed to Rama 
Raya at the battle of Talikot — had, during his younger 
years, been obliged to fly for refuge to Vijayanagar, where 
he resided for seven years, and was treated with the utmost 
kindness by Rama Raya. The story is fully told in the 
Tarikh-i Muhammad Qutb-Shahi. 

With these trifling exceptions, I have looked in vain for 
any fault to find with Mr. Sewell’s scholarly and interesting 
work, which many a student will doubtless use as a standard 
book of reference. Something might be said as to his 
gpglbng of proper names, but he disarms criticism on this 
subject by saying that he has “adopted a medium course 
between the crudities of former generations and the scientific 
reijuirements of the age in which we live. He has not, 
however, adhered to this principle in his quotations from 
Briggs’ and Scott’s translations of Firishtah, and in the 
Portuguese Chronicles : in these he has left unaltered 
■“the crudities of former generations.” 

J. S. King. 


1 Doubtless meant for .^cbjuita Raya. 
* See p. 208 and Appendix .V. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

(October, November, December, 1900.) 


I. General Meetings of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

December 11, 1900. — Lord Reay in the Chair. 

It was announced that — 

Professor A. Edwards, 

Razi Azizuddin Ahmad, 

Dr. Paul Carus, 

The Rev. J. Tuckwell, 

Mr. R. P. Karkaria, 

Mr. P. Ramadhar Avasthy, 

Mrs. Shrewsbury, and 
Mrs. C. Ash 

were elected members of the Society. 

Brigade-Surgeon Oldham read a paper entitled “Wlio 
were the Nagas ? a Contribution to the History of Serpent- 
worship.” The author said that the Nagas of Mann and 
the epic poems, called by the Chinese pilgrims Dragons or 
Dragon Kings, appeared to be the Indian branch of that 
widespread family. He also explained that these Nagas 
were identical with the serpents Ahi, etc., of the “Rigveda,” 
and gave several quotations from the “ Rigveda ” in support 
of this. The author further showed that the Nagas of 
Indra’s heaven were the deified spirits of Naga or Asura 
chiefs, just as the Dwas were the deified spirits of Kshatriyas. 
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He also explained that the Naga demigods were represented 
as having a canopy, formed by the hoods of Nagas or cobras, 
■over their heads; and that they are so distinguished in the 
Buddhist sculptures, as also in the temples in which they 
are now worshipped in the Himalayas. The author also 
mentioned that Surya, the Hindu sun-god, has a similar 
canopy ; and that, in addition to this, both Surya and the 
iNiiga demigods hold in their hands a chakra or discus, 
which represents the sun. In fact, the author considers 
that the Asuras or Nagas worshipped the sun, from whom 
they claimed descent; and that they were, in fact, the 
solar race. Many quotations from the “ Rigveda,” “ Maha- 
hharata,” etc., were cited in support of this, and also as 
evidence that some of the Haga or solar chiefs claimed 
divine honours as the sun-god personified. It was also 
mentioned that the only sacred snake in India is the cobra. 

A discussion followed, in which Professor Bendall, 
Dr. Hoey, Mr. V. A. Smith, Mr. Raynbird, and Professor 
Rhys Davids took part. 


11. Contents of Foreign Oriental Journals. 

I. ZEirscHEiFT BEE Deutschen Moegenxandischen Geseilschaft. 
Band liv. Heft 2. 

Oldenberg (H.). Vedische TJntersuchungen. 

Brooks (E. W.). A Syriac Fragment. 

Fell (W-). Siidarabische Studien. 

Jolly (J.). Zur Quellenkunde der Indischen Medizin. 
Horn (P.). Persische HSS. in Constantinopel. 

Horovitz (J.). Zur Geschichte von der verschlagenen 
Dalila. 

Goeje (J. de). Siiq. 

Fraenkel (S.). \Ls]ol. 


Heft 3. 

Foy (W.). Altpersisches und Neuelamisches. 
Braun (0.). Ein syrischer Bericht fiber Nestorius. 
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Goldziher (I.). Beraerkungen zu Huart’s Ausgabe deA 
Kitab al-bad’wal-ta’ricb von al-Balchl. 

Foy (W.). Zur Xerxes-Inschrift von Van. 

Winckler (H.). Sams-Gbttin. 

Scbultbess (Fr.). Tiber den Dicbter al NagasI und einige 
Zeitgenossen. 

Horn (P.). Persisebe HSS. In Constantinopel. 

Bobtlingk (0.), Tiber einige Xerbalformen mit vordach- 
tigem ai itn Sanskrit. 

Rv. 5, 1, 1. 

Fine Absurd! tat. 

II, ViExx.i Okiextai, Joukxal. Vol. xiv, No. 3. 

Reicbelt (H.). Her Frahang i oTm. 

Kirste (J.). Zur Mahabharatafrage. 

Zachariae (Tb.). Der indiscbe Lexicograpb Hugga. 

Krall (J.). Ein neuer nubischer Konig. 

Winternitz (M.). Beuierkungen zur malaischen Volks- 
religion. 

III. JovaxAt Asiatique. Serie ix. Tome xvi, No. 1. 

Dussaud (R.). Influence de la religion uosairl sur la 
doctrine de Rachid-ad-diu Sinan. 

Hoonacker (A. van). Le traite du pbilosophe syrien 
Probus sur les premiers analytiques d’Aristote. 


III. Notes .and News. 

Dr. M. a. Stein thus writes to Mr. E. J. Rapson from 
Camp Kbaiiarik, Kasbgar (September 10, 1900) ; — 

“ I bave bad a very interesting, though, of course, some- 
what fatiguing journey from Hunza onwards. Up to the 
Taghdumbash Pamir it was a succession of Alpine climbing 
tours. I was able to do useful topographical work on my^ 
way, passing via Tashkurgban to the west of Mustagh Ata, 
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and then through the flooded Gez Talley down into the 
plains. At Kashgar I had to make a long halt to prepare 
my caravan for the journey to Khotan and into the Takla- 
makan. The presence of Mr. Macartney, the representative 
of the Indian Government in Chinese Turkestan, was most 
useful to me. I used my stay at Kashgar for archaeological 
excursions into the neighbourhood. At Khanui, a large 
ruined site to the north-east of Kashgar, I found a remarkably 
well-preserved stupa and other remains. At Kashgar itself, 
two decayed mounds of large stupas attest the antiquity of 
the place. Otherwise one might feel doubtful on this point, 
for neither old coins nor other antiquities are easily found 
there. The contrast to Khotan is striking in this respect. 

“ I am now marching along the desert to Yarkand, and 

thence to Khotan, where my real work is to begin 

The Chinese otEcials, fortunately, have heard of Hiuen 
Tsiang ; and so it can be explained to them that I am 
looking for the old places he describes. I may add, 
by-the-bye, that I could trace with ease at Tashkurghan 
all the localities he mentions in Sarikol (Kie-pan-to). Even 
the legends he heard survive.” 

Omar Khayyam. — Yet another edition of the Rubaiyat. 
Messrs. Methuen & Co. have issued a very neat little 
volume of Fitzgerald’s translation, with a commentary by 
H. M. Batson and a biographical introduction by Professor 
E. D. Ross. 

The Tar Baby in the Jataka Book. — In the Pailcavudha 
Jataka (Ko. 55 in Bk. i) the Bodhisat, reborn as Prince 
Five-weapons, encounters the Ogre Hairy-grip. In the 
ogre’s hairy hide, arrows, sword, spear, and club all stick, 
but do not penetrate. The Bodhisat then hits with right and 
left hands and feet, and butts with his head in succession, 
sticking fast to the ogre at every attempt. The latter is 
so impressed by his dogged pluck that he lets the prince go, 
and gets the usual admonition. 
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IV. Additions to the Library. 

Presented by the India Office. 

Cousens (H.). List of Antiquarian Eemains in HH. the 
Nizam’s Territories. 4to. Calcutta, 1900. 

Inscriptions collected in Upper Burma. 

Fol. Rangoon, 1900. 

Catalogue of India Office Library. Vol. ii, pt. 2. By 
J. F. Blumhardt. 8vo. London, 1900. 

Satow (Sir E. M.). The Voyage of Captain John Saris 
to Japan, 1613. (Hakluyt Society.) 

8vo. London, 1900. 

Scott (J. G.) and J. P. Hardiman. Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma and the Shan States. In four volumes. Vol. i, 
pts. 1 and 2. 8vo. Rangoon, 1900. 

List of Archaeological Reports published under the 
authority of the Secretary of State, Government of 
India, Local Governments, etc., not included in the 
Imperial Series of such Reports. Fol. Calcutta, 1900. 

List of Proceedings, etc., India, 1859-1898. Preserved 
in the Record Department, India Office, London. 

Fol. London, 1900. 

Presented by the Editor. 

Lewis (Mrs. A. S.). Select Narratives of Holy "Women 
from the Syro- Antiochene or Sinai Palimpsest, as written 
above the old Syriac Gospels by John the Stylite, of 
Beth - Mari - Qanun, in a.d. 778. Syriac text and 
translation. 2 vols. Studia Sinaitica, No. ix. 

4to. London, 1900. 

Presented by the Japanese Consulate. 

Masayhi (Count Matsukata). Report on the Post-Bellum 
Financial Administration in Japan. 8vo. Tokio, 1900. 

Presented by Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot. 

Haeckel (E.). The Riddle of the Universe. 

8vo. London, 1900. 
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Presented hy the Authors. 

Tilbe (Professor H. H.). Pali Buddhism. 

8vo. Rangoon, 1900. 

Stein (M. A.). Memoir on Maps illustrating the Ancient 
Geography of Kasmir, and case oi maps. 

Svo. Calcutta, 1899. 

Gratton (F. M.). Notes upon the Architecture of China. 

Pamphlet. 4to. London, 1894. 

Sewell (R.). A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagar). A 
Contribution to the History of India, 

Svo. London, 1900. 

Barth (A.). Bouddhisme. (Bull, des Bel. de I’lnde.) 

Svo. Paris, 1900. 

Grundriss der Indo - Arischen Philologie, 

12 fasc. 1896-1899. (Journal des Savants.) 

4to. Paris, 1900. 

Pope (Rev. G. U.). The 400 Lyrics : Purra-Nannurru. 
(Indian Antiquary.) 4to. Bombay, 1900. 

Guidi (Professor I.). II Testo Copto del Testamento di 
Abramo. II Testamento di Isacco e il Testamento di 
Giacobbe. Svo. Roma, 1900. 

Tha Do Oung. Grammar of the Pali Language, In 4 vols. 
Vols. i, ii, and iii. Svo. Calcutta, 1899-1900. 

Jacob (Col. G.), A Handful of Popular Maxims. 

Svo. Bombay, 1900. 

Foucher (A.). Etude sur I’lconographie bouddhique de 
rinde. Svo. Paris, 1900. 

D’Alviella (M. le Comte G.). Le Peigne liturgique de 
St. Loup. Svo. Bruxelles, 1900. 

Caland (Dr. W.). Altindisches Zauberritual. 

Roy. Svo. Amsterdam, 1900. 

Presented by the St. Petersburg Academy. 

Tarenetzky (A.). Beitriige zur Skelet- und Schiidelkunde 
der Aleuten, Konaigen, Konai, und Koljuschen. 

4to. St. Petersbourg, 1900. 

Nachrichten der im Jahre 1898, ausgeriistete Expedition 
nach Turfan. Roy. Svo. St. Petersbourg, 1899. 
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Leumann (E.). Tiber eine von den nnbekannten Literatur- 
sprachen Mittelasiens. 8vo. 8t. Petershoiirg, 1900. 

Presented by Mrs. Plimmer. 

Newberry (P. E.). The Life of Rekhmara, vezir of Egypt 
under Thothmes III and Amenbetip II. 22 plates. 

4to. Westminster, 1900. 

Presented by Lady Hunter. 

Hunter (Sir W. W.). History of British India. Vol. ii. 

8vo. London, 1900. 

Presented by the Cambridge University Press. 

Browne (E. Gr.). A Hand List of the Muhammadan 
MSS., including all those written in the Arabic character 
preserved in the Librar}’ of the University of Cambridge. 

8vo. Cambridge, 1900. 

Presented by the Colonial Office. 

Ceylon Blue Book for 1899. Fol. Colombo, 1900. 

Presented by Lady Me ax. 

Budge (Dr. Wallis). Miracles of the Virgin Mary; Life 
of Hanna, etc. (Lady Meux Collection, Nos. 2—5.) 

4to. London, 1900. 

Presented by the Publishers. 

Giamil (S.). Monte Singar, storia di un popolo ignoto, testo 
siro-caldeo e traduzione italiana. 8vo. Rama, 1900. 
Griffith (R. T.). Texts of the White Yajurveda, translated 
with a popular Commentary. 8vo. Bewares, 189 ( . 
Mohammed Seghir Ben Youssef. Mechra el Melki, 
Chronique Tunisienne (1705-1771), traduit en francais 
par Victor Serres et Mohammed Lassam. 

8vo. Paris, 1900. 

Charles (Rev. Dr. R. H.). The Ascension of Isaiah, 
translated from the Ethiopic Version, together with the 
new Greek Fragment, the Latin Versions, and the Latin 
Translation of the Slavonic, edited with introduction, 
notes, and indices. London, 1900. 

J.E.A.S. 1901 . *■' 
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Fukuda (T.). Die gesellschaftliche und wirtschaftliche 
Entwickelung in Japan. 8vo. Stuttgart, 1900. 

VIoten (G. van). Le Livre des Avares par Abou Otkman 
Amr ibn Bahr al Djahiz, texte arabe. 

8vo. Leide, 1900. 

Socin (A.). Diwan aus Centralarabien, gesammelt, iibersetz 
nnd erlaiitert. Theili: Texte nebst Glossen und Excurse. 
Theil ii : TJbersetzung. Roy. 8vo. Leipizig, 1900. 

Omar Kbayyam. The Rubaiyat, translated by E. Fitzgerald ; 
with a Commentary by H. M. Batson and Biographical 
Introduction by E. D. Ross. 8vo. London, 1900. 

Streck (M.). Die alte Landschaft Babylonien nach den 
Arabischen Geographen. Teil i. 8vo. Leiden, 1900. 

Presented hy the Ministry of Public Instruction, Paris. 

Si-Do-in-Dzou. Gestes de TOfficiant dans les Ceremonies 
mystiques des sectes tendai et Singon (bouddhisme 
Japonais), d’aprSs le commentaire de M. Horiou Toki, 
traduit du Japonais par S. Kawamoura, avec introduction 
et annotations par L. de Millioue. 8vo. Paris, 1899. 

Catalogue des Manuscrits Mexicains de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 8vo. Paris, 1899. 

Purchased. 

Pischel (R.). Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen. (Grun- 
driss der Indo-Arischen Sprachen, Bd. i, Heft 8.) 

Roy. 8vo. Strassburg, 1900. 

Geiger (W.). Litteratur und Sprache der Singhalesen. 

8vo. Strassburg, 1901. 

Hardy (Professor E.). Hetti-Pakarana, with extracts from 
Dhammapala’s Commentary. 8vo. London, 1902. 
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Art. VIII. — Emotional JEleligion in Islam as affected hy Music 
and Singing. Being a Translation of a Book of the Ihya 
‘Ulum ad~Dln of al-Ghazzall with Analysis, Annotation, 
and Appendices. By Duncan B. Macdonald, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Translator’s Note on Music in Relation to Emotion. 

“ Whosoever is harmonically composed delights in harmony; 
which makes me much distrust the symmetry of those heads 
which declaim against all Church-Musick. For my own 
part, not only from my obedience but my particular Genius, 
I do embrace it : for even that vulgar and Tavem-Musick, 
which makes one man merry, another mad, strikes in me 
a deep fit of devotion and a profound contemplation of the 
First Composer.” This is the confession of Sir Thomas 
Browne, and in that confession races the farthest apart 
join. The influence of music on the soul, the emotions it 
stirs, the fears and hopes it excites, all peoples, all climates, 
all ages have known. The negro at his camp-meeting, the 
darwish at his dhikr, are here kin with the English scholar 
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and physician. For him it may not have been such a cata- 
leptic ecstasy as befalls the negro or the darwish, hut the 
cause was one and the essential nature. All religions have 
drawn strength and exaltation from this which lies at the 
root of all religion ; it has ever kindled and fed the flame 
of devotion. The one could picture it to himself as “ a 
sensible fit of that harmony which intellectually sounds in 
the ears of God ” ; the other can but ignorantly feel it 
working on his heart and soul, and sweeping him far from 
all the bonds of mind and thought. The unknown opens 
before him and clothes itself with his fancy. Whatever 
he the music that he hears, coming with music’s vague 
yearning and sense of wrong and loss, it brings to him 
his own wild thoughts. To him, as to Sir Thomas Browne, 
music is one ; all leads to God, the God of the swaying, 
restless heart, not of the steadfast mind. He knows how 
it speaks in universal terms ; how its beauty is the beauty 
of the sunset, not of a painting ; how to it belong no clear 
outlines, but the mind which we bring limits and gives it 
form. The tides of its seas that set towards eternity meet 
no bar, break upon no shore. In it is limitless possibility, 
feeling apart from thought, a golden clime with the ever 
changing, melting towers of a dream city. One emotion 
floats over into another, its kin. The strands of life twist 
and twine, each with each. Melodies of sensuous love come 
to express the worship of the Divine ; musical phrases that 
speak the fear of man come to speak the awe of the 
Unknown. And when to the breadth of music is joined 
the wide solution of the meaning of Arabic words, the 
bounds^ of possibility are opened, and dreamy suggestion 
comes in place of thought. Then a love-poem may turn to 
a song of pure concent when heard with fitly tempered ears. 

Sir Thomas Browne has touched this quivering nerve with 
the finger-iof genius. The negro camp-meeting has often 
been des^ibed from without, and some have even tried to 
analyze it from within. The fantastic orgies of darwishes, 
Jncing, howling, barking, and the rest— has not every 
Eastern traveller essayed upon them his pen, if not his 
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ridicule ? It still remains to see them from within as they 
appeared to the sympathetic eyes of a great theologian who 
had himself part in them, and who applied the methods of 
science to the analysis of emotional effects. To transmit 
and interpret his results to Western readers is my object 
here. I trust that I have not met either the dream of the 
mystic or the intellectual subtilties of the scholastic with any 
lack of sympathy. There is much here that will require 
from the reader a healthy historical sense, much that will 
seem of kin to the wildest dreams of delirium ; yet it should 
not he forgotten that our generation has seen a formal 
defence of the schoolmen, and that Lord Tennyson in his 
“ Ancient Sage ” has described and professed a perception 
through ecstasy that differs in nothing from the R-ajcl of the 
Muslim saint. 

Finally, I would ask the indulgence of the Arabist if 
I have not in all cases succeeded in grasping or adequately 
rendering the intricacies of my theologian’s thought and 
style, and the indulgence of the non-Arabist if I have left 
in darkness any point necessary to his understanding. The 
notes could often have been made much longer and more 
minute in detail. But while I trust that sufficient has been 
done for the explanation of the text, I have endeavoured 
to keep the commentary within bounds, adding, however, 
such references as might form at least a beginning for further 
research. For an account of al-Ghazzall himself I would 
refer to my paper on his life and religious experiences and 
opinions in vol. xx of the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. It forms an almost necessary introduction to the 
present translation. 
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The Book of the Lmcs of Listening to Music and Singing and 
of Ecstasy. It is the Eighth in the Section of Customs 
in The Book of the Re-vivifying of the Sciences of the 
Faith} 


In the Name of God, the Merciful, Compassionate One.^ 

Praise belongeth unto God,* who hath consumed the hearts 
of His chosen in the fire of His love, and hath enslaved 
their thoughts and their souls in longing unto meeting Him 
and looking upon Him, and hath fixed their sight and their 
insight upon consideration of the beauty of His presence 
until they have become drunken with inbreathing of the 
breeze that tells of union, and their hearts are distraught 
and confounded with considering the praises of Majesty, 
and they see not His equal in existence, visible and invisible, 
and are not mindful of aught except Him in The Two 
Abodes.* If a form presents itself to their sight, their 
insight passes to Him that formed it; and if a melody 
strikes upon their ears, their secret thoughts pass hastily 
to the Beloved ; and if there come to them a voice disturbing 
or disquieting or moving or making to sorrow or making 
joyous or making to long or stirring up, that they are 
disturbed is only unto Him, and that they are moved is only 
by Him, and that they are disquieted is only on account 
of Him ; their sorrow is only in Him, and their longing is 


‘ I translate from the edition of Cairo, 1302. I have also employed the 
commentary of the Sayyid Murtada (referred to hereafter as SM.), Ithaf aa- 
Sada, 10 Tols., Cairo, 1311. The Book translated comes in vol. vi, pp. 454-end. 

Strictly ‘the merciful Eahman,’ but though the word was a proper name 
for God, standing beside Allah, even before Muhammad, yet the use in Islam 
is rather as I have rendered it. It is not a proper name, but an epithet noun. 

^ Lane, auh voce, p. 638r, translates praise be to God, but by be he seems to 
mean only an em^atic, ejaculatory assertion, not a prayer, du‘ci. See his letter 
to Fleischer in ZDMG., xx, p. 187, where he explains in that way his rendering 
tahSraka-Uuh, ‘Blessed is,’ or ‘be, God.’ That it is to be taken as an 
assertion is plain from al-Baydawi, i, p. 6, 11. 3 ff. The precise force of both 
the Baamala and the Hamdala has been much discussed by Muslim divines. 
See, for example, the elaborate examination in al-Bajuri’s Shark on the Kifaya 
al-'awamm (Cairo, a.h. 1303). 

* The Two Abodes are this world and that which is to come, ml-chmyd wal- 
akhira. 
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only unto that which is with Him, and their being aroused 
is only for Him, and their coming and going is only around 
Him. From Him is their hearing and unto Him is their 
listening, and He hath locked their eyes and ears from aught 
besides Himself. They are those whom God hath chosen 
to be his Saints and has separated from His chosen ones and 
His peculiar ones. And blessing be upon Muhammad, who 
was sent with His message, and upon his Family and 
Companions, leaders and guides in the truth, and much 
Peace ! i 

Lo ! hearts and inmost thoughts are treasuries of secrets 
and mines of jewels. Infolded in them are their jewels like 
as fire is infolded in iron and stone, and concealed like as 
water is concealed under dust and loam. There is no way 
to the extracting of their hidden things save by the flint 
and steel of listening to music and singing, and there is no 
entrance to the heart save by the ante-chamber of the ears. 
So musical tones, measured and pleasing, bring forth what 
is in it and make evident its beauties and defects. For 
when the heart is moved there is made evident that only 
which it contains like as a vessel drips only what is in it. 
And listening to music and singing is for the heart a true 
touchstone and a speaking standard ; whenever the soul 
of the music and singing reaches the heart, then there stirs 
in the heart that which in it preponderates. Since, then, 
the heart is by nature obedient to the ears, to the degree 
that its secret things plainly show themselves through them 
and its defects are uncovered by them and its beauties made 
evident, an explanation is needed of what has been said with 
regard to listening to music and singing and with regard 
to ecstasy, and also a statement of what advantages are in 
these things and what disadvantages and of what is recom- 
mended in them of laws and modes, and of what pertains 


' On the Muslim theory and practice of benedictioii on the Prophet and others, 
see Goldziher in ZDMG., n, pp. 97 ff. My translations here make no attempt 
to he final on a very difficult question. After a time I do not translate these 
benedictory' formulae at all. The Shavk of al-Bajuri cited above suggests that 
this also is an assertion to be translated, ‘Benediction is upon . . . i.e., it 

is ikhbari and not inshd’i. 
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to them of disagreement on the part of the learned as to 
their being either forbidden or allowed. We will expound 
that in two chapters : the first as to the allowableness of 
listening to music and singing, and the second as to its 
laws and the effects which music and singing produce upon 
the heart, consisting of ecstasy, and upon the members of 
the body, consisting of dancing and crying out and tearing 
of garments. 


I. 

The Fimt Chapter, treating of the disagreement of the learned as 
to the allowableness of Listening to Music and Singing, and 
revealing the truth as to that allow able ness. 

1 . 

A statement of the sayings of the learned and of the Sufis 
as to its being lawful or forbidden. 

Know that the listening comes first, and that it bears as 
fruit a state in the heart that is called ecstasy ; and ecstasy 
bears as fruit a moving of the extremities of the body, either 
with a motion that is not measured and is called agitation or 
with a measured motion which is called clapping of the 
hands and swaying of the members. Let us, then, begin 
with the rule as to listening — it comes first — and we will 
adduce with regard to it those sayings which express clearly 
the views which have been held on it. Thereafter, we will 
mention what points to its permissibility, and follow that up 
with an answer to what has been laid hold of by those who 
assert that it is forbidden. 

As for the adducing of views, the Qadi Abu-t-Tayyib 
at - Tabari 1 has related from ash-Shafi‘i^ and Malik and 

* Abu-t-Tayj'ib ; d. 450. See 'Wustenfeld’s Schufi’iten, No. 393, pp. 263 if. 
• ^ Ash-Shafi‘i ; d. 204. For his life see Wustenfeld, pp. 29 ff., and for 

a remark on his attitude to music, p. 41. The Sil. notes that the book here 
mentioned, Kitub adab al-qada, is part of the Kitdb al-amin, No. 9 on p. 45 of 
Wiist. On rejecting of testimony, see note below. 
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Abu Hanlfa and Sufyan and a number of the learned, 
expressions which indicate that they viewed it as forbidden. 
He said, “ Ash-Shafi‘I (may God have mercy on him !) 
said in The Booh of the Laws of giving Judgment, ‘Singing is 
a sport which is disliked and which resembles what is false ; 
he who meddles much with it is light of understanding, you 
shall reject his testimony.’” Further, the Qadi Abu-t- 
Tayyib said, “ That a man should listen to a woman who is 
not within the prohibited degrees of kinship is unlawful 
according to the followers of Ash-Shafi'I, equally whether she 
is in plain view or behind a curtain, is free or a slave.” 
Further, he said, “Ash-Shafi‘I (may God be well pleased 
with him !) said, ‘ If the possessor of a slave-girl gather men 
together to listen to her, he is of light understanding, you 
shall reject his testimony.’ ” And he narrated further from 
ash-Shafi‘i: “He disliked beating time with a stick \_qadtb'], 
and was wont to say that freethinkers' made use of that 
to divert their attention from hearing the Qur’an. And 
ash-Shafi‘i said, ‘ On account of tradition, playing at back- 
gammon is disliked more than playing on any kind of 
musical instrument. And I do not like playing at chess ; 
I dislike all the games which men play, because play does 
not belong to the actions of the people of religion and manly 
virtue ’ [muru’a]. And as for Malik ^ (may God have mercy 
on him !), he has forbidden singing. He said, ‘ When a man 
buys a slave-girl and finds that she is a singer, then it is his 
duty to send her back.’ That is the view of the rest of the 
people of al-Madina except Ibrahim b. Sa‘d ^ alone. And 


1 Zindiqs a very o-eueral term. The SM. interprets it of those who hold by 
no law and assert the eternal pre-existence of the world. \ erj freqn^tlj it 
means those who externally profess Islam, but do not believe m theu* hearts. 
See Huart, Les Zmdiqs en droit mitmUan, Eleventh Congress ot Orientalists, 

MiliY al-Himyari al-MadanI; d. 179. Wustenfeld’s an-Na’R^awi, 

pp. 530 ff. On his relation to music and singmg, see also Uoldziher, Muh. 

Studien, ii, p. 79, note. . ,n u. 

3 Ibrahim b. Sa‘d b. Ibrahim b. ‘Abd ar-Eahman b. ‘Awf al-Qurashi 
az-Zuhri Abb Ishaq al-Madani Nazil Baghdad; lOS-lSo. He was one of the 
shavkhs of ash-Shafi‘i, and handed down traditions especiaUy from Ibn Sluhab 
az-Lhri. The SM. has a lengthened notice of him pder this occunence, mvmg 
anecdotes of his love of music and singmg and of his interviews with ar-Eashid 
and others. 
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as for Abu Hanifa ' (may God be well pleased with him !), 
he disliked it and made hearing singing a sin ; and so all the 
people of al-Kufa, Sufyan ath-Thawrl^ and Hammad® and 
Ibrahim^ and ash-Sha'bi® and the rest,” 

All this the QadI Abu-t-Tayyib at-Tabari has adduced. 
But Abu Talib al-MakkI® adduced the aUowableness of 
listening to music and singing from a number of the first 
believers. He said, “ Of the Companions, ‘Abd Allah 
b. Ja'far^ and 'Abd Allah b. az-Zubayr® and al-MughIra 
b. Shu'ba® and Mu'awiya*® and others listened to music 
and singing.” He said further, “Many of the excellent 
first believers, both Companions and Followers,^* have done 
that along with pious works.” And he said, “ The people 
of al-Hijaz with us in Makka did not cease to listen to 
music and singing even in the most excellent of the days 
of the year, and these are The Few Days’^ in which God 


' Abu Manifa an-Nu'man b. Thabit; 80-150. Ibn Khali., iih 556 ff. ; Ibn 
Ilajar al-Haytaml al-Makki (d. 973), Al-khayrat al-hasamt, Cairo, 1304. 

® Sufyan ath-Thawri; 95-161. Ibn Khali., i, p. 576; an-Naw., pp. 286 ff. 
For anecdotes of him, see Kosegarten’s Chrestmnathia AraUca, pp. 61 f., and 
Lawdqih of ash-Sha‘rani, Tol. i, pp. 38 ff., of ed. of Cairo, 1316. 

® Abu Isma‘il Hammad b. Abi Sulayman Muslim; d. i20. Ibn KhaU., iii, 
p. 564, n. 5; an-Naw., p. 135. 

* Ibrahim b. Tazid an-Nakha‘i al-Kufi; d. 96. An-Naw., pp. 135 ff. 

® Amir b, Sharahil ash-Sha‘bi; d. 104, 5. Ibn Qutayba, Kitab al-iHe‘anf, 
pp. 229 ff. 

® The author of the Qut al-quliib', d. 386. See note 2 on p. 91 of Life of 
al-6hazzali (Journal of American Oriental Society, toI. sx). 

’ ‘Abd Allah b. Ja'far b. Abi Talib ; d. 80. An-Naw., pp. 337 ff.; Ibn Qut., 
104. The SM. gives some details as to his love of music and singing. See, too, 
a story about him and his singing-girl ‘Ammara given by Derenbourg and Spiro 
in their Chrestomatbie from the Aati-aq al-ashuoaq of al-Bi(ja‘i. 

® ‘Abd Allah b. az-Zubayr b. al-‘Awwam, killed by al-Hajjaj in Mecca in 73. 
An-Naw., pp. 341 ff. ; Ibn Qut., pp. 112 ff. ; Quatremere in JA., ser. ii, 
is, 289, 385 ; s, 39, 137. The SM. again gives further details on his love of 
music. 

® Al-Mughira b. Shu'ba b. Abi ‘Amir ath-Thaqafi; d. 50. An-Naw., 
pp. 572, misprinted 576, f. 

Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan al-Umawi, the Khalifa ; d. 60. 

" The Companions are those contemporaries of Muhammad who came into 
personal contact with him as believers, and who died as believers ; the Followers 
(at-Tabi'un) are those who received traditions directly from Companions. The 
SM. comments to the extent of six large quarto pages. 

The reference is to Qur’an, ii, 199 ; And remember God for a few days. On 
account of the context this phrase has become limited to certain days in the 
month Dhu-l-hijja, which are thence called ‘ The Few Days.’ Lane, in the 
Lexicon, sub f ‘DD, p. 1,971c, identifies these with the Ayyam at-tashriq 
(p. 1,639c) as the 11th, 12th, and 13th, the three days after the 10th, the day of 
sacrifice, when the flesh of the victims was cut into strips and dried in the snn ; 
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comnrfmded His servants to remember Him, such as the days 
of ata'^ashriq. And the people of al- Madina, like the people 
of l/'ika, have not ceased persisting in listening to music 
an<y^^nging up to this our time. We have known Abu 
M» fan the Qadl,^ who had slave-girls who chanted in 
and whom he had prepared to sing to Sufis.” And 
l}e^%id further, “ ‘Ata ^ had two slave-girls who chanted, 
brethren were wont to listen to them.” And he said 
fu||l^r, “They said to Abii-l-Hasan b. Sabm,® ‘How dost 
thjl^ forbid listening to music and singing when Junayd^ 
ai4o Sari as-Saqati ® and Dhu-n-Niin ® were wont to listen ? ’ 
Then he said, ‘ And how have I forbidden music and singing 
when those that are better than I have allowed it and 
listened to it?’ And ‘Abd Allah b. Ja'far at-Tayyar^ was 


other explanations of the name are also given. But in this passage in al-GhazzaJi 
‘ The Few Days ’ and the ‘ Days of Tashrlq ’ do not seem to cover one 
another, and al-Baydawi (on Qur., ii, 199) seems to extend the term AyySm 
at-tashriq to cover the 10th of Dhu-l-hijja. See, too, al-Bernni’s Athar, 
p. 333 of translation. 


‘ Abu Marwam Muliammad b. ‘Uthman b. Khalid b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Walid b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan al-Madani Nazd bi-Makka; d. 241. 

> Abu Muhammad ‘Ata b. Abi Rabah Aslam al-Makki al-Qurashi ; d. 114, 
15, 17? An-Naw., pp. 422 f. 

^ Abu-l-Hasan ‘AJi b. Salim al-Basri, one of the shaykhs of Abu Talib 
al-Makki, the author of the Qut al-giiltib. He is referred to elsewhere in this 
book and in Ibn Khali., iii, p. 20. 

* Abu-l-Qasim al-Juuayd b. Muhammad ; d. 297, 98. Ibn Khali., i, p. 338, 
and Life of al-Ghazzali, p. 91; de Sacy from Jam: in Notices et Extr., xii, 
pp. 426 ff. ; Laicaqih of ash-Sha‘rani, pp. 67 ff. 

5 Sari b. al-MughalUs as-Saqati (uncle and shaykh of the above) ; d. 256, 57. 
Ibn Khali., i, pp. 555 ff. 

® Abu-l-Fayd Thawban b. Ibrahim Dhu-n-Nun al-Mxsn ; d. 24o, 46, 48 ? 
Al-Qushayri, EisCdcc, p. 10 of ed. of Cairo, 1304 , Ibn Khali., i, pp. 291 ff. ; 
Kosegarten’s Chvest. arab., pp. 58 ff. ; Lciwbqih, pp. 56 f. 

^ This is the grandson of Abu TSlib referred to in note 7 on p. 202. At- 
Tayyar is a laqab of Ja‘far and not of ‘Abd Allah. He was also called 
bhu-l-janahayn. For an account of how he gained these names, after his 
death, see the notice of him in an-Naw., pp. 193 f. Legend continued to grow 
Tip round Mm, for among the Indian ilTislims he has become^ a Jinni who 
appeared to al-Husajm before he was killed and offered his assistance ; he is 
also invoked for magical purposes, and is the reputed author of the book al-Jafr 
(Life p 113, note 2) ; see Herklots’ Qanoon-e-Islam, pp. 166 and 380, and 
Burton: Arabian Nights, xii, p. 115. At-Tayyir occurs also in the Fihrist, 
p 175, as a laqab of ‘Ali b. Isma'il b. Mitham, but is considered by the editors 
to be an error for at-Tammar. As this ‘Ali aLo was a Shihte the name may 
be ri<rht. Ehu-l-Janahayn is the name of a Jinni in the nomand a>A One 
Nights, N. 583. See, too, Goldziher’s article Veber Eual-titd in the Wiener 
Zeitsch., xiii, p. 325 and note. 
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wont to listen, and he only forbad sporting and vJ^iying 
in listening. And it is related from Yahy4 b. l4aYdh‘ 
that be said, ‘We miss three things and do not see ejem, 
and I shall not see them increase save little, beauty W'Jtface 
with modesty, beauty of speech with honesty, and l^wty 
of brotherliness with abiding by duty.’ ” And I ^ J in 
some books this very thing related from al-HarilL\l- 
Muhasibi,® and it shows that he permitted listening to 
music and singing in spite of his asceticism and piety'^d 
strenuousness and energy in religion. Further he 
Ibn Mujahid ^ was not wont to accept an invitation exwpt 
there was to be music and singing.” And more than one 
has narrated that he said, “We gathered together to 
a banquet, and along with us were Abu-l-Qiisim b. bint 
Man!' * and Abu Bakr b. Da’ud ^ and Ibn Mujahid with 
others their like, and there was music and singing there. 
Then Ibn Mujahid began to urge on Ibn bint ManI* against 
Ibn Da ud as to listening to the singing. And Ibn Da’fid 
said, ‘My father related from Ibn Hanbal® that he disliked 
listening to music and singing, and my father disliked it, 
and I hold the view of my father.’ Then Abu-l-Qasim 
b, bint Man!' said, ‘As for my grandfather A^ad b. bint 


Al-Qushajri, Itisala , 
See note in Zife, 


n Yahya b. Mu‘adh ar-Rdzi, d. 258. 

p. 20 ; Ibn Khali., iv, pp. 51 ff. 

al-Harith b. Asad al-Mubhsibi ; d. 243. 

P" 3 b, h !>■ 365, gives this saying as his. 

be Ab5 ‘AbOAuin n" f Recording to him it may 

of the CTrV of the Mntakallims and the shaykh 

I'l see Schreiner, Zi<r Gesehiohte des 

This^Abi'i ‘Aha gi'^os his biography in the Taiaqdt. 

at ^ Abu-1- ‘Abbas b. Mujahid 

106 ^hrefnli’ o? “fodiate pupil ot al.Ash‘ari ; see Schreiner, pp. 82 and 
iuf&fnf Thn n refers to Ibn Khaldun, Mug. ed. of Biilaq, p. 382: and the 

Su?5hid afew’ h. Musa b. al-‘Abbas b. 

i p 4-^^ nl ’ /?:Daraqutnt (d. 385 ; Ibn Khali., 

him ■ see’ on him W "o v .y'^^tontold, Schdf., p. 194) narrated from 

prie.Ts. V^tenfeld, Schif., pp. 132 1; Ibn. Khali, i, p. 27; w, 

Sr3^rSe‘:VS,’l)id/i 

^ Ahmad b. Uaubal ; d. 241. See Patton, Ahmed ito ffanial and the Mihna. 
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Mani‘/ he told me from Salih b. Ahmad ^ that his father 
used to listen to the voice of Ibn al-Khabbaza.’ ^ Then said 
Ibn Mujahid to Ibn Da’ud, ‘Don’t bother us with your 
father ’ ; and to Ibn bint Manl', ‘ Don’t bother us with your 
grandfather. What do you say, Abu Bakr, of one who 
recites a verse of poetry ; is it unlawful ? ’ Ibn Da’ud said, 
‘No.’ ‘ And if he has a beautiful voice, is it unlawful for 

him to recite it ? ’ He said, ‘ No.’ ‘ And if he recite it, and 
recite more than one and shorten in it that which is long 
and lengthen in it that which is short, is it unlawful ? ’ He 
said, ‘ I am not equal to one devil ; then how should I be 
equal to two ? ’ ” Further he said, “ Ahu-l-Hasan al- 
‘Asqalani, the hlack,^ one of the Saints, was wont to listen 
to music and singing and to be distracted with longing 
thereat, and he wrote a book about it, and overthrew in that 
book those who blame music ; and, similarly, a number have 
written to overcome those blaming it.” 

Further it is related from one of the Shaykhs that he 
said, “I saw Abu-1- ‘Abbas al-Khadir^ (peace be upon 


' Abu JaU'ar Ahmad b. Maui' b. ‘Abd ar-Eahmau al-Baghawi, the deaf ; was 
cousin (ibn ‘amm’) of Ishaq b. Ibrahim b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman al-BaghawI ; 
settled at Baghdad and passed on traditions from al-Bukhari (d. 256) ; 160-244. 

2 Abu-1- Fadl Salih b. Ahmad b. Ilanbal : 203-266. See Patton by index. 

3 Abu Bakr’ Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Tahya b. Zakariya al-Baghdadi, 
the poet. He was a contemporary of Ahmad b. Hanbal, as is shown by the 
following stories told by the SM. One goes back to his son Salih, who said: 
“ I used to like to listen to singing, but my father disliked it. And I made 
an appointment one night with Ibn Ehabbaza; and he waited with me till I knew 
that my father was asleep, and then he began to sing. But I heard a sound on 
the roof and went up and saw mv father there listening to the singing with his 
skirt tucked under his arm, stepping out on the roof as though he were dancing.’’ 
The second story o'oes back to his other son Abd Allah. Ho said . I used 
to inidte Ibn Kliabbaza, but my lather forbad ns to have singing ; so I used, 
whenever he was with me, to hide him from my father that he might not hear. 
And he came one night to me and was chanting (*««« yaquh). And my father 
had need of something with iis-we were in a by-street-aud heard Ibn Khabbaza 
chanting, and something in bis chanting stiaick hu>i. And I went out to see, and 
there was my father stSding to and fro, so I shut the door and went in again. 
In the moring he said, ‘My little son vAeu it m like that this speakin.- 
(kalam) is exceOent.’ ” Was this Ib.i Khabbaza the Bakr Muhammad 
b ‘Abd Allah al-‘Abdi who was a contemporary ot Abu-1- Walid Muslim See 
the Dlican of the latter ed. by de Goeje, pp. 244, 2o3. I can find no other 

possible reference al-‘Asqal5nI of Ibn Khali i, 410 he was 

a contemporary of the wazir al-MnhaJlabl, who died 3 d 2. Some MSS. of the 
give his as Abu-1- Khayr. „oa w - „*i, mnoO^i,' 

3 On al-Kbadir see Ibn Gut., p. 21 ; an-Naw pp. 228 ff ath-Tha‘lab., 
QiJs al-anbiya', pp. 189 ff. of ed. ot Cairo, 129b. Also Goldziher, 

Fhilol., ii, pp. Iviv, 1, and Zisaii, r, 332. 
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him !) and I said to him, ‘ What do you say concerning 
this listening to music and singing as to which my comrades 
disagree ? ’ Then he said, ‘ It is slipperiness itself ; only 
the feet of the learned stand firm upon it.’ ” Further it is 
related from Mimshad ad-Dinawari' that he said, “I saw 
the Prophet (may God bless him and give him peace !) in 
sleep and said, ‘ 0 Apostle of God, do you blame anything 
in this listening to music and singing ? ’ He said, ‘ I do not 
blame anything in it, but say to them that they open before 
it with the Qur’an and close after it with the Qur’an.’ ” 
Further it is related from Tahir b. Bilal al-HamdanI al- 
warraq ^ — he was of the people of science — that he said, 
“ I was in retreat ^ in the great Mosque of Judda by the sea 
and saw one day a gathering of people who were repeating 
and listening to poetry in one of the sides of the Mosque. 
Then I blamed that in my heart and said to myself, ‘ In one 
of the houses of God they repeat poetry ! ’ Then I saw the 
Prophet of God (may God bless him and give him peace !) 
that night, and he was sitting in that place and by his side 
was Abu Bakr as-Siddlq (may God be well pleased with 
him !), and lo ! Abu Bakr was repeating some poetry and the 
Prophet was listening to him and laying his hand upon his 
breast like one in an ecstasy at that. Then I said in my soul, 
‘ It behoved me not to have blamed those that were listening 
to poetry, for here is the Apostle of God listening and Abu 
Bakr repeating.’ Then I turned to the Apostle of God, and 
he said, ‘This is truth in truth,’ or he said, ‘truth of truth ’ * — 
I am not certain which.” Further, al-Junayd said, “Grace 
descends upon this gathering on three occasions, — at eating, 
for they do not eat except from need ; at conversation, for 
they do not talk together except at assemblies of the upright ; 


’ Abu ‘All Muhammad b. al-Husayn, known as Mimshad (?) ad-Dinawari, 
was a pnpil of al-Junayd, and d. 299. Al-Qush., p. 31; Ibn Khali., iii, 
p. 385 ; Abu-l-Mahasin, ii, p. 187; Lawaqih, p. 81. 

The SM. reads b. Hilal, and remarks that in some MSS it is Tahir b. Bilal 
b. Balbal, and that it is so in the Qiit. I know nothing more about him. 

^ ^«ntu muHajilkan-, on 1‘tikaf see Lane, lexicmi, p. 2,122a, and Liaan, xi, 
p. 161 ; also ash-Shirazi, Tanhih, ed. Juynboll, pp. 68 f. 

* Ifaqq U-^aqq or h^q min haqq. It appears to mean. This is absolutely 
true, but whether it is said of the verses or to confirm the dream is not clear. 
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and at listening to music and singing, for they hear with 
ecstasy and witness to truth.” Further, from Ibn Jurayj * 
it is related that he was wont to allow listening to music and 
singing, and that it was said to him, “Will this be brought 
on the day of resurrection among thy good deeds or thy evil 
deeds ? ” And he said, “ Neither in the good deeds nor the 
evil deeds, for it is like idle talk ; and God Most High has 
said, God \cill not hlame you for idle talk in your oaths ” 
[Qur., ii, 225 ; v, 91]. 

This is what is adduced of sayings and of the search for 
truth in tradition. Then, whenever anyone examines deeply, 
he finds sayings contradicting one another, and is left 
confused or inclining to one of the sayings through his 
desire ; and all that means failure. But truth should rather 
be sought in its own way, and that is by examining into 
the legal sources of prohibition and permission just as we 
shall now do. 


2 . 

A statement of the things which show that Listening to 
Music and Singing is allowable. 

Know that the meaning of the saying that listening to 
music and singing is unlawful is that God Most High has 
laid it under penalty. And that is a thing that cannot be 
known by simple reason, but by report and knowledge of 
the laws, which are limited to statute [«<rss] ^ and to analogy 
[Giyas'] from what is fixed by statute. I mean by statute 


1 Abu-l-Walid ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Jurayj al-Qurasbl al-UmawI 
al-Makki; d. 160. An-Naw., p. 787 : Ibn Khali., ii, p. 116. 

^ Nass thus includes Qur^dn and Sunna ; in Sitnnit are three divisions, qawl^ 
JiH and taqrlft approving by silence. The Sintns indicate by speech is hadlth. 
The bases of Muslim law are four, Qur’an, Sumut, Qiyas, and Ijind‘, or the 
agreement of the Muslim Church on any point. Here al-GhazzSli omits Ijnid‘, 
but it is it which in the long run has brought about the triumph of his views. 
Qur’an + Smina = the Bible ; Ijnm' = the Church ; Beason is represented very 
feebly by Q'njdH. A good statement of the four bases is given by Suouck 
Hurvronie in his article, Le droit Mnsuhnan in the Bevue de 1 histoire des 
reli^ons, tome xxxvii, pp. 1 ff. and 174 if. On al-Ghazzali’s attitude towards 
Qiyas, see Goldziher, Die Zahiritm, pp. 182 ff. 
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what he (whom maj^ God bless and save !) has made plain 
by his speech or action ; and by analogy, the meaning that 
is to be understood from his expressions and actions. And 
if a statute does not exist with regard to this thing, and 
an analogy from something fixed by statute cannot be 
upheld with regard to it, then the saying that it is forbidden 
is void, and it remains an action in which there is no sin, 
like the rest of permitted things. But the forbidding of 
listening to music and singing is not shown by statute nor 
by analogy ; that such is the case, will be evident through 
our answer to the proofs of those who incline to its being 
forbidden. Then, whenever the answer to their proofs is 
complete, our object will be sufficiently attained; but we 
go further, and say that both statute and analogy, as 
a w'hole, indicate its allowableness. 

As for analogy, in singing there are joined ideas which, 
separately first and then as a whole, must be examined ; 
for in it there is hearing of a sound, pleasant, measured, 
having a meaning to be understood, moving the heart. 
The general description is that it is a pleasant sound ; then 
the pleasant is divided into measured and not measured ; 
and the measured is divided into what has a meaning to 
be understood, such as poems, and what has not, such as 
the sounds produced by lifeless substances and by other 
animals than man. 

And hearing a pleasant sound ought not to be forbidden 
in respect that it is pleasant, but is lawful by statute and 
by analogy. By analogy, because it can be reduced to 
a pleasing of the sense of hearing by perception of that 
which is assigned exclusively to that sense. Man has reason 
and five senses ; and to each sense belongs a perception, 
and in the things perceived by that sense is what gives 
pleasure. The pleasure of seeing is in the beautiful things 
seen, such as greenness, flowing water, or a fair face, and, 
in general, all beautiful colours which are opposed to what 
is disliked of dull ugly colours. Smelling has pleasant 
scents, and these are opposed to disagreeable stenches. Taste 
has pleasant foods, such as gravy-meat and sweet-meat, and 
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sour things, and these are opposed to nauseous bitters. 
Touch has the pleasure of softness and tenderness and 
smoothness, and these are opposed to roughness and jagged- 
ness. And reason has the pleasure of knowledge and 
science, and these are opposed to ignorance and stupidity. 
So, too, the sounds perceived by hearing divide into those 
that are regarded with pleasure, as the voice of nightingales 
and musical pipes, and those regarded as disagreeable, as 
the braying of the ass and such. Then what a manifest 
analogy there is between this sense and its pleasures and 
the other senses and their pleasures ! 

And as for statute, the allowableness of hearing a beautiful 
voice is shown by the fact that God has granted such to His 
creatures, since He said, He increases in His creatures that 
which He wills,^ and it is said by exegetes that the thing 
increased here is beauty of voice. Also in tradition stands, 
“ God has not sent a prophet except with a beautiful voice.” 
Further, he (whom God bless and save !) said, ” God listens 
more intently to a man with a beautiful voice reading the 
Qur’iin than does the master of a singing slave-girl to his 
slave-girl.” And in tradition by way of praise to DaTid* 
(upon him be peace !) is that he was beautiful of voice in 
bemoaning himself and in repeating the Psalms to such an 
extent that mankind and Jinn and wild beasts and birds 
were wont to gather together to hear his voice, and there 
were wont to be carried out of his place of assembly four 
hundred corpses or thereabout on occasions. Further, he 
(whom God bless and save !) said of Abu Miisa al-Ash‘arI,® 
“ Verily, he has been granted a pipe of the pipes of the family 
of Da’ud.” And there is the saying of God Most High, 
Verihj the icorst liked of roiccs is the roice of the ass 
[Qur., xxxi, 18], indicating implicit praise of a beautiful 
voice. Further, were it possible to say that such is permitted 


^ Qur’an, xxxv, 1. This is the exeije&i's of .iz-Zuhri and Ibii ‘Abbas j 


Bayd., ii, p. 148, 1. 12. 

* bn David in Muslim tradition, -c 
pp. 235-25.5. 

^ D. 44? See Spitta, Znr Geschiehte n!- 


e ath-Tha'labi’s dl-anbitja, 

Ai'‘ari's, pp. 18 ff. and 115. 
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only on condition that the recital be of the Qur’an, then that 
would involve that listening to the voice of nightingales is 
forbidden, for they do not recite the Qur’an. Then, when it 
is possible to listen to an undistinguishahle voice in which is 
no meaning, why is it not possible to listen to a voice from 
which wisdom may be understood and sound and commend- 
able qualities ; and “ Verily, from poetry is wisdom.” ^ 
This is a consideration of the voice in so far as it is pleasant 
and beautiful. 

The second step is considering the pleasant measured 
sound; for measure comes after beauty, and how many 
beautiful sounds there are which fall outside of measure, and 
how many measured sounds which are not regarded as 
pleasant ! And measured sounds with regard to their place 
of origin are of three kinds; for they issue either from 
inanimate substances, as does the sound of musical pipes and 
of strings and the beating of the qadib^ and the tabl^ and so 
on, or they issue from the throat of an animal. And the 
animal is either a man or not, as the voice of nightingales 
and turtle-doves and birds which coo. These, along with 
their being pleasant, are measured, having reciprocally 
related beginnings and endings, and, therefore, hearing 
them is regarded as pleasant. And the original source of 
musical sounds is the throat of animals; for musical pipes 
are based on the sounds from the throat only, which is an 


' An often quoted saying of the Prophet. 

® The qa4ib seems here and elsewhere to be a musical instrument, but I cannot 
find anything satisfactory in the lexica. According to the LisSn, qadtb seems to 
be capable of meaning anything on earth except a musical instrument . Dozy has 
the word, but only with a reference to Casiri, i, 528a, and there is no light there. 
Kiesewetter, Musik der Araber, p. 92, Leip., 1842, puts it under Schalmeyen, 
but that appears to be a guess based again on Casiri. The SM. e.xplains it or 
ad-darb bil-qadib with ; the passage is ambiguous. The only connection 
I can find for this is the meaning of V ‘BE, to meditate over a book, or read it 
mentally, without raising the voice, Lane, l,936f, Lisan, vi, 204, line 3 from 
foot. Does this, then, allude to the bad repute of Zindiqs and Maoians for 
murmuring to themselves ? Ash-Shafi‘i said that the Zindiqs invented'fa'iir to 
distract them from the Qur’an ; see p. 201, above. Possibly also qadtb may he 
a reference to the old custom of Arab singers to beat time for themselves while 
singing. See the story of Ibn Surayj in Agham, i, 117, and of Sa’ib Khathir 
in Agham, vi, 188. The latter is said not to have used a lute, but to have beat 
time with a qadtb instead. 1 am indebted for the.se references to Ooldziher 
Mu/i. Sttidiett, i, 169. ’ 

3 The tabl is a drum of any kind. 
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imitation of created things on the part of art. And what 
thing is there to the forming of which artisans have attained 
by their art, of which there was not an example in the 
creation which God has made peculiarly His own by 
originating it, and from which example the artisan taught 
himself and which he used as a thing to he imitated ? This 
subject could be developed at great length. 

So it is impossible that listening to these sounds should 
be forbidden simply because they are pleasant and measured ; 
for there is no one who regards the voice of the nightingale 
or those of the other birds as forbidden. And there is no 
difference between our throat and another or between 
inanimate substance and animate. So we ought to draw an 
analogy from the sounds of the nightingale to the sounds 
which issue from all other bodies, especially to the sounds 
belonging to man, as those which issue from his throat, or 
from the qadth or the tahl or the ditff'^ or the rest. But 
from this there is excepted those idle instruments of music, 
both stringed instruments and pipes, to forbid which a law 
was revealed; not because of their giving pleasure, since 
if it were on that account all the things by which man 
receives pleasure would be judged like these. But wine was 
forbidden, and man’s excessive addiction to it required, to 
wean him from it, that the command should extend at first 
so far as to involve the breaking of wine-jars. And, along 
with wine, was forbidden all that was a badge of people who 
drank it, in this case stringed instruments and pipes only. 
So these being forbidden was a consequence just as being 
alone with a woman not a relative is forbidden, for being 
so alone precedes sexual intercourse ; and seeing the thigh 
is forbidden, for the thigh is near to the qnide tula ; and a little 
wine is forbidden, even though it does not intoxicate, because 
it invites to intoxication. There is no forbidden place 
{Iiafaiii], but it has a sacred precinct \_hima] which sur- 
rounds it, and the decree of prohibition extends to the sacred 


1 The duff is a tambourine, with or without bells. See Lane, Lexicon, 
p. 888i, and the reference there to Modern Egyptians, chap, xviii. 


J.K.A.S. 1901. 


1-5 
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precinct in order that it may be a reservation for the for- 
bidden place and a defence to it and an enclosure keeping 
off from it round about, as he (whom may God bless and 
save !) has said, “ Lo ! every king has a reservation, and the 
reservation of God is the things which He has forbidden.” ' 

So these are forbidden as a consequence of wine being 
forbidden, and for three reasons. The first is that they 
incite to the drinking of wine; for the pleasure found in 
them is only complete through wine. Like this reason is 
the forbidding of a little wine. And the second is that they, 
in truth, are of the closest kin to the drinki n g of wine and 
remind assemblies of men of drinking. They are thus 
a cause of remembering it, and remembering it, is a cause 
that longing is aroused, and aroused longing, when it is 
strong, is a cause of beginning. For this reason it is for- 
bidden to make mhtdh ^ in a mmaffat * or a hantam ^ or 
a mqlr? for these are vessels that were specially identified 
with wine. And the meaning of this is, that beholding the 
form of these vessels brings wine to mind,® and this reason 
is different from the first as there is not in it the element of 
pleasure in the memory, since there is no pleasure in seeing 
a wine-vessel and the pitchers for drinking, but the point 
is simply in the being reminded by them. Then, if listening 
to music and singing, in the case of him who has associated 
such listening with drinking, reminds of drinking with 
a kind of reminder that urges towards wine, he is forbidden 
to listen on account of the occurrence of this reason especially 

. * So the Ma.ssoreth is a fence to the Law ; Rahbi ‘ Aqibha in the 
Ahhoth, iii, 17. 

^ Nabldh is a drink made of dates, raisins, etc., macerated in water and left to 
ferment ; if it be left long it becomes intoxicating, and is then unlawful, but if it 
stand only over night it may be drunk ; the term is often applied to khamr, 
true wine. 

^ Muzaffat is anything smeared with zift, pitch or tar ; then a wine skin or 
jar so smeared. 

* The hantam is a green or red glazed or varnished jar, the use of which in 
making nahidh is forbidden in tradition. It is said that the fermentation of 
the nabldh was more rapid on account of the varnish or glaze. 

® ^aqlr is a block of wood or the stump of a palm-tree hollowed out and used 
to make nabldh in it ; the nabddh so made was supposed to be peculiarly strong. 

® ; O Tobasescas tinajas, que me haheis traido k la memoria la dulce prenda 

d« mi mayor amargura ! ” — Dati Quijote, parte ii, cap. xviii. 
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in him. The third reason is the gathering together to do 
those things after such a gathering together has become one 
of the customs of dissolute people. So it is prohibited to 
become like to them ; for he who becomes like to a people 
becomes one of them. On this account we hold that the 
ordinary custom [sitnna] should be abandoned whenever 
it has become a badge for heretical people, so that we may 
not become like to them. For this reason beating of the 
kuha 1 is prohibited. It is a long-shaped drum, slender 
in the middle and broad at the extremities, and heating it 
was a custom of the Mukhannaths? Yet if it were not 
for the comparison it suggests it would be like the drum 
used by pilgrims and in warfare. For this reason, too, we 
hold that if a company come together and decorate their 
place of meeting and bring utensils for drinking and cups 
and pour into them sakmijabayn^ and appoint a cupbearer 
who shall go round and pour out to them, and they take 
from the cupbearer and drink and salute one another with 
the phrases in common use, this is unlawful for them, 
although what they drink is permissible in itself; for in 
this there is a becoming like to dissolute people. Even for 
this, wearing the qabCi’ * and leaving the hair on the head in 


' The SM. describes the luba as a long-shaped drum, slender in the middle 
and broad at the ends. For a similar riew ot it see Goldziher, Arabische 
Fhilologie, p. 21, n. 4. Burton, Arabrnn Nighta, vol. viii, p. 149, describes 
it as “ a tiny tom-tom shaped like an hour-glass,” used in present-day Morocco 
the reciter of romances. The use of the kiiba is forbidden in tradition, but 
some hold that what is there meant by the terra is not an instrument of music, 
but either backgammon or chess ; others say it is the bai'bot^ or Persian lute. 

- Mukhannath = ‘ effeminate.’ On the cla.ss see Kosegarten, KitSb ul-nghSni, 
p. 11, and references there. See, further, von Kremer, Cultnrgeschiehte, i, 
pp. 45 ff., and Snouck Hurgronje, Mekku, ii, pp. 11, 54 f. 

3 Hakaitjobmjn is a drink made of vinegar and honey. 

* The sin. defines the ,iabff as a firajlgn split up in front ; •Caafamjigu is a long 
robe of cloth mth long sleeves coming down over the hands. Lane, Lexicon, 
p. 2,984c, says that the qubre is “a kind of tunic resembling the qaftan, 
generally reaching to the middle of the shank, divided down the front, and 
made to overlap over the chest.” The Lisan, xv, p. 28, derives it from qaba, 
“to •'•athcr together with the fingers,” because the edges {ntruf) that overlap 
are so held together. See. too. Dozy, Noms des Vetemeuts, pp. 352-362, who 
distino’uishes a Persian and an Arab qnba' , the later called Islumi. I can find 
no trace of its being forbidden. The tufts of hair (qaza') may be a foira of the 
shTisha, which, strictlv considered, is illegal ; see Biufon’s note m his Arabian 
Nights, i, p. 284. The Liuhi, x, pp. 143 f., explains that it was a practice 
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tufts are forbidden in those coimtries in which the qaha’ 
belongs to the clothing of dissolute people, but is not 
forbidden in Ma-nard-an-nahr, because moral people there 
are accustomed to wear it. For these reasons, then, the 
pipe of aJ-Irdq and all stringed instruments are unlawful, 
such as the ‘wd ^ and the mnj and the rabah and the harbat. 
But all besides these do not come under this, as the shdhin 
of shepherds and pilgrims and the shdhin of drummers and 
the drum and the qadib and every instrument from which 
is extracted pleasing, measured sounds, except what drinking 
people use. This is because all these are not connected with 
wine and do not call wine to mind and do not incite to 
it and do not involve becominar like to those addicted to it 
and, generallj", are not essentially connected with it. These 
remain in their original permissibleness on the analogy 
of the sounds of birds, etc. Further, I hold that the music 
of stringed instruments, even if they are played by one who 
plays with a rhythm that is out of proportion and is not 
pleasing, is also unlawful. From this it is plain that the 
reason why such music is unlawful is not simply because 
it is pleasing ; for analogy would lead to permission of all 
agreeable things except those in the permission of which 
is dissoluteness. God Most High said, Saij, tcho hath 
forbidden the adornment of God irhich Se hath provided 
for His creatures, and the agreeable things of sustenance ? 


to shave the heads of hoys, partially leaving the hair in tnfts, and that this is 
forbidden in tradition. Qazc is said also of broken clouds, arrows with very 
small feathers, camels and sheep when the wool drops off in patches, etc. 

' For the 'fid and rabab, lute and viol, see Lane’s Mudern Egyptians, 
chap, xviii ; Lane, in the Lejicon, s.v., conjectures that the saiij is the Persian 
chang, the modern Arabic Junk, and refers to his Aiabiroi Eights, chap, iii, 
n. 26 ; barhat is noticed in note 1 above, fihnhin is more difficult, and the 
Arabic lexicons give no aid. It is used by the shepherd and the drummer, 
excites longing and sadness, reduces courage and reminds of home. Dozy again 
refers only to Casiri, i, p. 528«, and Kiesewetter (loc. cit.) from the same source 
again guesses Schnabel-pfeife. Von Kremer in his Beitrdge refers to these 
passages in the Ihyii, and guesses “ ein Musikinstrument das geschlagen wird. 
Vermuthlich eine Art Handtrommel.” According to the SlI. it is the Persian 
This is given by Zenker as hjj. hjjj, and formed from jj- and 

,_j\: = ‘ hautbois, clarinette.’ YuUers has “genus fistulae quo canunt diehus 
festis ; i.e. from jys = ‘ festival ’ and = ‘ flute.’ There is a description of 
it by al-Fariibi in Land’s Seeberehes sur Vlustowe de la gamine arahe, p. 128. 
See, too, Herklots’ Qanocm-e- Islam, p. xlviii of Appendix. 
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[Qur., vii, 30]. So these sounds are not unlawful because 
they are rhythmical sounds, hut only on account of another 
accident which we shall adduce among the accidents which 
render unlawful. 

The third step regards that which is rhythmical and has 
a meaning, i.e. poetry. It issues from the throat of man 
only and has the permissibility of that which issues from the 
throat, since it has no addition save having a meaning. 
Speech which has a meaning is not unlawful, and an 
agreeable rhythmical sound is not unlawful. Then, since 
the single parts are not unlawful, how can the whole be 
unlawful ? — always understood that there shall be an 
examination of the meaning conveyed.* If there is in it 
anything forbidden, saying it, either in prose or verse, 
is unlawful, and speaking it, whether with melodies or 
without. And the truth in this is what ash-Shafi‘I (may 
God have mercy on him !) said. He said, “ Poetry is speech, 
and what of it is beautiful is beautiful and what of it is vile 
is vile.” Therefore, whenever reciting poetry is possible 
without music and melodies, reciting it is possible with 
melodies ; for if the single things are allowable, the 
compound, when they are joined together, is allowable. 
And whenever an allowable thing is joined to an allowable, 
the result is not unlawful except when the compound 
contains something forbidden which the single things did 
not contain. But there is no forbidden thing here. 

And how could the reciting of poetry be blamed when 
it has been recited in the presence of the Prophet of God, 
who said, “ Lo! from poetry is wisdom.” And ‘A’isha (may 
God be well pleased with her !) recited — 

“ They went away in whose shadow men had lived. 

And I remained, left behind, like a mangy skin.” ^ 


* Quite ot al-Ghazzali’s opinion was the old woman who was much impressed 
hy a certain sermon. “ Bnt,” it was objected, “ the minister read it.” “ Bead 
it ! ” said she, “ I wadna hae minded gin he had whustled it ! ” 

* The Terse is by Labid b. Babi‘a. 
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And it is handed down in the two Sahihs^ from ‘A’isha 
that she said, “ When the Apostle of God came to al-Madina, 
Abu Bakr and Bilal (may God be well pleased with them 
both!) sickened and there was pestilence there. Then 
I said, ‘ 0 my father, how do you find yourself ? ’ and 
‘ 0 Bilal, how do you find yourself ? ’ Then Abu Bakr 
would say when the fever seized him — 

‘ To every man saluted in the morning among his people 
Death is nearer than the latchet of his shoe.' 

And Bilal was wont when the fever relaxed from him to lift 
up his voice and say — 

‘Ah ! would that I knew whether I shall pass the night, one 
night. 

In a wadi with fragrant rush and panic grass around me. 
And shall go down, one day, to the wells of Majanna,^ 

And there shall be seen by me Shama and Tafil ! ’ ” 

‘A’isha said, “ Then I told that to the Apostle of God, and 
he said, ‘ O God, make al-MadIna beloved to us like our love 
for Makka or more ! ’ " And the Apostle of God was wont 
to carry the unburnt bricks with the people in the building 
of the Mosque, and he would say — 

“ This is the fruit, not the fruit of Khaybar ; 

This our Lord hath accepted and purified.” 

And he said also another time — 

“ 0 God, verily the true life is the life of the other world ; 
So have mercy on the Ansars and the Muhajirs.” 


* The Sahih ot al-Bukhari and that of Muslim. The narratives that follow 
are in al-Bukhari, iv, 8 and 246, vii, 159, of vocalized ed. of Cairo 1293. See 
too, Ibn Hisham, pp. 337 and 414. It should be noticed that al-6hazzali 
appears to regard the two Sahi^ as of canonical authority. But see in 
Goldziher, Studin, ii, pp. 256 fit., that a tradition found in them was not 
therefore received without question. On the verses spoken by Muhammad, see 
Lisan, xiii, 188. Apparently there is a play on the word himdl as a possible 
plural of himl, ‘ fniit,’ and haml, ‘ burden.’ This is not the fruit of Khaybar 
which passes away, but a burden-bearing that is more excellent and abides Uke 
fruit of Paradise. 

* The wells of Majanna are at Mecca ; Shama and Tafil are also wells there. 
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This is in the two ^hlhs. And the Prophet was wont to 
set for Hassan * a pulpit in the Mosque, on which he would 
stand erect boasting (FKHR) of the Apostle of God or 
defending him. And the Apostle of God was wont to say, 
“ God aids Hassan with the Ruh al-Quds so long as he is 
defending or boasting of the Apostle of God.” And when 
an-Nabigha^ recited to him his poetry he said to him, 
“ May God not scatter thy teeth ! ” And ‘A’isha said : 
“ The Companions of the Apostle of God used to recite poems 
to one another in his presence, and he would smile.” And 
it is related from ‘Amr b. ash-Sharld from his father ; he 
said : “ 1 recited to the Apostle of God a hundred verses 
of the poetry of Umayya b. AbT-s-Salt* — to all that he 
kept saying, ‘ Go on, go on ! ’ — then he said, ‘ He has almost 
become a Muslim in his poetry.’ ” And it is related from 
al-Anas * (may God be well pleased with him !) that the 
Prophet used to make him sing the camel-driver’s song 
when travelling, and that Anjusha ® used to sing it for the 
women and al-Bara b. Malik for the men. Then the Apostle 
of God said: “0 Anjusha, go gently in thy driving with 
the big glass bottles.” The driving-song behind the camels 
did not cease to be one of the customs of the Arabs in the 
time of the Apostle of God, and in the time of the Companions, 
and it is nothing but poems equipped with agreeable sounds 
and measured melodies. Blame of it has not been trans- 
mitted from one of the Companions, but often they used to 
ask for it, sometimes to rouse the camels and sometimes for 
the pleasure. So it is not possible for a thing to be unlawful 
on the ground that it is speech, having a meaning, equipped 
with agreeable sounds and measured melodies. 


' Hassan b. Thabit ; d. 64. An-Naw., pp. 203 f. ; Kamil of al-Mubarrad, 
p. 314 of ed. of Cairo, 1308. 

An-Nabigha al-Ja‘di. An-Naw., pp. 586 f. ; Ibn Khali., i, 456. 

“ An-Naw., pp. 476 and 314 ; Cbeikho, Kitab shu'ara an-Na^aniya, 
pp. 219-237 ; Aghanl, iii, 186-192. 

* Anas b. Malik ; d. 93 ? An-Naw., p. 165. 

® So according to the SM., but an-Naw., p. 164, prescribes Anjasha. On the 
uhduiva, or camel-drivers’ chant, see Golds., Arabische Philologie, p. 95 and 
note. On al-Bara, the brother of Anas, and the qawdrir, see Ibn Khali., 
i, 603, n. 2. 
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The fourth step is considering music and singing on the 
side that they are movers of the heart and arousers of 
that which preponderates in the heart. And I say that 
to God Most High belongs a secret consisting in the 
relationship of measured airs to the souls of men, so that 
the airs work upon them with a wonderful working. Some 
sounds make to rejoice and some to grieve, some put to 
sleep and some make to laugh, some excite and some bring 
from the members movements according to the measure, 
with the hand and the foot and the head. And we need 
not suppose that that is through understanding what is 
meant by the poetry, for it is possible in the case of stringed 
instruments, so that it is said : “ He whom the Spring does 
not move with its blossoms, nor the ‘ud with its strings, is 
corrupt of nature ; for him there is no cure.” And how 
can it be through the understanding of a meaning when 
its working is seen on a child in its cradle ? An agreeable 
sound stills him in his crying, and turns his soul from what 
made him cry to attention to the music itself. And the 
camel, in spite of its stupidity of nature, feels the effect 
of the driving-song to such a degree that, hearing it, he 
counts heavy loads light, and, in the strength of his alacrity 
through listening to it, holds long distances short ; such 
an alacrity is aroused in him as intoxicates and distracts 
him. Then you will see, when the deserts grow long to them, 
and fatigue and weariness under the loads and burdens 
seize upon them, whenever they hear someone strike up the 
driving-song, how they extend their necks and pay attention 
to the singer with ears erect, and hasten in their pace till 
the loads and burdens shake upon them, and often they kill 
themselves from the force of the pace and the weight of 
the burdens, while they do not perceive it through their 
alacrity. 

And Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Da’ud ad-Dinawari, known 
as ar-Kaqql ' (may God be well pleased with him !), has 


' Died at DamascTis after 350 after a life of more than 100 years, mostly spent 
in Syria ; al-Qush., p. 36. In the Cairo ed. his name is printed ad-Daqqi. 
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narrated : — “ I was in the desert and came to a tribe of the 
tribes of the Arabs, and a man of them received me as guest 
and led me into his tent. And I saw in the tent a black 
slave fettered with a fetter. And I saw dead camels lying 
before the tent, and there remained but one camel alive, and 
it was weak and thin as though it were about to perish. 
Then the young man said to me, ‘ Thou art a guest and hast 
a right, so intercede for me with my master, for he honours 
his guest, and he will not reject thy intercession to this 
extent, and perhaps he may loose the fetter from me.’ Then 
when they had brought in food I refused to eat and said, 
‘ I will not eat until I have made intercession for this slave.’ 
And he said, ‘ This slave has made me poor and has destroyed 
all my wealth.’ So I said, ‘ What has he done?’ Then he 
said, ‘He has a fine voice, and I got my living from the 
backs of these camels and their carrying heavy loads, and 
he would sing the driving-song to them, until they would 
perform a journey of three days in one night from the 
excellence and sweetness of his voice * ; then when they had 
set down their loads they died, all of them, except this one 
camel. But thou art my guest, and, for the honour due to 
thee, I give him to thee.’ So I longed to hear that voice. 
Then when the morning came he commanded that he should 
sing to a camel that it might draw water from a well there. 
And when he lifted up his voice and that camel heard it, he 
ran wild and broke his tether and I fell upon my face. I do 
not think that I ever heard^a voice finer than it.” 

Then, since the impression of music and singing upon the 
heart can be felt, — and he who is not moved by them is one 
who has a lack, declining from symmetry, far from spirituality, 
exceeding in coarseness of nature and in rudeness camels and 
birds, even all beasts, for all feel the influence of measured 
airs and therefore the birds were wont to light on the head 
of Da’ud (on him be peace !) to listen to his voice, — and 

1 Literally, ‘through the excellency of his sweetness of tone,’ uaghma. This 
word means also a musical sound, a note or tone in the strict sense. The 
naghmas are related to the lahi, or melody, as the letters to a word. See Mafatih 
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since the discussion is of music and singing in relation to 
their making impression on the heart, it is not possible to 
judge of the matter generally as to allowableness and whether 
it is not unlawful, for that varies with circumstances and 
persons and with the varying of the tariqas ^ of the airs, and 
the rule which it follows is the rule of what is in the heart. 
Ahii Sulayman^ said, “Music and singing do not produce in 
the heart that which is not in it, but they stir up what 
is in it.” So the chanting of rhymed measured words is 
adapted on certain occasions for certain fixed purposes; 
through it impressions attach themselves to the heart. 
These occasions are seven. 

The first is the singing of the pilgrims ; for, before setting 
out, they go round the country with tabl and shdhin and 
singing. And that is permissible, because they sing poems 
composed in description of the Ka'ba and the Maqdm ® and 
the Hatim and Zamzam and the other places for the 
performance of the religious rites, and descriptions of the 
desert, etc. And the eflfect of that is to arouse a longing 
for pilgrimage to the House of God Most High, and to make 
to blaze up the fire of longing if it be already present there 
and to stir it and procure it if it be not already present. 
And since pilgrimage is an act of piety and longing to 
perform it is praiseworthy, the arousing that longing by 
every means that can arouse it is praiseworthy. And just 
as it is possible for a preacher that he should arrange his 


' IValchtilCifi tu'ruqi-n-)w/jhMut \ so, at least, I read in the Arabic text. 
The word occurs six times, here and pp. 221, 222 and others, pp. 486, 487, 488, 
557(2j of the Arabic text. I leave it untranslated, as the meaning is obscure 
to me. The form I take to be the plural of tarlg or tarlqa, which Lane, Lexicon, 
1,849c, and Dozy, SuppJ., s.v., give with meaning ‘ air.’ But a tarlqa, as used 
here, seems rather to be a musical phrase, a part or section of an air [lahn), 
epept in the last case, where it appears to indicate a particular kind of air 
distinguished by its rhythms from other kinds. Kosegaiten, in the introduction 
to his Kitab al-arjhanl, pp. 184 and 188, quotes a Persian writer on music who 
seems to use it of different kinds of rhythms. Al-Farabi in Land (op. cit., 
pp. 136 and 103) uses at-iara'iq, and Land translates ‘echelles.’ Purther 
consideration of the word I must leave to the musical. 

* Abu Sulayman ‘Abd ar-Hahman b. Ahmad al-Ansi ad-Darani • d. 205 or 
215. Ibn Khali., ii, p. 88. ’ 

3 The Afajam is apparently the Maqam Lbrahlm, the Station of the Shafi'ites ; 
the Hatim is the wall surrounding the htjr and Zamzam is the well. 
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speech in preaching and adorn it with rhyme,^ and should 
arouse the longing of men to perform the pilgrimage by 
description of the House and the places where religious rites 
are performed and by description of the reward for it, so 
that is possible for others by making absolute poetry. For 
when measure is added to rhymed prose [so/*] the speech 
becomes more affecting to the heart, and when a pleasing 
voice and measured airs are combined with it, its power 
of affecting increases ; then, if there be added to it a tabl and 
a shdhin and movements of rhythm, the effect still increases. 
And all that is possible so long as pipes and stringed instru- 
ments which belong to the badges of evil people do not 
enter ; it being always understood that if there is intended 
by it the arousing of longing in one to whom it is not 
possible to go out on pilgrimage, like him who has annulled 
the duty for himself ^ and whose parents do not permit to go 
out, then the arousing of his longing to make pilgrimage 
by music and singing and by any word which arouses 
longing to go out is unlawful, because rousing of longing for 
a forbidden thing is forbidden. And similarly, if the road is 
not secure and danger preponderates, it is not allowable 
to move hearts and to work upon them by arousing longing. 

The second kind is that of which warriors make use to 
urge men to warfare, only it is fitting that their poems 
and the tarlqas of their melodies should differ from the 
poems of the pilgrims and the tarlqas of their melodies. 
For the rousing of that which summons a man to warfare 
by exciting courage and by moving wrath and anger in 
him against the unbelievers, and making courage appear 
fair and life and wealth appear contemptible as compared 
with warfare, is by such inspiring verses as the saying of 
al-Mutanabbi’ — 

“ Then, if thou dost not die under the swords, honoured. 

Thou wilt die and endure ignominy, unhonoured.” 

* On the allowableness of quoting verses in preaching, see Goldziher in 
ZDMG., sx^iii, pp. 321 f., and the passages referrM to there. 

* See the conditions of this in ash-Shirazi’s Tanblh, pp. 69 f. of ed. of 
Juynholl. 
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And his other saying — 

“ The cowardly think that cowardice is prudence ; 

But that is the guile of base nature.” 

And such as these. So, too, the tarlqas of the measures 
exciting courage differ from the tarlqas exciting longing. 
This is permissible on an occasion when warfare is per- 
missible, and approved on an occasion when warfare is 
liked ; hut that is only in the case of one to whom going 
out on warfare is allowed. 

The third consists of the rajaz verses, of which the valiant 
make use on occasions of onset. The object of these is to 
excite courage in the speaker and his helpers, and produce 
briskness in them for battle. And in such verses there is 
praise of bravery and of fortitude, and such praise, when 
it comes in fitting word and with agreeable voice, is more 
affecting to the soul. It is allowable in every allowed battle, 
and approved in every approved battle, and forbidden in 
battling with Muslims and with those secured by treaty 
and in every forbidden battle, because the arousing of 
incitements to that which is forbidden is forbidden. This 
custom is derived from the valiant ones of the Companions, 
such as ‘All and Khalid (may God be well pleased with 
them both !), and others than they. And for the same 
reason we say that the beating of the shdhin should be 
restrained in the camp of warriors, for its voice softens and 
makes sad, and loosens the knot of courage and weakens 
the energy of the soul, and excites longing for family and 
home, and entails slackness in battle, and thus, too, all 
the sounds and melodies which soften the heart. So those 
that soften and make sad are distinct from those which 
move and excite courage, and he who uses these with 
intention to change hearts and slacken thoughts from 
a battle which is incumbent is a rebel against God ; and 
he who does it with intention of slackening from a battle 
which is forbidden, by that is obedient to God. 

The fourth consists of the sounds and musical airs of 
lamentation ; these make an impression through rousing 
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sorrow and weeping and continuous mourning. Sorrow is 
of two kinds, praiseworthy and blameworthy. The blame- 
worthy is such as sorrow for what escapes — God Most High 
said. That ye may not grieve for what escapes you [Qur., Ivii, 23], 
— and sorrow for the dead is of this class, for it is anger with 
the decree of God Most High and it regrets that which 
cannot he repaired. Since this sorrow is blameworthy the 
moving it by lamentation is blameworthy, and, therefore, a 
clear prohibition was revealed against such lamentation. 
The sorrow that is praiseworthy is the sorrow of a man for 
his own shortcoming in matter of his religion and weeping 
for his sins. And weeping and striving to weep and 
sorrowing and striving to sorrow are praiseworthy ; of this 
kind was the weeping of Adam (upon whom be peace!). 
Also moving to this sorrow and strengthening in it are 
praiseworthy, for it arouses energy in amending. And, 
therefore, was the lamentation of Dii’iid praiseworthy, for it 
was in abidingness of sorrow and length of weeping because 
of sins and transgressions. And he used to weep and to 
cause weeping and to sorrow and to cause sorrowing, so that 
biers were lifted away from the assemblies where he lamented. 
And that he accomplished with his words and melodies, and 
it was praiseworthy ; for what leads up to the praiseworthy 
is praiseworthy. And on account of this it is not unlawful 
for the preacher who has an agreeable voice that he should 
chant in the pulpit with melodies, poems that excite sorrow 
and soften the heart ; nor that he should weep and strive to 
weep in order that he may attain by it to cause others to 
weep, and to stir up their sorrow.* 

The fifth is Music and Singing on occasions of joy as an 
intensifier and arouser of joy. It is allowable if the joy is 
allowable, as singing on the days of festival and at a marriage 
and on the occasion of the arrival of one who has been away 
and on the occasion of a wedding feast and the first head- 
shaving and at the birth of a child and his circumcision and 


* It is hardly necessary to notice how startlingly this is in contrast with our 
ideal of pulpit excellence. 
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when his learning of the Mighty Qur’an is complete, — aU 
that is allowable for the sake of the manifestation of joy 
through it. And the reason of its being allowable is that 
some melodies stir up gladness and joy and emotion, and in 
whatever thing joy is allowable the stirring up of joy in 
that thing is allowable. This is proved by the tradition of 
the chanting of poetry by women on the housetops with 
tambourines and melodies at the arrival of the Apostle 
of God— 

“ The full moon has risen upon us from the mountain- 
passes of al-Wada‘, 

Gratitude is incumbent upon us so long as one man 
prays to God.” 

This was a manifestation of joy for his arrival, and it was 
a praiseworthy joy. So its manifestation through poetry 
and airs and dancing and movements is also praiseworthy. 
It has been handed down from a number of the Companions 
that they hopped^ on a joyful occasion that had befallen 
them, as we shall tell when we deal with the rules of dancing. 
It is allowable on the arrival of anyone on whose arrival 
gladness is allowable, and for every allowed cause of joy. 
This is indicated in what is handed down in the two Sahihs 
from ‘A’isha that she said, “I have known the Prophet of 
God concealing me with his mantle while I was looking 
at the Abyssinians at javelin-play in the Mosque until I was 
the one who tired of it ; and think of a young girl eager 
for amusement ! ” — this to indicate how long her standing 
lasted. Al-Bukharl and Muslim hand down also in their 
Sahihs a tradition of ‘IJqayl^ from az-ZuhrP from ‘IJrwa^ 
from ‘A’isha that Abu Bakr came in to her in the Days 
of Mina,® and with her were two girls playing tambourines 

’ Hnjalic ; the lexicons will not permit me to translate otherwise. 

* Abn Khalid ‘Uqayl b. Khalid b. ‘Aqil al-Ayli al-Umawi, a mawla of 
‘Uthman b. ‘Affan ; d. in Egypt 141. 

^ Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Muslim, known as Ibn Shihiib, al-Qurashi 
az-Zuhri al-Madani ; d. 124. An-Naw., pp. 116 if. 

< ‘Unva b. az-Zuba>T b. aI-‘Awwam al-Qurashi ; d. 94 or 99 An-Naw 
pp. 420 f. ' ■’ 

* A holiday time of the pilgrimage season ; see Ibn Hishirn, p. 83, line 7 

from foot. ^ ’ 
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and beating time while the Prophet was wrapped in his 
robe. And Abu Bakr rebuked them, hut the Prophet 
uncovered his face and said, “Let them alone, Abu Bakr, 
for it is time of Festival.” And ‘A’isha said, “I have 
known the Prophet concealing me with his mantle while 
I was looking at the Abyssinians playing in the Mosque, and 
‘ITmar rebuked them, but the Prophet said, ‘ It is all right, 
O Banu Arfada ! ’ ” * And in a tradition of ‘Amr h. al- 
Harith ^ from Ibn Shihab ® is what is similar, but in it the 
two girls sing and play. Further, in a tradition of Abu 
Tahir ^ from Ihn Wahb,® “By Allah, I have known the 
Apostle of God standing by the door of my room ® while the 
Abyssinians were playing with their darts in the Mosque 
of the Apostle of God, and he was concealing me with his 
robe or mantle that I might look at the playing. Then 
he kept standing for my sake till I was the one who turned 
away.” Again, it is handed down in tradition from ‘A’isha 
that she said, “I was wont to play with my dolls when 
beside the Apostle of God, and he would bring girl- 
companions to me, and they would veil themselves from him, 
and he used to have pleasure in their coming, and they 
would play with me.” And in a tradition is that the 
Prophet said to her one day, “ What is this ? ” She said, 
“ Mj^ dolls.” He said, “ But what is that I see in the 
middle of them ? ” She said, “ A horse.” He said, “ What 
is this on it ? ” She said, “ A pair of wings.” He said, 
“ Has a horse a pair of wings ? ” She said, “ Have you not 


' The lexicons throw no light on this kuiii/a. It was evidently known to them 
only in the tradition which we have here. See Lane, s.v., p. 1,119(;. 

- Ahu Umayya ‘Amr h. al-Uarith h. Ya'qub al-Ansari al-Misri, al-Madani 
by origin, a mawlu of Qays b. Sa‘d. He was an important link in tradition, 
had the reputation of being a thiqa, stands in the third tahaqa of the ttlbi‘U of 
Misr, and d. 148, aged 58. So the SM. ; sec, too, Ibn Khali., ii, p. 19, n. 8. 

^ Ihn Shihab az-Zuhri. 

* Ahu Tahir Ahmad h. ‘Amr al-Qurashi al-Umawi al-Misri, a raawla of 
Nahik (?), mawlu of ‘Utba b. Abi Sufyfm ; a thiqn, d. 'i.lO. 

* Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. IVahb al-(Iurashi al-Fihri as a mawla, 
al-Misri : d. i97. Ibn_ Khali., ii, pp. 15 ffi. 

The apartment of ‘A’isha opened immediately into the mosque on the left of 
the congregation ; compare the story of how the Prophet, on the last day of his 
life, came in to the congregation at prayers and '-nih'd on them. 
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heard that Sulayman ibn Da’ud^ had horses with wings.” 
Then the Apostle of God laughed till his canine teeth 
appeared. And in our opinion the tradition is to be 
attributed to a custom of children of making up a figure 
of clay and pieces of paper without completing the figure ^ ; 
this is indicated by what is related in other traditions that 
the horse had a pair of wings of paper. Again, ‘A’isha said, 
“ The Apostle of God came in to me while two girls were 
with me singing a song of the Day of Bu'ath,^ and lay down 
on his side on the bed and turned away his face. Then Abu 
Bakr entered and rebuked me, and said, ‘ The pipe of the 
Devil in the presence of the Apostle of God ! ’ but the 
Apostle of God turned to him and said, ‘ Let them alone ! ’ 
Then, when he was not attending, I made a sign to them 
two, and they went out. It was a festival day and the blacks 
were playing with hide shields and darts ; then either 
I asked the Apostle of God or he said, ‘ Would you like 
to look on ? ’ and I said, ‘ Yes.’ So he made me stand 
behind him with my cheek against his cheek, and he kept 
saying, ‘ Keep it up, 0 Banii Arfada ! ’ until, when I turned, 
he said, ‘ Had enough ? ’ I said, ‘ Yes,’ and he said, ‘ Then 
go.’ ” And in the SaJnh of Muslim is, “ Then I put m)^ 
head upon his shoulder and began watching their playing 
until I was the one who turned away.” 

All these traditions are in the two SaluJiH and are a clear 
proof that singing and playing are not forbidden. And in 
the traditions are indicated different kinds of permission : — 
First is the playing, and how the Abyssinians dance and sing 
is well known ; the second is doing that in the Mosque ; 
and the third is his saying, “Keep it up, O Banu Arfada ! ” — 


' For Muslim traditions on Solomon sec an-Xaw., pp. 300 ff., and, especially, 
ath-Tha'laliT’s Qims, pp. 253 S. of cd. of Cairo, 1298. 

* Apparently this to guard against the idea that ‘A’isha made, and the 
Prophet allowed her to make, imitations of any living thing. At the last day 
the makers ot such will be required by their creations to give them life also. 

® The Day of Bu'uth or Bughath was' one of the celebrated battle-days of 
the tribes of al-Aws and al-Khazraj. According to the SM. the fight fell 
between the mDsion of the Prophet and the Hijra, and the victory remained with 
al-Aws._ Bu‘ath is a place in al-MadIna, a him or fortress of al-Aws. See, 
too, Zisan, s.v., ii, p. 422, lines 10 ff., and'p. 424, lines 1 if. ; 'W'ellhausen, 
Shi:;e>!, iv, pp. 30 ft. 
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that is a command to play or a request ; then how can it be 
considered as forbidden ? — the fourth is his restraining Ahu 
Bakr and ‘Umar from condemning and stopping it and his 
giving as excuse that it was a festival day, that is, a time of 
joy, and such play is one of the causes of joy; the fifth is his 
standing so long witnessing it and his attending to what 
suited ‘A’isha — and in it is an indication that beauty of 
disposition in soothing the hearts of women and children by 
witnessing playing is better than harshness of asceticism and 
self-mortification in refraining and hindering from it; the 
sixth is his saying first to ‘A’isha, “ Would you like to look 
on?” and that was not through being forced to help his 
wife through fear of anger or disunion, for rejection of 
a petition often causes disunion, and that is a thing feared, — 
then one thing feared is preferred to another thing feared, — 
but he asked the question first and there was nothing com- 
pelling him to do that ; the seventh is the license given for 
singing and beating on the tambourine on the part of the 
two girls, in spite of its being compared to the pipe of 
the Devil, and that is a proof that the forbidden pipe is 
something different from what we have here ; and the eighth 
is that the ear of the Apostle of God was struck by the voice 
of the two girls while he was lying on his side, but if there 
had been playing on stringed instruments in a place he 
would not have permitted even sitting there because of the 
sound of the stringed instruments striking his ear, so this 
indicates that the voice of women is not unlawful in the 
same way that the sound of pipes is unlawful, but only 
unlawful where there is fear of temptation. 

These, then, are the conclusions from analogy and from 
statute which indicate the allowableness of singing and 
dancing, and beating the tambourine and playing with hide 
shields and with darts, and looking on at the dancing of 
Abyssinians and negroes on occasions of joy. All hold 
by analogy for a festival day, because it is an occasion of 
joy, and that covers a wedding-day and feast and a first 
head-shaving and circumcision and the day of arrival from 
a journey and the rest of the causes of gladness, that is. 


J.R.A.S. 1901. 


16 
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everything with which gladness is allowable by law. And 
gladiiess is allowable at the visit of brethren and their 
meeting in one place to eat and talk, and that describes 
the occasion of listening to music and singing. 

The sixth is the listening to music and poetry on the 
part of lovers in order to move longing and arouse love, 
and cause forgetfulness of self. Then, if it is in the presence 
of the beloved, the object is to increase pleasure, and if it 
is during separation, the object is to arouse longing. And 
though longing is painful, yet in it there is a kind of 
pleasure since hope of union is joined to it. For hope is 
pleasant and despair is painful, and the force of the pleasure 
of hope is in proportion to the force of the longpng and 
the love of the thing longed for. Then, in such listening 
as this, there is an arousing of love and a moving of longing, 
and an attaining of the pleasure of hope which is involved 
in union, along with diffuse description of the beauty of 
the beloved. All this is allowable if union with the object 
of longing is allowable, as he who loves his wife or his 
concubine, and so gives attention to her singing that his 
pleasure in meeting her may be doubled. So he is made 
happy by beholding with vision and hearing with the ear, 
and he learns the subtle meanings of union and disunion 
of the heart, and so the causes of pleasure keep foEowing 
one another. These, then, are different kinds out of all 
the equipment and the permissible things of this world 
which are enjoyed, and what is the equipment of the life of 
this world but pastime and play 1 [Qur., xxix, 64, etc.], and 
this which we have mentioned is of that nature. 

And so, too, if the slave-girl of a man be angry with him 
or there come about some change between them through 
the influence of some cause or other, it is for him to move 
longing by music and singing and to stir up therewith the 
pleasure of the hope of union.’ But if he sell her or free 

* This is almost a commonplace in Arabic literature ; see the story of Abu-1- 
Hasan of Khurasan in the Thousand and One Nights (better in Kosegarten’s 
Chrestomathia arabica), and the story of Ibn al-Ahn^, edited from the Matali^ 
al-hudur ot al-Ghuzhli by Toney, in the Journal of the American Oriental 
^Society, vol. xvi. 
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her, that is unlawful to him thereafter, since it is not allow- 
able to arouse longing when union and meeting in earnest 
would not be allowable. And as for him who pictures to 
himself the form of a woman looking upon whom would not 
be lawful to him, and who applies what he hears to what is 
present in his mind, that is unlawful because it is a thing 
which moves the fancy to forbidden deeds and stirs up an 
inciter to something the attaining to which were not allow- 
able. And the majority of lovers and of the foolish, through 
youth, when lust is aroused, keep brooding over this kind of 
thing, but that should be prevented in their case on account 
of what is in it of hidden disease, not for anything which 
comes from the music itself. And therefore a physician 
who was asked what passionate love [‘ishql replied, 
“ A smoke which ascends into a man’s brain and which 
sexual intercourse removes and music and singing excite.” 

The seventh is the listening of him who loves God and has 
a passion for Him and longs to meet Him so that he cannot 
look upon a thing but he sees it in Him (Whose perfection is 
extolled), and no sound strikes upon his ear but he hears it 
from Him and in Him. So listening to music and singing 
in his case is an arouser of his longing and a strengthener 
of his passion and his love and an inflamer of the 
tinderbox of his heart, and brings forth from it States * 
consisting of Revelations and Caressings, description of 
which cannot be comprehended, — he who has tasted them 
knows them, and he rejects them whose sense is blunt so that 
he cannot taste them. These States are called in the tongue 
of the Sufis icnjd, Rapture or Ecstasy, from icujiid, Finding, 
and musadafa, Encountering, that is to say, he encounters in 
himself States which he had not encountered before he 
listened to the music. Then these States are causes of 
things which follow them, things which burn up the heart 
with their fires and purify it from taints of dinginess, just as 
fire purifies substances exposed to it from uncleanness. Then 
the purity that befalls the heart brings after it Visions and 

‘ On States (nhwul) and Eevelations {iimkaihafat) see notes on p. 94 of Life. 
On a-iijf}, etc., see note on p. 101. 
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Revelations, and they are the utmost limit of the things sought 
by the lovers of God Most High and the ultimate fruit of all 
pious works. And that which enables us to reach them has 
its origin in the sum of pious works, not of rebellious works 
nor actions simply permissible. The cause of those States 
befalling the heart through listening to music is the secret 
of God Most High, and consists in a relationship of measured 
tones to souls and in the subjection of souls to them and their 
receiving impressions by them — longing and joy and sorrow 
and elation and depression. The knowledge of the cause 
why souls receive impressions through sounds belongs to the 
most subtle of the sciences of the Revelations which Sufis 
are granted, and the foolish, the frozen, the hard of heart, 
who are shut off from the pleasure of music and poetry, 
marvels how he that listens takes pleasure and at his ecstasy 
and state of emotion and change of colour, as a brute beast 
marvels at the pleasure of almond-candy and the impotent at 
the pleasure of sexual intercourse and the youth marvels at 
the pleasure of governing and at the pleasure that lies in 
breadth of reputation, and as the foolish marvels at the 
pleasure of the knowledge of God Most High and the 
knowledge of His majesty and might and the wonders of 
His creation. And for all that there is one cause, and it is 
that pleasure is a kind of perception and perception demands 
a thing perceived and a power of perceiving. Then, in the 
case of him whose power of perception is imperfect, that he 
should have pleasure through it is not to be imagined. How 
can he perceive the pleasure of things to eat who lacks the 
sense of taste, and how can he perceive the pleasure of 
melodies who lacks ear, and the pleasure that lies in the 
conclusions of the reason who lacks reason ? ' Even thus is 
the tasting of music and singing in the heart. After the 
sound has reached the ear it is perceived by an inward sense 
in the heart, and he who lacks that lacks inevitably the 
pleasure that goes with it. 

Dr Joh^u t gi'e you an understanding.”— 
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But, perhaps, you will say, “ How can passion [‘Mg'] be 
imagined in the case of God Most High so that music and 
singing move it ? ” Then know that he who knows God 
loves Him {ahahbalni) inevitably, and as his knowledge of 
Him strengthens, his love \tnahabba] of Him also strengthens, 
and love when it grows strong is called passion \^ishq\, and 
passion is nothing else than love strengthened beyond bound. 
Therefore the Arabs said, “Lo! Muhammad has a passion 
for his Lord,” when they saw him retiring for worship in 
Mount Hira. And know that every loveliness [/(rmd/] is 
beloved when there is one to perceive that loveliness, and 
“ God Most High is lovely \_jamlf\ and He loves loveliness.”* 
But loveliness, if it be in proportion of make and beauty of 
colours, is perceived by the sense of sight. And if the 
loveliness be in majesty and might and loftiness of order and 
beauty of qualities and character and the willing of things 
excellent for the world in general and pouring them out 
upon it constantly and other such spiritual qualities, it is 
perceived by the sense of the heart. And for the expression 
“ loveliness ” there is sometimes a metaphorical usage, and it 
is said that so and so is beautiful and lovely, and his form 
is not meant, but only that he is lovely of character, praise- 
worthy as to his qualities, beautiful as to his mode of life ; 
and so a man is sometimes loved for those internal qualities 
through their being considered beautiful, just as the external 
form is loved. And sometimes this love becomes strong, 
and then it is called passion. How many there are of 
zealots in their love for the founders of parties, such as ash- 
Shafi‘I and Malik and Abu Hanifa (may God be well pleased 
with them !), to such an extent that they give bountifully of 
their lives and of their goods in their aid and assistance and 
go further than any passionate lover in their zeal and excess ! 
A marvel it is that it should be held reasonable to love 
passionately an individual whose form has never been seen 

' A tradition from the Prophet. He said, “ No one shall enter the Garden 
in whose heart there is the weight of a grain of pride.” Someone said, 

“ A man loves that his robe and sandals should be beautiful " ; and the Prophet 
replieil in this saying. 
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whether it is lovely or vile and who is now dead, but who is 
loved for the loveliness of his internal form and for his 
approved walk and the benefits that have befallen the people 
of the Faith from his work and other qualities beside ; and 
then that it should not be held reasonable to love passionately 
Him from whom are seen to proceed excellent things, yea, 
Him whom, in verity, there is no excellency and no 
loveliness and no loved one in the world hut it is a boon 
from among His boons and a trace from among the traces 
of His generosity and a spoonful from the sea of His bounty. 
And every beauty and loveliness in the world which is 
perceived by the intellect and by eyes and by ears and the 
rest of the senses from the beginning of the world to its end 
and from the summit of the Pleiades to the extremity of the 
earth, ^ is a grain from the treasure-houses of His power and 
a ray from the lights of His presence. So who shall tell 
me that the love of Him is not reasonable whose description 
this is, and that love of Him should not increase in the ci'se 
of those who confess His descriptions until their love pass 
bound and the absolute use of the term passion for it become 
a wrong because it falls short in telling how great is His 
love ? Then His perfection is extolled who has veiled 
Himself from appearing by the force of His appearing and 
by the rays of whose light eyes are filled. “ If it were not 
for His veiling Himself with seventy veils of His light, the 
glories of His face would burn up the eyes of those regarding 
the loveliness of His presence.” ^ And if it were not that 
His appearance caused His concealment, verily intellects 
would be confused and hearts bewildered and strength of 
body would be left succourless and limbs at variance. 
Though hearts were built up of stone and iron, verily the 
morning would see them crushed in pieces under the first 
beginning of the light of His self-manifestation. For how 
shall the eyes of bats endure the noonday light of the sun ? 

And the proof of what is indicated here shall come in 


1 Min dhiruati-th-thmai/j/a M mmitahd-th-thard ; a proverb. 
^ A tradition of the Prophet. 
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the Book of Love,^ and it will be explained that the love 
of any other than God is a falling short and a folly. But 
he who is firm in knowledge knows none other than God 
Most High, since there is not in existence a verity except 
God and His works ; and he who knows the works, as 
works, does not pass from the knowledge of the Worker 
to that of another than Him. For example, he that knows 
ash-Shafi'i, and knows him directly and his productions 
in respect that they are his productions, and not in 
respect that they are whiteness and skin and ink and 
paper and ordered speech and the Arabic language, 
verily, he has known him, and does not pass from the 
knowledge of ash-Shafi‘i to that of another than him, and 
the love of him does not pass over to another than him. 
And every existence except God Most High is the production 
of God Most High and His work done first by Him. Then 
he who knows it in respect that it is the construction of 
God Most High, sees from the construction the qualities 
of the Constructor, as the excellency of the producer and 
the greatness of his power are seen from the beauty of the 
production, and his knowledge and love are limited to God 
Most High without passing over to other than Him. And 
it is of the definition of this passion that it does not admit 
of being shared ; and everything except this passion admits 
of being shared, since to every beloved except this there 
can be imagined something like either in existence or in 
possibility ; but for this loveliness there cannot he imagined 
a second either in possibility or in existence. Then, 
the name passion applied to other than Him is a pure 
metaphor, not a proper sense of the word, though he that 
has a lack, near in his lack to brute beasts, sometimes does 
not recognise in the expression passion anything but the 
seeking of sexual intercourse. And such a one as this is 
like a donkey-driver, with whom it is not fitting that one 
should use such terms as passion, union, longing, humane 
intercourse ; yea, such expressions and ideas he leaves on 


One of the Books of the Ifyjn, the sixth of the fourth 
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one side, just as brute beasts leave on one side narcissus and 
myrtle, and give themselves to dried clover and hay 
and fresh leafage. For the absolute use of these expressions 
is only possible in the case of God Most High, and that 
only whenever they are not suspected of a meaning which 
we must hold far from the holiness of God. 

And power of imagination varies as power of under- 
standing, so attention should be directed to the refinement 
that lies in such expressions as these ; yea, it is a near 
possibility that there may spring from the mere listening 
to the qualities of God Most High, an overpowering ecstasy 
by which the aorta of the heart is broken. Abu Hurayra * 
has related from the Apostle that he made mention of 
a youth who was among the Banu Isra’il on a mountain. 
And he said to his mother, “Who created the heavens?” 
She said, “ God, whose are Might and Majesty.” He said, 
“ Then who created the earth ? ” She said, “ God, whose 
are Might and Majesty.” He said, “ Then who created 
the mountains ? ” She said, “ God, whose are Might and 
Majesty.” He said, “ Then who created the clouds ? ” She 
said, “God, whose are Might and Majesty.” He said, 
“ Lo, verily from God I hear a Mighty Thing ! ” And 
he cast himself from the mountain and was dashed in pieces. 
This is as though he heard something which indicated the 
Majesty of God Most High and the completing of His 
Power ; so he was moved by emotion at that, and fell into 
an ecstasy, and through the ecstasy cast himself down. 
And the Books ^ have been revealed only in order that they 
should move with emotion at the mention of God Most 
High. Someone said, “I saw written in the Gospel, ‘We 
have sung to you and ye have not heen moved with 
emotion ; and we have piped to you and ye have not 
danced.’ ” ® That is, “ We sought to rouse in you longing 


' ‘AM ar-Rahman b. Sakhr ad-Dawsi, known as Abu Hurayra ; d. 57. 
An-Naw., pp. 760 f. ; Ibn Eball., i, 570, n. 2. 

^ The different revealed Scriptures; e.g., the Law, the Gospel, the Psalms. 

^ Matt., xi, 17 ; Luke, vii, 32 ; a long way after. It is characteristic of Islam 
that the SM. makes no attempt to verify the reference. 
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by the mention of God Most High, but longing was not 
roused.” 

This, then, is what we desired to mention of the divisions 
of listening to Music and Singing and its causes and its 
requirements. It has become most certainly evident that it 
is permissible in some cases and encouraged in some cases. 
Then if you ask, “ Is there any state in which it is unlawful ?” 
I say that it is unlawful with five accidents — an accident in 
him who produces the poetry or music, an accident in the 
instrument that is used, an accident in the content of the 
poetry, an accident in the person of the listener or in his 
perseverance, and an accident that consists in his being of the 
commonalty of creation. 

The first accident is that the producer of the poetry or 
music be a woman upon whom to look is not lawful and from 
listening to whom temptation is dreaded ; included with her 
is also the beardless youth whose temptation is dreaded. 
This is unlawful on account of what is in it of the fear of 
temptation, and it is not on account of the singing, but if 
the woman, through whom rises the temptation, were only 
talking without using melodies, her talking and conversation 
would not be permissible nor even listening to her voice in 
repeating the Qur’an ; so, too, is it in the case of the youth 
from whom temptation is feared. Then if you ask, “ Do 
you hold that this is unlawful in every situation without 
considering separate cases, or is it only unlawful where 
temptation is feared in the case of him who fears sin ? ” 
I say that this is a possible question in point of law, one in 
which two fundamental principles act against one another. 
The one of these is that being alone w ith a woman not 
within the prohibited degrees and looking upon her face is 
unlawful equally whether temptation is feared or not, because 
she is one with whom, in general, temptation may be supposed 
to exist. The law has decided that this shall close the matter 
without looking to special cases. And the second principle 
is that looking upon youths is permissible except where 
there is fear of temptation ; so youths are not classed with 
women in this general prohibition, but the circumstances are 
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followed in each case. Now, the voice of a woman sways 
between these two fundamental principles ; if we follow the 
analogy of looking at her, then we must close the matter 
absolutely, — that is an analogy that has great weight. Yet 
between the two are differences, since lust invites to look 
when it is once roused, but it does not invite to listen to the 
voice ; and the moving of the lust to touch which is excited 
by looking is not the same as that which is excited by 
hearing, but is more powerful. And the voice of a woman, 
apart from singing, is not a thing of shame requiring 
concealment; in the time of the Companions the women 
always talked with the men, giving the salutation and 
seeking advice and asking and taking counsel and so on, — 
but with women there is a something more which efiPects the 
moving of lust. So the analogy of the voice of women to 
looking upon youths is more immediate, for they were not 
commanded to veil themselves, just as women were not 
commanded to conceal their voices. Thus the arousing of 
temptation is the rule which ought to be followed, and the 
unlawfulness should be limited to that. This, in my opinion, 
is the more probable view and the nearer analogy, and is 
strengthened by the tradition of the two girls who sang in 
the house of ‘A’lsha, since it is known that the Prophet was 
wont to listen to their voices and did not guard himself; 
temptation in this case was not to be feared and therefore 
he did not guard himself. So, then, this varies with the 
circumstances of the woman and the circumstances of the 
man in being young or old ; and such a varying with 
circumstances has its analogies, for we say in the case of 
an old man that he may kiss his wife, though it be time of 
fast, but that that is not allowable for a young man ; for 
kissing invites to sexual intercourse in time of fast, which is 
forbidden. And hearing * may invite to looking and drawing 
near which is unlawful ; so that, too, varies with individuals. 

* Hearing = as-sama-. I have translated this word hitherto as ‘listening to 
music and singing.’ Literally it means ‘ hearing ’ or ‘ listening,’ but it became 
a Sufi technical term for the devotional exercises of darwishes. In the sequel 
I shall frequently translate it as here, regarding it as such a technical term. 
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The second attribute is in the instruments in so far as 
they are of the badges of people who drink and of the 
Mukhannaths. They are pipes and stringed instruments and 
the AwSfl-drum. These three kinds are forbidden, and all 
besides these remain under the hmdamental principle of 
allowableness, like the whether it has little bells or not, 
and the tabl and the shahin and beating with the qadib and 
the other instruments. 

The third accident is in the content of what is sung, the 
poetry. If there is in it anything of obscenity or ribaldry 
or satire or what is a lie against God Most High or against 
His Apostle or against the Companions, like what the 
Eafidis ^ composed in satire on the Companions and others, 
the listening to it is unlawful, with melodies or without 
melodies, and be that listens is partaker with him that 
speaks. So, too, is that in which there is description of 
a particular woman ; for the description of a woman before 
men is not allowable. And as for satire of unbelievers and 
heretics, that is allowable; Hassan b. Thiibit was wont to 
boast of the Apostle of God and to satirize the unbelievers, 
and the Apostle of God commanded him to do that. And as 
for amatory poetry, i.e. love poetry with description of 
cheeks and temples and beauty of figure and stature and 
description of women in other points, it calls for considera- 
tion. The sound view with regard to it is that the com- 
posing of it and the reciting it with melody and without, is 
not unlawful. But it is for the listener to see to it that 
he does not apply what he hears to a particular woman, 
and if he does apply it that he apply it to one permitted 


‘ It was early fixed as a principle that the handing down of traditions 
derogatory to the Prophet or to the Companion? was unlawful. Thus an-Na?afI 
lays down in his creed: “We abstain from the mention of the Companion? ot 
the Prophet except with good.” The name Eafidis came to be applied to all 
schismatics who spoke against any of the Companions, but historically it has 
a narrower application. They were a sect of the Shi*a of al-Kufawho abandoned 
Zayd b. ‘Ali, a descendant of ‘AH the fourth Khalita — after having belonged to 
his party the Zaydites — because he commanded them not to speak against the 
two first Khalifas, Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. See Lane, Lexivon, p. 1,121« ; 
Thousand and One luffhts, ii, pp. 233 and 26.5, and notes 33 and 90 (Story of 
‘Ala ad-Din Abu-sh-Shamat, Nights 2o5 and 26-5), Haarbnicker’s translation 
of ash-Shahrastani, i, pp. 176 and 180. 
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to him, his wife or slave-girl, for if he apply it to a strange 
woman then he is a rebel against God by thus applying it, 
and by his causing his thought to circle in it. He to whom 
this description applies ought to put aside music and singing 
absolutely. For he over whom a passion has gained control 
applies all he hears to that passion, equally if the expression 
suits it or not ; for what expression is there that cannot be 
applied to ideas by means of metaphorical usage? So he 
over whose heart the love of God has control is reminded by 
the blackness of the hair on the temples of a like thing, the 
darkness of unbelief, and by the brightness of the cheek, of 
the light of Faith, and by the mention of union, of the 
meeting God Moat High, and by the mention of parting, 
of the separation from God Most High in the company of 
the rejected, and by the mention of the censurer who 
disturbs the gladness of union, of the obstacles of the world 
and its defects that disturb the endurance of intercourse 
with God Most High. And in this application there is no 
need of search or meditation or leisure ; yea, the thoughts 
which control the heart weigh more than the expression in 
the understanding of what is heard. ^ So it is related from 
one of the Shaykhs that he passed through the market and 
heard one saying, “ The good ones ten for a grain ^ ! ” then 
ecstasy overcame him. And he was asked about that, and 
said, “ When the good are ten for a grain, then what is the 
value of the evil ? ” And one of them crossed in the market 
and heard a speaker saying, “O wild thyme! ” \Ya sa'taru 
barri] ; then ecstasy overcame him. And they said to him, 
“For what is thy ecstasy?” He said, “I heard him as 
though he were saying, ‘ Persevere and thou wilt see my 
benevolence ! ’ ” [/s«‘ tara birri\. And this goes so far that 
ecstasy sometimes overcomes a Persian at verses in Arabic, 
for some Arabic words correspond to Persian words ; so he 
understands from them another meaning. One recited — 


’ Literally, arrive Jirst at underatanding what is heard in spite of the 
expression. 

- The weight of a grain of barley ; apparently a fraction of a dirham. 
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“And there has not visited me \tmmd saJ’aHl] in slumber 
aught but his phantom-form.” ' 

Then a Persian was seized with ecstasy at that, and he was 
asked the cause of his ecstasy, and he said, “ Lo, he said in 
Persian Md zdrlm, ‘ We are all coming nigh to destruction.’ ” 
For the expression zdr indicates in Persian are coming nigh 
to destruction, so he fancied that he was saying “We are 
all coming nigh to destruction,” and feared thereby the peril 
of the destruction of the other world. 

And the ecstasy of him who is consumed in love of God 
Most Sigh is in proportion to bis understanding, and his 
understanding is in proportion to his power of imagination, 
and what he imagines does not necessarily agree with what 
the poet meant or with his language. This ecstasy is truth 
and sincerity ; and he who fears the peril of the destruction 
of the other world is fitted that bis intellect should be 
disturbed in him and his limbs agitated, and then there 
is no great advantage in changing the expressions them- 
selves. Yet he whom love of a created thing has overcome 
ought to guard himself against music and singing with 
whatever expression they come, but him whom the love of 
God Most High has overcome, the verbal expressions do 
not trouble and do not hinder from understanding the 
benignant ideas that join themselves with the flow of his 
exalted aspiration. 

The fourth accident is in the listener, and consists in lust 
having control over him. If be is in the glow of youth, and 
this quality have more control over him than any other, 
then music and singing are unlawful to him equally whether 
the love of a particular individual have control of his 
heart or not. For however that may be, he cannot hear 
a description of temples and cheeks and separation and union 
but it moves his lust, and he applies what he hears to 
a particular form, the Devil puffing at the lust in his heart, 
and so the flame of lust is kindled in him and the arousers 

* On the Tayf al-Khaydl, the fomi of the heloved seen in dreams, see an 
article by de Slane in the Jonm. As., ser. iii, v, 376 ffi. 
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of evil incite him. And it is a help to the party of the 
Devil and a cause of cowardice to Reason which defends him 
and which is the party of God Most High. The fighting 
is constant in the heart between the forces of the Devil — 
they are the lusts — and the party of God Most High — it 
is the light of Reason — except in a heart which one of 
the two parties has conquered and over which it rules 
completel3\ The army of the Devil conquers most hearts 
aud overcomes them ; so, therefore, there is need that 
inciters of fighting should keep beginning afresh to harass 
the forces of the Devil. How, then, is the increasing of the 
weapons of these forces and the sharpening of their swords 
and spears allowable ? And music and singing sharpen the 
weapons of the army of the Devil in the case of such an 
individual as this ; so let such go out from the assembly 
where music and singing are heard, for he is hurt by them. 

The fifth accident is that the individual should be of the 
commonalty of creation.* Given that the love of God Most 
High does not control him ; further, that music and singing 
are beloved to him, and that no lust controls him ; yet in 
his case it is prohibited. But, just as the other kinds 
of permitted pleasures, it would be permitted in his case 
except that, when custom and habit of it take hold of him, 
and however numerous its occasions, they are yet too few 
for him, then he is one of the foolish whose testimony is 
to be rejected ; for persistence in sport is a sin. And just 
as a little sin bj" persistence and continuance becomes a great 
sin, so some permitted things by continuance become little 
sins ; and this case is like perseverance in following negroes 
and Abyssinians, and constant watching of their playing, 
for that is prohibited, although its beginning is not 
prohibited, since the Apostle of God did it. To this 
class belongs playing at chess, for it is permitted ; yet 
perseverance in it is disliked with the strongest dislike. 
And whenever the object is play and taking pleasure in 

* By ■au-rmun nl-Tihalq he means all mankind but those who have intercourse 
with and knowledge ol God in ecstasy, whether they be ignorant or philosophers 
or theologians. 
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sport, tlien it is permitted only on account of what is in it 
quieting to the heart ; since quiet of the heart at certain 
times is a medicinal treatment, so that the impulses of the 
heart may be aroused, and then it may busy itself at other 
times in diligent application to worldly things, as gain 
and trade, or to religion, as prayer and recitation of the 
Qur’an. And regarding that as a good thing to come 
between periods of application is like regarding a black 
mole on the cheek as beautiful. But if the moles were to 
take possession of the whole face, as a curse on it, how 
ugly that would be ! So beauty becomes ugliness on account 
of abundance, and it is not every beauty much of which 
is beautiful, nor every permissible thing much of which is 
permissible. Bread is permissible, but seeking much of 
it is unlawful. So this permissible thing is like the other 
permissible things. 

But if you say, “What all this comes to is that it is 
permissible under some circumstances and not under others ; 
so why did you first make it absolutely permissible when 
such a statement, when it comes to distinguishing cases 
with yes or no, is false and faulty?” Then know that 
this objection is mistaken ; for the laying down such an 
absolute statement stands in the way only of such a stating 
of special cases as begins from the entity of the thing which 
is being considered ; but as for that which begins from 
the circumstances which came as accidents joined to it 
externally, the absolute statement does not prevent that. 
Do you not see that we, when we are asked concerning 
honey whether it is lawful or not, say that it is lawful in 
the absolute, though it is unlawful for one who is of 
a sanguine temperament, to whom it is hurtful ? And when 
we are asked concerning wine we say that it is unlawful, 
although it is lawful for him to drink it who is choking 
with a morsel whenever he cannot find anything else. But 
it, in respect that it is wine, is unlawful, and is only 
permissible on account of the accident of the need ; and 
honey, in respect that it is honey, is lawful, and is only 
unlawful on account of the accident of hurtfulness. And 
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no attention is paid to what belongs to an accident, for 
selling is lawful, but becomes imlawful through the accident 
of its happening at the time of the summons to prayer on 
Friday ; and there are many accidents such as that. Then 
music and singing belong to the class of things permissible 
in respect that they are listening to an agreeable measured 
voice with a meaning to be understood, and their being 
unlawful is only on account of an accident external to their 
true entity. So, when the veil is withdrawn from what 
shows the permissibility, no attention need be paid to him 
who opposes after the indication is plain. 

And as for ash-Shafi‘I, his school does not pronounce 
singing unlawful as a fundamental principle. Ash-ShafiT 
laid down a rule, and said of the man who takes up singing 
as a profession that his evidence is not allowable. And 
that is because it belongs to sport which is disliked and 
which resembles what is vain ; and be who takes it up as 
a profession is put in a relationship to foUy, and his manly 
virtue [muru’d] falls from him, and, although it is not 
an unlawful thing in itself, yet its being unlawful under 
these circumstances is clear. But if he does not put himself 
into a relationship to siuging, and people do not come to 
him on account of that, and he does not go to people for 
its sake, and all that is known of him is that he is sometimes 
in a state of emotion and chants in it, then that does not 
make his manly virtue fall away or render worthless his 
evidence. That is shown by the tradition of the two girls 
who were singing in the house of ‘A’isha. 

And Yunus b. ‘Abd al-A‘la ‘ said, “ I asked ash-Shafi‘I 
about the people of al-Madina permitting music and singing. 
Then ash-Shafi‘I said, ‘ I do not know one of the learned of 
the Hijaz who disliked music and singing except what 
consisted in amatory descriptions; as for the driving-song 
and the mention of the traces of the encampment and of the 
spring pastures ^ and the making beautiful the voice in 

‘ Abu Musa Yunus b. ‘Abd aI-A‘Ia as-Safadi al-Misri ; d. 264. An-Naw., 
pp. 641 f. ; Ibn Khali., iv, pp. 591 f. 

^ Eeferring to tbe descriptions with which innumerable qasldas open. 
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singing poems, it is permitted.* ” And when ash-Shafi'i says 
that it is a sport which is disliked and which resembles what 
is vain, then his saying ‘ sport ’ \ldhw\ is right, but sport, 
in respect that it is sport, is not unlawful ; the play of the 
Abyssinians and their dancing is sport, yet the Prophet was 
wont to look at it sometimes and did not dislike it. And 
sport and nonsense \laghio\ God Most High does not blame 
if by it is meant doing that in which there is no advantage ; 
for if a man lay upon himself that he will place his hand 
upon his head one hundred times a day, that is trifling with 
no advantage in it, yet it is not unlawful ; God Most High 
said, Qod does not hlame you for nonsense in your oaths 
[Qur., ii, 225 ; v, 91]. And when God does not blame for 
the mention of His name to a thing by way of oath without 
being pledged to it and without being determined to keep it, 
rather being variable as to it, along with there being no 
advantage in it, how shall He blame poetry and dancing ? 
And as for his saying that it resembles what is vain [hdtit], 
that does not indicate a belief that it is unlawful ; even if he 
had said explicitly that it was vain, that would not have 
indicated that it was unlawful. It only Indicates that it is 
destitute of advantage ; what is vain is that in which there 
is no advantage. If a man says to his wife, for example, 
“ I sell myself to you,” and she says, “ I buy,” it is a vain 
bargain whenever the object is play and jesting, and it is not 
unlawful except when the object is really maMng a slave of 
him, which the law forbids. And as for his saying “dis- 
liked ” [mahruh], he means that it is disliked on some of the 
occasions which I have mentioned to thee, or else he means 
that it is disliked through fear of evil. For he has laid 
down a rule as to the allowableness of playing at chess, and 
has remarked, “ Verily, I dislike every play.” The ex- 
planation he gives indicates this ; for he says, “ It is not one 
of the customs of religious people and people of manly 
virtue.” This points to fear of evil. And his rejecting 
evidence for persistence in play does not indicate that it is 
unlawful ; he sometimes rejects evidence for eating in the 
market-place and for what in general violates manly virtue 

J.R.A.S. 1901. 17 
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\muru’a\. Thus, weaving is allowable ; yet it is not of the 
occupations of those who possess manly virtue. And some- 
times he rejects the evidence of those who pursue an ignoble 
trade, and his explanation shows that he meant by dislike 
fear of evil.' 

This is the view also of others besides him of the great 
Imams. So if people desire to make it unlawful, what we 
have said above is an argument against them. 


3. 

A statement of the Arguments of those who pronounce 
Music and Singing unlawful, and an Answer to them. 

They base an argument upon what God Most High says, 
And of mankind there are smie who buy sport consisting oj 
stories [t» order to lead astray from the path of God"].^ Ibn 
Mas'iid^ and al-Hasan al-BasrI* and an-Nakha‘i® said that 
“sport consisting of stories” was singing. And ‘A’isha 
handed down that the Prophet said, “Verily, God hath 
made the singing-girl unlawful and the selling of her and 
her price and teaching her.” To this we say, As to the 


' The SM. give:>, as examples, cupping and the clearing away ot ash-heaps. 
On the Oriental attitude towards cupping, see Spitta’s Al-As‘aii, pp. 29 f. 
In the TaubXh ot Abu Ishaq ash-ShirazI, a Shafi‘ite manual of law, pp. 336 f. 
of ed. ot Juynboll, there is a statement of those whose testimony must be rejected. 
These included slaves, youths, deranged persons, heedless persons or simpletons 
(tnughaffaX), those who have no manly virtue {mtiru’a), such as scavengers, rag- 
gatherers, sweepers, bathmen, those who play in the bath and singers, dancers, 
jugglers, those who eat in the streets and mate water in public and play at 
chess on the highway. As to pursuers of base occupations [mah'tnib dantya), 
■such as watchmen, weavers, cuppers, there are two riews, one that their 
testimony is to be rejected, the other and better that it may bo received if their 
religious walk is right. ,See, too, the Miiihaj at-tiihUn, od. van den Berg, 
iii, pp. 400 if. On improper use of the public streets, compare Goldziher, 
Arahische Phihloyie, p. Ill, who explains that these are the places of prayer 
of the Jinn. 

- Qur’an, xxxi, o. I have added the necessary context in squari' brackets. 

Abu ‘Abd ar-Rahman "Abd Allah b. Mas‘ud b. GhSfil al-HudhalT al-Kufi ; 
d. 32. Ibn Qui, p. 128 : an-Naw., pp. 369 ft'. 

* Abu Sa‘id al-Hasan b. Abi-l-Hasan Yasar al-Basri, d. 110. An-Naw., 
pp. 209 ft. ; Ibn Khali., i, 370 if. 

* Ibrahim h. Yazid an-Nakha‘i ; .see note 4 on p. 202. 
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singing-girl, what is meant by her is the slave-girl who 
sings to men in a place where there is drinking; and we 
have mentioned that the singing of a strange woman to men 
of dissolute life and to those for whom temptation is feared 
is unlawful; such seek from the singing-girl only what is 
legally forbidden. But as for the singing of a slave-girl to 
her possessor, its unlawfulness cannot be gathered from this 
tradition. Further, even to any other than her possessor, 
listening is lawful when there is absence of temptation 
according to what is indicated by the tradition in the two 
Sahihs of the singing of the two slave-girls in the house of 
‘A’isha. And as for the bupng of “ sport consisting of 
stories ” for religion, by way of exchange for it, “ to lead 
astray ” by it “ from the path of God,” that is unlawful and 
blameworthy and the question is not as to it. Every singing 
is not an exchange for religion, bought for it, and a thing 
leading astray from the path of God Most High, and that 
is what is meant in the passage. If anyone read the Qur’an 
“ to lead astraj^ thereby from the path of God,” his so reading 
the Qur’an would be unlawful. It is related of one of the 
Hypocrites that he used to act as Imam to the people, and 
would only recite the Sura ‘Abasa * on account of the rebuke 
of the Apostle of God which it contains. And ‘IJmar thought 
of killing him, and regarded his action as unlawful on account 
of the leading astray which is in it ; then is the leading astray 
by poetry and singing to be regarded as more unlawful ? 

Further, they base an argument on what God Most High 
says. And at this narrative do ye not marvel? bat ye laugh 
and do not a-eep and ye are lifters vp (samidnn).^ Ibn 
‘Abbas * said, “ It is singing in the language of Himyar,” 
meaning the “ lifting up.” To that we saj^, Laughter and 


’ Sura Ixxx of the Qur'an. It ‘Aham v n-tawnlln, •• he frowned and 

turned nw.ay,” said of the I’ropliet repellinu- a iilind man. For that he is 
rebuked by God in the Sura, and tbi- llypoirite — the Hypocrites {munOjiqtln, 
Ibn Qut.. p. 174) played much the saine part in Medina as the Libertines in the 
Geneva of Calvin — chose thus to keep alive the memory of the lebnke. 

^ Qur’an, liii, -IS; see liayd., ii. 296. 1. 14; and Lane. p. 1.4‘24i. 
s Abu-l-'Abbas ‘Abd Allah b. a!-"Abbas b. ‘.\bdi-l-MutGtlib b. Iladiim ; 
d. 68. An-Naw., pp. S-il If. : Ibn Qut.. pp. .oS t. 
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lack of weeping ought to be unlawful too, since the passage 
embraces them. And if it he said that it is limited to 
laughter against the Muslims for their becoming Muslims, 
then this also is limited to their making poems and singing 
with the object of ridiculing the Muslims. Even as He 
Most High has said. And the poets — those going astray follow 
them [Qur., xxvi, 224] ; He meant by that the poets of the 
unbelievers ; it does not indicate that the composition of 
poetry is unlawful in itself. 

Further, they base an argument on what Jabir^ has 
handed down that the Prophet said, “Iblis was the first 
who wailed and the first who sang.” So he joined wailing 
and singing. Then we say. Verily, just as the wailing of 
Da’ud and the wailing of sinners for their crimes are 
excepted, so is excepted that singing which seeks the moving 
of joy and sorrow and longing where it is allowable that 
it should be moved. It is excepted just as the singing of 
the two slave-girls on the Festival day in the house of 
the Apostle of God was excepted, and the singing of the 
women who sang at his arrival, when they said — 

“ The full moon has risen upon us, from the passes of 
al-Wad5‘.” 

Further, they base an argument on what Abu Umama^ 
has banded down from the Prophet that he said, “No one 
lifts up his voice in singing but God sends to hinn two 
devils on his two shoulders, beating with their heels on 
his breast until he refrains.” We say. This applies to 
some of the kinds of singing which we have already 
brought forward ; there are those which excite from the 
heart that which is the desire of the Devil, consisting of 
lust and passion \Jishq] for creatures. But as for what 
excites longing towards God and joy in Festival time, and 
at the birth of a child or the arrival of him who has been 

' Abu ‘Abd Allah (or Abu ‘Abd ar-Rabniaii or Abu Muhammad) Jabir b. 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr al-Ans3ri as-Salami al-Madaiii ; d. 68 or 73 or 78. 
An-Naw.. pp. 184 ff. ; Ibu Qut., pp. 156 f. ; Ibu Khali., ii, 204, n. 1. 

* Abu Dmuma Sudday b. ‘Ajlan al-Babili ; d. 81 or 80. Ibu Qut p 1.57 • 
an-Xaw., pp. 6.)1 f. ’ ‘ ' 
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absent, all that is the opposite of what is the desire of the 
Devil, as is indicated by the story of the two slave-girls 
and the Abyssinians and the narratives which we took 
from the Sahihs. So the fact that it was permitted on 
a single occasion is a statute that it is allowable ; and that 
it was prevented on a thousand occasions is subject to 
interpretation and explanation ; but the actual doing of 
a thing cannot be interpreted away, since when a thing 
is unlawful it can only become lawful through the 
accident of compulsion, and if it is allowable it is made 
unlawfnl by a great number of accidents up to intentions 
and objects. 

Further, they base an argument on what ‘ TJqba b. ‘Amir ' 
handed down that the Prophet said, “ Everything with 
which a man sports is vain except his training his horse 
and shooting with his bow and playing with his wife.” 
We say, His saying ” vain ” does not indicate that it is 
unlawful, but indicates the lack in it of advantage. And 
sometimes that is conceded on the ground that the having 
part in sport in watching the Abyssinians came outside of 
these three and yet is not unlawful ; so things not excepted 
are joined to things excepted on analogy, just as the Prophet 
said, “ The blood of a Muslim is not lawful save for one 
of three things,” yet he joined with them a fourth and 
a fifth.^ Like this, too, is the playing with one’s wife ; 
there is no advantage in it, only the pleasure. And it 
shows that amusing oneself in gardens and listening to 
the voices of birds and to the different kinds of jesting, 
of that wherewith a man sports, nothing of that is unlawful 
although it may be possible to describe it as vain. 

Further, they base an argument on the saying of ‘TJthman, 
“ I have not sung, and I have not lied, and I have not 
wiped my penis with my right hand since I did homage 


■ ‘Uqba b. ‘Amii' al-Juhani ; d. .iS. An-Naw., pp. 425 f. 

- The three are adultery, murder, and relapse after embracing Islam ; see the 
tradition in al-BukhMi, vol. viii, p. 36 of ed. of Cairo, 1296, and in the Sunan 
of Ibn Majah, p. 185 of lithog. of Dehli, 1889. I do not know what is referred 
to under the fourth and fifth. 
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with it to the Apostle of God.” ^ We say, Then let the 
lying and the wiping the penis with the right hand be 
unlawful if this is an indication that singing is unlawful ! 
When was it established that ‘Uthman abandoned only what 
is unlawful ? 

Further, they base an argument on the saying of Ibn 
Mas'ud, “ Singing makes Hypocrisy to spring up in the 
heart,” and some add, “just as water makes herbs spring 
up ” ; some even carry it back to the Apostle of God, but 
that form of the tradition is not sound. They say, “ There 
passed by Ibn ‘Umar ^ some people wearing the Ihram^ 
and among them was a man singing. Then he said, ‘ Ho, 
I do not hear God from you ; ho, I do not hear God from 
you ! ’ ” And from Nafi‘ * is handed down that he said, 
“I was with Ibn ‘Umar on the road and I heard the flute- 
playing of a shepherd, and he put his fingers in his ears, 
then turned from the road, and did not cease saying, ‘ Nafi‘, 
do you hear it ? ’ tiU I said ‘ No ’ ; then he took his fingers 
out and said, ‘ Thus I saw the Apostle of God do.’ ” And 
al-Fudayl b. ‘Iya<i ® said, “ Singing is the spell which raises 
fornication.” And one of them said, “ Singing is one of 
the scouts of depravity.” And Yazid b. al-Walid® said, 
“ Beware ye of singing, for it maketh modesty to be lacking 


1 For this saying of ‘Uthman see Zisan, s.r., xx, p. 164, 11. 7 ff. from foot. 
On the attitude of Muslims towards lying, allowed and unallowed, see lAya, 
Tol. vii, pp. 522 ff. The statement there begins, “ Lying is not forbidden 
{haram) on account of itself (I'mafiihi), but on account of detriment in it to 
the person addressed or any other.” Compare, too, the doctrine of Intention, 
nlya, in Ihyd, vol. i, pp. 72 ff. Similarly, to use the right hand for certain 
purposes would be bad manners, but could not be called haram. 

* ‘Umar b. al-Khattab had two sons who are referred to in tradition, ‘Abd 
Allah and ‘Ubayd Allah. This, according to the SM., is ‘Abd Allah, who d. in 
73. An-Naw., pp. 357 ff- ; Ibn Qut., p. 92 ; Ibn Khali., i, p. 567, note. 

’ Ihrani is the prescribed dress worn by a pilgrim and also his state while 
wearing it. It is put on at the last stage before reaching Mecca, and laid aside 
after the tenth day, the day of sacrifice. 

* Abu ‘Abd AUah Nafi‘ was amawla of Ibn ‘Umar, and d. 117. Ibn Qut., 
pp. 95 and 234 ; Ibn Khali., iii, pp. 521 f. ; an-Naw., pp. 589 f. The tradition 
here related is an important and much debated one in several legal respects. 

^ Abu ‘All al-Fudayl b. ‘lyad at-TamImi al-Yarbu‘i ; d. 187. An-Naw., 
pp. 503 f. ; Ibn Khali., ii, 478 ff. ; the extract from .al-Biqa‘rs Aswaq 
al-ashtcaq in Derenbourg et Spiro, Chrestomathie eUmentaire, np. 33 ff. : 
al-Qnsh., p. 11. 

* Yazid b. al-\Valid b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, the 12th Umawad 
Khalifa; d. 126. Ibn Qut., p. 186. 
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and increaseth lust and ruineth manly virtue ; and verily 
it takes the place of wine and does what drunkenness does ; 
then if ye cannot avoid having to do with it, keep it out 
of the way of women, for singing incites to fornication.” 
But we say. When Ihn Mas'ud says that it makes Hypocrisy 
grow up, he means hy that in the case of the singer ; in his 
case it makes Hypocrisy grow up, for his whole desire is 
to show himself to advantage in competition with others, 
and to make his voice sell well in such competition, and 
he keeps playing the hypocrite and making himself beloved 
hy people that they may desire his singing. But even that 
does not involve that singing must he declared unlawful. 
For the wearing of beautiful clothes and the riding of 
ambling horses and the other kinds of adornment and 
emulative glorying in wealth and pleasant things and 
children and so on make Hypocrisy and dissimulation spring 
up in the heart; hut what Ihn Mas‘ud said does not go 
so far as to make these unlawful. So it is not only acts 
of rebellion against God which cause Hypocrisy to spring 
up in the heart; yea, such permitted things as these on 
which the gaze of the people falls are still better fitted 
to procure it. And therefore ‘IJmar alighted from a horse 
which ambled under him and cut ofi” its tail, because he 
feared in himself vainglory in the beauty of its gait. Thus 
the beginning of Hypocrisy is in permitted things. 

And as for the saying of Ibn ‘TJmar, “Ho, I do not 
hear God from you ! ” it does not indicate that singing 
is unlawful in respect that it is singing ; but they were in 
Ihram and loose talk did not befit them, and it appeared 
to him from their signs that their listening was not for 
the sake of ecstasy and longing unto the visitation of the 
House of God Most High, but for pure sport. So he 
disliked that in them, because it was objectionable in con- 
nection with their state and the state of Ihram. Again, in 
the stories of particular cases, the possible views are many. 
For example, opposed to his putting his fingers in his ears 
is the fact that he did not command Nafi‘ to do the like 
and did not disapprove of his listening. He only did it 
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himself because he considered that he should guard his . 
ear in its then condition, and his heart from a sound which 
usually would move sport, and so might hinder him from 
a thought he was engaged in or a recollection that was 
more in place. And so, too, the action of the Apostle of 
God, along with the fact that he did not hinder Ibn ‘Umar 
from listening, does not indicate that it is unlawful, but 
indicates that the more fitting course is abandoning it. 
And we hold that abandoning it is more fitting in most 
cases ; yea, that the abandoning of most of the allowable 
things of the world is more fitting when it is known that 
they make an effect on the heart. The Apostle of God 
actually stripped off the rohe of Abu Jabm ' after the 
completion of prayer because there was a pattern upon 
it which distracted his heart. But do you think that 
that indicates the unlawfulness of a pattern upon a robe? 
Perhaps the Prophet was in a state from which the sound 
of the flute of the shepherd would have distracted him 
as the pattern distracted him from prayer. Yea, the need 
of arousing the Glorious States in the heart by music 
and singing is a falling short in the case of him 
who is constant in his witnessing the Truth, though it 
may be perfection in the case of others than such a one. 
And therefore al-Husri * said, “ Even the most affecting of 
Music and Singing (Hearing) is cut off when he dies who is 
listening to it”; thus pointing out the fact that the Hearing 
which is from God Most High is abiding. And the Prophets 
had constantly the pleasure of Hearing and Witnessing,^ and 
had no need to have them aroused by devices. As for the 
saying of al-Fudayl, and similarly all the other sayings kin 
to it, it is applicable to the music and singing of dissolute 
people and lustful youths ; and if these sayings were 


* Abu Jabm ‘Amir (or ‘Ubayd) b. Hudhayfa al-Qura«hi al-‘Adawi ; d. in the 
days of az-Zubayr or of Mu'awiya. An-Naw., pp. 686 f., and al-Bukhari, 
Kitab al-libo8f part vii, p. 39. 

* Abu-l-Hasan ‘AU b. Ibrahim al-Husri al-Hafemi al-Basri ; d. 371. 
Al'Qush.^ p. 38 ; Ibn al-Athir, sub anno 371. 

’ See note in Life, p. 94. 
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generally valid, wherefore did they listen to the two slave- 
girls in the house of the Apostle of Grod ? 

Then, as for analogy, the utmost of what can be said as to 
it is that the analogy lies against stringed instruments, and 
the differences have already been given. Or it is said that 
Music and Singing are sport and play, and so they are, but 
the whole of this world is sport and play [Qur., xxix, 64]. 
‘Umar said to his wife, “ Thou art only a plaything in the 
corner of the house.” And all playing with women is sport 
except tillage, which is the cause of the existence of 
children. “ And all jesting in which there is nothing vile 
is lawful.” That is quoted from the Apostle of God and the 
Companions, as shall come in detail in the Book of the 
Defects of the Tongue,' if God will; and what sport could 
exceed the sport of the Abyssinians and negroes in their 
playing ? Its allowableness stands firm by statute on the 
basis of what I said, that sport rests the heart and lightens 
from it the burden of thinking ; and when hearts are over- 
driven they are blind, and resting strengthens them for 
serious work. So he, for example, who is persistent in 
study ought to cease work on Friday, for ceasing work on 
one day incites alertness on the other days. And he 
who is persistent in works of supererogation in prayer* 
on most occasions, ought to be idle on some occasions ; 
and, on his account, prayer on some occasions is disliked. 
So idleness is a help to work, and sport an aid to serious- 
ness ; only the souls of the Prophets can endure against 
pure seriousness and bitter duty. Sport is the medicine of 
the heart against the disease of weariness and restlessness; 
so it ought to be permitted. But there ought not to be 
too much of it, just as there ought not to be too much 
medicine. Then, whenever sport is for this object, it 
becomes a pious work. This is even in the case of one in 
whose heart music and singing do not rouse a praiseworthy 
quality — the rousing of which is sought — but the hearer 
has only pleasure and simple rest. So it is fitting that 


' A Book of the Ihya ; the fourth of the third Rub". 
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that be approved in him that he may attain by it to the 
goal which we have mentioned. It is true that this 
indicates a falling short from the summit of perfection, 
for the perfect man is he who has no need that his soul 
should be rested in other than duty, but “ the good deeds 
of the pious are the evil deeds of archangels,” ^ and he who 
has mastered the science of dealing with hearts and the 
different ways of being kind to them to lead them to the 
Truth, knows absolutely that resting them with such things 
as these is a useful medicine that cannot be done without. 

* The SM. ascribes this saying to Abu Muhammad Sahl h. ‘Abd Allah 
at-Tustari, who d. 293 or 283 or 273. Al-Qush., p. 18 ; Ibn Khali., i, 
pp. 602, 690. 


(To be continued.) 
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Art. IX . — The Jdnakiharana of Kumar addsa. 

By F. W. Thomas. 

The history of this little-known work is remarkable. No 
manuscript of it has yet been discovered, and on the 
continent of India the only traces of its existence consist 
in the facts that a few of its verses are quoted in two 
Sanskrit anthologies, the ^arhgadharapaddhati and the 
Subhasitavali, and in the Aucityavicaracarca of Ksemendra, 
and that the author is coupled with Kalidasa in a memorial 
verse of Eaja 5 ekhara — 

Janakiharanam kartum Raghuvam 9 e sthite sati 

kavih Kiunaradasac ca Ravanac ca yadi ksamah. 

The Singhalese literature, however, has preserved to us 
a Sanna or word-for-word gloss of the first fourteen cantos 
and of the fifteenth in part, from which gloss it has been 
found possible to piece together a text which cannot diverge 
very far from the original. The first attempt at such a re- 
construction was made by a Singhalese pandit for James 
d’Alwis, who, in his “ Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, 
Pali, and Singhalese Literary Works of Ceylon,” gives, 
pp. 191-2, a specimen of ten verses so brought to light. 
But for the recovery of all the surviving cantos we are 
indebted to K. Dharmarama Sthavira. In the year 1891 
this scholar published at Peliyagoda in Ceylon both text 
and Sanna with a valuable introduction. This work is 
in Singhalese character throughout. But in 1893 there 
appeared at Calcutta a nagari text with a few notes compiled 
by the late pandit Haridasa Qastri, M.A., Director of Public 
Instruction in the Jeypore State, and published after his 
death by Kalipada Bandhyopadhyaya, Principal of the 
Sanskrit College at Jeypore. The latter (which, however. 
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has not the value of an independent restoration) was 
reviewed by Professor Ehys Davids in this Journal for 
1894, pp. 623-4. Dharmarama’s edition was noticed in 
vol. iv of the Orientalist, pp. 78 sqq., and was used by 
Professor Leumann for the purpose of his discussion of 
the work in the Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. vii, 1893, 
pp. 226-232. 

Two circumstances give to Kumaradasa’s poem a special 
importance. The first is the native tradition, not seriously 
questioned, and accepted by Geiger in his recently published 
work on the Singhalese Language and Literature, which 
identifies the author with the King Kumaradasa, or Kumara- 
dhatusena, who reigned over Ceylon during the years 
517-526 A.D. It is thus the earliest Ceylonese work in 
Sanskrit. Secondly, there is the tradition making him 
a friend and contemporary of Kalidasa, for the details of 
which it will he sufficient to refer to Dharmarama’s intro- 
duction and to Professor Rhys Davids’ article in this Journal 
for 1888, pp. 148-9. For these reasons, and because the poem 
is written in a style of some difficulty, accentuated by the 
lack of a Sanskrit commentary, I have thought it worth 
while to call attention to some of its numerous peculiarities. 
The reader will find appended a short abstract of the 
contents of the poem, as experience shows that even in 
the case of better known lidvi/as such a conspectus is of 
some utility. 

What amount of confidence can be placed in the text of 
a poem composed in complicated metres and pieced together 
from a commentary? Professor Leumann, who has discussed 
this question in the article above referred to, arrives at the 
conclusion that “ the insignificance of the variants proves 
for the text a greater degree of certainty than could have 
been expected.” This conclusion, based on a comparison of 
the seven cited verses (i, 29 and 32 ; iii, 2 ; ix, 12 ; xi, 63 
71, and 92), seems beyond question, though complicated by 
the fact that four of these were known to the author of 
the reconstruction. Two classes of divergences are to be 
distinguished, those due to the editor, who could not fail 
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sometimes to arrange the words supplied by the Sanna in 
an order different from the original, and those due to 
variations of reading in the Sanna itself. The former case 
is illustrated in ix, 12, and the latter in several instances, 
of which I wiU refer only to one, viz., i, 29, reading as 
follows : — 


CarnrjadharapatJdhati. 
pa^yan hato manmathabanapataili ; 
(jakto vidhatiiin na nirallya caksuli : 
uru \idhatra hi krtau katham tav 
ity asa tasyam sumater vitarkah. 


Sharmuruma. 

tasya hatam manmathabanapataili 
(.akyam vidhatum na nimllya caksub 
uru ridhatra nn krtau katham tav 
(ity ana tasyam sumater vitarkah). 


As Professor Leumann has pointed out, the Sanna reads 
dhatra for vidhdtra, and supplies a word drstm, for which 
Dharmarama can find no place in the text. The latter 
difficulty Haridasa ^astrl has removed by inserting the word 
in place of tasyCih, rendering it by darganc sati. Now it is 
certain that the text supplied by the Qarngadharapaddhati 
alone gives the general sense, namely, that indicated by my 
punctuation ; “ ‘ If he looked, he was smitten with love’s 
arrows : with his eyes shut he could not create : how then did 
the creator frame her thighs thus were the wise at fault.” We 
have in fact a poetical syllogism in due form, and a rendering 
in effect the same as that of Aufrecht {ap. Leumann) ; “ An 
intelligent man can reasonably doubt how the creator could 
have framed her thighs : he could not do it without shutting 
his eyes, since if he looked he would have been at once hit 
by the arrows of love.” I think, however, that the above 
rendering, taking hafo and gaJdo as finite verbs, has a distinct 
superiority. The question of reading is now clearer. Safam 
MUST BE a mistake for hato. On the other hand, pagyan and 
drstau are variants between which we may reasonably doubt, 
and I suggest that both are derived from an original drstm, 
while tasyd/j is a corruption of pagyan. As regards gahjarn 
and gakto, again, there is liberty of choice. But when we 
observe that the neuter would account by attraction for the 
reading hatam, and that the genderless use of gabyam is 
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specially provided for in treatises on Alankara (Yamana, 
V. 2. 25), further that, as we shall point out, Kumaradasa was 
a poet devoted to grammatical niceties, we cannot but incline 
to the view that this was the word which he used. The 
question of dhatra and tndlidfra, hi and nu {? uru hi dhatrd nil 
katham krfau tail), I will not linger over, but will merely 
draw the conclusion that the sources of the poem point to 
the existence of ordinary differences of reading in addition to 
the special divergences due to the reconstructor. Professor 
Leumann has also called attention to the desirability of 
securing a greater number of MSS. of the Sanna. 

We are fortunately enabled to continue this test of the 
reconstructed poem by the aid of further verses not known 
to the editors. For in the Subhasitavali we find a number 
of these ascribed to a poet Kumaradatta, and all these verses 
are to be traced in the Jdnakiharana. The identification of 
the two poets may hereafter, should further information be 
obtained concerning Kumaradatta, prove of some importance. 
In the meanwhile I will quote the verses along with one 
other anonymously cited by the same author : — 


K'liiMriiihitla. 

>imalam amtni nipiya 
salilabliaranirantaritoilarab 
klamam 'aCnnihlinvcitii atipiinajam 
giritate nifai^ridn payodharali. 

•• bliuvanailrstiuiiodhakaiam krt.im 
ravikaiiin uparudhya may.l tamab 
vilasitena iiihanti mubur iimhn< 
tadkl" itiva rarasa rn'ra gbanali. 

d’tci uivei-itatamravilocaua 
navaghaiiamlakainpitakuHtalrili 
visasrjub s.aha varidacjikarair 
nayanar.-iri i-iram pathikaiiganah. 

iiaYavibodbaiiianoharaketaki- 
kusumagarbbagatab ^aha kaiitay.'i 
aviditanilavrstibbayaganiah 
sutbam aoeta ciraya i;ilIiTnikbali . 


Uoads cuwittn'di'i^ lUidicatam and 
iikhhuihiiiiii (.\i, j:!). 

■' ia\ikaiau uparudbya krtani mayi 
bbuvanadr.'tiuii odbi tarnas tadid 
^ila>itena nibaiiti mubm imdiur " 
ghana itiva rara^a viisa glianab (xi, 59 ). 

Read-. </ift and fi\ui^p(jsf's 1 |. :3_4 
'\i, C(l). 


Tin- vann- \i, 7 :!), 
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Kumaradatta. 

fMowavrstihate ’pi davanale 
bhiamararf/(i(Sbhrto ’pi vanavalih 
samabbiviksya krQanusamaprabha 
na mumucur bbayam eya mrganganab. 

Subhds., 1751-5. 

maniprabhesu pratiyimbacjobhaj a 
nimagnaya bala(;aQarLkalekhaya 
visankuro yarisu yancitatmana 
na rajahamsena punar \-icicchide. 

Subhis., 181-2. 

Knsyfipi. 

lilagatir yatra nisargasiddha 
niatto na danti musito na ham&ab 
itiva janghayugalam tadiyam 
eakre tulakotyadhirohanani. 

Snbbas., 15.V.). 


Jdua/clharana. 

*ai««(^avrstihate ’pi davanale 
bhramararf/jdwiabhrta navaldnyalih 
samabbiviksya kr^anusamaprabha 
mumucur eva bbayam na mrg^ganah 
(xi, 75). 

J Reads mrg-afika 

viciccbide yarisu ' ancitatmana 
na raiahamseua punar visaukurah 

(xii/o). 


Reails yait/' atra (i, 28). 


These verses present the same features as the foregoing. 
In the second, third, fifth, and sixth -we find differences of 
order. In all but the fourth there are differences of reading, 
and these not consistently in favour of one text or the other. 
In the first verse the reconstructed text is the simpler, and 
derives a support from the recurrence in v. xi, 58, beginning 
iimalacdri nijnfarato Mrgam. For such repetitions of the 
same idea in but slightly different language are a strange 
and most common peculiarity of Kumaradasa’s style. 
Another instance is to be found in the fifth verse. Here 
the reading risama is preferable ; but in the next line 
Dharmarama’s text has undoubtedly the advantage, except 
that bhrto should be read. For (1) it is a comparison of the 
red Ldhgali ‘ floiver ’ with the black bees to the fire and 
smoke that is here indicated, (2) bhmmaradhfiU is nonsense 
and one MS. has dhiuna, (3) the second ’pi is out of place, 
and (4) the whole idea recurs in v. 72 — 


samarocata lahgali 
samuditeva krcanucikhavall 
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and V. 80 — 

samudayo nu vikacakrtadyuter 
vitatavahmcikhakusumacriyah, 

where the mhiicikhd = Idhgali is compared to lightning.' 
In the second verse the double ghana of the Singhalese text 
seems to be a stop-gap, and in the third I am inclined to 
prefer digi. The only doubt in this last case is due to the 
fact that V. 51 also has digi, apparently meaning ‘ in the sky.’ 
That this is the meaning intended is clear from the fact that 
there is a pun in tdmramlocana {=^tdmrdksa) ‘crow,’ and the 
crows are overhead {divi), not all round (digi digi). But 
possibly Kumaradasa thought there was authority for digi in 
this sense (cf. xiv, 44). 

The general result of this discussion is that both the 
Singhalese text and the Anthologies present good and bad 
readings. A perfectly reliable restoration of the poem will 
never be obtained from the Sanna alone, and we must fix 
our hopes upon the recovery of the work in an Indian MS. 
Meanwhile every additional verse brought to light will give 
valuable information. 

Before leaving the question of reading I will call attention 
to a few passages where Haridasa’s text or the Singhalese 
edition need correction : — 

(1) i, 4. Read skhalitendusrsta, not ° endm^ , with 
Dharmarama. 

(2) i, 85. Read yaminam, not -dm, with Dharmarama. 

(3) ii, 17. Read nirmdna : Haridiisa has perhaps misread 
the Singhalese character into nirvdna. 

(4) ii, 69. Read kathitdgamah, not kafhindgamah : the 
same explanation. 


' Also a ioiirth time. v. 84 — 

vanakr<;auu^‘ikha nihatit vajius 
tvayi tadiyam idam pratipadyate ’* 
jalam itiva viniuneati langali — 
ku^iimaha'itatale jaladodayah ; 

and again in v. 85. 
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(5) ii, 75. ktiksisthamhcesaloka° does not scan. 

(6) V, 7. For 

pramrjyamanam canakais tapasvibhih 
kucasya mustya ’nalamandirodaram 

read 

kucasya mustya canakais tapasvibhih 
pramrjyamananalamandirodaram, 
since a hahuvrihi is required. 

(7) V, 38. For kurangame read turahgame with Dhanna- 
rama ; and in v, 23, vilokaya clvi° for °ddvi°. 

(8) V, 43. apammnitam is a misprint for apamrjjitam. 

(9) vii, 56. For harsaih read harse with Dharmarama. 

(10) viii, 6. For sahginih read sangini with Dharmarama. 

(11) ix, 67-8, is a curious case. Both Dharmarama and 
Haridasa ^astrl give Sudhajit as the name of the Kekaya 
prince. This is, however, a mere error for Ytidhajit, due to 
the similarity in the Singhalese script of s and y. 

(12) xi, 45. Bead — 

atanuna ’tanuna ghanadarubhih 
smarahitam rahitam pradidhaksuna 
rucirabha 'cirabha’sitavartmana 
prakhacita khacita na na dipita. 

“ By mighty love {atanu) eager to burn the deserted lover 
with clouds for logs the pyre of the sky, brightly shining, 
and irradiated with the lightning’s {acirabhd) fire {asita- 
vartman), was kindled.” 

(13) xiii, 46. For hhuvananiahito and janitayagaso read 
-tau and -sau with Dharmarama. 

(14) xiv, 78. For mrgalaksanah read -lakpnanah with 
Dharmarama. 

(15) xii, 11, mahlbhujas suto (for suta), and xiii, 40, 
sammadah (for °dam) seem to be required. 

The poem is characterized by remarkable grammatical 
and lexicographical peculiarities, and, as in the case of the 
J.K.A.S. 1901. 18 
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Bhattikavya, the display of such l^rning seems to have 
been one of the objects of its composition. We find not 
only a great number of rare words, known either not at all 
or only from grammars and dictionaries, but also strange 
forms and constructions, for which no doubt the author 
considered himself to have sufficient authority. I will now 
exemplify the most noticeable of them. 

(1) Grammatical peculiarities. 

(a) The use of the 3rd pers. sing, of the perfect atmanepad 
as an impersonal with the subject in the instrumental, 
a construction unknown to me elsewhere, is instanced 
in the following : — 

saroruham uddhrtakaijtakena 
prityeva ramyam jahase vanena (iii, 9). 
mrdhavataravyathitena cetasi 
ksanam vicakre nikatena dantina (v, 36). 
kvapi prapede mrgalanchanena 
trasad ivadaya nijam kurangam (i, 68). 

(Other examples occur — i, 55, neme ; iii, 55, iice ; and iii, 73, 

cakampe.) 

(i) An equally extraordinary impersonal is seen in 
nrpatav iti veditapada 
munina josam ahhuyata ksanam (iv, 27). 

(c) An imitation of a Vedic construction, sanctioned by 
Panini, ii, 3. 2, with the Kacika and Patanjali, is the 
use of the accusative after sarvatah and uhhayatah in 
ubhayatas tapodhanam (iv, 62). 
hiranyaretahcaranani sarvatah (v, 5). 
utpdtam anu ‘ like a portent ’ (ix, 26) is less unusual. 
(<l) We find an unusual verbal construction in 
yeiia yena harati sina tarn asau 
tat tad eva punar apa yositah (viii, 45). 
dutena tena tanayam duhitur didiksuh 
kdlasya kasyacit athendrasakham yayace (ix, 67). 
suktam eva hrdaye ’bhinidhatte ‘touches the 
heart ’ (xv, 6). 
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(e) samah sahasrani for samdh (or samdnam) sahasrmi. 

{/) suhahvor (v, 61) is an ekacesa for subdhumarleayor. 

{g) The following are new verb forms : — 

cibibhavad (iv, 5), ‘brought into existence.’ 
samabibhavad (iv, 16), ‘honoured.’ 
nimylyatad (iv, 49), ‘presented.’ 
mmd&ajjita (v, 8), ‘ attached.’ 
adidhapata (x, 75), ‘ caused to drink.’ 
yeya (x, 50), ‘ to be gone.’ 

nyavicadat, ‘ reported ’ ; but nyavlvidat (also 
unique) seems to be required. 

(//) ilosd (iii, 33, and x, 3) as instrumental of dosan is 
without precedent, and sithrUara (x, 39) has to be 
added to suhrtfama. 

(2) Lexicographical peculiarities. 

If the above are not the innovations of an unschooled 
poet, much more patently is this the case with the choice 
of words. In the appended list comprising the chief of these 
I have marked with an asterisk those words or meanings 
which have hitherto been traced only in dictionaries and 
grammars. The remainder are, with few exceptions, 
altogether new. An examination of the words with 
asterisks will show that a large proportion of them is 
taken from Punini and his commentators.* Some of them, 
such as CujahgtiUkatd, dsuticala, iksucdkafa, kattraydh, nidgab- 
dika, mustindhaya, pagyafohara, jampati, bhidelima, vitiistay-, 
sahghdta, are remarkable forms, and it is quite plain that 
Kumaradiisa was a diligent student and ransacked his 
grammar for rare expressions. In one instance I believe 
I can point out a Paninean word which has been improved 
out of the poet’s text. We read (x, 76) of Havana’s approach 
to Sita in these words : — 

dambhiijlvikam uttuhgajatamanditamastakam 
kancin maskarinam Sita dadarcacramam agatam. 


1 Naturally many forms which do occur elsewhere (e.g. n'u'aiiinte in the middle 
voice, vii, 44) are also taken hy our author from Pamui. 
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The word ajivika or ajlvaka ‘ a religious mendicant/ hitherto 
known to us from only one Brahmanical source, the 
Varahamihira Brhat - Samhita, might come appropriately 
enough upon the lips of a Buddhist author. But when 
we remember that ddndajinika is contemptuously used of 
a pretended ascetic, that it is a Paninean word occurring 
in a passage from which Kumaradasa has culled another 
of his choicest flowers, viz. dyahguUka, and, further, that 
mb and nd are often indistinguishable in Southern MSS. 
(whence the variants dindima and dimbima, ‘ drum ’), it 
becomes increasingly likely that this was the word actually 
used. Seeing, however, that the Kacika gives ddmbhika as 
the rendering of ddnddjinika, I will admit the possibility 
that Kumaradasa in our passage is merely referring to the 
sutra of Panini and not quoting it. 

Another remarkable word is sangbdta, occurring in the 
verse — 

tatah pratlkasahghato virah kekayavamcyajah 

bibhrac chokadvigunitam cramam ramacramam yayau (x, 57). 

The phrase pratlkasahghdto means, as the Singhalese 
Sanna informs us, ‘along with a company of counsellors.’ 
Now according to Patafijali ad Varttika 3 on Pan. iii, 2. 49, 
sanghdta is used for sahgkdta at the end of a compound, 
and the Kacika tells us that the sense is then ‘ one 
who collects, etc.,’ as mrnasahghdta — go mrndn samhanti. 
Probably in these cases sang hat a has nothing to do with 
sanghdta, but such a word as varmsanghdta is formed from 
mrnasangha {varnasahgho yasya sa) by the suffix which we 
find in karndta, gandta, bhdvdfa, vdcdta, etc., regarding 
the origin of which I may refer to a paper on “ The 
D Suffix ” published by the Cambridge Philological Society, 
1900. The form sanghdta recurs with probably the same 
sense in kucakalagasahghdta (xi, 95). 

Two other interesting additions to the lexicon are the 
roots tdv and rang. The former, hitherto known only as 
a suspected reading in the Atharva Veda, bears the meaning 
of ‘ quake,’ apparently, in the verse — 
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tarutale visamarutamaruta- 
ksatatanur na latavati tavati ; 
viratir abjarasam. prati samprati ; 
avain alisamhatir aksati raksati (xi, 86), 

where we must note also aksati, an adverbial form meaning 
‘ safely.’ The verb rang is seen in rahgatturahga (i, 53) 
and its derivative ranga (xiv, 21), thus conhrming the 
rahgati • gatau of the Dhatupatha. 

A special feature of Kumaradasa’s vocabulary is due to 
his fondness for the Bgure paryaya or circumlocution. In 
all the kdvyas this is, of course, a familiar device, but it is 
carried beyond all moderation in cases of appellatives such 
as kuligayudhagopaka (xi, 46), ptirandaragopaka (xi, 77), and 
harigopaka (xi, 89), all s^monyms for indragopaka ‘firefly,’ 
and in makarakarapdyi (iv, 59) = Agastya, gaganasdgara- 
bhogadhardngana (xi, 9) = Ganges, msisthatanujapatitaksiti- 
pasvarvasatiprado munih (iv, 63) = Vicviimitra, halanisu- 
danajala (xi, 68) = indrajdla, pahkajardga (xiv, 19, cf. 
pankajandhha, Eagh. V., xviii, 19) = padmardga, gakranlla 
(xi, 96) = indranlla, dantacdsas (viii, 40) = daganacchada, 
sitakarakdnta (viii, 92) = candrakdnta, and krsnapaddhati 
(xiii, 14) with sitetarddhvan (ix, 30) = krsnavartman. Note 
also sahgatdni parihrtya cdrinau (viii, 53) = hrahmacdrimu. 
The concluding verse of the poem contains a distortion of the 
poet’s own name into Kumdraparicdraka. Such periphrases 
cannot, however, be neglected, since, as in the case of 
dantavdsas, they are sometimes taken from other works 
or pass into the common possession of the kavis. Among 
the other singularities of Kumaradasa’s use of words we 
may note the very numerous circumlocutions for ‘ king,’ and 
the constant recurrence of sampad and tata, the latter of 
which with the noun tati must be exemplified at least one 
hundred times. 

For grammatical and lexicographical purposes Kumara- 
dasa’s learned refinements give a special importance to 
the poem. The testimony of so careful a student to the 
correctness of a word or construction cannot be neglected. 
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I do not, therefore, quite agree with Professor Leumann’at 
remark (op. cit., p. 232) that the use of maruta as a bye- 
form of mariit proves the author no mahaliavi. On the 
contrary, I should accept upon his authority the existence 
of this form or of a grammatical rule sufficient to justify 
it ; and in fact the word is found in B. and R. and the 
other lexica. In xiii, 34, we have the word halacarma, 
meaning ‘ furrow,’ where carma, though not elsewhere 
known, obviously comes from y/car. I do not think that 
Kumaradasa invented this word. But I would not defend 
hatuka for kataka, ‘ flank of a mountain ’ (xiii, 17). The 
use also of khalu (xiii, 39) and ica (x, 72) at the beginning 
of a line is quite inexplicable. It is expressly forbidden 
by Vamana’s Kavydlankarairtti (v, 1. 5). In xv, 2, 1 suspect 
that vidita means, not ‘ known,’ but ‘ knowing,’ ‘ informed.’ 

In style the Janakiharana is more artificial than the 
Raghu Vamca, perhaps more than the Kira tar juniya, but 
it does not approach the extravagance of the later Kavya. 
It is not so recondite as the prose of the Vasavadatta. 
Many of the well-known plays upon words are to be fonnd 
in the poem, e.g. on pardga (xiv, 32), on kida (xiv, 47), 
vrtta (i, 35) : but the more minute puns are not common. 
We have a grammatical example in i, 89 — 

atha sa visamapadagopitartham 
j agadupayogaviy uktabh uridhatum 
bahutuhinanipatadosadustam 
girim asrjat kukaver iva prabandham — 

with plays on pdda, dhdtu, tiihina [fu hi na), and nipdta. But 
the author’s favourite ornament, after the above-mentioned 
parydya, is alliteration, which is kept up without inter- 
mission throughout the poem (cf. Leumann, loc. cit., p. 231). 
A good instance is xiv, 44 — 

ninadata nadatuditamekhalam 
vigalata 'galatavrtasanuna 
asubhuja subhuja ’surasainhatih 
pravidita vidita dici bhubhrta. 
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But we have no very elaborate yamakas nor repetitions of 
a single aksara throughout a stanza. The general result is 
to give a very mellifluous flow to the poem, which in respect 
of metrical skill and ease is probably unsurpassed in Sanskrit. 
The vikatdksarabandha of the Gauda style is avoided, and the 
general effect is rather that of mddhurya and saukumarya 
than of ojas. Of the arthalankdras in general, such as 
upamd, rupaka, utpreksd, dksepa, arthdntaranydsa, etc., only 
a moderate use is made. 

Kumaradasa excels in the pretty and the grandiose. 
A good example of the former is a stanza describing the 
bahy Eama — 

na sa Eama iha kva yata ity 
anuyukto vanitabhir agratah 
nijahastapu^vrtanano 
vidadhe ’llkanUinam arbhakah (iv, 8) ; 

and so again — 

taraka rajatabhangabhasura 
lajaka iva vibhanti tanita 
digvadhubhir udayad udesyato 
vartmani grahapateh samantatah (viii, 83). 

The other quality is well illustrated in the description of 
the Visnu — 

nijadehabharakrantanaganicvasaramhasa 
gatagatapayoracipatalatalam asthitam (ii, 2) ; 

in the fine description of the sunset beginning — 

sannigrhya karasantatim kvacit 
prasthito ’pi ravir esa ragavan 
astamastakam adhicritah ksanam 
pacyativa bhuvanaip samutsukah (viii, 56) ; 

and in the whole canto xiv, narrating the construction of 
Eama’s causeway, e.g. v, 34, where the agitated sea is 
compared to a lotus — 
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pracalatungatarangadalantara- 
sphuritavidrumakesarasampadi 
ksubhitasindhusaroruhi karnika- 
vapur uvaha patan kanakacalah. 

It must be confessed that this power of grandiose imagination 
occasionally strays into the ridiculous, as when the monkeys 
are represented bearing mountains in their arms, while 
the earth rises and sinks under their tread — 

raviturangakhurahatamastakam 
dhvanikrtah parigrhya vanaukasah 
padabharena ya 3 nis tatam ambudher 
Tinamitonnamitaksitimandalam (xiv, 22). 

On the whole, Kumaradasa is both an excellent poet and 
one eminently suitable for educational uses. 

Among the works known to him the Mahabhasya of 
PatanjaU must, as we have seen, certainly find a place. 
Whether he knew the £a 9 ika is a more delicate question. 
He uses the verb satydpay- in the sense given only by that 
work, and uptrima vitustay- marmavidh, not actually supplied 
by the rule of Panini nor mentioned by Patanjali, are also 
from the Kacika.^ On the other hand, he assigns to dsutivala 
a meaning (‘priest’) different from the Kacika’s gaundiha. 
Considering, however, that the aorist acakamata (viii, 98) 
is also from this work {ad Pan. iii, 1. 48, and vii, 4. 93), 
I incline to the affirmative answer. In the Kdvydlankdravrtti 
of Vamana, who may or may not be identical with the joint 
author of the Kacika, he is never quoted by name, and we 
could not assume that the rule against initial khalu is directed 
against him. But a verse cited in ii, 1. 13, of this treatise 
bears too many marks of Kumaradasa’s style to leave any 
doubt of its authorship. It reads — 

sapadi panktivihangamanamabhrt- 
-tanayasamvalitam balacalina 
vlpulaparvatavarsacitaih caraih 
plavagasainyam ulukajita jitam. 
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Here the use of pankti — ‘ ten.’ and plavaga = ^ maakej’ 
the paryaya in panMivihahgamandmabhrt — Dacaratha, and in 
ulUkajit = Indrajit, the alliteration, tlie flow of the metre, 
and the subject assure us that we have a verse, the first 
hitherto traced, from the lost parts of Kumaradasa’s poem. 
Unfortunately the date of Vamana’s Vrtti'^ is not certain, 
while the Kacika, if we accept I-tsing’s account (Takakusu’s 
trans., p. 176), must be assigned to the seventh century, 
and Kumaradaaa’s acquaintance with it, if proved, would 
involve a reconsideration of his own age. We must, 
however, regard with suspicion the testimony of a foreign 
traveller who states, as I-tsing does (trans., p. 178), that 
Patanjali wrote a commentary (sc. the Mahabhasya) on the 
obviously later and fuller Kacika. 

Kumaradasa used also the Ramayana and the Raghu 
Vam 9 a. The former he follows step by step throughout 
the story, and that in places, e.g. the account of the exile 
in canto x, where Kalidasa gives only a brief summary. 
He shares also with the Ramayana a few rare expressions, 
such as tanucchada, xi, 17 = ‘ feather.’ That he was familiar 
with the Raghu Vamca cannot be doubted by anyone who 
will compare canto xii with the corresponding parts of our 
poem. But this can further be proved by decisive facts. 
Hot only have the two works in common such rare words 
as mama ‘ shame ’ and ajarya ‘ friendship,’ but we find the 
following used in identical parts of the narrative ; — 

purmdh'ti (Ragh. xi, 63 ; Jan. ix, 26), of the appearance of 
Paracu Rama ; 

palitacchadmand .... jara (Ragh. xii, 2 ; Jan. x, 3), 
concerning the old age of Dacaratha ; 

■vrsasyanti (Ragh. xii, 34 ; Jan. x, 72), of ^urpanakha. 

We will therefore waste no words in proving to this 
extent the correctness of the tradition associating the two 
works. Whether the Kamandakinitisara was studied by 

* Vamana quotes, without naming, the Harsa Carita (p. 203, 11. 5-6, 
Bomb, ed.) in the commentary to the rule, i, 3. 26. 
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Kumarad^, I cannot decisively prove. But Dacaratha’a 
admonitions to Bama in canto x seem to show some slight 
reminiscences of the eleventh chapter of that work. Whence 
comes the sama auganasa of x, 26 ? With the Cicupala- 
badha the poem shares a few words, such as aga ‘tree,’ 
adhijanu ‘at the knee,’ while in the use of others (see the 
Hst) it has apparently been copied by the author of the 
Balaramayana. 

Of the references in the poem we may mention those to 
Katdha (i, 17), Kami (i, 18), the Yavanas (i, 19), the 
Turuskas (i, 20), Udyana with its viharas is, no doubt,, 
punningly alluded to in iii, 23 — 

kim kautukena cramakarina te 

• > • 

srja tvam udydnatihdraTagam 
bale ! tvam asyopavanasya lakstnir 
ity evam uce lalana sakhibhih ; 

while an open reference to the Buddhists occurs v, 55, as 
follows : — 

sthitva gune mahati tatksanalabdhamoksah 
suglistayuktiphalananasampadas te 
gdki/d ivasya vi 9 ikha ripusainikebhyac 
cakrus trivistapasabhagamanopadegara. 

The allusions to the Yavanas and Turuskas have been 
discussed in the introduction to the edition of the Eaghu 
Vamca by Nandargikar, with whose conclusions, however, 
it is impossible to agree. 

The Sahkhya philosophy provides material for puns in 
the verse — 

asamkhyagvh.yii api tatra sainikah 
picacaraksastatibhir nirantaram 
krtandhakaram rathecakrarenubhir 
jagur jagat sattvarajastamoma.ya.va (v. 27) ; 

and in i, 28 we find a mention of the tuld{koti), or ^balance,, 
ordeal. 
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List of Rare Words and Meanings.* 

aksati, ‘ safely ’ xi, 86 

aga, ‘ tree ’ (^ic. iv, 33) xiv, 44 

ajaryyam, ‘ friendship ’ (Pan. iii, 1. 105, and 

Ragh. xviii, 6) xi, 24 

atiksayisnu, ‘ very thin ’ i, 30 

atidantay, ? sense (read atidantavad ?) v, 28 

adhikarma, adv., ‘in accordance with one’s karma’ 

(Pan. ii, 1. 6) i, 83 

adhikratu, adv., ‘ around the sacrifice ’ v, 12 

adhiksayam, adv., ‘ at death ’ xi, 37 

adhijanu, adv., ‘ at the knee ’ (^ic.) v, 39 

adhipayodhi, adv., ‘ on the sea ’ xiv, 41. 56 

adhiraya, ‘ great speed ’ xi, 69 

adhivari, adv., ‘ over the water,’ cf. adhipatham iii, 59 
anupayogavant, ‘ uninvited ’ vii, 44 

anuptrima, ‘ unsown,’ v. stipro v, 13 

anuvraj, ‘ imitate,’ cf. anvi xii, 38 

anucisti, ‘ instruction ’ (Jataka M.) x,.21 

anusyandanam, ‘ after the chariot ’ ix, 15 

♦anyataredyus, adv., ‘ one day ’ (Pan. v, 3. 22) iv, 15 

anyayita, ‘ ill-treated ’ x, 83 

apaghana, ‘ body ’ (Pan. iii, 3. 81, and Naish. 

viii, 11) xi, 13 

ahalikrta, ‘ eflfeminatus ’ v, 52 

abhikopam, adv., ‘ in anger ’ viii, 5 

abhivyatan (atmanepad c. 2 acc.), ‘ address ’ vi, 17 

abhicatru, adv., ‘ against the enemy ’ v, 40 

abhinidha atm., ‘ touch ’ (?), c. loc. xv, 6 

*ambukrta, ‘ spluttering ’ (of speech), v. supra x, 17 

ayahculikata, read ayah 9 ulikata, q.v. x, 24 

arana • paribhramana xiv, 79 

* Any word or meaning not found in the last edition of Monier-WiUiams’ 
dictionary has been thought worth including. Words and senses found only in 
native grammars and dictionaries are marked with an asterisk. A few others 
are quoted with references. A small number of the words will be found cited by 
Nandargikar, op. cit., p. 125. 
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*avana, ‘ haste ’ 

avanimittam, adv., ‘with evil omen/ or ad]., ‘ill- 

omened ’ ? xi, 2 

'*avita, ‘protected’ (?) 
avyahati, adv., ‘beyond question’ 
acam ■ acanti 

udas, ‘ take,’ ‘ choose ’ iv> 34 ; xv, 16 

asekima, ‘ unwatered ’ ; for sekima see Patauj. 

and Kacika ad Pan. iv, 4. 20 ^3 

asauhitya (sauhitya), ‘insatiableness’ iij 34 

•ayahculikata = sahasikata, cf. Pan. v, 2. 7 6, with 
Patauj. and Kac. 

aloka(bhumi) = asthana, ‘ audience hall ’ i> 22 

a 9 lya (adj. to aca) = diksambandhi i> 20 

'*asutlvala, ‘priest’ (Pan. v, 2. 112. The Kacika 
gives the sense gaimrlika, also found in 
dictionaries) 33 

astha, ‘servants’ (?) 3^ 

ahava, ‘trough’ (found in E.V. and Pan. iii, 3. 74) v, 13 

•iksU 9 akata, ‘field of sugar-cane,’ cf. Pan. v, 2. 29, 

with Patafij. and Ka 9 . x, 52 

indukanta = candrakanta i, 25 

uccairbhrta, ‘ overpowered ’ vii, 43 

uttara, ‘ with stars distinct ’ (punningly) xii, 4 

samutpucchay, ‘ uplift the tail ’ ix, 20 

•uddehika, ‘white ant’ vi, 11 

udric, ‘ shoot an arrow from a bow ’ vi, 43 

undura • musika (Su 9 ruta) iv, 11 

upakanci, ‘ near the girdle ’ viii, 46 

upakaryya, ‘ royal tent ’ (Ram., Ragh.) or ‘ *palace ’ vii, 4 
upanitambam, ‘ near the hips ’ iii, 46 

*rbhu • deva v, 33 

Rsika, ‘ Qiva ’ ix, 40 

•aitihasika, ‘ historian ’ (with yarnin'), cf. Pan. iv, 

2, 60 ; Vartt. 5 iv, 51 
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aucanasa, adj. with sama (‘according to U 9 anas ’) x, 26 
*kattrayah, ‘ three vile ones,’ Patanj. and Kac, ad 

Pan. vi, 3. 101 x, 9 

kadana, ‘ destroyer ’ viii, 54 

•kandhara, ‘ cloud ’ xi, 62 

kandhrti, ‘ cloud ’ xi, 66 

*karirT, ‘ part of an elephant’s tusk ’ v, 36 

*karkaca, ‘ sword ’ (punningly), cf. the verse quoted 

by Vamana, Kdvydlahkaravrtti, iv, 3. 7 i, 18 ; x, 8 
kalahamsikii (fern.) ix, 21 

*kaca, ‘ yoke-pole ’ xiv, 66 

kikata, ‘ poor ’ vi, 38 

kinaca = Yama (Naish., Balar.) ii, 27 

kulicayudhagopaka = indragopaka xi, 46 

krsnapaddhati = krsnavartman xiii, 14 

kaitava, ‘ trickery ’ (Balar.) viii, 62 

kaumuda, ‘ lotus bed ’ (or ‘ lotus,’ Bhag. P.) iii, 58 

kramabandha, ‘ crouching (or perhaps ‘ circling ’) 

of a lion preparatory to springing ’ "t xiv, 78 

sahkrld-, ‘ creak ’ (also in Kiratarj., Harsa Car., etc.) v, 59 
*klamatha, ‘weariness’ iv, 51 

•klamathu, id. ii, 60 

khuragrahaka, perhaps appellative, = ‘ a horse’s 

hobble’ xii, 2 

gadgadita, ‘ throbbing ’ (utterance), cf. Pan. Qiksa x, 18 
*gunya, ‘ virtuous ’ (Pan. v, 2. 120) vii, 6 

grhya = *(1) bahya, ‘ outside ’ ix, 18 

(2) ‘ friend,’ ‘ intimate ’ x, 28 

(Cf. for both senses. Pan. iii, 1. 119, 
and Kac.) 

gopatimani = suryakanta xiii, 19 

caturammkrta, ‘ in four portions ’ iii, 4 

candrakin, ‘ peacock ’ ((,3ic.) i, 51 

carma in halacarma, ‘ furrow ’ xiii, 34 

jam, onomatop,, ‘ splash ’ xiv, 26 

•jampatl, ‘ husband and wife ’ (gana to Pan. ii, 2. 31, 

and Kac.) viii, 49 

jyestha = jyaistha (Var. Br. S. and Dictt.) xi, 92 
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abhivyatan (atm. c. 2 acc.’s), ‘ address ’ 


vi, 17 

tanucchada, ‘ feather ’ (Earn.) 


xi, 17 

tamravilocana = tamraksa 


xi, 60 

tav- (tavati), ‘ crouch ’ (?) 


xi, 86 

*timita, ‘ wet ’ and ‘ quiet ’ 


xiv, 46 

*tirl, ‘ arrow ’ 


iii, 6 

*tutuma = musaka 

iv, 55 ; vi, 11 

*vitustay-, ‘comb out one’s ja^’; tustay- is given in 


Panini, iii, 1.21, and vitustay- in the Kacika 

V, 21 

daka, ‘ water ’ (Divyav.) 

xiv, 18 and 50 

dantavasas = dacanacchada (Kumara S. \ 

’,34) 

viii, 40 

dasta, ‘ near,’ ‘ next to ’ 


ix, 10 

dandajinika, v. supra (dambhajivika) 


X, 76 

didhitimalin =; amcu° 


xi, 1 

*dlpra, ‘ bright ’ (Pan. iii, 2. 167) 


vii, 7 

durnaha, ‘ hard to fasten ’ (of a girdle) 


viii, 37 

devatamukha, ‘fire’ 


iv, 21 

devanagolaka, ‘ play-ball ’ 


xi, 68 

druhina = Brahma (cf. druhana) 

iii, 31 ; iv, 39 

abhinidba, atm., c. loc., ‘touch’ (?) 


XV, 6 

samupanam, ‘ arrive ’ (of time) 


iii, 77 

*nityagati, ‘ wind ’ 


xiv, 7 

nirantarita, ‘ quite filled ’ 


xi, 53 

nirfidhi = prasiddhi (the phrase nirudhim dgafa 


recurs Kiriit. ii, 6) 


ix, 41 

nirjivika, ‘ reft of life ’ 


X, 83 

nirdantatva, ‘ toothlessness ’ 


X, 17 

nirmokay-, ‘ let go ’ like a slough or veil 


X, 85 

niryatay-, ‘ present ’ 


iv, 49 

nivarhaka, ‘ oppressor ’ 


iv, 47 

nistha, ‘levee’ (?) 

^nlgara, ‘ covering ’ (Patafij. and Kac. 

nd Pan. 

iii, 69 

iii, 3. 21) 


ix, 45 

naipuna, ‘ dexterity ’ 


vii, 17 

pankajaraga = padmaraga 


xiv, 19 

pankajamani, id. 


xiii, 16 

pankita, ‘muddy’ 


xiii, 13 
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pankti in Panktiratha, panktisankhya, paiiktimukha 

(for reff. see B. and R. with nachtrage) i, 12 ; xi, 4 
patatpati, ‘ Garuda ’ xi, 15 ; xiv, 25 

*padika = pedes (gana parpadi) v, 28 

parikalpa,^ (1) ‘ apportionment,’ iv, 5 ; (2) ‘ fancy,’ vii, 28 

pariksobha, ‘ disturbance ’ iii, 36 

parirodita, ‘ reduced to tears ’ viii, 84 

parivijana, ‘ fanning ’ x, 85 

parisraTana, ‘ stream ’ xi, 47 

paretapati, ‘ Yama ’ xiii, 28 

*pacvatohara, ‘ open robber ’ (Patafii. and Kiic. ad 

Pan. vi, 3. 21) ' iv, 22 

palika, ‘ mass,’ ‘ collection ’ xii, 6. 21 

pavana(ka) = pavana, * ‘ water ’ xi, 61 

purandaragopaka = indragopaka xi, 77 

*prsatka, ‘ arrow ’ (Indian Wisdom, p. 405, n. 1) v, 34 

pranlvaka, ‘ submission ’ or ‘ contrition ’ xii, 52 

praticcbandas, ‘ image ’ ( = praticchanda) vi, 13 

pratijanma, adv., ‘at each birth’ iv, 42 

*pravara, ‘ covering ’ (Pan. iii, 3. 54) x, 82 

prahara == prahara, ‘ portion of time ’ (cf. ardha- 

prahlrika) xiii, 2 

prarnam (Pan. vi, 1. 89, Vartt. 7), ‘chief debt’ vi, 51 
protsveday-, ‘ make to sweat ’ i, 17 

bala vidjn, ‘ mantravicesa ’ (cf. bala • *osadhi) iv, 51 

balakiiya, ‘ army ’ (Divyav.) ix, 16 

*ballmukha, ‘ ape ’ xii, 38 

balay-, ‘ to be young ’ vi, 24 

bhadra, used of an elephant, ‘ manageable ’ (Ram. 

i, 6. 26) X, 7 

*bhargavay-, ‘ resemble Paracu Rama ’ vi, 23 

•bhidelima = bhettavya (cf. Patafij. and Kao. ad 

Pan. iii, 1. 96) iv, 59 

bhoji, ‘ earth ’ i, 85 

manita, ‘ noise,’ ‘ clink ’ (of jewels : for a different 

sense cf. B. and R., s.v. man) xiii, 42 

^ The tvi'o senses here employed corre'^pond to the two senses of the verb 
pufiJcaJp-. 
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madhyelalatam, adv., ‘ in middle of forehead ’ i, 59 ; iii, 22 
marata = marut (cf. B. and E.) x, 79 ; xi, 71 

*marmavidh, ‘ piercing vital parts ’ (AV., Bhatt.) x, 67 
maci = masi xiv, 19 

•macabdika, ‘ ushers preserving silence ’ (cf. Pataiij. 

and Ka 5 . ad Pan. iv, 4. 1) vii, 46 

mukulibhu, ‘contract’ vii, 79 

*mustindhaya, ‘ baby ’ (‘ fist-sucker ’ ; cf. Pan. iii, 

2. 30, with Patauj. and Kac.) x, 17 

niryatay-, ‘present’ iv, 49 

yamaghatl = yamaghosa, ‘ water-clock ’ vii, 41 

*raktaksa, ‘ buffalo ’ x, 5 

*rahg-, ‘leap’ (rahgatturahga °saranga) i, 53 ; x, 71 

ranga, ‘restless’ (?) xiv, 21 

rangi, id. xiv, 47 

rajacukhay-, ‘resemble a rajacuka’ ii, 31 

udric-, ‘ shoot with ’ (a bow, cf. puray-) vi, 43 

rupya, ‘ suitable ’ v, 11 

*rekhay-, ‘ make a streak ’ (gana kandvadi) i, 72 

rohitavajin, ‘fire’ iv, 3 

layin, ‘ keeping time ’ xiv, 36 

lalatya, adj. to lalata (v.l. lalata) vi, 55 

•lutika, ‘ spider’s web ’ iv, 56 

vamcyaja = vamcaja (cf. Vam. v, 2. 54) x, 57 

*vanada, ‘ cloud ’ xi, 55 

•vanaukas, ‘ape’ xii, 50 

vapra, ‘field’ (Dharma-carma) xii, 18 

varnalingin, ‘ disguised as a twice-born man ’ x, 77 

*vahni 9 ikha, name of a plant = Langall xi, 80 

vadava, adj. to vadava, ‘the submarine fire’ (cf. 
^arngadharapaddhati, 284 and 109, 5 ; 

Subhiis., 1759) viii, 62 

vari = vatl, ‘ elephants’ enclosure ’ xi, 93 

viksanaCm), adv., ‘ intently ’ xi, 28 

vitustay-, see tustay- v, 21 

vidravana, ‘ frightening ’ = vidravana x, 73 

•vinlla, ‘black’ 66 

*viplus = viprus, ‘ spark ’ Tiii, 68 
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vi 9 adabliru • mayura xi, 48 

visnuvartman = visnupada, ‘ sky ’ viii, 67 

^visari, ‘ fish ’ ix, 33 

visrasa, ‘ old age ’ (Balar.) vi, 35 ; x, 2 

vrtha vidha, ‘ make light of’ ix, 35 

*vrsa8y- * maithunecchayam (cf. Pan. vii, 1. 51, and 

Ragh. xii, 34) x, 72 

vyasphalay-, ‘ slap ’ iii, 34 

yaibudhalaokika, adj. to vibudhaloka (= svargya) v, 11 
anuvraj- = anvi-, ‘ imitate ’ xii, 28 

cakranlla = indranila, ‘ sapphire ’ xi, 96 

*cakla = priyamvada, x, 48 = ‘ compassion ’ (?) xiii, 38 

cayalu, ‘ slothful ’ (Pan. iii, 2. 158, Qic.) ii, 14 

carabhavant-, ‘ containing carabhas ’ xiv, 47 

* 9 ayika, ‘sloth/ illustrating Pan. iii, 3. 108, and 

ii, 2. 15, with Patanj. and Kac. ii, 72 

fokanana, ‘ horse ’ (cf. Ram. v, 12. 36) xii, 18 

9 itakarakanta = candrakanta viii, 92 

♦sangraha, ‘ fist ’ (Pa 9 . iii, 3. 36) xii, 34 

*8anghate, v. supra x, 57 ; xi, 95 

•satyapay- = satyam acaks. (Ka 9 . ad Pan. iii, 1, 25) i, 86 

samagrata, ‘ integritas ’ v, 46 

samutpucchay-, ‘ lift up the tail ’ ix, 20 

*sarvajanma, v. sarva° iv, 64 

savyapade 9 am, adv., ‘ with a gesture ’ (or excuse) iii, 47 
•sarvajanina, ‘belonging to a whole people,’ 

Patanj. and Ka 9 . ad Pan. v, 1. 9 (read 
s&rva°) iv, 64 

*8itacchada, ‘ goose ’ xii, 7 

sitetaradhvan = krsnavartman ix, 30 

sisevisa, ‘ desire to cultivate ' ii, 65 

sita, ‘ furrow in the sea ’ (punningly) x, 90 

sudhajit = Yudhajit (misreading) ix, 67, 68 

suh^tara x, 39 

*saukharatrika, ‘asking if one has slept well’ 

(Patanj. and Ka 9 . ad Pan. iv, 4. 1) iv, 49 

skandha = ‘ body ’ (.?) ii, 15 

*stambakari, ‘ clustering ’ or ‘ rice ’ (?) xii, 27 

J.X.A.S. 1901. 


19 
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sthapatya = *sthapati, ‘ chamberlain ’ vii, 1 

sthaman, ‘ weight,’ ‘ force ’ (Balar.) vii, 20 

vyasphalay-, ‘ slap ’ iii, 34 

*syada, ‘ speed ’ vi, 22 ; xiv, 24 

protsveday-, ‘ make to sweat ’ i, 17 

harigopaka = indragopaka (Subhas. 1722) xi, 89 

halacarma, ‘ furrow ’ xiii) 34 

hiranyaretahcarana = vahni^ala v, 5 

hrdayaluta, ‘ good sense ’ ; for hrdayalu (cf. Pan. 

V, 2. 122, with Patanj. and Kac.) x, 10 


Abstract of the Poem. 

Canto I. 

(а) vv. 1-11. Description of Ayodhya. 

(б) vv. 12-25. King Dacaratha. 

(e) vv. 26-44. The king’s wives. 

(d) vv. 45-74. Dacaratha goes hunting and shoots a 

hermit’s son. 

(e) vv. 75-90. The boy’s death and the hermit’s curse. 


Canto II. 

{a) vv. 1-8. The gods visit Visnu, who is described. 

(S) vv. 9-18. The gods laud Visnu. 

(c) vv. 19-32. The latter inquires the cause of their 

depression. 

(d) vv. 33-73. Brhaspati in reply describes the acta and 

power of Eavana, and implores the help of Visnu. 

(e) vv. 74-79. Visnu promises to come himself to the 

assistance of the gods in the form of an avatar named 
Bama. 
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Canto III. 

(a) vv. 1-13. Description of Spring. 

(b) TV. 14-24. Sports of the king and his wives in the 

garden. 

(c) TV. 25-31. The king describes the scene. 

{d) vv. 32-58. The sports in the water. 

(e) vv. 59-62. End of the sports. 

(/) vv. 63-68. The sunset described by the king. 

(g) vv. 69-75. The night. 

(h) vv. 76-81. The morning and the reveilles by the 

minstrels. 


Canto IV. 

(a) vv. 1-14. Birth and growth of Dacaratha’s sons. 

(b) vv. 15-29. Vifvamitra, whose sacrifices are disturbed 

by Eaksasas, approaches Dacaratha with the request 
that Eama may join him as a protection. The 
request is granted. 

(c) vv. 30-49. Dacaratha’s parting counsels to Eama, who 

prepares with his brother Laksmana to accompany 
the sage. 

(c^) vv. 50-58. The three reach the hermitage, where Eama 
remarks upon the desolate aspect of the infested place. 
(e) vv. 59-61. The Eaksasi appears. 

(/) vv. 62-69. Vicvamitra encourages the brothers not to 
spare her, though a woman. 

(g) vv. 70-73. Death of the Eaksasi and presentation of 
divine weapons to Eama. 


Canto V. 

(a) vv. 1—10. Entrance into Vicvamitra’s hermitage. 

(b) vv. 11-24. Vicvamitra assigns his task to Eama, who 

relates the history of the place and describes its 
peaceful life. 

(c) vv. 25-51. An army of Picacas appears and is destroyed 

by the brothers, Marica and Subahu being killed. 
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Canto VI. 

{a) TV. 1-8. VicTamitra conducts the brothers to Mithila to 
see the bow of Janaka. 

(6) w. 9-15. They stay on the way at a long deserted hut 
of Gautama, where Rama restores to life a woman 
(Ahalya) turned to atone, the victim of one of Indra’s 
youthful misdemeanours. 

(c) w. 16-30. Rama reaches the birthplace of the Maruts, 

Mithila, who celebrate its glories. 

(d) vv. 31 —32. Arrival and welcome at Mithila. 

(e) vv. 33-41. Vicvamitra addresses Janaka in com- 

plimentary terms. 

(/) 42-46. Janaka displays the bow. 

{g) w. 47-59. Rama breaks the bow and is chosen as 
son-in-law by Janaka. The people praise Rama. 

Canto VIJ. 

(а) w. 1-6. Meeting of Rama and STta. 

(б) w. 7-18. Sita described in Rama’s words. 

(o) w. 19-21. Sita withdraws. 

(d) vv. 22—34. Love of Sita and Rama. 

(e) vv. 35-62. Dacaratha arrives with his sons and 

charioteer at Mithila, and the marriage is celebrated. 

Canto VIII. 

Sambhogavarnana. (vv. 55—92, fine description of sunset 
and night.) 


Canto IX. 

(а) vv. 1—25. Da 9 aratha departs with his sons and their 

new wives from Mithila. (w. 4-9, Janaka’s counsels 
to Sita.) The journey. 

(б) vv. 26-45. Appearance of Paracu-Rama, who fights 

with Rama. (Speech of Rama, 32-34; speech of 
Paracu-R., 36-43.) 

(c) vv. 46-66. Entry into Ayodhya. 

(d) vv. 67-68. The Kaikeya king sends his son Yudhajit to 

fetch Bharata from Ayodhya. 
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Canto X. 

{a) vv. 1-42. Dacaratha proposes to install Bama as king : 

his speech on the duties of a sovereign. 

(6) vv. 43-45. Intervention of Manthara. 

(c) w. 46-56. Departure of Bama to Citrakuta. 

(d) w. 57-61. Bharata brings the news of Dacaratha’s 

death. 

(e) w. 62-68. Bama admonishes and calms Bharata, and 

induces him to return to his sovereignty. 

(/) vv. 69-70. Death of Viradha. 

(ff) V. 71. Bemoval to Pancavatl. 

(A) w. 72-75. The incident of Qurpanakha and her 
brothers Bhara and Dusana. 

(i) vv. 76-90. Bavana carries off Sita. 

Canto XL 

(a) vv. 1-22. Fight between Jatayu and Bavana : the 
former with his dying breath reports to Bama the 
rape of Sita. 

{h) w. 23-24. Bama, removing to Mt. Muka, meets with 
Hanuman and becomes his ally. 

(c) TV. 25-37. Fight between Hanuman and Bali. 

(d) vv. 38-80. The Bainy Season. 

(e) TV. 81-96. Bama describes the Bainy Season. 

Canto XII. 

(а) vv. 1-10. The Autumn. 

(б) vv. 11-37. Bama’s description of the same, and account 

of Sugriva’s improper advice. 

(c) vv. 38-52. Laksmana remonstrates with Sugriva, who 

makes his apology. 

(d) vv. 53-56. The monkeys go forth in search of Sita. 

Canto XIII. 

{a) TV. 1-5. Bama’s dejection. 

(6) vv. 6-25. Sugriva describes to him the mountain. 
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(c) vv. 26-44. Hanumaa’s return and report. 

(d) vv. 45-46. Kama advances to the sea-coast. 

Canto XIV. 

(a) vv. 1—45. The monkeys build the causeway over the sea. 

(b) vv. 46-50. Kama describes the scene. 

(c) vv. 51-81. Continued description of the causeway and 

the passage over it. 

Canto X V. 

(a) w. 1-22. Angada, being sent as envoy to Kavana, 
delivers his message. 

*»*»•** 
Canto XXV. 

The colophon of the work. 
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Art. X. — The Cities of Kirman in the time of Ramd-Allah 
Mustawfi and Marco Polo. By Guy le Strange. 

In a later number of this Journal I hope to give a summary 
account of the Cosmography known as the Nuzhat - al- 
Knlub or “ Heart’s Delight ” by Hamd - Allah Mustawfi, 
more especially indeed of the geographical part of that 
compilation, and this will serve as a supplement to the 
paper recently given us by Mr. E. G. Browne on the 
historical work written by this same Persian author, called 
the Tarikh-i-Guzidah. My summary, however, not being as 
yet quite ready for printing, I take this occasion to publish 
some preliminary notes on the vexed question of the older 
capitals of Kirman, with a brief reference to the other chief 
cities of the province, since the account written by Hamd- 
Allah appears likely to prove useful in understanding the 
description of Kirman given m the Travels of Marco Polo. 

In the Nuzhat, the Kirman province forms the subject 
of Chapter 14 of Part ii, describing “ The Lands of Iran,” 
in Book III, which treats more especially of geography, 
the remainder of the Nuzhat being devoted to natural 
history, astronomy, and general cosmography. The Persian 
text of this, chapter will be found on p. 181 of the 
lithographed edition, published at Bombay in a.h. 1311 
(1894) by Mirza Muhammad ShlrazI ; and of this edition 
I shall have more to say in my next paper. 

After giving some details of the revenues of Kirman, and 
mentioning the boundaries of the province, Hamd-Allah 
states that the capital of Kirman was Gawashir, otherwise 
called Bardasir, while the chief towns of the province were 
Sirjan, Jlruft, Rigban, Bam, Khabis, Mashiz,' Shahr-i-Babak, 

' For Mashiz the better reading is probably Xarmaahir, as given in the MSS. 
and in the corresponding passage of the Turkish text of the Jihan Xuma (p. 257) ; 
Narniashir being the chief town of the district of the same name which lies 
a short distance to the south-east of Bam. 
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and Humuz. An examination of the modem map shows 
that, of these nine cities, the six last in the list given by 
Hamd-AUah still exist in a more or less flourishing condition 
at the present day ; while, though the three first mentioned 
have, as toims, apparently disappeared, the Districts of 
Bardasir, Sirjan, and Jiruft still exist. The late Sir E. 
Murdoch Smith found the ruins of Jiruft city at the 
ancient site now called Shahr-i-Dakyanus, which lie on the 
banks of the river Khalil-rud, a short distance to the west of 
the modem hamlet of Sarjaz, Further it will be remembered 
that General Schindler, in 1898, in the pages of this Journal, 
pointed out that the place called ‘Camadi’ by Marco 
Polo, where the Venetian traveller rested on his journey 
down from Eirman to Hurmuz, must be the suburb of 
Jiruft called Kamadin, frequently mentioned in the Saljuk 
Chronicle published by Dr. Houtsma.^ The question there- 
fore remains outstanding, what are the sites respectively 
of Gawashir, otherwise called Bardasir, and of Sirjan, both 
of which figure constantly in the chronicles as the names of 
the two capital cities of Kirman. 

General Houtum Schindler, in the pages of this Journal 
and elsewhere, has already identified Bardasir with the 
present city of Kirman, and the correctness of his con- 
jecture will be confirmed by the data given in the following 
paragraphs. In regard to Sirjan, however, which he holds 
to be Sa'idabad, the modern capital of the Sirjan District, 
the evidence of the Arab geographers is against this 
identification, for Sa'idabad is upwards of 110 miles from 
Kirman city, and all our authorities agree in stating that 
Sirjan lay but two marches distant from Bardasir, the 
equivalent of 50 or at the utmost 60 miles.^ 

Turning to the history of these two capitals of the Kirman 
province, as set forth in the Arabic and Persian chronicles, 
the following is a brief smnmary of the information there 
given. 

* Joomal of the Royal Geographical Society for 1855, p. 47 ; J.R.A.S. 
1898, p. 43; and cf. Hontsma, Seeueil ie textea relatifn d I’histoire dea Selioueides'. 
J, 48, 49, 83, 153. 

* J.B.A.S., 1881, p. 492 ; Numismatic Chronicle, 1880 (No. Ixix), p. 324. 
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During the Caliphate of Omar, the Arab armies were 
despatched to the conquest of Persia, and after Pars had 
been partially subjugated, the Moslems passed on into 
Kirman and laid siege to Slrjan. This stronghold Mujashi' 
ibn Mas'ud stormed after an investment of a few days, and 
taking possession of its district in the name of the Caliph, 
he then marched onward against the cities of Bam, Jiruft, 
and Hurmuz, which in quick succession fell under the power 
of the Moslems, and thence their armies moved on east- 
wards towards Khurasan. The name of this town, which 
was the Sassanian capital of Kirman, is spelt by the Arab 
geographers either As-Sirajan or Ash-Shirajan (but always 
in Arabic with the article) ; the Persians write it Slrjan, 
and this is the modem pronunciation of the name of the 
district. This city continued to be the capital of Kirman 
province until the middle of the fourth century of the 
Hijrah (the tenth a.d.), when all Southern Persia came 
under the power of the Buyid Princes, under whom a certain 
Ibn Ilyas was made governor of Kirman, and he for an 
unknown reason took up his residence at Bardasir, trans- 
ferring the government offices to this town from Slrjan. 

The city of Bardasir (or Bardashir) is not mentioned in 
the chronicles of the first Arab Conquest, but Hamzah of 
Ispahan, a historian of the fourth century a.h., asserts that 
Bardashir in Kirman was originally built by King Ardashlr, 
the founder of the Sassanian dynasty, who called it Bih- 
Ardashlr, which name by corruption became successively 
Bihrasir (or Bihdasir) and then Bardashir. Mukaddasi 
(also of the fourth century a.h.) gives us the further 
information that Bardasir was in his time commonly called 
Gawashir by the Persians, a name which Yakut also spells 
Juwasir and Juwashir, adding that Bardasir is but the 
Arabicized form of this word.* From the middle of the 

‘ Baladhuri, 391 ; Hamzah Ispahani (edited by Gottwaldt) text, p. 46 ; 
Mukaddasi, 460, 461. Yakut, i, 556 ; ii, 927 ; iv, 265. The pronunciation 
Tazdashlr, sometimes given, is merely a clerical error from a mis-setting of 
the diacritical points of the Arabic writing. I believe General Schindler to be 
mistaken in deriving Bardasir from Kurah-Ardashir (J.E.A.S., 1881, p. 492) ; 
the authority of the Persian dictionary called the Forhaiig-t- Anjumun Ard is 
hardly to be trusted in matters of etymology. 
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fourth century a.h. onwards, Bardasir, where the seat ot 
government was now permanently fixed, rises in importance, 
and under the Saljuks, who were masters of the Kirman 
province from 433 to 583 (1041 to 1187 a.d.), though Sirjan 
is one of their chief cities, Bardasir continues to be the 
‘ Dar-al-Mulk ’ or official capital of this governorship. 

In the Persian chronicle of these Kirman Saljuks, 
which Professor Houtsma has lately published, the name 
is given sometimes as Bardasir, sometimes as the city of 
Gawashir ; but what is of more importance is to note that 
in the corresponding chapters of the historical work known 
as the Rmczat-as-Safd, Mirkhwand invariably refers to the 
Saljuk capital as “the city of Kirman,” or more briefly as 
Kirman, and the name Bardasir is nowhere mentioned by him. 
The two names, therefore — Bardasir and Kirman — evidently 
represented one and the same place, and all doubt in the 
matter is removed by a reference in the Chronicle of Ibn- 
al-Athir, who, under the year 494 a.h., relates how Iran 
Shah the Saljuk was expelled “from the city of Bardasir, 
which same is the city of Kirman.” In 619 (1222 a.d.) 
the Saljuks were supplanted by the dynasty of the 
Karakhitay ; and in the pages of the Rawzat-as-Safa, 
Kutluk Khan, the first prince of this line, is described by 
Mirkhwand as taking possession of “ the city of Kirman,” 
and later on it is stated that he was buried in the Madrasah, 
or College, which he himself had caused to be built “ in the 
Quarter called Turkabad outside the city of Kirman.” In 
the Tdrikh-i-Guzidah of Hamd- Allah, on the other hand, as 
also in the Chronicles of the Saljuks published by Professor 
Houtsma, it is stated that Kutluk Khan, in the year 619, 
took possession of “the city of Bardasir” (or Gawashir as 
the Guzulah has it), thus becoming ruler of all the Kirman 
Kingdom ; while the contemporary authority of Yakut 
also gives Bardasir as the name at this time (thirteenth 
century a.d.) of the capital of Kirman.* 


' Guzidah MS., chapter iv, section x, Reign of Burik Hiiiib : Houtsma, 
Seljottctdes, i, 4, 54, 200, 201 ; Rawzat-as-Safa (lithographed in Bombay 
A.H. 1266), part iv, 104, 105, 128, 129 ; Ihn-al-Athir, x, 219 ; Yakut, iv, 265. 
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The town of Sirjan, however, is frequently mentioned by 
Mirkhwand during the reigns of Kutluk Khan and his 
successors. It appears to have been the second capital of 
Kirman, and Sirjan continued a flourishing town until 
the end of the following century, at the time of the over- 
throw of the Muzafiarids, who had succeeded to the heritage 
of the Karakhitay dynasty in Kirman during the early 
part of the eighth century (the fourteenth a.d.). The 
Muzafiarids had established their government in Fars, where 
Shiraz was their capital, and the Kirman province became 
a dependency ; but at the close of this century they, in 
common with all other dynasties in Western Asia, were 
overwhelmed by the invasion of Timur. He appeared for 
the first time before Shiraz in the year 789 (1387 a.d.), and 
after receiving the submission of the two provinces of Fars 
and Kirman, he graciously reinstated the Muzafiarid prince 
Abu-Ishak, grandson of Shah Shuja' the Muzafiarid, in the 
government of Sirjan, while Kirman City was left in the 
hands of Tmad-ad-Din Ahmad, a brother of Shah Shujii'. 

In the course of the next few years, however, Timur 
became dissatisfied with the behaviour of these Muzafiarid 
princes ; and in the year 795 (1393 a.d.) he again appeared 
before the walls of Shiraz, crushed the Muzafiarid forces in 
a pitched battle, and then, after appointing his own son. 
Prince Omar Shaykh, Oovernor-General of Fars and Kirman, 
himself returned westward to the conquest of Mesopotamia. 

Prince Omar Shaykh had a difficult task to perform in 
the restoration of order throughout Southern Persia, for 
many districts refused to come under his authority. Sirjan 
in particular was still in the hands of Gudarz, the Muzafiarid 
Governor, who held that province in the name of Sultan 
Abu-Ishak, and Prince Omar Shaykh had to send troops 
and lay formal siege to this stronghold. The fortifications 
of the Kal'ah (castle) of Sirjan, according to the statement 
of ‘All of Yazd, had recently been repaired, and the place 
was very strong. The siege operations made no progress, 
and after the lapse of a year Prince Omar Shaykh set out 
in person to go to Sirjan in order, if possible, to bring 
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matters there to a crisis. He was, however, at this same 
moment recalled by his father, and shortly afterwards met 
his death in Kurdistan while travelling to rejoin Timur at the 
royal camp before Diyar Bakr. This was in 796 (1394 a.d.), 
and for two years more Sirjan stiU held out, the garrison 
ultimately yielding to famine rather than to force of arms, 
and by the order of Timur, when Gudarz at length did 
surrender, he and his few remaining soldiers were all put 
to death, as an awful warning to the disaffected in other 
parts of the province. From this time onward the name 
of Sirjan disappears from history, and aU recollection of the 
site has apparently vanished from the memory of man, 
Kirman City becoming the sole capital of the province.^ 

The evidence from the chronicles, given above, that 
modern Kirman City represents the capital called Bardasir 
of the Middle Ages, is entirely confirmed by the accounts 
of the earlier Arab geographers and the descriptions of 
modem travellers. Mukaddasi, in the fourth century (the 
tenth A.D.), describes Bardasir as a city with four gates, 
three of which, the Gates of Zarand, of Khahls, and of 
Mahan, evidently opened on the high roads leading to these 
three towns, which lie respectively to the north-west, east, 
and south of Kirman City. Mukaddasi then mentions the 
three fortresses for which Bardasir was famous : one was 
the castle (Kal‘ah) on the hill, so high up as completely 
to overlook the town, and here there was a very deep well ; 
secondly, there was the fort (Hisn) defended by a ditch, 
which stood immediately outside the city gate ; and lastly, 
there was the castle within the town, near to which stood 
the great Mosque. In the Persian Chronicle of the Saljuks 
frequent reference is made to the Castle on the Hill 
(Kal‘ah-i-Kuh), to the Old Castle, and to the New Castle, 
and these are evidently the three places already described 
by Mukaddasi ; while in modem Kirman we find that 
there is, in the first place, an ancient fortress crowning the 
hill to the east of the city, now generally known as the 

• Rawzat-as-Sata, part ir, 170 ; part ri, 48, 69. Zal'ar Namah, by ‘Ali 
of Yazd (Bibliotheca ludica, Calcutta, 1887), i, 618, 667, 784. 
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Kal‘at-i-Dukhtar or ‘the Maiden’s Fort,’ and attributed to 
King Ardashlr in the popular belief; then, in the second 
place, at the foot of this hill are fortifications with walls and 
towers now crumbling to ruin, which must represent the 
older fortress outside the city gate ; while, lastly, the older 
fortress, within the town, doubtless stood on the site of the 
present Governor’s Palace. 

Another building connecting Kirman City with the time 
when it was still called Bardasir, is the magnificent Green 
(or blue) Dome, called the Kubbat-i-Sabz, which covers the 
tomb of a celebrated princess, Turkhan Khatun. She was 
the daughter of Kutluk Khan, already mentioned, of the 
Krakhitay, and marrying his nephew, ousted her own 
brother from the throne, and then during twenty-five years 
became virtual ruler of Kirman, governing in the name of 
her husband and of her two sons, who in turn she allowed 
nominally to succeed to the throne. Mirkhwand states that 
she died in 681 (1282 a.d.), and was buried under the dome 
of the Madrasah- i-Shahr, or City College. The Green 
Dome, within which her tomb now lies, bears an inscription 
on its walls giving the names of the architects, with the 
date 640 (1242 a.d.) when the building was completed, 
during the nominal reign of the son of Kutluk Khiin, whom 
his sister Turkhan Khatun afterwards set aside.’ 

The question still remains as to the site of Sirjan ; and 
for this we must refer to the excellent maps, which both 
General Schindler and Mr. Stack have appended to their 
accounts of the Kirman Province, and plot out the distances 
which, according to the mediaeval geographers, separated 
Siijan City from known points, namely, from the neigh- 
bouring towns in the districts lying roimd it.^ 

It is to be noted that already in the fourth century 
(the tenth a.d.) Mukaddasi describes Sirjan as the largest 

' Mutoddasi, 461 ; Houtsma, £eciteil, i, 28, 34, 177, 187, 189, 190, 194 ; 
Bawzat-as-Safa, part iv, 129, 130 ; Journal of the Society of Arts for 1897, 
p. 657, Kirman and Persian Baluchistan, by Captain P. Molesworth-Sykes. 

- Six Jfonths in Persia, by E. Stack (1882), i, 133, 221. General H. Schindler, 
“ Eeise in Persian ” : Zeitschrift der Gesellsehaft fiir Erdhmde, Berlin, 1881, 
Tol. ivi, p. 307. 
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city of the Kirman province, having eight gates and two 
markets, the Old and the New, between which stood the 
Mosque, the minaret of which had been recently built by 
‘Adud-ad-Dawlah. This same Buyid Prince had also built 
himself a noble palace outside one of the town gates ; and 
all the houses, Mukaddasi adds, were then well supplied 
with water from conduits originally dug by the two SafParid 
Princes ‘Amr and Tahir, sons of Layth. Ibn-al-AthIr also 
frequently mentions Sirjan in his chronicle, when relating 
events connected with the various Buyid princes, and Yakut 
asserts that the city was known as Al-Kasran, ‘the Two 
Palaces,’ but without stating any reason for this name. 
Sirjan, therefore, was in those days a large city. 

Coming now to the distances which separated Siijan from 
known points, the following is a summary of the information 
given in the various Itineraries ; and in these the farsakh 
(league) may be counted as between 3 and 4 miles, while 
the marhalah (day’s march) may be estimated at 7 or 8 
farsakhs, about 30 miles. It must, however, be remembered, 
when spacing out these distances on the map, that in the 
mountains (e.g. to the east or to the south of Sirjan) the 
day’s march may cover a distance, as the crow flies, only 
of 10 to 15 miles, while across the plains (e.g. those lying 
to the south-west or to the north of Sirjan) the day’s march 
may become extended so that three of these marhalahs wiU 
here cover about a hundred miles in the direct line. 

Beginning from the north-west, Sirjan is given as about 
70 farsakhs distant from Yazd, by the route traversing 
Budhan and Fahrij. From the westward, Sirjan was distant 
from Shahr-i-Babak between 24 and 32 farsakhs by different 
routes ; and from Great Sahik, which lay near the eastern 
end of Lake Bakhtigan, it was distant three long marches, 
otherwise estimated as from 38 to 46 farsakhs. Persepolis 
(Istakhr) and Shiraz were respectively 59 and 64 farsakhs 
from Sirjan ; Rustak-ar-Rustak (one short day’s march to 
the north-west of Forg) being four marches, and Niriz five 
and a half marches distant. On the east and south-east, 
the road from Sirjan to Jlruft measured six marches or 54 
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farsakhs ; while to Eayia it was five marches, and to 
Sarvistan (to the south-east of Rayin) 45 or 47 farsakhs ; 
finally, from Sirjan to Mahan was counted as three marches, 
and to Bardasir (Kirman City) two marches.* 

The two last distances, as already stated, preclude the 
possibility of Sirjan city being identified with Sa'Idabad, 
the capital of the modern Sirjan District ; and if we plot 
out these distances, which form so many spokes of a wheel 
in which Sirjan shall stand at the centre, this point will 
fall very nearly on the modern Bahramahad. Now this is 
a town which was only founded (or reoccupied) in the 
beginning of the present century ; but in Persia it has often 
been observed that modern towns generally stand in the 
neighbourhood of ancient sites, seeing that considerations 
of water supply and trade routes, due to the physical con- 
formation of the laud, remaining unaltered, the new 
foundation reoccupies the spot that had been already used 
in a previous generation. Bahramiibad, however, though 
about the right distance from Kirman City, and other places, 
to he the site of Sirjan, has this against it, that it stands 
in the Rafsinjan plain, and this plain is divided from the 
plain of the (modern) Sirjan district by a mountain pass 
and a watershed. Examination goes to show that no modern 
town will answer the requirements of the case, and search 
must be made in the Sirjan plain for the remains of ancient 
structures, some traces of which should certainly still exist, 
notably of the Castle and the town walls that existed in the 
time of Timur. A site that would appear to suit most of 
the circumstances of the case is that marked Faridun, 
a couple of leagues east of Pariz, where, according to 
Mr. Stack, there is an ancient cemetery (such as must have 
been found near Sirjan), with tombstones bearing inscriptions 
which, according to his informant, “nobody could read” — 
in other wmrds, doubtless in Kufic characters such as to 


' Mukaddasi, 455, 464, 473 ; Istakhri, 131, 135, 168, 169 ; Ibn Hawkal, 
203, 224, 225 : Ibn Kbnrdadbih, 48, 53 : Kiidamah, 195 : Ibn Fakih, 206, 208 ; 
Yakut, iv, 106. 
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a modem Persian are practically imdecipherable. In con- 
firmation of this site, we learn that near Farldun also there 
still exists an ancient avenue of plane-trees (Chinars), which, 
on the supposition that in former times there had been near 
here a city, would not be out of place, and possibly on one 
of the neighbouring hills once stood the Fortress of Slijan, 
in which, as narrated above, Gudarz held out for the 
Muzafiarid princes in the time of Timur Lang.' 


^ Stack, i, 213 ; Schindler, p. 361. An altematire site would be Pariz, but 
Mr. Stack (i, 186) writes that this “lies in a dell enclosed by four low hills,” 
and there do not appear to be any ancient remains in or near the modem town, 
except the min of an insignificant mud fort on a neighbouring hill. Then, again, 
to the south of Pariz and a little to the east of Faridun lies Siraj, but unforhmately 
of this place no account is given by Mr. Stack or our other authorities. 
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Art. XI. — Impressions of Inscriptions received from Captain 
A. H. McMaiwn, Political Agent for Swat, Dir, and 
Chitral. By E. J. Rapson, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

The impressions of inscriptions represented, on very greatly 
reduced scales, in the accompanying collotype plate by 
Mr. W. Griggs were sent for publication to Dr. M. A. Stein 
by Captain A. H. McMahon, Major Deane’s successor on the 
Malakand and Political Agent for Swat, Dir, and Chitral. 
It was Dr. Stein’s intention to publish them in continuation 
of the series of inscriptions in unknown characters sent to 
him by Major Deane, and described by him in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1898, p. 1). The 
preparations for his tour to Khotan did not, however, allow 
him the leisure to carry this design into effect, and the 
impressions were forwarded to me with the request that 
I would superintend their publication during his absence. 

The impressions were all made by Mulla Abdul Hanan, 
of Shahbazgarhi, and the following account of them is 
chiefly derived from a list sent to Dr. Stein. This list is 
evidently a copy made by someone to whom the geographical 
names of this newly opened - up hill - country were not 
familiar ; and I have to thank Mr. M. Longworth Dames 
and Mr. L. White King for some important corrections. 

I regret that it has not been possible to verify all these 
references from the available maps. The term ‘ Ilaqua ’ 
{‘ilaqa, has been retained in the general sense of 

‘ region.’ 


Fig. 1. Paper, in six pieces : total length 7 ft. 5 in. ; single 
width 9i in. : from a large stone at Kanai in the Ilahi 
Ilaqua, on the right bank of the Indus. 


J.R.A.S. 1901. 


20 
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Owing to the flooding of the river, by which a great 
portion of the stone was rendered inaccessible, only an 
impression of a part of the inscription was taken. An 
attempt is to be made during the present Winter, when the 
river has gone down, to take an impression of the whole. 
The present impression is scarcely satisfactory. Most of the 
letters are indistinct, and it is often impossible to determine 
whether certain marks are intended for letters or are merely 
abrasions of the stone ; but, thanks to Mr. Griggs’ skill, the 
collotype is rather more legible than the originaL 

Fig. 2. Paper : 2 ft. 8 in. by 9 in. : from a stone found 
on a hill about one mile north of Choga, in the Makhorzai 
Ilaqua (Buner). 

Fig. 3fl. Paper : 1 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft. 9 in. : from a stone 
found on the Kalour Hill, to the north of Chagam, in the 
Puran Ilaqua. 

Fig. 36. Paper ; 3 in. by 9 in. : on the back of the same 
stone. 

Fig. 4. Paper : 3 ft. by a width varying from 1 ft. to 8 in. : 
from a stone found at a short distance from the one bearing 
the inscriptions illustrated by Figs. 3a and 36. 

Fig. 5. Cloth : 6 ft. by 3 ft. : from a rock at Shakorai (?). 

This inscription is engraved in very large letters above 
the entrance to a small chamber cut out of the rock. The 
writing is undoubtedly some form of the Brahmi character, 
and nearly every aksara can be read with more or less 
certainty. The words sa[w]sAdra, in the middle of the 
first line, and niruddhyate, at the end of the second line, 
seem to be clear enough, and would point to the conclusion 
— if these readings are correct — that the language of the 
inscription is intended to be Sanskrit ; but all attempts to 
give an intelligible translation of the whole, on this 
hypothesis, have hitherto been in vain, and Dr. Stein was 
of opinion that it was neither Sanskrit nor Prakrit. If not, 
there is some hope that, by the discovery of a number of 
inscriptions in this known character, we may be enabled, 
first, to determine in what language the inscriptions of 
this region are written, and, subsequently, to secure some 
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clue to the interpretation of the inscriptions in ‘unknown 
characters ’ which are found in the same districts. 

Fig. 6. Cloth: 10 in. by Sin. : from a stone found near 
the village of Kas, in Ghorband (Indus Kohistan). 

In this case, also, many of the letters bear a close 
resemblance to those of the Brahmi alphabet. Mixed up 
with them, however, are others not derived apparently from 
that source. 


Inscriptions of this class seem to be abundant in the 
districts bordering on the north-western frontier of India, 
and it may be confidently expected that many more will be 
discovered. It is important that facsimiles of as many of 
these as possible should be made available for the use of 
scholars, and that the best means of securing this end should 
be found. Professor Ehys Davids informs me that the 
question of publishing collotype plates of these inscriptions 
in the Journal has already been discussed by the Council 
of the Society. , Considerations of expense will not allow 
of great numbers being published in this way, but it is 
hoped that it will be possible, from time to time, to find 
room for typical specimens. In the meantime, every effort 
will be made to collect impressions and photographs of these 
inscriptions, and to arrange them in the Society’s Library in 
as convenient a manner as possible ; and lists will be given 
in the numbers of the Journal of any additions which may 
be made to the collection. It is hoped that travellers in 
these regions who come across inscriptions of the kind will 
do what they can to further this object. The taking of 
impressions is a task demanding time and patience and 
a certain amount of skill ; but, in these days when the use 
of the camera is almost universal, the taking of a photograph 
is usually a very simple matter. Precise details as to 
locality, size, etc., should, of course, be given in each case. 
It should also be borne in mind that ‘inscriptions in 
unknown characters ’ submitted for purchase by enterprising 
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natives are not necessarily ancient. Experience has shown 
that the demand for any class of Indian antiquities is certain 
to he supplied. 

The actual impressions here described will be deposited 
in the Society’s Library, and a first contribution to an album 
of photographs has already been made by the authorities 
of the Lahore Museum, who, at Dr. Stein’s request, have 
sent some excellent photographs of inscribed stones discovered 
by Captain McMahon and placed in their charge. 
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Art. XII . — Arclmologkul Work about Khotau. By M. A. 

Stein, Ph.D., M.B.A.S. 

Ever since an accidental discovery, some thirty-tive years 
ago, at Yotkan, a village of the Boraziin tract, disclosed 
remains of the ancient capital of Khotan, the layers of its 
debris, deeply huried under alluvial soil, have been regularly 
mined and washed for ‘ treasure ’ by the villagers. The 
great mass of the highly interesting finds of ancient art 
pottery, engraved stones, and early’ Khotan coins with 
Kharosthl-Chinese legends, which have recently been so 
thoroughly examined in Dr. Hoernle’s report on the “ British 
Collection of Central-Asiaii Antiquities,” has come from 
this site. The detailed examination of the great excavations 
made in the course of the treasure - seeking operations 
furnished interesting evidence as to the way in which those 
I'emains are embedded in layers of decomposed rubbish, 
evidently’ the accumulations of centuries. It also showed 
conclusively’ that the lay’er of earth (loess), from 9 to 20 feet 
deep at various points, which covers these ‘ culture-strata,’ 
is due solely’ to silt deposit, the necessary result of intensive 
irrigation, and not to any’ great flood or similar catastrophe 
such as has been assumed by some earlier visitors of the site. 

Sun-dried bricks and clay were undoubtedly in ancient 
times, just as now, the most conveniently’ available building 
materials of the country’ about Khotan. They’ account for 
the striking absence at Yotkan and other old sites of the 
oasis of more conspicuous or solid remains. In order to 
extract coins, pottery fragments, gems, etc., it is necessary 
to wash the soil just as it is done for the tiny’ pieces of 
leaf-gold -which form the main proceeds of the villagers’ 
diggings. The late Autumn and Winter, when the irrigation 
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channels contain no water or else are frozen, is obviouslj 
not the season for such operations. But I was able to 
acquire on the spot enough of the last Summer’s output, and 
thus to form a fairly exact idea of the remains which the 
parts of the site not yet exploited are likely to contain. 

The tenacity of local worship has proved in Khotan 
quite as helpful for my enquiries into questions of ancient 
topography as it has in Kashmir. The sacred sites of 
Buddhist Khotan which Hiuen Tsiang and Fa-hian describe 
can be shown to be occupied now, almost without exception, 
by Muhammadan shrines forming the object of popular 
pilgrimages. The introduction of Islam, close on nine 
hundred j'ears ago, has evidently affected local worship as 
little as it has the general character and wa 3 ’s of the 
people of Khotan. In this marked constancy of ethnic 
characteristics, too, Khotan curiously resembles Kashmir, 
from which it probably received much of its early Indian 
culture. 

By the end of November the small parties of professional 
treasure- seekers whom I had previouslj' despatched on 
reconnaissances to various old sites in the Taklamakiin 
desert, to the north-east of Khotan, returned with their 
spoil. The specimens of antiques thus secured induced me 
to select a locality known to that fraternity by the name 
of Dandiin-Uiliq for my first explorations in that direction. 
After making the arrangements necessarj^ for a longer 
journej' into the desert I started from Khotan in the firsh 
week of December and reached Dandan - Uiliq by nine 
marches. It proved identical with the site which Dr. Sven 
Hedin had seen on his memorable march to the Keriya 
Darya, and which is spoken of in the narrative of his travels 
as “ the ancient city Taklamakan.” 

Dandan-Diliq, situated circa 81° 2' 50" long., 37° 4ij' Jo" 
lat., is separated from Tawakkel, the nearest inhabited place 
of the Khotan oasis, by about 45 miles of desert covered 
with moving sands. Though the question of transport and 
suppHes presented some difficulty, the efEective help of the 
Amban of Khotan enabled me to bring to the place, and 
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to keep there at work, a sufficient party of labourers for 
purposes of excavations. 

The remains of Dandan-TJiliq consist of small groups of 
half-ruined buildings, partially buried under low sand-dunes 
and scattered over an area about two miles long from north 
to south and three-quarters of a mile broad. Though the 
site can only be that of a cluster of villages, or rather 
hamlets, the excavations carried on by me during a stay 
of eighteen days have yielded very interesting antiquarian 
results. Among the ruins at present partly exposed by the 
sand I found half - a - dozen Buddhist shrines, and the 
exploration of these has proved particularly fruitful. They 
consist invariably of a small square cella enclosed by 
a quadrangular passage, while at a short distance are found 
dwelling-places of varying size which must have served for 
the accommodation of the attending Bhiksus. The walls 
show uniformly a framework of wooden posts and beams, 
the interstices being filled by a kind of strong and closely 
packed reed matting to which thick and remarkably hard 
layers of plaster are applied on either side. On the carefully 
stuccoed walls of the cellas and their enclosing passages, 
paintings, more or less well preserved, representing objects 
and scenes of Buddhist worship, came to light. The large- 
sized statues and relievos, modelled in stucco and coloured, 
which originally occupied the cellas, have suffered far more. 
But enough remains to show the high technical development 
and thoroughly Indian type of sculptural art as practised 
in these Buddhist establishments of old Khotan. Small 
relievo images representing Buddhas, Gandharvas, etc., and 
probably used in the decoration of the upper portions of 
the walls now destroyed, turned up in plenty. Equally 
interesting for the history of Indian art in Central Asia are 
the numerous wooden tablets with elaborate pictures of 
Buddhist saints and gods, which were found around the 
pedestals of the principal statues just as they were originally 
deposited by the worshippers. 

Some of the mural paintings bear short inscriptions in 
that variety of Indian script which has been designated 
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by Dr. Hoernle, its first decipherer, as Central Asian 
Briihml. But far more numerous and important are the 
finds of manuscript material which have rewarded the 
excavation of the dwelling-places attached to the shrines. 
The manuscripts that have come to light there are all 
written, after the fashion of Indian pdfjils, on detached 
leaves of paper, a circumstance which largely accounts for 
their fragmentary condition. They are all written in 
Central Asian BrahmT, with variations in the form of the 
script which indicate considerable difierences of age. The 
majority of the texts are in Sanskrit and seem to treat 
of subjects connected with the Buddhist canon. Others, 
however, though written in Indian characters, present us 
with specimens of a non-Indian language, in which we 
juay suspect with some reason the tongue indigenous to 
the country, perhaps an early form of Turk!. Judging 
from such palaeographical indications as a necessarily 
hurried examination has so far permitted me to observe, 
the manuscripts appear to range in date approximately from 
the fifth to the eighth century of our era. 

In addition to these manuscript finds a considerable 
number of papers have been unearthed which, from their 
general appearance, may be assumed with great probability 
to contain memoranda and correspondence. They are 
written partly in very cursive Central Asian Brahmi 
characters and in the non - Sanskritic language already 
referred to, and partlj' in Chinese. The latter documents, 
I hope, will, when examined by competent Chinese scholars, 
prove specially useful by furnishing dates and other 
particulars of historical interest. I cannot detail here 
other curious objects that came to light from the sand-fiUed 
dwelling.s of Dandiin-Uiliq. But I may briefly point out that 
the manuscript finds described possess an additional value 
apart from their intrinsic philological or palaeographical 
interest. They are the first finds of this kind in Central 
Asia of which the place and circumstances of discovery 
have been authentically recorded. The observations made 
m connection with them are likely to throw fresh light 
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on important earlier finds which have reached European 
collections from Chinese Turkestan, and they will also 
enable us to scrutinize more closely certain other and 
more recent acquisitions, about the genuineness of which 
grave suspicion seems justified. 

It was no easy task to extract the epigraphical relics of 
Dandan-IJiliq from their resting-places without injurj^. The 
paper of the manuscripts has become exceedingly brittle 
through the very dryness of the desert sand which has helped 
to preserve them. Still more difficult was it to unfold and 
clean the leaves with half-benumbed fingrers. The Winter 
of the desert is truly Sarmatic. During my stay at Dandan- 
IJiliq the temperature at night usuallj- fell to somewhere 
about 10° F. below zero ; in the daytime it never rose above 
freezing-point in the shade. Fortunately the trunks of dead 
trees, which still rise, shrivelled and gaunt, between the 
sand-dunes from what were once gardens and groves, supplied 
fuel in plenty. 

Until all the documents I'ecovered at Dandiin-Uiliq have 
been thoroughly examined it is impossible to indicate with 
certainty the time when the site was finally abandoned. But 
I think there is enough evidence to sho\v that the place was 
deserted before Muhammadanism was established in Khotan. 
The survey of the surrounding desert track has furnished no 
proof of the supposed great change in the course of the 
Keriya River with which the abandonment of Dandan-Uiliq 
could be connected ; nor will it be easy to account for the 
comparative preservation of its ruins while so many other 
old sites in and along the desert are now marked only by 
thin laj’ers of potterj" fragments, until the peculiar conditions 
of the moving sands in this whole region have been observed 
more closely and for a prolonged period. It will be a some- 
what trying task for u future scientist. This ‘ ocean of 
sand ’ is truly forbidding even in the depth of Winter, and 
must be an inferno during the period of the great sand- 
storms and the terrible Summer heat. 

I have now reached inhabited ground again at Keriya, 
from where I propose to march eastwards to Niya in order 
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to explore various old localities reported to me in that 
neighbourhood. Here, as in Khotan and elsewhere, I am 
offered every assistance by the local Chinese authorities. 
I must appreciate their good offices and their readiness to 
further my labours all the more at a time when full knowledge 
of the great troubles eastwards must have reached even this- 
distant corner of the empire. 
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Akt. XIII . — The Semitic Origin of the Indian Alphabet. 

By Bon Martino de Zilva Wickremasinghe. 

In my note on the above subject which appeared in the 
Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1895 (Vol. XXVII, 
pp. 895—898), I brought to notice the existence in Ceylon of 
several ancient inscriptions in Southern Maurya characters 
{Brahmi lipi), which read from right to left. I stated further 
that “this oft repeated peculiarity of so many inscriptions 
certainly cannot be merely accidental or due to the ignorance 
of the inscribers ; the more so, because of the important fact 
that the anomaly is to be met with only in the most ancient 
inscriptions in the Southern A.soka character.” I hope 
before long to obtain ink ‘estampages’ of some of these 
from the indefatigable Archaeological Commissioner in 
Ceylon, Mr. H. C. P. Bell, to whom should be given the 
credit of first suggesting a reading of one of them from 
right to left. Facsimiles will, in due course, be included 
in the forthcoming “ Epigraphia Zeylanica.” 

The Eran coin in the British Museum is the sole instance 
as yet discovered in India of an inscription which reads from 
right to left, thus supporting to some extent the theory of 
the Semitic origin of the Indian alphabet.^ But in the 
Asoka inscriptions themselves there are traces of Semitic 
influence, or at least of the fact that the ancient Indians 
wrote and read at first from right to left like the Semitic 
races. 

To prove this, we must start with the established fact 
that before writing was known in India, the ancient Indians 
had a literature which was handed down orally,^ and that 

* Professor Biihler’s “ Indische Palaeographie,” pp. S, 9. 

® Cf. Professor Macdonell’s “History of Sanskrit Literature,” p. 16 ; Professor 
Buhler’s “Indische Palaeographie,” pp. 3-4. 
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this literature 'n^as for the most part old Sanskrit, in which 
conjunct-consonant sounds such as pr, br, at, etc., abound. 

Now when writing was introduced, each word must, as 
a matter of course, have been represented by a certain 
number of signs or letters arranged uniformly, according 
to the order in which each sound inherent in the word in 
question is pronounced. Thus in a word such as bartavyaJi, 
the sign for In would be written first and that for h last. 
Even in the conjunct -consonant sounds rt and ry, the 
symbol for r would be placed before f, and that for v before 
y, in accordance with the order of pronunciation. Therefore, 
if we find that a great many of the conjunct-consonants 
in the most ancient writings yet discovered in India, such 
as the Rock Edicts of Asoka, admit of being read from 
right to left, and that in later inscriptions these conjunct- 
consonants are written in reversed order so as to read from 
left to right, we can explain the anomaly only by the 
following suppositions : — 

( 1) The ancient Indians first wrote and read from right 
to left. 

1 2) When in later times, long before Amka’s period 
(i.c. third century is.c.), they began to read and 
write from left to right (through some cause still 
unknown), they left the conjunct-consonants intact. 

• 3} Alread}' in the Asoka period, these compound con- 
sonants had commenced to be written reversedly, 
most probably under the influence of the long- 
settled system of reading from left to right. 


The following facts support these hypotheses ; — 

The commonest of the compound letters in the Asoka 
Rock Edicts' are those containing r, which is there repre- 
sented by a wavy lino ^ . When r is the last consonant 


See Buhk-r's article in 


‘ The pillar ciliiti aic latei than the rnih cdiit'. 
Ki-iyraptan In<l,cu, vul. ii, p. 268. 
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pronounced in a nexus, we find it invariably tagged on to 
the left side of the letter pronounced before, thereby making 
the group read from right to left, e.g. : 

i pra, t P>'i ^ Girnar i, 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12; 

^ j n, 4, m, 1, o , IV, 1, 2, 5, i , 8, 12 , 

V, 1, 4 ; viii, 5 ; ix, 1, 4 ; x, 1 ; xi, 1, 2, 3 ; xii, 4, 8. 

In later inscriptions the sign for r is to be found written 
below p on the right side, so that the nexus may be read 
from left to right as at present, e.g. pra in Nanaghat 
inscription (circa loO n.c.) and ^ 2 )ri in Kusana (first to 
second century a.d.).' 

The same thing is the case as regards other consonants 
joined with r. For examples: — 

(1) a bra, o bra (Girnar iv, 2, 6), whilst in later 

inscriptions such as Nanaghiit and Usavadata' r is 
attached to the right side of b, as q bra. 

(2) ^ fra, ^ trd, trai, Girniir ii, 4, 6, 7, 8 ; iv, 8 ; 

V, 2, 4 ; vi, 4, 12, 13 ; ix, 2, 6. In later 
inscriptions ttra (Pabhosa), ^ frc (Sodasa, 
Mathura), ttra (Kusana).- 

(3) Jt '■^'■''0 )[1 sf/, ^ sru, sru. Girnar i, 9; 

iii, 4 ; iv, 2, 7 ; v, 8 ; vi, 6 ; x, 2. In Usavadata 
inscription srd. 

(4) kra, Girniir vi, 1. In Gupta inscriptions (circa 
fourth ceiitur}- a.d.) kkra. 

(5) Following the analogy of the foregoing examples from 

the Girniir inscriptions, we should read the Girniir 
sign ^ as vra, not rra. The word ^ ^ X in 
Girnar ii, 4, 6, 7, should, therefore, be read savratra, 
as it is in Shiihbazgarhi ii, 1, and Mansehra ii, 7 ; 


^ C'f. Buhlfr’s I^itaeoijraphic Tables, ph. ii and iii. 
' C’t. Buhler's Balai*<>graphie Tables, pis. ii and iii. 
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vii, 32, 33.' In the Nanaghat inscription, which 
is about a century or so later than those of Girnar, 
we find vra -written , so as to read from left 
to right, as in the case of hm mentioned above. 

Other compound letters in the Girnar Edicts read the 
same way, from right to left. In these instances, the letter 
which is pronounced first is found written below the second 
letter, a little to the right, e.g. : 

^ ipa, Q fpa (Girnar i, 3 ; iv, 4 ; vi, 11 ; x, 1, 4 ; 
xii, 3). This sign would be read pta or pta in 
later inscriptions (see Biihler’s Palaeographic 
Tables, pi. iv, i, 44, and xviii, 42). 

$ s/f/, ^ sti, ste (Girniir iii, 3 ; iv, 5, 9, 10 ; v, 4, 5 ; 
vi, 4, 13; vii, 4). 

^ (Girnar i, 3, 4 ; iii, 5, 6 ; iv, 4, 12 ; 

j V, 4, 6, 7, 8 ; -vi, 7, 9; viii, 1 ; ix, 3, 5, 6). In 
Siddapura inscription of a later date Kija is written 
i (see Ep. Ind., iii, p. 138). 

In this manner we should read the Girnar signs % 
as hm<i and luni. Senart also says that strictly speaking, 
they should be so read.® Biihler and Bhagwanlal Indraji 
have adopted this reading in two instances only, the former 
at Girniir iv, 6,-* and the latter at i, 5.® In all other 
instances they have read ^ as mhi. It is, of course, 
impossible to say with certainty whether at the time of the 
composition of the Girnar Edicts this group was read hmi 
or mM, although in later times it must have been pronounced 
tnhi, the Indians having by then forgotten that it was 

' Cf. Buliler’^ article on the A^oka Edicts in F.piyi-aphi,i bid'uo vol ii 
pp. 447-472. ’ ■ ’ 

- Eulilri lin^ read this symbol as rya in Giniar iii, .3, G, and Kfilsi iv 10 
but in all other places as 'yiu (see Ep. Ind., ii. pp. 447-472., Senart'aiid 
Bliag-wanlal Indraji have, on the other hand, alwn%- read it as lija. 

^ See Indiuh Antirpianj, vol. xxi, 1S92, p. 2. 

* Ep. Ind., vol. ii, p. 4.51. 
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originally read from right to left. This may indeed have 
been the origin of the well - known phonetic change of 
Sanskrit sm, shm, sm, and hm into Prakrit as stated by 
Vararuci (Prakritaprakasa, iii, 8, 32) and by Hemacandra 
(ii, 74), the former of whom flourished about seven and a half 
or eight centuries after Asoka and the latter nearly thirteen 
centuries. 

There seems to be no doubt that in the Asoka period the 
conjunct-consonants had already begun to be written so 
as to read from left to right. There are four examples in 
the Girnar record, viz., ch' or db (ii, 4 ; iii, 1 ; iv, 12), sv 
(vi, 6, 12 ; ix, 6, 9), mi/ (ix, 4 ; xi, 2), and st (i, 6 ; iii, 4 ; 
iv, 3 ; vii, 3 ; xii, 2). 

In final confirmation of the view advanced above, I may 
point to the evidence afforded by the ancient Brahml 
numerals, which are invariably read either from right to 
left or from bottom to top. Thus, in writing 128, the 
symbols would be placed either horizontally, as 

^ /lOOl 

0 c;) (i.e. 100, 20, 8), or vertically, 0 20 I.- In 

V) V 8; 

Sanskrit this would be read ashfd-i'imsaii-htam, i.e. eight- 
twenty-hundred. 


^ S//1, skill, '‘III : at tir?t to kni and then to mk hv coulu'^iou ut the pronunciation 
nf y 

H.r • 

^ Cf. lUihler's Indi^che Palaeographio,’’ p. ; J.R.A.S.j 1SS9, p. 128. 
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1. Buddhist Sutras quoted by brahmin Authors. 

Dear Mr. Rhys Davids, — Several months ago, I invited 
my friend Professor Satis Candra Vidyabhusan, the joint 
editor of the Buddhist Text Society’s Journal — whose essays 
are eulogized in the last Bulletin of M. Barth — to 
collect the numerous references to Buddhist sayings or 
tenets, scattered in the treatises of TJddyotakara, Udayana, 
Vacaspatimisra, etc. I heard from the Pandit that, just 
at the same time, he had been urged by yourself to devote 
himself to that work. A few weeks ago, he sent me copious 
materials ; their publication will, no doubt, prove itself 
a contribution of some importance to our knowledge of 
the great schools of the Mahayana Philosophy, and of the 
polemical relations between these schools and the orthodox 
adherents of the Darsanas. 

"We shall first publish, in the Mnseon, our observations 
and references to the Bauddha chapter of tlie Sarvadar- 
sanasamgraha, without an)' claim to philological or historical 
accuracy and exhaustion of the subject — of course I We 
intend to show only the practicability and usefulness of 
such inquiries, if trained scholars would but care for it. 
Nevertheless, two discoveries of Professor 8. C. Vidyabhiisan 
deserve actual notice in a more conspicuous journal. 

The first is the following; — The Salistambasiitra quoted 
by Candrakirti in chap, xxvi of the Madhyamakavrtti, 
by Santideva in the Siksasamuccaya, also by Prajnakaramati 
in the Bodhisatyavataratlka as giving a complete expose of 
J R.A.S. 1901 . 


21 
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the Pratityasamutpada, is quoted (without any mention of 
its name) with remarkable fidelity by the celebrated author 
of the BhamatT, ad Brah. S. ii, 2, 19. Fragments of the 
same sutra are to be found in the Sarvadarsana.* 

The second also is curious : — The sutra of “ the 
burden and the burden-bearer,” as well known from the 
Abhidharmakosa, the Bodhicaryaratarat., and the Tibetan 
authorities, was one of the most decisive authorities referred 
to by the “ Pudgalavadins.” - This very sutra is cited by 
Pddyotakara against its Buddhist opponents ^ : — “ .... 
therefore, if [a Buddhist] says, ‘ [there] is no atman,’ he 
hurts [his own] system. It has been said : ‘ I shall teach 
you, Bhiksus, the burden and the burden-bearer ; the five 
skandhas are the burden, and the pudgala is the burden- 
bearer.’ ‘ Who says [there] is no atman, is heretic.’ 
Such is the sutra.” 

Are these last words authentic? — “ Yas catma nastiti sa 
mithyadrstiko bhavatiti sutrah.” This seems very hard ; 
but you know, dear Mr. Bhys Davids, that I cannot help 
thinking that the pudgalavada is more in harmony with 
the duhkhasatya and the Law of the Karman than the 
nairatmyavada. But we are not in the least obliged to 
admit logical congruency in Buddhist philosophy and 
tradition ; and such dissidences between the pious followers 
of the semi-historical, semi-dogmatic Buddha have much 
analogy with our own actual disputes ! — Believe me, yours 
faithfully, 


Louis HE I. A V.ALLEF, PoUSSIN. 

Ghent, Jaimary 7, 1901. 


' Madh. vrtti (edition o£ the Buddhist Text Sou.), nn. '’09 > 11 ) S'jlr.ic, 
pp. 219 and foil.; Bodhic. t., ad ix, 73, 142 (pn. 2.)7 ling - if’ “>‘19 l';'' 

(Calc., 1891), pp, 354-7; Sarvadars. s, (1858) p n ' 

- Bodhic. t., p. 307 3; Wassilief. Bnddh , p. 269 ; Ahhidh. tv.’ 'fol .ISt • 

SefuF “T A ’ P- Kathivatthup. atthJv., quoted ibid’ 

See Ehjs Dands’s article on the Kathav., J.R.A.S. 189> n 8 WiLslLfTno 
p^25 (1^renkner = transl., i, 40, 41), and Minayef, Kath';.’ i 

N;4^VarT'kr(BTbi.TnT)“';! LTo*" 
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2. Golden Temples of Northern India. 

Sir, — The question I ventured to put to Orientalists about 
the Pandu Temple on the road to Srinagar will, I trust, meet 
with some response. I would now ask permission to put 
another question. We hear in the Eamayana of Ravana’s 
golden temple and palace in Lanka. Have architects followed 
the poet, or had the poet in his mind any temple then 
existing roofed with gilded tiles ? 

There are now three ‘ golden temples ’ in Northern India. 
There is the famous old Siva temple of Visvesvara in Benares. 
This is the origin perhaps of the expression, so often heard 
in the mouths of devotees, of ‘golden Benares,’ Sttvania-kdsi. 
Then there is the great golden temple of the Sikh Granth 
Sahib at Amritsar, the largest in the world, a dream of gold 
and marble on the breast of the tank water. The third, 
and less known one, is at Jammu, begun by the ^lahariija 
Ranbu Singh of Jammu and Kashmir. It forms the most 
attractive fixture in the cluster of beautiful temples adjoining 
the city gate. And one may reckon as a fourth the Golden 
Mosque at Lahore. 

Were there such buildings when the Ramiiiana was 
written ? Which is the oldest such building in India ? 

M. N. Chatterji. 


Fairy Cottage, Patiala, Dec. 4, 1900. 


[The seven-storied Loha-maha-pasada at Anuradhapura, 
the Great Brazen Palace, so called from its tiles of 
burnished metal, was built in the second century b.c. 
In the description of the finest palace imagination could 
paint at the time, given in the Maha-sudassana Suttanta, 
there is no mention of tiles at all. — Ed.] 
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[The following letter about a picture of the Wheel of Life 
presented to the Society by Dr. Anesaki has been received 
from the donor.] 

Kiel. 

Fi^hruary 3, 1901. 

Highly esteemed Professor, — To-day I have received 
your letter in the name of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
I should have long before written to you about mv Sino- 
Japanese picture of the Wheel of Life and Death. The 
picture was drawn in 1850 under the direction of a priest, 
and was published bj' my grandfather. As I know, there 
is another edition of the same picture, which was a little 
earlier published in Tokyo (my copy in Kyoto). The 
Chine.se seem to have had the picture, because a miraculous 
anecdote is told, that a man was rescued from the pains 
of purgatory by his vision of the Wheel of the Five 
Resorts ( jS. ; but the copy is unknown to us. Whether 
some older copy of the picture existed in Japan, and whether 
our copy was taken from some original Chinese picture, is 
not clear. As regards these points I have asked a friend 
in Japan to make research. A-^ to the Yinaya text, which 
gave direction to the present picture, you may see it in the 
original Chine.se under the picture, and the English trans- 
lation of it by 5Ir. Watters in Man. As to some points 
in the English translation, from which my view deviates, 
T have written to Mr. Thomas ; but they are not essential. 
There is no parallel passage in other Yinaya texts, because 
the A'inaya text of the Sarvasti-vadins differs throuo-hout 
from other traditions. A parallel passage I have found in 
a passage of the Chinese Eka-uttara-againa, which treats 
of tive 8kandhas and mentions the same ve^se^ as our 
Yinaya text. I have not yet referred to the Pali Aiiguttara. 
As to my conjecture about the relation of the text.s and 
further history of the picture, I will write to you later.— 
With sincere wishes, yours. 


Dr. Anesaki. 
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4 . On a Passage in the Bhabka Edict. 

Wurzburg. 

Feb. 18, 1901. 

Dear Prufessoii Iihys Davids, — I beg to offer a few 
remarks on a passage in tbe Bhabra Edict of Asoka. 

The passage in question, according to Senart’s edition of 
the text (“ Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi,” t. ii, p. 198), runs 
thus: e cu kho bhamte hamiyaye di.seyam hevam 
sa dhamrae (4) cilathitTke hasatiti alahami hekam[.] 
tavitave (.) ‘ 

M. Senart has put the full stop before instead of behind 
tavitave, whereas no visible stop has been made by him 
before e cu kho bhamte, and so on. The reason why 
I differ from that excellent scholar, as regards tavitave 
having to be joined to the preceding words, will be clear 
from my interpretation of the passage under discussion, but 
before propounding it I have to deal for a moment with the 
question — Where ought we to put full stops in our edict 
as a whole? 

Nowhere is the answer easier than here; because, save 
the first, each sentence appears to be clearly marked by 
bhamte, which is altogether unlikely to occur twice in the 
same sentence. Therefore, a stop must be inserted in 1. 3 
between va and e cu kho, and likewise in 1. 6 between 
bhasite and etiina. Moreover, if we compare the different 
phrases in which bhamte occurs, we learn that this word 
stands only either after one preceding word, as etana in 1. 6 
and eteni in 1. 8, or after two preceding ones which cannot 
be separated from each other, as vidite ve in 1. 2 and 
e kimci in 1. 2, and the same observation holds true of e cu 
kho in 1. 3. Hence it seems to follow that tavitave 
imani, provided that they open a new sentence, as Senart, 
and with him the general opinion, likes to assume, do not 
agree with the usage elsewhere observed in our edict. 

■ Tlu; lull stop in bnicki'ti corresponds to Senart's edition, in pnrinthescs 
ai 111} proposal. 
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None the less, I will not lay much stress upon this statement 
itself. However, it might corroborate the meaning I shall 
vindicate for the passage mentioned above. 

As to the last word, i.e. tavitave, already M. Senart, 
although he adhered to the explanation of tavitave by 
tavatava (=Skt. tavattavat) in the sense of ‘par exemple,’ 
could not refrain from expressing doubt, saying: “Mais je ne 
suis pas bien sur que tavitave, ou quelle qu’ait ete la forme 
primitivement gravee, ne cache pas quelque infinitif dependant 
de alahami” (“Les Inscriptions,” l.c., p. 203). An infinitive, 
indeed, is required after alahami, and in tavitave we 
really have what is wanted. For tavitave proves to be 
identical with the Pali form thapetuin of the Buddhist 
scriptures, having the meaning of ‘ to establish, to settle,’ 
or ‘ to inculcate.’ With respect to the softening of p 
to V, I would only refer to pavatave (Sahasram, 1. 3), 
which corresponds to papotave (Rupnath, 1. 2) ; and to 
avaladhiyena (Sah., 1. 6) for apaladhiyena (Rupn., 1. 4). 
For the whole matter see now R. Pischel, “ Grammatik der 
Prakrit-Sprachen,” 1 199. On the other hand, the consonant 
i, in the beginning of the word, stands for th, tavitave or 
tapitave representing, of course, thapitave (cf. Mahavastu, 
t. iii, p. 122, 1. 14, thapemi), and the substitution of a hard 
consonant for an aspirate is not rare in Asoka’s inscriptions, 
as Senart himself observes (l.c., t. i, p. 56 sq.). 

If that is the case, the particle iti after hasati, neglected 
by Kern and misunderstood by Senart, who makes the words 
hevam . . . hiisatlti dependent on alahami (= ‘je souhalte ’), 
reminds us that the phrase beginning with hevam is 
a quotation or, at least, forms the subject which the king 
feels himself compelled or dares to settle or to inculcate. 

Besides, I differ from M. Senart when he believes that 
sa before dhamme cannot be but a correlate to e at the 
beginning of the passage in question. In my opinion, the 
relative e ( = yani) is used adverbially with the meaning of 
‘if,’ and the particle cu may be taken either for ca with 

slight shade of an adversative meaning, or for ca in the 
sense of the conditional adverb ce. Instances of the adverb 
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yam are to be found in Childers. It is true, no instance is 
given by Childers where yan ca opens a phrase, and the 
single one which occurs to me at present is not wholly 
congruous.^ But a reasonable doubt will scarcely arise ; 
and, besides, we are open to attribute a conditional meaning 
to ca, as it has sometimes, also in the Pali texts, e.g. Ang., 
vol. V, p. 87,^ so that yan ca would be equivalent to yan ce, 
for which see Childers. If, then, sa is by no means a 
correlate to e, it must be joined to dhamme, representing 
the well-known term sadhamme (for saddhammo). 

Now the question is, whether we have in he v am . . . 
hasatiti a quotation or not. To find the solution it will 
be necessary to remember that Asoka immediately before has 
spoken of the sayings of the Buddha in general, and that in 
the passage in question he tries to inculcate one of them 
especially, w'hich best suited his own mental disposition at 
the time of the issue of the edict or the actual state of the 
Order. Bearing that in mind, I see no other way to 
understand the true meaning of the phrase hevam and so 
on but by assuming it to be a quotation. "Would it be 
possible to trace it in any of our Buddhist scriptures ? 
I think we can. 

When K. E. Neumann, among many other coincidences 
between the language of the edicts of King Asoka and that 
of the canonical Pali books to which he referred some years 
ago in the Vienna Oriental Journal (vol. xi, p. 156 sqq.), 
pointed out a parallel to the second Pillar Edict in the 
Mahaparinibbana-S., p. 36, he did not mention the Bhabra 
Edict, where cilathitika also occurs. The expression itself 
is not rare in Asoka’s edicts, but it is nowhere used by the 
king in the mode of a quotation, excepting the passage in 
the Bhabra Edict. Minayeff, in his “ Eecherches sur le 


‘ I mean Aiiguttara, vol. v, p. 191 : Yan ca khvassa gahapati tapam tapato 
akusala dhamma parihayanti, kusala dhamma abhivaddhaati, evarupam tapam 
tapitabban ti vadama. 

2 Ime ca Mahali dasa dhamma loke na samTijjeyyum, na yidha paSnayetha : 
adhammacariya visamacariya ti va dhammacariya samacariya ti va. The reading 
ca is warranted by the good Mandalay MS., also by the Phayre MS., against kho 
in the Sinhalese SiSS. and the Siamese edition. 
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Bouddhisme ” (p. 85), was the first, I suppose, who compared 
with this passage the words ia the Mahavyutpatti, 237, 90 — 
saddharmasca cirasthitiko bhavati — but he believed 
the king expressed only his own opinion when saying, 

“ Thus the Good Doctrine will be of long duration.” 

In contradistinction to my honoured predecessors, I venture 
to suggest another explanation, by which we may account 
both for the iti as well as for the hevam. The king, by 
the words hevam . . . hasati, meant to refer to 

a concise statement of the Buddha on the reasons why the 
‘ Good Doctrine ’ will endure, the very expression of which 
is now preserved in the Ahguttara (vol. iii, pp. 247=340). 
The same Sutta may occur also elsewhere, and perhaps 
the very words evam saddhammo ciratthitiko hessati 
may be brought to our knowledge. Meanwhile the words 
of the Ahguttara, Ayam hetu ayam paccayo yena 
saddhammo ciratthitiko hoti, will answer our purpose. 

As to the remaining portions of our passage, I agree with 
JI. Senart, and having myself no better materials than Senart 
had when reading hamiyaye, not pamiyaye (Skt. prama), 
and diseyam or diseya, I have also no better way to 
explain them. I take hamiyaye for an instrumental of 
the personal pronoun of the first person. It will best be 
rendered by ‘for my part,’ ‘for my person.’ Diseyam from 
dis with the meaning of the Pali verb deseti is 1 sg. 
potential. 

The whole passage, then, may be appropriately rendered 
into Pali by Yau ca kho bhante maya' deseyyam, 
“evam saddhammo ciratthitiko hessati” ti arahami 
aham thapetum. I translate it as follows; — “But if, 
reverend sirs, I for my part may point out (such a one), 
I venture to adduce (the word of the Buddha) : ‘ Thus the 
Good Doctrine will long endure.’ ” 

In the next sentence, beginning with imani bhamte and 


no passage where the personal pronoun in the instr. occurs connected 
with the verb in the active, but 1 see no reason to object to such a connection. 
3^oreover, we have to supply after deseyyam an acc. of the object, e.g. ekam 
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ending with hhasite, the verb is missing, hut we may 
easily supply hoti, unless we prefer to supply from tavitave 
tavemi (thapemi), perhaps with an additional pi (api). 
I propose to translate the opening words — “ (Moreover), 
reverend sirs, these (are) portions of the Doctrine,” or, 
probably more in accordance with the general purport of our 
edict — “ (Moreover, I adduce), reverend sirs, these passages 
«f the Doctrine.” — Yours truly. 


E. Hakdy. 
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The Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels. 
Re-edited from two Sinai MSS. and from P. de Lagarde’a 
edition of the “ Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum.” 
By Agnes Smith Lewis, M.R.A.S., and Margaret 
Dunlop Gibson, M.R.A.S. (London, 1899.) 

By the publication of the Sinai manuscripts of the 
Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels a great addition 
is made to the meagre remains of a once considerable 
literature. Before the year 1892 the Palestinian Version 
of the Gospels was known to us only from a solitary 
manuscript contained in the Vatican Library, and from 
a few fragments, published in 1875 by Dr. Land, of Leyden, 
taken from two of the Nitrian MSS. in the British Museum, 
and some fragments obtained by Tischendorf for the Imperial 
Library of St. Petersburg. The Vatican MS., which was 
written a.d. 1030, was edited by Count Miniscalchi-Erizzo 
in 1864, and was re-edited by Dr. Paul de Lagarde, being 
published in BihJiofItecn Sijriaca after the death of the latter 
scholar in 1892. 

In February of the same year, during Mrs. Lewis’s visit 
to the Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, she was 
shown by the Librarian another MS. of a Palestinian Syriac 
Lectionary, of which she photographed several pages ; and 
in the following year in the same convent another similar 
lectionary was discovered by Mr. Rendel Harris. The 
former MS. has bound up with it four leaves from another 
lectionary, and contains yet another leaf in its cover. It 
was written a.d. 1104. The latter MS. was written a.d. 1118. 
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Mrs. Lewis has edited the earlier MS., which she calls B, 
in its entirety, with the variants of A (the Vatican MS.) and 
C (the later Sinai MS.) in parallel columns. She has also 
added an introduction and a list of variants in the three 
codices. 

It is obvious at a glance that the lectionary in each of the 
tliree MSS. belongs to the same version. Moreover, “ the 
hissons in all three codices follow the same order till the end 
of Lesson clii.” The three MSS. agree also in some 
instances where one would be inclined to suspect mere 
copyists’ blunders. Thus, for example, all three MSS. have 
no equivalent for the clause, iva uTToXrjTai ei^ tS)v fUKpSiv 
TovTav, St. Matthew, xviii, 14 (p. 60). 

The two Sinai MSS., however, are independent of the 
Vatican MS. This is sufficiently clear from the fact that 
the order of lessons which they follow after Lesson clii 
differs considerably from that of the latter : moreover, 
passages are wanting in A which are found in B and C, and 
vice versa. 

That B and C are more closely connected with each other 
than with A is shown not only by the fact that, with two 
exceptions, they contain the same lessons in the same order, 
but also by the text which they exhibit. Thus, for example, 
in St. Matthew, xxiii, 10 (p. 90), where A reads ^’,£>11 IJo 
;^OOl ^ both B and C 

omit the words OOl j*,, thus making havoc of 

the sense. B, indeed, has inserted VI before but 

this, though it improves the grammar, gives an impossible 
meaning. Similarly, if we may trust the transcription, 
B and C have occasionally the same obvious scribes’ 
blunders, as, for example, in St. Matthew, xxi, 34, 37, 
40 (p. 88), where they both have ]£Qli> 1, though the plural 
IS evidently intended, and A rightly has Uiat)). Again, 
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in St. John, viii, 43, where A has correctly ^ » , B and 

C have the same blunder, (as the part. plur. masc. 

agreeing with the 2nd pers. plur.). In St. John, viii, o5 
(p. 38), both B and C omit the same important word 
In St. John, x, 28 (p. 42), B and C have ^Ojl H/s hands 
where A has rightly My hands. 

On the other hand, the variations between B and C 
preclude the possibility of any immediate connection between 
them. G cannot be copied from B, for leaving out of 
account its different spelling, it contains passages which are 
missing in B, and vice versa. Moreover, C frequently agrees 
with A against B, as for example in St. John, ix, 6 (p. 43), 
where A and C have and B has rightly which 

is also the reading of 0 in vv. 11, 15 (cf. Schwally, 
Idiotioon, p. 3f>). Similarly, in St. John, viii, 25 (p. 31), 
A and C agree in reading ^QJOIO where 

B has OOOi. Sometimes C has a reading found 

neither in A nor in B. A noteworthy instance occurs in 
St. Matthew, xii, 36 (p. 79), where C has 
^rtVVvn . for '^QD>. There seems, 

however, to be little ground for the hypothesis given in 
Mr. Rendcl Harris’s name on p. xiv of the introduction, 
viz., that the reading of G constituted ‘‘the second limb of 
an antithetical Loyion,” for the corruption of into 

(through an intermediate i] i. a very simple 

one. Moreover, the absence of the relative in C before 
shows that the pas.sage is corrupt. Mrs. Lewis’s 
translation of the variants into Greek is indeed likely to prove 
a stumbling-block to those who aie not acquainted with the 
original Syriac. Thus, on p. li of the “ List of Variants,” 
in a note on St. Luke, xxii, 44, IMrs. Lewis writes, “ Whilst 
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A and 0 liave &)? ev ar^mvia, B has a >9 kv VMP'} towtj;.” 
But the reading of B which she thus translates is OlO , 

and this is obviously the mere blunder of a scribe for the 
correct reading 

There is now extant in Palestinian Syriac about four- 
fifths of St. Matthew’s Gospel, about two - sevenths of 
St. Mark, not quite two-thirds of St. Luke, and the whole 
of St. John with the exception of some 50 verses, and to the 
greater portion of the amount that is extant we have the 
independent testimonj’^ of three MSS. 

Unfortunately all these MSS. were written at a time 
when the peculiar dialect which they represent had ceased 
to be a spoken language. The proofs of this are numerous, 
but it will be sufficient to mention the fact that the rubrics 
are in Carshuni, and that bef/i is constantly confused with 
both the ordinary and tbe inverted pe. This confusion, it 
is true, occurs in other specimens of the same dialect, but 
it is especially noteworthy in the Sinai MSS., particularly 
in B, and in any case it must denote Arabic influence. 

In grammar and spelling the Sinai MSS. for the most part 
exhibit the same peculiarities which are met with in the 
Vatican MS., the language of which has been exhaustively 
described by Nbldeke in lieilrdfje zur Kentniss der aramai&chen 
Dialekte (Z.D.M.G., xxii, pp. 443-527). 

At the same time there is a considerable difference 
between B and C, forms which occur only sporadically in 
C being common in B, and the reverse. Thus, for example, 
the use of ijodh to represent vocal sh‘ica is especially 
characteristic of B, which on the other hand frequently 
omits j/6dh where it seems necessar}', as in the passive part. 
P'^'al, e.g. = l ru«^ >, St. Matthew, v, 32 (p. 63), 

and in the masc. plur., e.g. ^OU = ^^Ou, St. Matthew, 
vii, 11 (p. 68). B has also frequently for etc. 

Both B and C are commonly less grammatical than A. 
Thus, for example, in St. John, x, 3-5 (p. 40), 
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is construed as masc. in both B and C. A has here the 
fem., as have B and C in v. 8. Similarly, we find in St. John, 
ix, 41, ^OJQfl (C Vo. r> agreeing with 

where A has ^^01 and ^olNfP^ St. Matthew, 

ix, 35 (p. 78), where A has ^ch^QS IALi^. 

B is disfigured by many copyists’ blunders, such as the 
transposition of letters and a constant tendency wrongly to 
insert the prefix J . 

In the matter of the suffixes there are some noteworthy 
forms in the Sinai MSS. Thus, for example, C has usually 
as the equivalent of ol fiaOrjTaX avrov where B has 
■ .n .vr»V7 In some cases B has e.g. St. John, 

vi, 3 (p. 38), sometimes 01 , e.g. St. Matthew, viii, 21 
(p. 72), sometimes e.g. St. Matthew, ix, 14 (p. 74). 

It is very difficult to say how such forms were pronounced 
by the scribes. That m. .VnV.7 was not intended to he 
pronounced talmulhayya is probable from the occurrence of 
the form Ol, » without the yodh, unless the yddh has 
been omitted by accident. It looks, indeed, as though the 
forms in OU and OI had arisen through a misapprehension 
of the euding ^ (pronounced ey), but how are we to explain 
this form from an original w»0 or ^oio ? 

Unfortunately the chaotic irregidarity of the spelling and 
the late date of the MSS. make it uncertain whether the 
forms are correctly given : see St. Matthew, xxii, 13 (p. 91), 
Avhere the suffixes are given differentl}' in two consecutive 
words. 

A curious pronominal form . 1 100 occurs in St. John, 
xii, 26, in A (p. 48), but appears in another place (p. 168) 
as - In the former case both B and C have - .100 

in the latter . . 1 ri . <-> • but in St. John, iii, 27 (p. 11), 
where A has ^COino, C has .r>*^.ir>o and B .10 
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It is pi’etty obvious that the text in these cases is corrupt, 
but it is not easy to see how it should be corrected, the 
change from an original ^0X0, which is suggested by 
Mr.s. Lewis, not being easilj' accounted for, even if ^QIQ 
ever stood in the original text. All the readings might 
have arisen from a form i<~> which is actually the reading 
of E in St. John, iii, 27 ; but was this ever used for the 
reflexive pronoun The readings are interesting as showing 
not only the early date at which the corruption arose, but 
also the fact that the language of the lectionary was 
practically unintelligible to the scribes who penned these MSS. 

B (and occasionally C) shows a tendency to contract the 
plur. def. of adjectives in yodh, writing, for example, - ■ * 
PhariH'c-'i. IjOj us 1st pers. sing. Imp. Aph'al occurs in all 
three iMSS. in St. Matthew, x, 32 (p. 66) ; but see Noldeke, 
Bi'itfuye, p. 407. ,iDQji as the 3rd pers. sing. Imp. P‘^‘al 

occurs in all three MSS., St. Matthew, v, 29 (p. 63) ; also 

in B and C in St. John, vi, 12 (p. 39), where A has josii ; 

in B in St. John, iii, 16 (p. 236), where C has r^oVt and 

A jQoV*; in in St. John, vi, 39 (p. 22), where A has 

and C ; jjjaOj occurs in B in St. John, xi, 50, 

where and 0 have jOCu ; ^oL is found in B, , 
in C, .St. Luke, xxi, 18 (p. 240), where A has jOQjZ; 
^O^Oi in B and C, St. John, x, 28 (p. 42), where A has 

; see, however, Noldeke, Bcih ugc, p. 501. 

Dr. Nestle considers that these Lectionui'ies arc not taken 
from a complete version of the Gospels, but are translated 
directly from Greek Lectionaries. His argument, as given 
on p. xvi, is as follows : “ In one of the parallel passages 
of Codcl. A and B, .John, xvii, 7, occurs the word t'^vcov, 
which in Greek allows of two meanings, and it is taken 
in Lesson xlii (p. 53) in the meaning of ‘ I knew,’ 
and in Lesson cl (p. 190) in that of ‘they knew.’ 
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This would not have been the case if the copyist had copied 
both passages from the same Syriac Gospel.” This 
argument, however, is not very conclusive, for it is evident 
that both lessons were translated by the same person, and 
it is therefore difficult to understand why he should have 
rendered the same word differently. Moreover, C reads 
Qir* on p. 52, as do all three MSS. on p. 190. It is possible, 
therefore, that 01^* (^or e^vayKav) was the original reading 
in both Lessons, and that in A and B is either 

a corruption or a subsequent correction from the reading 
eyvav. 

In St. Luke, ii, 14, both Sinai MSS. agree with “ The 
Liturgy of the Kile” in reading for 

C also agrees with it in reading - See “The Liturgy 

of the Kile,” edited by the Rev. G. Margoliouth, in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1896. 

There are some curious blunders in the Introduction 
which are not corrected in the list of Errata. Thus, it is 
stated on p. xiv that “ both ” codices “ have ^nVnrftoAvn 
for ^o;£QS3ASd in St. Matthew, xi, 5,” and on p. xxv that 
“ 01^03 in all three Codices is probabl}' a mistake for 
niV.n>^ ” ! 

A has accidentally been omitted after Oljo, St. Matthew, 
viii, 20, in C : see the facsimile given in Stadia Sinaitica, 
i, p. 93. 

The book is well printed, and the editors are to be 
congratulated on the form in which their labours have been 
given to the world. 


A Hand-List of the Muham.madan Manuscripts in the 
Library of the University of Cambridge. By 
E. G. Browne, M.A., M.B., M.R.A.S. 

When a scholar of European reputation, who in his own 
department stands pre-eminent, devotes many months of 
j 11. A. s. 1901. 22 
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toil to the cataloguing of a not very important collection 
of MSS., the gratitude which we rightly feel for his arduous 
and unselfish labours is not untinged with a measure of 
regret. And so when Mr. E. Gr. Browne, to whom we 
owe a very large proportion of such accurate and intimate 
knowledge concerning the Babis and their faith as we 
possess, and who has unveiled for us for the first time the 
mysterious teachings of the Huriifis, turns aside from the 
task, which he alone can adequately discharge, of interpreting 
for us the doctrines and aspirations of those strange sects 
that have come to life within the fold of Islam, and spends 
his precious time in the compilation of this Catalogue, 
a work for which a lesser man would amply have sufficed, 
we are unable wholly to repress a feeling somewhat akin to 
disappointment. 

It is not that we underrate the value of the cataloguer’s 
work ; the cataloguing of a great collection, such as that 
of the British Museum, is a task worthy of all the energies 
of the most gifted scholar ; and it is a matter of universal 
congratulation that the duty of drawing up the catalogue 
of the Muhammadan MSS. in the national collection fell 
into the hands of so talented and painstaking an Orientalist 
as Dr. Eieu, whose admirable and invaluable volumes will 
remain an abiding monument of his marvellous accuracy and 
profound scholarship. 

But with the Cambridge collection the case is different ; 
it is not sufficiently extensive to be really representative of 
any one of the great Muhammadan literatures, while by far 
the larger proportion of the books it does contain are 
naturally enough to be found in one or more of the greater 
libraries. None the less, there is at Cambridge a considerable 
number of very rare and valuable work.s, even some which 
are unique in this country, if not in Europe. It was 
therefore very desirable that someone should catalogue the 
collection ; and though we may on the one hand be inclined 
to grudge the time and labour spent by an eminent scholar 
over the task, we must on the other congratulate ourselves 
that it has been accomplished by one so thoroughly qualified 
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to bring it to a successful issue. For it is superfluous to say 
that whatever work Mr. Browne takes in hand, whether 
or not it he worthy of his learning and ability, is carried 
out in the true spirit of scholarship, and consequently cannot 
fail to be profitable to every student of Muhammadan thought 
and culture. 

Mr. Browne has prefixed to his Catalogue a list of the 
rarer Arabic and Persian works belonging to the collection 
in question, but he has said nothing as to any of the Turkish 
MSS. mentioned in the volume. There are, however, two of 
these which, if not very important, are at least extremely 
rare. One is the first volume of an early verse translation 
of the Mesnevi of Jelal-ud-Din Riimi. This is dedicated 
to a Sultan Murad, and the MS. is dated a.h. 840. In that 
year the throne was occupied by MurM II, so he is probably 
the sovereign referred to, the more especially as there was 
considerable literary activity in Turkey during his reign. 
So far as I am aware, this translation is quite unknown 
except from the present MS. The other is a version of 
the romance of Leyli and Mejnun made in a.h. 920 by 
a poet called Sevda’i. No poet of this name is mentioned 
by the Ottoman biographers ; and so but for this Cambridge 
MS. he and his work might have remained for ever in 
oblivion. 

E. J. W. G. 

R. PiscHEL. Gkamhatik der Prakrit - Sprachen. 
(Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Alter- 
tumskunde, Bd. i, H. 8.) 8vo ; 430 pp. (Strassburg : 
Karl J. Trlibner, 1900.) 

More than forty years have passed since Lassen published 
his “ Institutiones linguae Prakriticae” (Bonn, 1837), at 
a time when the Prakrit literature was all but unknown 
in Europe. Though the difficulties with which he had to 
contend were great, his work was an admirable one, and 
nothing would have been more natural than that he should 
have found many successors. But we all know that this was 
not so. The sister language of the Prakrits, Pali, has been 
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but Piscbel only remarks that there is some connection 
between the two, and it is impossible to go further. The 
linguistic arguments adduced by Grarrez are not sufficient to 
prove his thesis, and the same must be said wnth regard to 
the proof which he thinks to have found in the fact that 
Hala, the compiler of the first Prakrit anthology, is reported 
to have been a king of Maharastra. Prakrit lyrics must 
have flourished long before his time, and most probably in 
various parts of India. Jacobi, who has largely contributed 
to our knowledge of Prakrit, was of opinion that Hala maj' 
be identical with the king Satavahana of Pratisthana men- 
tioned in Jaina sources. The Ardhamagadhi, the language 
of the old Jaina Sutras, differs from Haharastri in so many 
points that the two dialects cannot be identified, but they are 
still so closely connected that it is difficult to think that they 
originated in countries very distant from each other. The 
jMaharastrT, as we know it, seems to have been influenced by 
different dialects, and this fact points to the conclusion that 
it had been developed as a literary language before Hiila’s 
time, and its name ma}' be accounted for quite as well by 
the fact that the first collection of 3Iahara.^trI verses was 
made in the Maratha country, which was also, in later times, 
renowned for its literature (Ealaramayaua, x, 74). Pischel 
remarks (§ 12) that some of the principal phonetical 
characteristics of this language are due to the fact that it 
was especially used in songs, that is to say, to reasons which 
have nothing at all to do with any locality, and the influence 
which Sanskrit has always exerted on this, as on the other 
Prakrits, has largely contributed to make the question of 
locality very difficult. 

Still greater is the influence which Sanskrit has exerted 
on the chief prose dialect of the plays, the Sauraseni. The 
accentuation seems to be the same, while Pischel is of 
opinion that the Maharilstrl has retained the old Vedic 
accent, a question which I am not qualified to enter upon. 
The use of Deil words is very limited in the Sauraseni, 
and wo often almost have an impression that passages in 
this dialect are simply translated from Sanskrit. 
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With regard to some other Prakrits mentioned by the 
grammarians, they seem to denote not one, but different 
dialects. I think this to be the case with Paisacl. Hema- 
candra knows two kinds of Paisacl, and other grammarians 
still more. But the question is here almost impossible to 
solve, because we do not possess any Paisacl texts. 

With regard to the Apabhraihsas, it is quite certain that 
verj^ different languages are described under this name. 
Apabhrarhsa means vernacular. But some Indian writers 
tell us that the Apabhramsas become Prakrits when used 
in literary works. I do not think that they mean to say 
that there was any essential difference between the spoken 
vernaculars and the literary Apabhramsas. Sanskrit and 
the Prakrits have naturally exerted their influence on poets 
writing in vernacular, in old times as nowadays. But that 
does not authorize us to state that the poet’s language has 
ceased to be a vernacular. As an Apabhraiiisa we must 
also consider the BhakkT. The use of vernaculars in the 
plays is expressly allowed by Bharata (cf. Pischel, § 5, 
though he explains the passage differently), and the 
occurrence of such a dialect in the Mrcchakatika has 
therefore nothing extraordinary about it. 

The real Prakrits, on the other hand, were no more 
vernaculars, but literary languages, to a great extent 
remodelled on grammatical schemes. The Indian derivation 
of the word is not very probable. Pischel (§ 30) thinks 
that Prilkit means “plain, ordinary language,” as opposed 
to Sanskrit, and this derivation seems to be the only natural 
one. But the fact remains that the Prakrits were literary 
languages, and not really spoken vernaculars ; in other 
words, they must be learnt partly from books. And this 
is perhaps the principal reason that we have so many 
Prakrit grammarians. From later times we have, I think, 
a direct proof that the authors used the grammars. I am 
unable to explain the relation between Hemacandra’s 
grammar and Somadeva’s Lalitavigraharajanataka otherwise. 
That Somadeva, who was certainly no very good philologist, 
sins against Hemacandra’s rules, cannot, I think, make the 
supposition improbable. 
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In most published texts vre now find a great discordance 
between the Prakrit and the rules of the grammarians, and 
this fact has very early been taken notice of. Thirty years 
ago Professor Pischel himself used the fact that only the 
Bengali recension of the Sakuntala has a consistent Prakrit, 
mainly in accordance with the rules of Vararuci, as his 
chief argument for the authenticity of this recension. Since 
that time he has made very minute investigations into the 
matter, and the results are now collected in his grammar. 
He has collated numerous editions and manuscripts, and 
shown that, in spite of the great confusion prevailing in 
most of them, there are still numerous traces to show that, 
in many cases, the original readings have been in accordance 
with the rules of the grammarians. His conclusion is, 
then, that we very often have to correct the manuscripts 
so as to agree with the grammar. He has collected a vast 
material in his grammar, and every future editor will be 
able to overlook all facts regarding the different critical 
questions connected with Prakrit. It seems to me that he 
has proved his thesis, and that, when good authors seem 
to sin against grammar, it is the fault of the manuscripts. 

But a difficult question will remain : how many Indian 
authors were really able to write a consistent Prakrit? 
The chronological history of Prakrit literature still remains 
to be written. We are now able to fix approximately the 
date of many of the plays. But only in three of them do 
we find a consistent Prakrit — in the Mrcchakatika, the 
UrvasI, and the Bengali recension of the Sakuntala. With 
regard to Srlharsa we cannot judge from Cappeller’s edition, 
because he does not give the various readings, and seems 
to have corrected in a rather arbitrary way. And most 
other editions are not at all critical. We only know that 
Eajasekhara, in the tenth century, confounded the two 
Prakrit dialects which he used, though he himself boasts 
of his knowledge of the various languages. But a large 
portion of the Prakrit literature has not been found as yet. 
Many poets are mentioned in different sources, but we do 
not know more than their names. Pischel gives a list 
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of such names (§ 13), and tries to give more details about 
some of them. But a wide field seems here to be open 
for future research. Some dialects, e.g. that used by the 
Digambara Jains, are still very little known, and especially 
we may hope that more Apahhraihsa texts will be found. 
In these languages we will probably find the connecting 
link between the modern vernaculars and the languages of 
the inscriptions, which latter were, I regret to say, excluded 
from the Prakrit grammar in the plan of the Griindriss. 
Else I think almost every question connected with Prakrit 
philology has been discussed in Pischel’s grammar. 

The first chapters contain a summary of the known 
Prakrit literature, a short description of the different 
Prakrits, and states the position of these languages in the 
linguistic history of India (§§ 1-30). Then follows an account 
of the Prakrit grammarians (§§31-44), phonology (§§ 45-354), 
etymology (§§ 355-594), and at the end some remarks on the 
formation of words and on compounds (§§ 595-603). 

It is impossible to go into details — their number is too 
immense. I have only been able to mention some of the 
problems discussed in the grammar. As Professor Pischel 
has not only related facts, but very often given his explana- 
tion, and also criticized, sometimes very strongly, the views 
of others, his work is likely to raise discussion, and future 
research will certainly modify many of his results. But 
he has laid a solid foundation, and inaugurated a truly 
scientific Prakrit philolog5^ 

iSxEN Koxow. 

Camherldj, Decemher 19, 1900. 


C.^TALOGUE DE LA CoLLECTIOX DE M.VNUSCRIT.S OrIEXTAUX 
(Arabes, Persans, et Turcs) formee par M. Charles 
S cHEFER et acquise par TE'tat, public par E. Blochet, 
Sous-Biblioth^caire au Departement des Manuscrits de 
la Bibliotheque Nationale. (Paris: Leroux, 1900.) 

To students of Muhammadan literature this volume 
affords a rare intellectual pleasure. That the collection of 
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mamiscripts formed by the late M. Schefer was of extra- 
ordinary interest and value has long been a matter of 
notoriety amongst all persons interested in these matters ; 
and now at last, thanks to M. Blochet, we are able to see 
that its reputation, great as it was, is transcended by the 
reality. With rare opportunities M. Schefer combined an 
equally rare taste and judgement, and it may be doubted 
whether so fine a collection of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish 
manuscripts has ever been formed by a private individual. 
Of the 789 MSS. (275 «>•., 276 pers., 238 turk.) which it 
comprises hardly one is uninteresting or even mediocre, 
while many are of priceless value. The fate of the collection 
was long in doubt, and it will be a matter of deep satis- 
faction to all that it has at length been acquired by the 
Bibliotheque Rationale, which has earned the deep gratitude 
of all students by its praiseworthy liberality in placing its 
treasures at their disposal. 

In the limits of this review it will only be possible to 
call attention to some of the gems of this superb collection, 
which will be arranged in the following classes : (1) old 
dated MSS. ; (2) old undated MSS. ; (3) MSS. which, though 
not very old, are remarkable for their rarity. In the two 
first classes an asterisk is prefixed to those MSS. which have 
a special interest apai t from their age. The new class-marks 
assigned to the MSS. by the Bibliotheque Rationale {Fondx 
aralK, A'os. 5816-6090; SiippL persan, Nos. 1303-1578; 
Suppl. turc, Nos. 95i— 1194) are in all cases those to which 
reference is made. 


I. Old dated MSS. 

No. o902 (a.h. 325). The Mudkhal, or Introduction to 
Astronomy, of Ja'far b. Muh. al-Balkhi (fA.H. 272). 
*No. 5908 (a.h. 415). Yol. ii of the great Biographical 
Dictionary of al-Bukhari, the celebrated traditionist 
(t A.H. 256). See H. Kh., 2174. 

No. 6041^ (v.H. 505). Fragment of Qur’an, copied in 
Sistan. 
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No. 5883 (a.h. 528). Al-Maydani’s (f a.h. 518) Kitdhu’s- 
sdmi fi’l-asdmi, with Persian glosses, followed by the 
Biwdn of an-Nabigha. 

*No. 5938 (a.h. 547). Another of al-Maydani’s works, 
entitled Ni(zhcitu’t-farf ft ‘ilml’ s-sarf, copied from the 
autograph. 

*No. 6080 (a.h. 554). A work on India by Abu Rayhan 
al-Biriini (f a.h. 440). It is not clear whether or 
no this is the well-kuown Sistorj of India edited and 
translated by Sachau. 

*No. 5913 (a.h. 559). The D'lwdn of IbnuT-Hajjaj al- 
Baghdadi (f a.h. 391). 

*No. 6018 (a.h. 563). The Hamdsa of Diya’u’d-Din 
HibatuTlah al-‘Alawi (+a.h. 542). See H. Kh., 
4639. 

*No. 6042 (a.h. 567). A treatise on Prosody, called al-Iqnd‘, 
by the Sahib Isma'il b. ‘Abbad (f a.h. 385). 

*No. 5923 (a.h. 575). A work on Medicine by Abu’l- 
Hasan Sa‘id (t 495). 

*No. 5956 (a.h. 579). Vol. ix of the Huli/atu’l-aHdiyd of 
Abu Nu'aym al-Isfahani (f a.h. 430). 

*No. 5914 (a.h. 583). The Hiili/afn’l-miiJ/ddara of Abii 
Mansur ath-Tha‘alibl (t a.h. 429). 

•No. 5976 (a.h. 589). G/tanbic’ /-Qur’an ua’l-Haditli, by 

Abii ‘Ubayd Ahmad al-Hirawi (f a.h. 401). 

No. 5847 (a.h. 634). A very fine copy of the Maqiundt of 
al-Hariri, containing 99 miniatures. (A facsimile 
is given.) 

•No. 1314 (a.h. 635). A unique history of the Seljiiqs 
entitled Ed/iatn ’.«-_&'«(7Mr,byNajmu’d-Din ar-Rawandi. 
Apart from its historical importance this MS. is 
remarkable for the numerous dialect-verses (w'ljy.^) 
which it contains. (See J.E.A.S. for Jan., 1900, 
p. 147.) 

No. 1571 (a.h. 649). The Sbjdsat-ndma of the NidhamuT- 
Mulk (Ia.h. 485). This MS. formed the basis of 
M. Schefer’s edition of that excellent work. 
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No. 1368 (a.h. 662). Persian translation of the Tanhihu'l- 
Ghdfilm of Abu’l-Layth Nasr as-Samarqandi (t a.h. 
375). Pac-simile given. 

No. 5911 (a.h. 662). Vol. iv of Ibnu’l-Athir’s great 
history. 

No. 1562 (a.h. 663). The Baklitiyar-numa. 

No. 1405 (a.h. 644-668). Four tracts, including the 
Hadd’iqu’s - dhr of Eashidu’d - Din Watwat, and 
another treatise on the poetic art by Qawami of 
Ganja. 

*No. 1482 (a.h. 668). The Tafhhn (or Astronomy) of 
al-Biruni (t a.h. 440). Another MS. of the same 
work transcribed a few years later (a.h, 685) is 
preserved in the British Museum (Add. 7697). 

*No. 1442 (a.h. 676). Explanation of the Arabic verses 
occurring in Nasru’llah’s version of Kalila and 
Biinna. Of this also a slightly older MS. (a.h. 626) 
is preserved in the British Museum (Add. 5965). 

No. 5961 (a.h. 684). Some moral sentences in the hand- 
writing of the celebrated calligraphist Yaqutu’l- 
Musta'simi. There is also (No. 6082) an entire 
Qur’an transcribed by the same expert penman. 

No. 1491 (a.h. 686). The Mupbat-ndma of Shaykh 
Faridu’d-Din ‘Attar. 

No. 5856 (a.h. 689). The first two vols. of Ibnu’l-Athir’s 
great history. 

^No. 5939 (a.h. 690). A copy of Ibn Abi Usaybi'a’s 
(t a.h. 668) well-known Bioyraqihieis of Eminent 
Physicians. 

No. 5855 (a.h. 691). The KituhiCl-Ahhhdr hi-faica’ icUG- 
Akhydr of Abu Bakr Muh. b. Ibrahim b. Ya'qub. 
See R. Kh., 245. 

^No. 1434 (a.h. 696). The Khusraw-ndma of Shaykh 
Faridu’d-Din ‘Attar. 

INo. 59/5 (.i,.h. 697). The Rifdhu’z-Ziydrdt, or “Pilgrim’s 
Guide,” of Abu’l- Hasan ‘Ali b. Abi Bakr al-Hirawi 
(t a.h. 611). 
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The eighth century of the hijra is represented by the 
following dated MSS. : — a.h. 704 (IN’o. 5947) ; a.h. 720 
(No. 1372), two astronomical and arithmetical treatises in 
Persian by Gushyar ; a.h. 721 (No. 5866), the Mirdtu’z- 
Zamdn of Ibn SihtiT- Jawzi ; a.h. 724 (No. 5937), a copy 
from the autograph of the ‘Uqiuhi'l-jumdn of al-Ja‘hari ; 
A.H. 729 (No. 1433), a Persian treatise on Sufi theolog}', 
entitled MisbdJtu’l-Hiddya ; a.h. 739 (No. 1306), a Persian 
treatise on celestial mechanics entitled Jahdn-i-Bdnish, from 
the Arabic of al-Mas‘udi; a.h. 768 (No. 1387), Rashid-i- 
"Watwat’s Sayings of the Four Orthodox Caliphs ; a.h. 768 
(No. 6040), Chinese calendars, with marginal notes in 
Chinese, by Abu Muh. ‘Ata; a.h. 770 (No. 5894) ; a.h. 776 
(No. 5915) ; A.H. 783 (No. 5874), the Ansdh of as-Sam‘ani ; 
a.h. 795 (No. 5827), as - Safadi’s Tuhfatu Dhmci’l-albdb ; 
A.H. 797 (No. 5953), AbuT-Fida’s history; a.h. 799 
(No. 5877). 

The following dated Persian MSS. of the ninth century of 
the hijm also deserve notice : — a.h. 826 (No. 1443), a history 
of the Mongols, in verse, by Shamsu’d-Uin Kashi, ^ with 24 
miniatures, composed by order of Ghazan Khan ; a.h. 831 
(No. 1415), the Dhqfar-ndma, containing the Aphorisms 
of Buzurjmihr; a.h. 845 (No. 1465), the Biimn of KamM 
of Khujand ; a.h. 861 (No. 1398), eight tracts, including 
Nasir-i-Khusraw’s Ran'shana’i-numa and Sa‘ddat- nd?jia ; 
A.H. 872 (No. 1438), the Tdrikh-i-Guzida ; a.h. 879 
(Np. 1417), the Raushand'i-ndtiia of Nasir-i-Khiisraw, and 
the Quatrains of ‘Umar Khayyam. 


II. Old UXD.ATED MSS. 

Ninth century of the Christian era. 
No. 6087. Fragment of a Kiific Qur’an. 


' See J.lt.A.S. t'oi Oct., lUOO, p. "GO. 
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Tenth century. 

Nos. o935 and 6002. Fragments of tlie Qur’an. 

*No. 5983. The Kituhiitl-Jarh >caH- Ta‘clil of Abu Muh. 
‘Abdu’r-Eahraan ar-Eazi (f a.h. 327). 

Eleventh century. 

*No. 6017. The Kitabii’I-Kund ■ird' I- Asmd of Abu Bishr 
Muh. al-Dawlabi (t a.h. 320). 

*No. 6090. A Refutation of Heretics (Shi'ites, Kharijites, 
and Mu'tazilites) by Abu Bakr Muh. al-Ashkari 
al-Baqqalani (a.h. 472). 

Twelfth century. 

No. 6019. Abu Mansur ath-Tha‘alibi’s Kitdhu’ t-Tamaihthv.l 
wa’ l-Muhdclardt. 

Nos. 983, 984, and 986. Fragments of Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, and Armenian manuscripts. 

Thirteenth century. 

Nos. 5898 (Ansdb of as-Sam‘ani) ; 5903 (Mirdtu’z-Zamdn 
of Ibn .Sibti’l- Jawzi) ; 5909 (Ibnu’l - Jawzi’s 

Muntaclham) ; 5910 (Ibnu’l - Athir) ; 5921-5922 
(Ibnu’d-Dubaythi’s suppl. to Ibnu’l -Khatib’s great 
History of Baghdad) ; 5951 (vol. xii of Ibn Sa‘d 
al-Basri’s Tubaqdt)-, 5966 (two treatises of Avicenna); 
5985 (az-Zamakhshari’s RabVu’l-Abrdr)\ 6030 (the 
KitdbiCl-Khardj of A'ahya b. Adam) ; 6082 (Qur’an, 
transcribed by Yaqutu’l-Musta'.simi). 

Fourteenth-century Persian MSS. 

No. 1429. The Musibat-ndma and Asrur-ndinia of Faridu’d- 
Din ‘Attar, and some of Sana’i’s poems. 

No. 1556. The Jahdn-Kushd of Juvayni, and a history 
of the Scdjuqs of Rum entitled Tahsiratu’l-Khazin (?). 

No. 1561. The Tuzuk (Institutions) of Ghazan Khan the 
^Mongol. 
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III. MSS. REMARKABLE FOR THEIR RARITY, BUT NOT FOR 
THEIR AGE. 

1. Arabic Works. 

1^0. 6013. The treatise of al-Jahidh (fA.H. 255) on the 
Virtues of the Turks. 

No. 6006. Ihn Qutayba’s (t a.h. 271) Kitdhu’s-Sii/dsat 
ica’l-Imdinat. 

No. 6068. Al-Baladhuri’s (fA.H. 279) Ansdhu’ l-Ashrdf. 

Nos. 6056, 6057. Yols. viii and x of Ibn Ha’ik’s (fA.H. 
334) Iklilfi cmsdhi Himyar xca Muluki-lid. 

No. 5838. Vol. iii (a.h. 250—315) of Ibn Miskawayh’s 
(fA.H. 421) TajdrihxCl-TJmam. 

No. 6039. Abii ‘Umar b. Yusuf al-Qurtubi’s (fA.H. 463) 
Ansdhidl-'Arah xra'l-‘Ajam. 

No. 5926. Al-Bakharzi’s (fA.H. 476) Dumyatu’l-Qap'. 

No. 5982. Yol. iv of the History of Muslim al-Lahji, to 
A.H. 627. 

No. 5889. The History of Philosophers of Jamalu’d-Din 
al-Qifti (fA.H. 646). 

No. 5964. Another History of Philosophers, composed in 
the seventh century of the hijra. 

2. Persian Works. 

No. 1529. A modern copy of the irery rare D'ncdn of 
Riidagi. 

No. 1436. A modern copy of Ibn Isfandiyar’s History of 
Taharistdn. 

Nos. 1536 and 1553. Tivo rare histories of the Seljuqs of 
Bum, the former of the fourteenth and the latter of 
the fifteenth century of our era. 

Nos. 1435^ and 1542. Two modern copies of quatrains 
(in W. Persian dialect) of Baba Tahir ‘Uryan 
“ the Lur.” 

No. 1318. The ZdJuf-Musdfirin of Nasir-i-Khusraw. 
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Ifos. Io44-154o. Two modern MSS. of the Safar-ndma of 
the same (used by M. Schefer in his ed. and transl. 
published in 1881). 

Xo. 1578. Notes on the biography of the same, prepared 
for M. Schefer in Persia. 

No. 1502. A modern copy of the rare D'mdn of Qatran. 

No. 1371. The Marzithun-ndma, of which M. Schefer 
published a portion in vol. ii of his Chredomathie 
Pi^rsaiv (pp. ; see also pp. 194-211 of that 

volume. 

No. 1485h The Bi-mr-ndma of Faridu’d-Din ‘Attar. 

Nos. 1375, 1563, and 1556. Three copies of the Jahdn- 
Kushd of .Juwayni, of which also M. Schefer published 
a portion in the volume just referred to (pp. ; 

134-193). 

No. 1419. A history of the Mongol sovereign Uljaytu 
Khar-handa, by AbuT-Qasim ‘Abdu’llah al-Kashani, 
one of the scribes who collaborated with Rashidu’d- 
Din in the compilation of his great Jdmi‘u’t- 
Tniciinkh. 

Nos, 1424 and 1559. The MaJdlisu’l-'Ushshdq of Abu’l- 
Ghazi Sultan Husayn b. Mansiir b. Bayqara (a.h. 
908). 

Nos. 1385 and 1483. Two copies (the first modern, the 
second of the seventeenth century) of the Tdrikh-i- 
Rashidi of Mirza Muhammad Haydar Dughlat. 

Nos. 1400 and 1546. Two Babi MSS., the first described 
as a fragment of the [? Persian] Bcnjdn, the second 
a poem. 

These are only some of the gems of the collection ; but, 
apart from several interesting Turkish MSS. (including 
a large number in Eastern Turk! or Chaghatay) which we 
have not space to enumerate, there are many others 
which would make the fortune of any ordinary collection. 
For fuller information we refer the reader to M. Blochet’s 
excellent Catnlogne, which ought to be in the hands of every 
lover of Muhammadan literature. 
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While heartily congratulating the Bibliotheque Nationale 
on this noble acquisition, and M. Blochet on the successful 
accomplishment of his most valuable and scholarly work 
(which contains, besides the necessary indexes of titles and 
names, twelve fine fac-similes of pages from some of the most 
interesting MSS.), may we be permitted to express the hope 
that ere long the publication of complete catalogues of the 
Persian and Turkish MSS. by the Administration of that 
great and liberal Library will lay us under a still deeper 
obligation ? 

E. G. B. 


Die ALTE Landschaft Babyloniex nach den Arabischen 
Geographen. Von Dr. M. Streck. (Leiden: Brill, 1900.) 

This, when finished, will be a most valuable work, for, in 
the convenient form of a summarj' (the authorities being 
indicated in the footnotes), Dr. Streck here translates all the 
information contained in the numerous texts of the Arab 
geographers concerning Babylonia or ‘Irak, the capital 
province of the Moslem Empire during Abbasid times. 
The prior third of the work is now issued, and Dr. Streck 
may be congratulated for his industry in thus expanding 
into a volume his prize essay, to which had been awarded 
the first place on the list for 1896-1897 by the Faculty of 
Philosophy in the Leipsic University. 

In chapter i Dr. Streck starts with an enumeration of the 
frontiers of ‘Irak, and then passes on to describe the system 
of canals running between the Euphrates and Tigris. Next 
follows (pp. 47-171, namely, to the close of the present 
instalment) a careful summary of what the earlier Arab 
geographers have written on the subject of the topography 
of Baghdad. The basis of all the above — alike of the canal 
system and of the Baghdad topograph}' — rests primarily 
on the authority of Ibn Serapion, for without his minute 
description of the watercourses no map of Lower Mesopotamia 
or plan of Baghdad could be drawn up, based merely on what 
has come down to us in the writings of Ya'kubi, Khatib, and 


J.K.A.S. 1901. 
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Yakut. It would be easy for anyone wbo has worked over 
the same ground as is now so studiously examined by 
Dr. Streck to criticize minor details in his summary, but to 
do so would be hardly fair, and, indeed, could serve no useful 
purpose. It is, however, to be regretted that Dr. Streck did 
not work out his own plan of mediaeval Baghdad. He has 
had the misfortune to reproduce the one published with the 
text of Ibn Serapion in the April number of this Journal for 
1895, then admittedly given only as a sketch, and which in the 
number for October, 1899, was cancelled in favour of plans 
drawn up from fuller knowledge. Now, though his preface 
is dated September, 1900, Dr. Streck states that he had not yet 
seen our J ournal for the previous year (he writes that in the 
Munich Library it “ noch nicht eingelaufen war ”) ; to which 
we may be permitted the observation that it is surely curious 
how Dr. Streck, with later authorities under his eyes, should 
not have seen occasion to make some change for the better 
in a sketch-plan published five years ago, which a further 
reference to Yakut and other authorities dealing with the 
remaining parts of ‘Irak ought to have shown him to have 
been inexact. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the two thirds remaining to 
be published of this work will soon be given to the public, 
and with a complete index. The foreign plan of publishing 
a volume piecemeal, or in sections, is certainly not one that 
recommends itself to readers ; though doubtless to a writer 
who is anxious to lay his work before fellow scholars without 
delay, it presents some advantages. Too often, however, we 
are left with a Theil I for all comfort, as, for example, in 
a work referred to by Dr. Streck, namely, Iran in Mittelalter 
by Paul Schwartz, of which the first part — and this appeared 
in 1896 — has to the present day remained an unfinished 
morsel. 


G. Le Strange. 
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Der Musterstaat DES AlearabT aus DEM Arabischen 
UBERTRAGEN, vou Dp. F. Dieterici, Professop an der 
Univepsitat Berlin. (Leiden : E. T. Brill, 1900.) 

The study of Arabian Philosophy, fraught as it is with 
particular dilSculties, has never counted many followers 
either in the ranks of Oriental scholars or in those of 
classical students and philosophers. To grasp its compKcated 
problems, one not only requires a thorough knowledge of 
the Arabic ‘language, with all its wealth of stereotyped 
technical terms, hut also an intimate acquaintance with 
Greek Philosophy in general, with the systems of Aristotle 
and Plato and their later ramifications, the Neo-Platonism 
in particular. The lack of originality which characterizes 
the whole system of Arabian science is scarcely in any 
of its branches more marked than in the philosophy. It 
is, in fact, an eclecticism, a midum coDijwsifttni, the different 
elements of which are derived from Peripatecism, Platonism, 
Stoicism, and Neo-Platonism, the last undoubtedly being 
the foremost of these ingredients. Neo-Platonism, though 
it borrowed something from all the earlier philosophical 
systems, was mainly the outgrowth of Plato’s doctrine 
of the IBia, and is the backbone of the whole system of 
Arabian Philosophy, which is very fitly characterized 
by that incomparable Arabic scholar, William Wright, as 
a system of Greek thought, expressed in Semitic tongue 
and modified by Oriental influences. 

The complicated character of the system of Arabian 
Philosophy accounts also in the main for the fact that the 
works treating of it, and particularly of its relationship 
to Greek Philosophy, are exceedingly scanty and limited. 
In order to be able to do justice to the work that has been 
done in this branch of science by Professor Dieterici, the 
editor and translator of the book we are about to review, 
we think it appropriate to give a short survey of the most 
noteworthy works on this subject which have appeared 
during the last seventy years. 
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About seventy years ago Schmolders, in his two works, 

“ Documenta philosophiae Arabum ” and “ Essai sur les 
ecoles philosophiques chez les Arabes,” endeavoured, not 
without success, to infuse fresh life into the study of the 
complex doctrines of Greek-Arabian Philosophy, and was 
followed b}’ Munk, who wrote “ Melanges de philosophie 
juive et arabe.” Greater light was thrown upon this subject 
by Ernest Renan, who elucidated the origin and substance 
of the systems of Greek Philosophy as represented by the 
Syrians and Arabs, in two books, which are to be counted 
among his best and most scientific works; viz. “ De 
Philosophia Peripatetica apud Syros ” and “ Averroes et 
I’Averroisme.” A very able pendant to this last-named 
work has only recently appeared from the pen of another 
well-known French scholar, Baron Carra de Yaux, who, 
under the title “ Avicenne,” published a very scholarly 
work on the writings and teachings of the great Arabic 
philosopher. 

Fresh ground has been broken by Professor Dieterici. 
Since the days of Schmolders, Munk, and Renan, he has 
undoubtedly done the most important and systematic work 
in the province of Arabian Philosophy. After having made 
his mark as an Arabic scholar by his edition of the well- 
known poetical treatise on Arabic grammar, the Alfiya, and 
of the Dlwan of the famous poet al-MutanabbI, he devoted 
his whole time and energy to the exposition and elucidation 
of Arabian Philosoph}', and in an imposing series of works 
(compare his books, “ Mikrokosmos, ” “ Makrokosmos, ” 
“Logic,” “Psychology,” “Propaedeutics,” “Anthropology,” 
“ Darwinism in the Tenth and Nineteenth Centuries,” 
“Natural Philosophy,” etc.) most abty represented the 
science of the Arabs in the ninth and tenth centuries. 
The works are based in the first place on the doctrine of 
that semi - religious and semi - philosophical society, the 
as-Safd, Brothers of Sincerity, who, in a series of 
fifty-one treatises, presented an encyclopaedia of the whole 
range of the existing scientific knowledge of that age. 
Another eminently useful work, tending towards the same 
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object, was the editing and translating by Dieterici of the 
so-called “Theology of Aristotle,” which played such an 
important role in philosophy throughout the Middle Ages. 
This book was for more than a thousand years looked upon 
as a genuine work of Aristotle, but only after the translation 
by Dieterici had appeared it was found out with certainty 
by Valentin Rose, the great authority on the later Greek 
literature, though already so surmised by Munk and Dieterici, 
that the book was in fact but an Arabic translation, or 
rather paraphrase, of the “ Enneads of Plotin,” the main 
work of the 'Neo-Platonic system. 

During the last ten years Dieterici turned his special 
attention to the great Arabic philosopher and scientist, 
al-FarabI, who is followed to a very great extent in the 
doctrines and scientific speculations of almost all the later 
writers. Al-Farabl, the author of the “ Musterstaat,” was, 
like most of these philosophers, a physician. He was born 
at Farab, in Turkestan, whence his nisba al-Farabi, made 
his studies at Baghdad, became physician to the Emir 
Saif ad-Daula, and died at Damaskus in 950. He was 
a prolific writer in all branches of science. Steinschneider 
has written an interesting essay on him in the “ Memoires 
de I’Academie de St. Petersbourg,” serie m, tome xiii, 
and enumerates therein not less than 103 works of 
al-Farabr, of which, however, only a small portion has 
come down to us. Two of his works were published in 
1638, in Paris, under the title, which certainly is misleading, 
“ Alpharabii opera omnia ” ! Two hundred years later, in 
1836, two others were published by Schmolders in his 
work “ Documenta phUosophiae Arabum,” and eight of 
his smaller essays were edited and translated by Dieterici, 
1890-92, under the title “ Philosophische Abhandlungen.” 
Two years later, in 1894, the same scholar published an 
edition of another important work of al - Farabi, the 
“ Musterstaat,” and what we now have under review is 
his translation of this work. 

“Der Musterstaat,” the perfect, ideal state, 
is an exposition of al-Farabl’s ethico - political theories, of 
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his views on the genesis and development of the community. 
The subject underlying his work is one that has engrossed 
the attention of many of the great philosophers. We need 
scarcely mention the iroXirela of Aristotle and Plato, which 
of course were taken into due consideration by al-Farabi, 
though it must be borne in mind that Plato’s political 
theories have, in the course of time, undergone considerable 
alterations, as shown in the “ Republic ” and in the 
“Politicus.” Many of al-Fariibl’s ideas on this subject we 
meet again in Lord Bacon’s “Philosophia Civitatis,” As 
to the relationship of the ethico-political systems of Plato 
and Bacon, it were well to refer to the famous essay of 
Lord Macaulay on Lord Bacon, where he draws in a masterly 
fashion a parallel between them. Al-Farabi differs from 
their views chiefly in respect of the theory of the organization 
of the community. 

It should, however, be pointed out that the “ Musterstaat ” 
does not deal with politics alone. The first part of the 
book, in a short survey, covers a wide area of philosophy, 
comprising almost the whole range of the knowledge of 
those times, and only in the second part does the author 
expound his ethico-political views. Within the small 
compass of such a short review it is not possible to give 
an adequate idea of the whole political system, so we 
must content ourselves with giving a short outline of 
its leading ideas. 

According to al - Farabi, the State emanates from the 
consciousness of the individual that it is in need of its 
fellow'-creatures, in order to attain to the liighest good, the 
true happiness and perfect beatitude. In its organization 
the State is akin to the human body. As in the bodv 
the heart is the centre, from which the whole body is 
vivified and directed, so the imam, the princeps or chieftain 
(Plato calls him the herdsman), is the spiritus rector of 
the community. As the “normal man,” he has, by his 
mastery of the intelligibilia, actually become intellect. His 
characteristic qualities, of which twelve in particular are 
enumerated, are innate and cannot be acquired. From 
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the ruler of the state the author proceeds to delineate its 
organization. Each class within the state subsists as 
a community for itself. The souls of the single individuals 
are connected by a common knowledge. It is also possible 
that the ideal nations and the ideal states are divided into 
sects, whilst they all aim at the same end, the perfect 
beatitude. In striking contrast to the characteristics of 
the true state are those of the false state, whose basis lacks 
soundness and is doomed to failure and ruin. Whereas in 
the perfect state the chieftain has only the interests and 
welfare of his fellow-citizens at heart, the chieftain of the 
false state uses his position merely to satisfy his own unruly 
appetites and his mercenary aims. 

These are some of al-Farabl’s leading ideas on a well- 
regulated community and its reverse. To grasp the full 
meaning and importance of his politico - philosophical 
thoughts, it is indispensable to go thoroughly through the 
hook, which, though now and then somewhat unsystematic, 
is as a whole an excellent piece of work, and has been the 
source from which many of the later writers on this subject 
have largely drawn. 

The translation of the Arabic text by Dieterici is, like 
all translations by Dieterici, very able and reads smoothl}'^ 
and elegantly. Its value is greatly enhanced by the 
preceding Introduction, in which the Professor, at greater 
length, deals with the leading Arabian philosophers, 
Avicenna, al - Ghazziill, and those of the Spanish school, 
particularly Averroes (Ibn Rushd). It is interesting to 
follow the Professor’s theories on the evolution of the 
Greek- Arabian philosophy, the close connection of which he 
most convincingly shows. Though there will always remain 
some riddles to be solved, one cannot fail to admit that this 
literary Introduction goes a long way towards elucidating 
and clearing up the complex problems of the relationship 
of Greek and Arabian Philosophy. 

The labour which Professor Dieterici has bestowed on 
his lifelong work on Arabian Philosophy has been a labour 
of love. In the face of the somewhat discouraging attitude 
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of critics, and amid the cold indifference of fellow- students, 
it certainly required strong moral nerve, great interest in 
his subject, and unselfish devotion to it, to go on, as 
Dieterici has done, editing and translating Arabic texts 
fraught with extraordinary difficulties, the printing of 
which, moreover, involved him in considerable financial 
sacrifices. At present the veteran Arabic scholar, who 
is 76 years of age, is engaged upon another work by 
al - Farabi of the same ethico - political character, viz. 
the Siyasa government, which forms a very 

appropriate supplement to the “ Musterstaat,” and is about 
to be published according to the MSS. of Leiden and of 
the British Museum. 

In conclusion, we only beg to express the hope that 
this meritorious scholar, whose name is indissolubly bound 
up with the study of Arabian Philosophy, may be enabled 
to bring out the work which remains the prime desideratum 
for students of the relationship between Greek and Arabian 
Philosophy, viz., a dictionary of the technical philosophical 
terms in Arabic, with their equivalents in Latin and Greek 
and one or another of modern languages. This might 
perhaps prove the means of arousing a livelier interest 
in this little cultivated, though very interesting field of 
Arabian science. 

P. Bronnle. 

The Tiktjvacagam. By Dr. G. U. Pope. (Oxford : The 
Clarendon Press, 1900.) 

, Manikka-Vasagar is said to have been born at a little 
town near Madura, in Southern India, during the reign of 
the Panffiyan king Arimarttanar. In the Pauranic lists 
this king is placed tenth before the celebrated Kuna (or 
Sundara) Panffiyan, in whose time Sambhandar flourished ; 
and if Kuna reigned, as is possible, in the eleventh century 
of our era, Arimarttanar may be placed in the eighth or 
ninth. This date would, as is shown by Dr. Pope, 
synchronize well with the fact that the poet’s writings 
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were evidently composed during the period when Buddhism 
in the South was decaying, and the Brahmans increasing 
in power and influence. While still a youth, he so 
successfully ingratiated himseK with the King as to he 
made Prime Minister of the State, honours and titles being 
lavished upon him. In a world of religious change and 
conflicting systems, Buddhism and Jainism struggling 
with the recreated Aryan theology and the still more 
universal demonolatry of the people, Manikka - Vasagar 
clung passionately to the worship of the One great Lord 
of created Nature, the Ruler of all things in Heaven and 
Earth, Siva ; and one day the crisis came. He suddenly 
quitted the life of the world, abandoned his king and the 
society of men, and became a penniless recluse. The story 
of this conversion is open to several renderings. It would 
he easy to argue that in the final act he was guilty of 
shameful breach of trust, for he made over to a Saiva Guru, 
or saintly teacher, a large sum of money belonging to his 
sovereign. It would be natural to conclude that he had 
deceived the king, failed in his duty, misappropriated funds, 
and fled the Court in fear of capture and punishment. The 
real truth can never be known ; and therefore it is open 
to us to suppose that his actions were guided by a blind 
sacrifice of worldly duty to an overpowering religious call ; 
that in his mental condition of frenzied exaltation he 
carried out to the letter the spirit of the command “ Leave 
all, and follow me.” It is a curious proof of how far 
religious fanaticism may carry men that at no time have the 
Brahmans of the South cared to absolve the minister-poet 
from his apparent guilt in the matter of the money entrusted 
to him. Being taken from a worldly monarch and bestowed 
upon a cleric, the goods were ipso facto properly dealt with. 
In their eyes the difiiculties created in the administration 
of affairs by his quitting his post by the king’s side, and 
without the slightest warning adopting the life of the forest, 
need never be thought of. To leave all, even to leave 
everybody in the lurch, was the only true principle to adopt, 
and in our hero’s case he went even beyond this, to the 
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universal joy of the Brahmans. They have, of course, 
absolved him, but it is only by the invention of a series 
of pretty fables. 

Whatever opinion, however, men may hold of his actions, 
there can be no doubt that Manikka-Vasagar was sincere 
in his adhesion to the Saiva faith, and in his desire for the 
similar conversion of all his countrymen. His poems breathe 
the true religious spirit. They are alive with the human 
cry for the Divine, and many of them might be almost 
bodilj’ transferred to our modern Christian hymnbooks. 
“Versions,” writes Dr. Pope, “can, of course, give nothing 
but the ver}’ faintest idea of the earnestness and grace of 
the Sage’s hj'mns,” and alas ! there are few living Europeans 
who can enjoy them in the original. But the author has 
carried out his very difficult task in most praiseworthy 
fashion, and we are now able for the first time to understand 
the lofty sentiments which imbued this great writer of sacred 
poetry, whose works have grown to be of such influence in 
the daily lives of the Tamils. He was the Keble of his age ; 
and his morning and evening hymns are recited in all the 
temples and in many homes of the Hindus at the present day. 

Dr. Pope has appended to his sketch of the life of Manikka- 
Va.^agar a series of notes on the philosophy and religious 
ideas of Southern India, such as the emancipation of the 
soul, the workings of divine grace, the future of the dis- 
embodied spirit, the steps which lead to attainment of 
mental peace and happiness, as well as on the Saiva 
Siddhanta sj stem of religion, and many others ; while at 
the end he has printed a most valuable lexicon of old Tamil, 
which aloue occupies 80 pages of the book. 

As a specimen of the poems, one that would appeal to the 
religious feelings of most worshippers. East or West, may 
be specially pointed out the “ Horning Hymn in the 
Temple ” (pp. 207 ff.), beginning — 

“ Hail ! Being, Source to me of all life’s joys ! ’T is dawn ; 

Upon thy flower-like feet twin wreaths of blooms we lay, 

And worship . . . .” 
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There can be no doubt but that the time will come when 
this collection of poems will be recognized as one of the most 
important historical documents which South India has pre- 
served for us. 

Robert Sewell. 

Baghdad during the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, from con- 
temporary Arabic and Persian sources. By Guy 
LE Strange. (Oxford, 1900.) 

]!^ot only to every educated European, but to every 
properly brought up English child, Baghdad is not merely 
one of the most familiar, but one of the most cherished of 
names ; a magic word whereby we transport ourselves from 
the common workaday world into the Realm of Faerie, 
or which, at the least, arouses 

“ an echo of something 
Read with a boy’s delight. 

Viziers nodding together 
In some Arabian night.” 

Yet is it doubtful if anj’ city of equal celebrity or historical 
importance is in reality so little known, even amongst 
Orientalists. For one who has seen Baghdad, thousands 
have seen Rome, hundreds Athens, dozens Constantinople. 
Even the Turk, to whom it now belongs, regards it as we 
regard John o’Groat’s House, or as the Persian regards Tiin 
and Tabas, and says “ ‘Ashujlta Baghdad iizdq digil-dir,” 
“ To the lover even Baghdad is not far.” Even those few 
who have seen Baghdad have, it would appear, relatively 
but a slight advantage over others less fortunate in this 
respect than themselves in reconstructing the once glorious 
metropolis of Islam in the palmy da3S of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs. Rome, Athens, Damascus, Jerusalem, Persepolis 
are rich in monuments of the past, which, even to eyes 
unable to behold therein aught save — 

'• w .J 

“ JXaggf d ruins, uhosr speech is not vicar,” 
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mark the ancient sites of transactions which have stirred 
our imaginations ; while the general mise-en-scene remains 
essentially the same. But this is not the case with 
Baghdad. “Of the Round City of Mansur,” says Mr. le 
Strange (p. 350), “apparently nothing remains — unless it 
be the Kufic inscription bearing the date a.h. 333 (a.d. 945), 
which Sir H. Rawlinson describes as existing in this Quarter 
in the Convent of the Bektashi dervishes.” The genuineness 
of “ the so-called tomb of Zubaydab ” is, we learn, open to 
the gravest doubts. “ The ancient vestiges that still remain 
to mark the sites of buildings mentioned during the times 
of the Caliphs” are very few in number, not more, indeed, 
than some half-dozen — the old wall of the Eastern City, 
with its four gateways ; the ruins of the Mustansiriyya 
College, and the ancient minaret of the Mosque of the 
Caliph ; and the shrines of Abu Hanifa, the Ka^imayn, 
and Ma'riif-i-Karkhi. Over and above this, the whole 
topography of the site has been changed by the shifting 
of the river-bed and the watercourses and canals which 
constituted its essential features, so that, as will readily be 
understood, the task which Mr. le Strange set himself of 
reconstructing accurately and in detail the topography of 
‘Abbasid Baghdad was one of extraordinary difficulty. 

Of this task the author has acquitted himself with 
consummate skill and erudition. His reconstruction rests 
primarily on three bases : the few ancient vestiges mentioned 
above ; Ibn Serapion’s description of the canals of Baghdad, 
written about a.d. 900 (see J.R.A.S. for 1895, pp. 1-76 
and 255-315), and preserved to us in the unique MS. of the 
British Musevun (Add. 23,379, dated a.h. 709) ; and al- 
Ya'qubi’s description of the radiating sj’stem of high-roads, 
compiled about the same time. Starting from these funda- 
mental bases, and completing and controlling them with the 
most admirable skill, patience, and critical judgment (which 
can hardly be adequately praised without an appearance of 
exaggeration) by comparison with the statements of a whole 
series of historians and geographers, both Arab, Persian, and 
Western, some of which are accessible, and that with 
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difficulty, oaly in manuscript, Mr. le Strange has achieved 
a task whick must at the outset have appeared almost 
impossible ; he has reconstructed for us the City of the 
Caliphs at its different periods, has traced its topography 
in detail, has located its palaces, its markets, its walls, its 
gardens, its shrines, and other places of interest, and has 
plotted it out, street by street and quarter by quarter, in 
a series of excellent maps by the help of which we shall 
now be able to follow the historian’s narrative with an 
understanding and appreciation incomparably greater than 
heretofore. 

In the best work of scholarship even there are degrees : 
the judicious collector of manuscripts supplies the raw 
materials; the cataloguer shows us where to lay our hands 
on the materials we need; the editor of unpublished texts 
casts them into shape, and supplies us, as it were, with 
the bricks for our building ; the translator prepares them 
for the synthetic historian, who will finally produce there- 
with a harmonious and well-proportioned edifice for the 
pleasure and profit of those who little realize the long 
labours of the “hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 
Only now and then is it given to one individual to carry 
the work through from the earliest to the latest stage, and 
to raise with the bricks which he himself has fashioned the 
edifice wherein all may delight, the monument which the 
scholar and the ordinary reader alike may recognize as 
marking a fresh conquest in the domains of science. Of 
these master-craftsmen Mr. le Strange is one, and as such 
it is fitting that we should offer him not only our con- 
gratulations, but our homage. 

E. G. B. 


The Origin of Bombay. By J. Gerson da Ounha. 
(Bombay, 1900.) 

This is the last book of one who for more than twenty-five 
years had been collecting and noting information about 
Bombay, who by his extensive knowledge of the place and 
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all sorts of people living in it — their habits, traditions, and 
languages — and by his wide reading, was better able to write 
it than probably anyone else. 

Dr. da Ciinha was born at Goa, a descendant of one of the 
old Portuguese nobles who came to India in the early times 
of the settlement, married Brahmin women and founded 
families which observed a caste feeling and did not mix 
jiiuch with the families springing from less high-born 
sources, their Brahmin ancestry being as much regarded 
as their Portuguese. After education at Goa and Bombay, 
he proceeded to England, completed his medical studies 
there, qualified at the Colleges of Physicians and of 
Surgeons, and then returned to Bombay and began his 
medical work there ; his practice soon became considerable, 
and before long a very large one, so much so that it left him 
not much time for other work. But it was not many years 
before Da Cunha began to show the bent of his mind to 
archaeological research and to the history of the Portuguese 
in India and of the parts of Western India in which he 
found himself. As he says, “ Twenty-five years ago I began 
to collect, with the enthusiasm and vivacity of youth, 
documents, legends, and traditions relative to the past of 
Bombay and its neighbourhood.” His first paper was one 
in the I/idian Antiquary of 1874 on “ Words and Places in 
and about Bombay.” From that time until last year his 
contributions were numerous, appearing chiefly in the Indian 
Antiquary and the Journals of the Bombay Asiatic and 
Anthropological Societies. He read a paper on “Oriental 
Studies amongst the Portuguese” at the Oriental Congress 
at Florence in 1881, and another on a numismatic subject 
at the last one at Rome. The best of these were “ History 
and Antiquities of Chaul and Bassein,” 1876, a valuable 
addition to our knowledge about the Portuguese settlements 
in those places which are now but interesting ruins of once 
fine cities. For some outspoken truths in this book the 
author was attacked by a section of his co-religionists, for, 
though a good and consistent Catholic, he had no sympathy 
with many cruelties and wrongs done by the Portuguese 
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under the guise of Religion and Propagation of the Faith. 
“ Indo-Portuguese Numismatics,” 1880, a work giving for 
the first time in English an account of the Coinage and 
Currency of Portuguese India from the earliest times. 
“Memoir of the Tooth Relic of Buddha,” 1875, a work not 
acceptable to the Buddhists and their friends, hut containing 
some gleanings from Portuguese sources which, even if 
erroneous, were of value. 

The “ Origin of Bombay ” was compiled, as the author 
tells us, during many years ; it had not passed through the 
press at the time of his death last year, and therefore had 
not the final revision the author would have given it. The 
subject is divided into four periods. 

The Hindu Period begins with a certain King Krisnaraja, 
whose coins have been found in various parts of Bomba}'. 
He is believed to have lived towards the end of the fourth 
century, but to what dynasty he belonged is not known. 
Then after the lapse of some two centuries it appears that 
a dynasty of the Mauriyas were the local rulers, having as 
their capital a town called Puri, in the island now called 
Elephanta, where some remains of it exist, at Moreh, on 
the north-west of the island. In the ninth centur}' Puri 
was the capital of a branch of the Silahiira family, which then 
ruled the northern Konkan, and continued so for about 200 
years, until they were gradually superseded by a new 
dynasty, the first ruler of which in this district was Bhima, 
a Chaliikya prince from Guzerat, who made his seat of 
government on Bombay Island, founded Mahim, on the 
north-west of it, colonized it with Prabhiis and other settlers 
from Guzerat, made the cocoanut groves, gardens, and 
plantations, and thus may be considered to be the originator 
of Bombay by beginning to change it from an island occupied 
only by Koli fishermen, located in two or three villages, to 
the cultivated and populous one known as the “ Island of 
Good Life ” in the early Portuguese Period. 

An interesting account of the primitive tribe, the Kolis, 
and of the Prabhus, the Bhandaris, the Palshis, and the 
Pachkalshis, who were the immigrants, is given, followed by 
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descriptions of the Hindu temples and shrines of old times, 
especiallj^ those of Walkesvar and Mumbadevi, the latter of 
which was the name whence ‘ Bombay ’ was evolved in the 
next period, being first shortened to Mumbai, from which the 
transition to Mombai, Mombay, Bombai, Bombay was easy. 

The Muhammadan Period, beginning about a.d. 1318, was 
uneventful and unimportant. There is no evidence of any 
influence being exercised in the island by the Moslem 
conquerors of the country but that of overlords, and as the 
author says, “ Although this period embraces more than 
two centuries it has left no durable monument to attest 
Moslem sway over the island save a few sanctuaries of their 
Pirs, or Saints, at Mahim and one or two in Bombay.” 

The Portuguese Period, from a.d. 1534 to 1661, is, as 
might be expected, the one most fully dealt with in the 
book ; the author’s knowledge of the history of that nation’s 
conquests and doings in the country, derived in part from 
sources not familiar to Englishmen, enabling him to make 
his account of it one of great interest throughout ; his good 
heart leading him to write it fairl}% with feelings of just 
pride in the brave deeds of noble leaders such as his name- 
sakes, Tristram and Nuno da Cunha, and with admiration of 
the lives and works of such men as Xavier, Antonio do Porto, 
and Goncalo Eodrigues, the missionaries, and Garcia da Orta, 
the learned and wise physician, and with sadness at the 
deterioration in the characters and conduct of their 
successors. 

The English Period, dating from a.d. 1661, when by 
treaty Bombay passed to England on the marriage of 
Charles II to Catherine of Portugal, has been written about 
a good deal during the last thirty years or so, by Philip 
Anderson, F. C. Danvers, Sir James M. Campbell, James 
Douglas, and many others, but there is much of interest 
in the 160 pages devoted to this period in the book, more 
particularly the part relating to the events of the earliest 
times when the disputes and troubles arose regarding the 
cession of the territory to England, and like other "parts 
of the book the story is well told. 
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One cannot put down the book without feeling renewed 
regret that it is the last we shall see from the pen of its 
author, and that he had not been able to finish it with last 
revision and prepare the plates and map which he had 
intended should illustrate it. Those of us who knew J. Grerson 
da Cunha personally, and had learnt to appreciate his kindly 
friendship as well as his extensive knowledge and abilities, 
will long think of him with the afiectionate regard we had 
for him, and large numbers of persons in the East and in the 
West will miss his pleasant help and friendliness in their 
several ways. 

0. C. 

Philip’s Map and Gazetteer of India. 

Some good Maps of India have appeared during the last 
few years, e.g., Constable’s Hand Atlas of India, by 
J. G. Bartholomew, a small 8vo, a series of sixty maps with 
an index showing the position of places on the several maps ; 
W. and A. K. Johnston’s Atlas of India, small folio, a series 
of sixteen maps, with introduction by Sir W. W. Hunter 
and a full index of places with reference to the maps. 
Lately this work, by Mr. E. G. Havenstein, has been 
published by Philip. The map is a large folded sheet 
showing the whole of India from 60° N. and from 65° to 
107° E., including therefore a good part of Thibet and 
Turkistan on the north and Siam and the Malay Peninsula 
on the east. The Gazetteer is a very full 120 pages of 
small print, giving the place-name and, in a very concise 
form, the district in which the place is, the population, 
whether town or village, or mountain, etc., and whether there 
is a railway station there ; the latitude and longitude is 
given in degrees and tenths of a degree, a somewhat unusual 
way, but convenient for brevity’s sake and sufiicientty exact 
for ordinary purposes ; for example, “ Multan, dist. Pun., 
6,079 sq. m., pop. 631,434 ; rainfall 7 in. Chief tn. Multan 
(figure of a railway engine indicating railway station). 
Cant, pop. 74,563 (Moh. 53 p.c.), 30‘2 N., 71’5 E.” “ Jako, 

J.K.A.S. 1901. 
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Simla, Pim. mtn., 31‘1 N., 77'2 E.” The spelling of place- 
names is, as a rule, that of Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer. 
The whole forms a handy and useful book of reference. The 
printing is good and information accurate. 


Kalhana’s RajataranginT. Edited by M. A. Stein : 

Sanskrit Text with Critical Notes. (Bombay, 1892.) 
Kalhana’s RajataranginT. A Chronicle of the Kings of 
Kasmir, translated with an Introduction, Commentary, 
and Appendices by M. A. Stein. 2 vols. (West- 
minster : Constable & Co., 1900.) 

The main lines on which future investigation of the 
RajatarahginI should proceed, both as to the construction 
of the text and its interpretation, were laid down broadly 
and clearly by Biihler in his masterly “ Report of a tour 
in search of Sanskrit MSS. made in Kasmir, etc.” (extra 
number of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R.A.8., 
1877). To work out this plan has been the object which 
Dr. M. A. Stein has pursued with great singleness of purpose 
for the last twelve years. The two large volumes of trans- 
lation and commentary, which have recently appeared, mark 
the completion of this task, and are very fittingly dedicated 
to Biihler’s memory. No better monument could have been 
erected to the great master mind of Indian studies. 

Dr. Stein’s edition of the Sanskrit text, based on the old 
Sarada MS. which Biihler had recognized as the codex 
archetypiis of all existing MSS., appeared in 1892. Since 
that date one MS. of importance has been found — the Lahore 
MS., copied, like all the others, from the codex archetypm, 
but revised with the aid of some independent MS., the 
existence of which is no longer known ; and one important 
edition, based, however, on the modern incorrect copies of 
the codex archetypus, has appeared — that of Pandit Durga- 
prasada (Bombay, 1894). The value of this edition consists 
chiefly in its conjectural emendations. For his translation 
and commentary Dr. Stein has been able to use both the 
Lahore MS. and Pandit Durgaprasada’s edition. 
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In the Introduction, which deals chiefly with the author, 
Kalhana, and his claims both as a poet and an historian. 
Dr. Stein brings to light some new and interesting facts. 
He shows, for instance, that Kalhana appears, somewhat 
disguised under the Sanskrit form of his name, Kalyana, 
in a list of literary celebrities mentioned in the Srikantha- 
carita of his contemporary Mankha. There are interesting 
evidences, too, of his intimate acquaintance with Sanskrit 
kdvya literature, and, in particular, of the influence exercised 
by Bana’s Sriharsacarita in the formation of his literary style. 

The Rajataranginl professes to be a chronicle of the Kings 
of Kashmir from the earliest times down to the date of its 
composition (a.d. 1148-9) ; but, if we judge it from this 
point of view, a distinction must be drawn between its earlier 
and later portions. Kalhana himself, no doubt, implicitly 
followed his authorities, but we can well imagine that these 
authorities would become less and less trustworthy as the 
times which they described receded into the mists of 
antiquity. As a matter of fact, in, roughly speaking, the 
first three and a half books of the Rajatarahgini, history 
and legend are so mixed up together that it is vain with 
our present materials to attempt to separate them. The 
dates as they stand in this portion can be proved to be 
absurd wherever other tests can be applied, as, for instance, 
in the case of Asoka, Kaniska, and some of the Huna kings ; 
and Dr. Stein quite rightly insists on the futility of the 
attempts, which have been made by Wilson, Troyer, 
Cunningham, and Lassen, to evolve some settled order out 
of this chaos. On the other hand, the dates and the lengths 
of the different reigns, as given in exact figures in the latter 
portion of the fourth book and in books v-viii, i.e. from the 
death of King Cippata-Jayapida, a.d. 813, onwards, are, 
in all probability, strictly correct. They are supported by 
an almost complete series of coins and by whatever other 
evidence there is available. 

The conflict between the statements contained in the 
earlier portion of the EajataranginT and the evidence of the 
coins, especially those of the Huna period, is most striking. 
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and affords an excellent example of the value of numismatics 
as a check on literary records. Now that the Rajataraiigini 
has been critically edited, translated, and annotated, a further 
examination of the Huna coins maj^ be expected to yield 
some useful — even if, to a great extent, negative — results. 
Dr. Stein, in his note on book iii, 383, makes an interesting- 
suggestion with regard to the Hiina king whose name was 
read on coins by Cunningham {Numismatic Chronicle, 1894, 
pp. 265, 279) as Raja Lakhana (?) Uclaijuditija. Dr. Stein 
reads the second word of the coin-legend as Lnhkhana, with 
the jihvamuUija, and notes that this identical form occurs in 
the MSS. of the Rajatarahgini, where, however, the king 
thus called bears the second name, Narcndraditya. One 
would naturally suppose that, in spite of this difference, 
these two documents must refer to one and the same king ; 
but, on re-examining the actual coins, I do not feel so certain 
of this. In the first place, I do not think that Dr. Stein’s 
reading LaMhana is substantiated by either of the two 
legible specimens of this king in the British Museum. Both 
of these seem to me to read quite clearly Lakhana ; and this 
form at once suggests the question. May we not have here 
simply some modification of the ordinary Tatar title Khan, 
which, according to Chinese authorities, was very commonly 
borne by the Huna kings ? * If so, instead of a distinctive 
name, as has been assumed, we have simply an ordinary 
title. 

The actual annotated translation in Dr. Stein’s work is 
followed by a number of Appendices on special points 
of interest raised by the subject-matter of the poem. To 
notice these even in a general way would require more space 
than can be allotted to this review, but the excursus on 
“ The term dlnnara and the monetary system of Ka.smlr ” 
maj-, perhaps, be singled out because of its special interest 
for the history of ancient and mediaeval currency. In this 
essay Dr. Stein has collected together and commented on 


( Cuniiin;rh.tni, X,im. Hi, -on., 

tioni a Hcihelot, Bibhofhequ*' Oriental. 


1S95, p. 246. taken 
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all the passages from the RajatarahginI in which the prices 
of commodities are mentioned, and from an examination of 
these he has arrived at certain definite results, and has 
helped to solve for Kashmir that most difficult of problems 
— the estimate of the comparative purchasing power of 
money at different periods. 

Nothing would be more conducive to a better appreciation 
of the economic state of ancient and mediaeval India than 
a similar examination applied to the various branches of 
its literature, its law-books, and its inscriptions. The task 
would be long and complicated, and would require the 
co-operation of several scholars. One is glad to know that 
Professor Rhys Davids has the intention of examining the 
Pali literature with the object of ascertaining the economic 
condition of India at the time of Buddha — probably the 
very remotest period to which the use of coinage in India 
may be traced. 

It is certainly most curious to find the Latin denarius, 
on the one hand, under the form dinara, represented by gold 
coins of about the weight of our sovereign, under the 
Gupta dynasty in the fourth century a.d., and, on the other 
hand, in Kashmir some seven centuries later, under the 
form dinnura, degraded to a money of account so infinitesimal 
that some 3,y00 went to make up one rupee. A complete 
account of the ancestors and relations of the d. of our money- 
columns would be a romance full of strange vicissitudes. 

Dr. Stein’s Memoir on the Ancient Geography of Kasmir 
discusses the subject most thoroughly with all the evidence 
that can be obtained from Greek, Chinese, Hindu, and 
Muhammadan sources, in addition to the inestimable ad- 
vantage of a complete acquaintance with local tradition. It 
is a most valuable contribution to geographical science, and 
one which could only have been written by a scholar like 
Dr. Stein, who was able to pursue his researches, to a great 
extent, in Kashmir itself. We shall look forward to the 
appearance of a similar Memoir on the Geography of the 
still less known districts of Chinese Turkestan, which he 
is exploring at the present time. 
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It only remains to say that these two volumes of the 
Chronicle of the Kings of Kasmir have been published and 
printed, by Messrs. Constable & Co. and Messrs. Gilbert & 
Rivington respectively, in a way which reflects credit on 
English enterprise and workmanship ; and that the student 
will not fail to be especially grateful for the very complete 
Index, by the aid of which he will be enabled to ransack 
the stores of the great treasure-house which Dr. Stein has 
created for his benefit. 

E. J. Rapson. 

Monte Singar. Storia di un popolo ignoto. Samuele 
Giamil. (Rome, 1900.) 

This small contribution to the religion of the Yezds of 
the Singar district consists of the Syriac text (from a MS. in 
the convent of R. Honnizd at Alkosh) and an Italian 
translation. Braun, who has given a comprehensive account 
of the book in the Orientalische Litteratiir-zeitung (March, 
1901), holds that the MS. in question and that translated 
by Chabot in the Jotirml Asiatique (1896), t. vii, pp. 106 sqq., 
go back to a common source. The version, translated by 
E. G. Browne, in Parry’s “Six Months in a Syrian Monastery,” 
is quite difierent. 

To those who are interested in the cult and customs of the 
Yezds this book provides a number of new and important 
details. The translation is, on the whole, satisfactory ; it is 
to be regretted, on the other hand, that the Syriac type was 
not more carefully revised — the frequent confusion of the 
heths and yods is lamentable. 
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(January, February, March, 1901.) 


I. General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

January 15, 1901. — Dr. Grierson, C.I.E., in the Chair. 

It was announced that — 

Mrs. Ole Bull, 

Mr. F, A. H. Elliot, C.I.E., 

Dr. J. Stroud Hosford, 

Mr. Ernest Bowden, and 
Mr. F. Amedroz 

were elected members of the Society. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids read a paper, “Notes on Economic 
Conditions in Ancient India.” A discussion followed, in 
which Mr. Irvine, Mr. Sewell, and Dr. Hoey took part. 

February 12. — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

It was announced that — 

Dr. Berthold Laufer, 

Professor J. W. Neill, 

Mr. J. Fergusson, 

Mr. B. Mirunilal, and 
Mr. Hari Nath De 
were elected members of the Society. 

On the proposal of the President the following address to 
His Majesty the King was unanimously adopted : — 
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TO THE KIXG=S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

ilAY IT PLEASE YOL’R MaJEsIY, 

We, your Majesty’.s most loyal and devoted subjects, the Council 
and Members of the Royal Asiatic Society, beg leave to tender to your 
Majesty with our humble duty our deep sympathy in the great personal 
and national sorrow caused by the lamented death of our beloved 
Queen, Empress of India, who gave such striking evidence of her 
interest in those studie.s which this Society reiiresents by acquiring the 
knowledge of one of the languages spoken by a large number of her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects, in whose hearts her exalted memory will 
ever live. 

IVe desire also to offer our sincere condolences to her Majesty the 
Queen Consort, and to the Royal Family. 

To your gracious Majesty we beg leave to tender the respectful 
c.xpz'ession of our loyalty and devotion to your Royal Person and 
Imperial Throne, and we trust that the -work of our Society may 
commend itself to your ilajesty, and that your Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to take the Society under your august patronage, 
confirming thereby the link which this Society forms between the 
learning of the East and of the IVest, and between your Majesty’s 
European and Asiatic subjects. 

Professor Cecil Bendall exhibited and described lantern 
slides of Buddhist caves at Aurangabad and elsewhere. 
A discussion followed, in which Dr. Hoey, Professor 
Macdonell, and others took part. 


March 12. — Sir Charles Lyall in the Chair. 
It was announced that — 

Mrs. Cecil Bendall, 

Miss Julia Smith, 

Mr. Sri Kanti Jyar, 

Mr. P. Ramanatha, and 
Mr. A. R. Rajaraja Varma 

were elected members of the Society. 
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Mr. James Kennedy read a paper on “ The Early Com- 
munications of India with the West.” A discussion followed, 
in which Dr. Caster, Mr. Sewell, Mr. Boscawen, and 
Mr. Dames took part. 


II. Contents of Foreign Oriental Journals. 

I. ZEITSCHitm DEE DeETSCHEN MoBGEXL'iNDISCHEX GeSELLSCHAPT. 

BlihlI liv. Heft 4. 

Schmidt (R.). Der Textus simplicior der Sukasaptati in 
der Recension der Handschrift A. 

Fischer (A.). Muzhir oder Mizhar. 

Zettersteen (K. V. ) . Uher die j iidisch-persiscb e Ubersetzung 
der Spriiche von Benjamin Ben Jochanan aus Buchara. 

Fraenkel (S.). Syrische Miscellen. 

Grierson (Q. A.). On Pashai, Laghmani, or DehgiinT. 

Oldenherg (H.). Vedische Untersuchungen. 

Bohtlingk (0. von). Kachtrag zum Artikel, RV. 5, 1. 1, 
auf S. 513. 

Uher zwei verwandte vedische Spriiche. 

Aufrecht (Th.). Hachahraungen des Meghaduta. 

Kampffmeyer (G.). Siidarabisches. 

Littmann (Enno). Ein arabisches Karagoz-Spiel. 

II. ViEXXA Oriental Journal. Vol. xiv, Ho. 4. 

Foy (W.). Die Keuelamische Inschrift Art. Sus. a. 

Chanchanof (A.). Grusisches Bruchstuck der Kalilag 
und Dimnag. 

Zachariae (Th.). Ein textus ornatior des Anekartha 
dhvanimaiijarl. 

Hillehrandt (A.). Vi vo made. 

III. Journal Asiatique. Tome xvi. Ho. 2. 

Mercier (G.). Cinq textes berberes en dialecte chaouia. 

Chabot (J. B.). l^otes d’epigraphie et d’arch^ologie 
orientale. 
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Eappeport (M.). Deux hymnes samaritaines. 

Marcais (M.). Le Taqrib de En-Nawari, 

Eouvier (J.). Baal-Arvad d’apres la numismatique des 
rois pheniciens d’Arvad, durant la periode pre-alexandrine. 

No. 3. 

Chavannes (E.). line inscription du royaume de Nan- 
Tchao. 

Grenard (F.). Note sur les monuments seldjoukides de 
Siwas. 

Huart (C.). Note sur trois ouvrages en turc d’ Angora 
imprimes en earacteres grecs. 

Marcais (M.). Le Taqrib de En-Nawari. 


III. Okituarv Notices. 

The Right Honourable Professor F. Max Muller. 

By the death of Professor Max Muller on October 28, 
1900, this Society has lost an honorary member who was 
one of the most eminent scholars of the nineteenth century. 
The only son of Wilhelm Muller, the distinguished poet, 
and of Adelheid, eldest daughter of Prasident tou Basedow, 
prime minister of the small Duchy of Anhalt-Dessau, he was 
born at Dessau in 1823, losing his father when only four 
years of age. He attended the grammar school of his 
native town till 1836, when he went to Leipzig, continuing 
his education there at the Nicolaischule. He entered the 
University of Leipzig in 1841 with the intention of going 
on with the study of Latin and Greek ; but he was 
so'on persuaded by Professor Hermann Brockhaus, the first 
occupant of the recently founded Chair of Sanskrit, to devote 
himself chiefly to learning the classical language of ancient 
India. But his University lecture-book {Collegien- Buch) 
shows that during five academical terms (Semester) he 
attended no fewer than forty-nine courses of lectures on 
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the most diverse philological and philosophical subjects. 
Besides numerous lectures on the Latin and Greek classics 
under Professors Becker, Stallbaum, and Hermann, he 
attended Haupt for Old German ; Fleischer for Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Persian ; Weisse for Aesthetics, Metaphysics, 
and the Philosophy of Hegel; Heinroth for Psychology; 
Lotze for Anthropology ; Wachsmuth for the History of 
Civilization ; as well as eight courses under Brockhaus. The 
first result of his Sanskrit studies was his translation of the 
Mitopadesa, which he published when only twenty years of 
age. Having taken his Ph.D. degree on September 1, 1843, 
he migrated in the Spring of 1844 to the University of Berlin, 
where he attended the lectures of Franz Bopp, the celebrated 
founder of the science of Comparative Philology, and those of 
Schelling, the eminent philosopher. To the early influence 
of the former may be traced his studies in the subject which 
he represented in the University of Oxford for thirty-two 
years ; to the teachings of the latter was probably in large 
part due that interest in philosophy which he maintained 
to the end of his life. 

Early in 1845 he went to Paris, where he came under 
the influence of Eugene Burnouf, eminent not only as 
a Sanskritist, but also as the first Zend scholar of his day. 
One of his fellow-students at Paris was Theodore Goldstiicker, 
the well-known Sanskrit scholar, and another, Rudolf Roth, 
the founder of Yedic philology. It was at Burnouf ’s sug- 
gestion that young Max Muller set about collecting materials 
for an editio princeps of the Rigveda with the commentary of 
Sayana. All this time he was entirely dependent on his 
own exertions for a living, being obliged to maintain himself 
by assisting other scholars in various ways. 

In order to continue his work of copying and collating 
MSS., he came over to England in 1846, provided with an 
introduction to the Prussian Minister in London, Baron 
Bunsen, who subsequently became his intimate friend. 
Receiving a recommendation to the East India Company 
from him and from Horace Hayman Wilson, the first Bodcn 
Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford and Chief Librarian at the 
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India House, he was commissioned by the Board of Directors 
to bring out, at their expense, a complete edition of the 
Rigcecld with Sayan a’s commentary. In June, 1847, he 
visited Oxford to attend the meeting of the British 
Association, at which he delivered an address on Bengali 
and its relation to the Aryan languages. Early in 1848 
he went back to Paris for the purpose of collating MSS. 
Suddenly the revolution broke out, when the young 
Orientalist, fearing for the safety of the precious MSS. in 
his keeping, hurriedly returned to London, where he was 
the first to report to Lord Palmerston the news that Louis 
Philippe had fled from the French capital. 

As his Rigveda was being printed at the University Press, 
he now found it necessary to migrate to Oxford. Here he 
settled in 1818 and spent the rest of his life. The first 
volume of his great work appeared in the following year. 
In 1850 he was appointed Deputy Taylorian Professor of 
Modern European Languages, and was, in the following 
year, made an honorary M.A., as well as a member of Christ 
Church. In 1854 he succeeded to the full professorship, 
and received the full degree of M.A. by decree of Convocation. 
In 1856 he was made a Curator of the Bodleian Library, 
and in 1858 was elected to a life fellowship at All Souls 
College. 

In 18-39 he published his important “History of Ancient 
.Sanskrit Literature,” which, dealing with the Vedic period 
only, contains much valuable research on works at that time 
accessible in manuscript only. 

Professor H. H, Wilson died in the following year, and 
Max Muller, whose claims were very strong on the score 
both of ability and achievement, became a candidate for the 
vacant chair. He was opposed by Monier Williams, who 
had been Professor of Sanskrit at the East India College 
at Haileybury till it was closed in 1858. The election, 
being in the hands of Convocation, came to turn on the 
political and religious opinions of the candidates rather than 
on their merits as Sanskrit scholars. His broad theological 
views, as well as the fact of his being a foreigner, told 
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against Max Muller, especially in the eyes of the country 
clergy who came up to Oxford in large numbers to record 
their votes. The election took place on December 7, 1860, 
when Monier Williams won the day with a majority of 223, 
the votes recorded in his favour being 833 against 610. 

There can be little doubt that this defeat was a hitter 
disappointment to Max Muller, and exercised a very decided 
influence on his subsequent career as a scholar. Sanskrit 
studies had formed the main interest of his intellectual life 
for almost twenty j-cars. Had he been successful in the 
contest, his activity would probabty have been almost entirely 
limited to his favourite subject, and, though he would in 
that case have been less famous, he would in the latter half 
of his life have produced works of more permanent value in 
the domain of research. 

His marvellous industry' was now largely deflected into 
other channels. He began to pay considerable attention to 
comparative philology, delivering two scries of lectures on 
the science of Language at the Eoyal Institution in 1861 and 
1863. These lectures, afterwards republished in an extended 
form, passed through a large number of editions, and soon 
raised their author to the rank of the standard authority on 
philology in the estimation of the English public. Though 
much of what is contained in these lectures is now out of 
date, there can be no doubt that they not only for the first 
time aroused general interest in the subject of comparative 
philology in England, but in their day also exercised a 
valuable stimulating influence on the work of scholars. Here 
Max Muller first displayed that power of lucid popular 
exposition, and of investing a dry subject with abundant 
interest, which has more than anything else contributed to 
make his name at least as famous as that of anj" other 
scholar of the past century. 

In 1865 he was appointed Oriental Sub-Librarian at the 
Bodleian, but finding the work uncongenial resigned the 
post after two years. In 1868 he was nominated to the 
Professorship of Comparative Philology, which was founded 
on his behalf in that year. This chair he held down to the 
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time of his death, retiring, however, from its active duties 
in 1875. 

Four years after his appointment he was invited to accept 
a Professorship of Sanskrit in the newly-founded IJniversity 
of Strasburg. Though he declined this offer, he consented to 
deliver a course of lectures at Strasburg during the Summer 
term of 1872. The honorarium which he received for this 
work he handed back to the University authorities, who 
founded with it a triennial prize called the “Max MiiUer 
Stipendium ” for the encouragement of Sanskrit scholarship. 

Max Muller was not only the introducer of Comparative 
Philology into England. He also became a pioneer in this 
country of the science of Comparative Mythology, founded 
by Adalbert Kuhn with his epoch-making work, “ Die 
Herabkunft des Feuers,” published in 1849. Beginning 
with his essay on “Comparative Mythology,” which appeared 
in 1856, he wrote a number of other papers on mythological 
subjects, concluding his labours in this domain with a large 
work in two volumes entitled “ Contributions to the Science 
of Comparative Mythology,” and published in 1897. His 
mythological method, based on linguistic equations, has but 
few adherents at the present day. For most of his identi- 
fications, as that of the Greek Er'imjs with the Sanskrit 
Snramjm, have been rejected owing to the more stringent 
application of phonetic laws which now prevails in Com- 
parative Philology. Nor does his theory of myth being 
a “ disease of language ” any longer find much support 
among scholars. Nevertheless, his writings have proved 
valuable in this field also by stimulating mythological 
investigations even beyond the range of the Aryan-speaking 
nations. 

Allied to his mythological researches was his work on the 
comparative study of religions. Here, too, he was a pioneer ; 
and the literary activity of the last thirty years of his life 
was largely devoted to this subject. This work was 
inaugurated with four lectures on the “ Science of Religion ” 
at the Royal Institution in 1870. These were followed by 
a lecture on the “Religions of the World” delivered in 
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Westminster Abbey at tbe invitation of Dean Stanley in 
December, 1873 ; and in 1878 the annual series of Hibbert 
lectures was begun by Max Muller with a course on the 
“ Origin and Orowth of Religion, as illustrated by the 
Religions of India,” delivered in the Chapter House of 
Westminster Abbey. Subsequently he discussed various 
aspects of religion as Gifford Lecturer before the University 
of Glasgow during the years 1888 to 1892, under the titles 
of “ Natural Religion,” “ Physical Religion,” “ Anthropo- 
logical Religion,” and “ Psychological Religion.” Of 
even more far-reaching influence than these lectures, was 
the great enterprise which Max Muller initiated in 1875, 
when he retired from the active duties of the Chair of 
Comparative Philology. This was the publication by the 
Oxford University Press, under his editorship, of the 
“ Sacred Books of the East,” a series of English translations, 
by leading scholars, of important non-Christian Oriental 
works of a religious character. This undertaking has done 
more than anything else to place the historical and com- 
parative study of religions on a sound basis. Of the fifty- 
one volumes of the series all but one and the concluding two 
index volumes had appeared before the death of the editor. 
Max Muller himself contributed three complete volumes and 
part of two others to the series. 

Though debarred by his defeat in 1860 from officially 
representing Sanskrit in the University, Max Muller con- 
tinued to promote Sanskrit studies in many ways. Besides 
finishing in 1873 his Rigveda, a second edition of which was 
completed in 1892, he published several Sanskrit texts. 
Thus he initiated the Sanskrit series in the Anecdcta 
Oxoniemia with four publications (1881-85), partly in 
collaboration with pupils ; and the other contributions which 
have since appeared were all undertaken at his instigation. 
He had previously brought out an edition of the Rgveda- 
pratisahhya with German translation at Leipzig in 1869. 
He also published some Sanskrit books of an educational 
character, besides several translations of Sanskrit works. 
He further delivered a series of lectures at Cambridge (in 
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1882) on the value of Sanskrit literature. These were in 
the following year published in book form under the title 
of “ India, what can it teach us ? ” The main importance 
of this book lies in the “ Eeuaissance Theory ” which lie 
here propounded. He endeavoured to prove that for several 
hundred years there was a cessation of literary activity in 
India owing to the incursions of foreigners, but that there 
was a great revival in the sixth century a.d. This theory, 
though now disproved by the evidence of inscriptions, 
exercised a decidedly stimulating influence on Indian 
chronological research. Max Muller was, moreover, always 
ready to help students of Sanskrit informally. Thus he 
gave up much of his valuable time to directing the studies 
of three young Japanese who came over to Oxford on 
purpose to learn Sanskrit, and all of whom published 
valuable work connected with ancient India under his 
guidance. One of them, Nanjio, translated at his instance, 
in 1882, the Chinese Catalogue of the many hundreds of 
Buddhist Sanskrit books which were rendered into Chinese 
from the first century a.d. onwards. Another, Kasawara, 
contributed a list of Buddhist technical terms to the Anecdota 
Oxoniensia ; and the third, Takakusu, at his instigation, 
translated from the Chinese, in 1896, the travels of the 
pilgrim I-tsing, who visited India during the years 671- 
695 A.D. The three first Sanskrit books published by the 
present writer were undertaken under his influence. It was 
to him also that most of the European Sanskrit scholars 
who went to India in the sixties and seventies owed their 
appointments. He constantly stirred up scholars to search 
for rare and important Sanskrit MSS. It was this insistence 
that led to the discovery in Japan of a Sanskrit MS. dating 
from the sixth century a.d. This -was the oldest Sanskrit 
MS. known to exist at that time (188Uj. He himself 
acquired in connection with his Rifjvedci a valuable collection 
of Vcdic MSS. from India to the number of about eighty. 

Max Miiiler had a great literary gift, doubtless inherited 
from his father. A foreigner by birth and education, he 
obtained command of a lucid English style excelled by few 
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native writers. This lie displayed in numerous essays and 
contributions to English periodicals. Many of these have 
appeared in a collected form in his “ Chips from a German 
Workshop,” the most recent edition of which appeared in 
the course of the last two years. The first volume contains 
“ Recent Essays and Addresses,” the second “ Biographical 
Essays,” the third “Essays on Language and Literature,” 
and the fourth “Essays on Mythology and Folklore.” His 
personal reminiscences were also republished only a year or 
two ago in two volumes under the title of “ Auld Lang 
Syne.” Since his death has appeared “ My Autobiography : 
A Fragment,” which unfortunately brings the story of his 
life down only to the early years of his residence in Oxford. 
Max Muller’s literary activity was so enormous that I have 
contented myself with mentioning his most important 
works only, leaving the reader to look for a complete 
bibliography elsewhere. A few words should, however, 
be added with regard to his writings of a philosophical 
nature. In 1881 he published an English translation of 
Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason.” Two other works dealt 
with Indian philosophy, “Three Lectures on the Vedanta” 
(1894) and “The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy” (1899). 
He also brought out in 1887 a work of a more generally 
philosophic character, “ The Science of Thought.” The 
main thesis of this book is the inseparability of thought 
and language, being therefore opposed to the theory of 
evolution. This, as well as his other works, contain manj^ 
clever, ingenious, and original ideas, but he can hardly be 
said to appear in any of them as a systematic thinker. His 
cast of mind was rather that of the poet than the philosopher. 

Scholar and voluminous writer though he was. Max 
Muller was at the same time quite a man of the world. 
He was personally acquainted with many of the crowned 
heads of Europe, besides our own Royal Family. He knew 
most of the leading men of the day, and entertained manv 
of them at Oxford. His house was a place of pilgrimage 
to all Indians who visited this country, for no European 
scholar has ever been so well known in India as be. 


1901. 


2a 
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Probably no other scholar ever obtained more of the 
honours that are bestowed on learning. Besides having 
received several orders from European sovereigns, he was 
a knight of the Prussian Order “Pour le Merite,” of the 
French Legion of Honour, and a Privy Councillor in this 
country. He was a foreign member of the French Institute, 
as well as an ordinary or an honorary member of almost 
numberless learned societies in different parts of the world. 
He was also an Honorary Doctor of Edinburgh, Cambridge, 
Bologna, Dublin, Buda-Pesth, and Berlin. 

Max Miiller’s worldwide fame was largely due to his 
literary gifts and the wide range of his writings, as well 
as to his great industry, talent, and ambition. But it was 
undoubtedly enhanced by a combination of opportunities 
such as can rarely fall to the lot of any scholar. When 
he began his career Vedic studies were in their infancy, 
and he had the good fortune to become the first editor of 
the Rigveda, the most important product of ancient Indian 
literature. Again, nothing was known about Comparative 
Philology in England when he came to this country. Being 
the first in the field, he introduced and popularized the new 
science, and soon came to be regarded as its chief exponent. 
He was, moreover, the first to inaugurate the study of 
Comparative Mythology in this country. Lastly, it was 
not till the latter half of the nineteenth century that the 
necessary conditions were at hand for founding a science 
of religion. Max Muller was there to apply the needful 
stimulus with his Hibbert lectures, and to collect the 
requisite materials in the “ Sacred Books of the East.” 
Thus there was a great opening in four highly important 
branches of learning ; but no one man could have taken 
adequate advantage of them all had he not been, like Max 
Muller, one of the most talented and versatile scholars of 
the nineteenth century. Though much in his works and 
methods may already be superseded, the far-reaching and 
stimulating influence which his writings have exercised in 
the domain of research, will give him a strong claim to the 
gratitude of posterity. 


A. A. Macdonell. 
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Thomas Watters, 1840-1901. 

With very much regret for the loss of an old friend, 
I have to notice the death of Mr. Watters, at Ealing, on 
January 10th. He was a member of the Council of the 
Society from 1897 to 1900, and a valued contributor to 
the Journal. The loss of a scholar who had such a wide 
knowledge of the vast literature of Chinese Buddhism will 
be deeply felt by those interested in the subject, as was 
amply acknowledged by Professor Rhys Davids in a few 
well-chosen, appreciative words addressed to the last meeting 
of the Society. 

He was born on the 9th of February, 1840, the eldest 
son of the Rev. Thomas Watters, Presbyterian Minister of 
Newtownards, co. Down. His father died some ten years 
ago, after having ministered to the same congregation for 
fifty-six years; his mother is still living at Newtownards. 
It was from his father that he inherited his great love of 
books, and he was educated by him at home until he entered 
Queen’s College, Belfast, in 1857. His college career was 
most distinguished, and he gained many prizes and scholar- 
ships during the three years. In 1861 he graduated B.A. 
in the Queen’s University of Ireland, with first-class honours 
in Logic, English Literature, and Metaphysics ; and in 
1862 took his M.A. degree, with first-class honours, again, 
in the same subjects and second-class in Classics. 

In 1863 he was appointed to a post in the Consular 
Service of China, after a competitive examination, with an 
honorary certificate, proceeded at once to Peking, and 
subsequently served in rotation at many responsible posts 
in all parts of the Chinese empire. He was Acting Consul 
General in Corea 1887-88, in Canton 1891—93, and afterwards 
Consul in Foochow until April, 1895, when impaired health 
compelled him to retire finally from the Far East, after over 
thirty-two years’ service. 

But this is hardly the place to refer to Mr. Watters’ 
oflBcial work, or to the blue-books in which it is bound up. 
In his private life he was always courteous, unselfish, and 
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unassuming, a special favourite with his friends, to whose 
service he would devote infinite pains, whether in small 
matters or grave. 

His early philosophical training fitted him for the study 
of Oriental religions and metaphysics, which always remained 
his chief attraction. The character of his work may he 
summarized in the words of an eminent French critic, 
who says of Mr. Watters: “A ses moindres notices sur 
n’importe quoi, on sentait si bien qu’elles etaient puisees 
en pleine source ; et, sur chaque chose, il disait si hien 
juste ce qu’il voulait et ce qu’il fallait dire.” 

Much of his best work is, unfortunately, buried in the 
columns of periodicals of the Far East, such as the China 
Aevieu' and the Chinese Recorder, his first published book 
being a reprint of articles in the Chinese Recorder, The 
list of his books is — 

“Lao-tzu. A Study in Chinese Philosophy.” Hongkong, London, 1870. 

“ A Guide to the Tablets in the Temple of Confucius.” Shanghai, 1879. 

“ Essays on the Chinese Language.” Shanghai, 1889. 

“ Stories of Everyday Life in Modem China. Told in Chinese and done into 
English hy T. Watters.” London, 1896. 

In our own Journal two interesting articles were con- 
tributed by him in 1898, on “The Eighteen Lohan of 
Chinese Buddhist Temples ” and on “ Kapilavastu in the 
Buddhist Books.” 

A far more important and extensive work remains in 
manuscript, being a collection of critical notes on the well- 
known travels throughout India, in the seventh century of 
our era, of the celebrated Buddhist pilgrim Yuan-Chuang 
(Hiouen-Thsang). In this Mr. Watters discusses and 
identifies all the Sanskrit names of places, etc., transliterated 
in the original Chinese text, and adds an elaborate index 
of the persons mentioned in the course of the travels. The 
work appears to be quite ready for publication. Should 
means be forthcoming, its appearance in print will be eagerly 
looked for by all interested in Buddhist lore and in the 
ancient geography of India. 
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Mr. Watters has given his library of Chinese hooks, I am 
informed, to his friend Mr. E. H. Fraser, C.M.G., a Sinologue 
of light and learning and a Member of our Society, who may 
he trusted, I am sure, to make good use of the valuable 
bequest. 

S. W. B. 


IV. Notes and News. 

The Pratap Singh Museum. — The Preliminary Note on 
the Pratap Singh Museum of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State, by Captain S. H. Godfrey, gives a brief account of 
the foundation in Sirinagar of an institution designed to 
preserve the archseological relics — Buddhist, Hindu, and 
Muhammadan — with which the Kashmir State abounds, 
and to make scientific collections of its flora, fauna, and 
indigenous products. Maharaja Banbir Singh, the father 
of the present Prince, collected during his lifetime a re- 
markable library of Sanskrit works. Maharaja Pratap 
Singh and his brother. Raja Amar Singh, are to be con- 
gratulated on extending their father’s work and on their 
desire to investigate the interesting fields for scientific 
study which lie almost unexplored in many little known 
portions of their wide territories. The country can still 
produce many Sanskrit MSS. on paper and birch bark. 
The Pandit class have a wealth of tradition. Buddhi.sm 
and polyandry flourish side by side with Islam and polygamy 
under the jurisdiction of this Hindu State, where relics of 
snake-worship and safi are easily traced. In almost every 
branch of Oriental enquiry and natural science there will 
he opportunities for a local museum in Sirinagar to add to 
our knowledge of the East. We trust that the Pratap Singh 
Museum will do for Jammu and Kashmir what the Jeypore 
Museum has done for Eajputana. 
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The School for Oriental Studies at Saigon. — M. Finot 
lias obtained leave of absence for one year, and M. A. Foucber 
is acting in bis stead as principal at Saigon of tbe Ecole 
d’Extreme Orient. 

Lady Orientalists. — ^We are pleased to announce that 
tbe University of St. Andrews bas decided to confer tbe 
degree of Doctor of Laws on Mrs. Margaret Dunlop Gibson 
and Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis, members of tbe Society, in 
recognition of tbeir valuable labours in Oriental research. 


V. Additions to the Library. 

Presented hy the Ministere de V Instruction picblique. 

Zotenberg (H.). Histoire des rois des Perses par AboA 
Mansobr ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Muhammad ibn Isma'il 
al-Tba‘Mibi, texte arabe public et traduit. 

4to. Paris, 1900. 

Presented hy the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 

Le Strange (G.). Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate, 
from contemporary Arabic and Persian sources. 

8vo. Oxford, 1900. 

Presented by the Bombay Asiatic Society. 

Da Cunba (J. Gerson). Tbe Origin of Bombay. 

8vo. Bombay, 1900. 

Presented by the Vienna Academy of Sciences. 

Beiniscb (L.). Siid-arabiscbe Expedition. Bandi: Somali- 
Spracbe. 4to. Wien, 1900. 

Presented by the St. Petersburg Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

Patkanov (S.). Die Irtyscb-Ostjaken und ihre Volkspoesie. 
ii- 4to. St. Petersburg, 1900. 
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Presented hy L' Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

Repertoire d’Epigraphie aemitique publie par la Com- 
mission tin Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum sous 
la direction de Gh. Clermont- Gan neau et J. B. Chabot. 
Tome i, liv. 1. 8vo. Paris, 1900. 

Presented by the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. 

Rouse (W. H. D.). The Jataka. Vol. iv. 

8 VO. Cambridge, 1901. 

Presented by the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

Hemchandra (Barua). Hema Kosha, or an Etymological 
Dictionary of the Assamese Language. 

8vo. Calcutta, 1900. 

Presented by the Author. 

Brbnnle (Dr. Paul). Kitab-al-Maksur Wa’l-Mahmud, by 
Ibn Wallad, being a Treatise Lexicographical and 
Grammatical. Edited with Text, critical Notes, Intro- 
duction, Commentary, and Indices. Pt. i of Con- 
tributions towards Arabic Philology. 

8vo. London and Leiden, 1900. 

Pingle (B. A.). Indian Music. 8vo. Bombay, 1898. 

Kielhorn (F.). Epigraphic Notes. 8vo. Gottingen, 1900. 

Laufer (Dr. B.). Zwei Legenden des Milaraspa. 

Pamphlet. 8vo. Tubingen and Leipzig, 1901. 

Ostrorog, Count Leon. El-Ahkam es-Soulthaniya. Fasc. 
i, ii. 8vo. Paris, 1900. 

Suter (Dr. H.). Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der 
Araber und ihre Werke. 8vo. Leipzig, 1900. 

Senart (E.). Bouddhisme et Yoga. 8vo. Paris, 1900. 

Laufer (Dr. B.). Ein Siihngedicht der Bonpo aus einer 
HS. der Oxforder Bodleiana. 4to. Wien, 1900. 

Weir (T. H.). A short History of the Hebrew Text of 
the Old Testament. 8vo. London, 1899. 

Presented by the Publishers. 

Jukes (A.). Dictionary of the Jalki or Western Panjabi 
Language. 8vo. London, 1900. 
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Budge (E. Wallis). Translation of Bar Hebraeus’ Laugh- 
able Stories. 8vo. London, 1899. 

Eavenstein (E. G.). Philip’s Map and Gazetteer of India. 

Sm. 4to. London, 1900. 
Griinert (Max). Ibn Kutaiba’s Adab-al-Katib. 

8vo. Leiden, 1901. 

Giles (H. A.). History of Chinese Literature. 

8vo. London, 1901. 


Purchased. 

Crooke (W.). Popular Eeligion and Folklore of Northern 
India. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1896. 

Nicolas (J. B.). Les Quatrains de Kheyam. 

8vo. Paris, 1867. 

Mahler (Dr. E.). Fortsetzung der Wiistenfelds’chen 
Vergleichungs-Tabellen 1300-1500 der Hedschra. 

4to. Leipzig, 1887. 



\_I)raft Revised Rules to he submitted for approval at the 
Annirersari/ Meeting on May 14, 1901.] 


THE 

CHARTER AND RULES 

OF THE 

iElopal ^ocietp* 


THE CHARTER. 

Zbc IRoisal asiatic Socfeti? of Great Britain anO 

JrelanO was established in March, 1823, and obtained 
a IRogal Charter on ll August, 1824, “ for the investiga- 
tion of subjects connected with and for the encouragement 
of Science, Literature, and the Arts in relation to Asia.” 

Under the terms of the same Charter (of which a copy is 
appended) it is to consist of (1) Members existing at the 
date of Incorporation or thereafter appointed under such 
rules or byelaws as may be formed ; (2) a Council of 

Management composed of a President and not more than 
twenty-four and not less than five Members, to be elected 
by the Members of the Society. 

And the latter have power at General Meetings, to be 
held once a year or oftener, to make rules or byelaws and 
pass resolutions, not inconsistent with the scope of the 
Charter, respecting the affairs of the Society. All questions 
at General Meetings or Meetings of Council to be decided 
by majority of votes, the Chairman having a casting vote. 
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Membees. 

1. There shall he three classes of Members, viz. : I, Ordinary; 
II, Extraordinary ; and III, Honorary. 


Ordinary Mejibees. 

2. Ordinary Members shall be divided into four classes — 

(1) Resident Members, who usually reside or have a place 

of business within fifty miles of Charing Cross ; 

(2) Non-resident Members, who usually reside beyond the 

above-mentioned radius ; 

(3) Library Members, who have all the privileges of Ordinary 

Members save that they are not entitled to receive 

the Society’s Journal ; and 

(4) Members engaged in teaching and research. 

3. Any person desirous of becoming an Ordinary Member of the 
Society must be nominated by one or more Members, who shall 
give the candidate’s name, address, and occupation, and shall 
state to which of the aforementioned four classes the latter 
desires to be admitted. The nomination must be received by the 
Secretary at least fourteen clear days before the next Meeting of 
Council, and must be seconded by a Member before it can be taken 
into consideration by the Council. 

4. The nomination shall remain in a conspicuous position in the 
Library until the next Meeting of the Council of the Society, and 
any objection to the election of the candidate named therein must 
reach the Secretary one clear week before the next General 
Meeting. 

5. Provided such persons have been duly seconded, the Council 
shall in each case investigate the claims of candidates and determine 
the class to which they shall he assigned in case of election ; the 
names of proposed candidates as recommended by the Council 
for election shall be submitted for approval at the next ensuing 
General Meeting after their nomination. 
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6. In all cases of doubt the decision of the Council shall be 
final. 


Extbaoediuaet Members. 

7. Foreign potentates or distinguished ofS.cials of an Oriental 
Government are eligible for election by the Council as Extra- 
ordinary Members. 

8. The ordinary nomination as specified in Rule 3 is not 
needed in such cases. The names of persons so elected shall be 
announced at the next General Meeting of the Society. 

9. Extraordinary Members shall be entitled, without payment, 
to all the privileges of Ordinary Members. 


Hoxorart Members. 

10. Any person who has rendered distinguished service towards 
the attainment of the objects of the Society shall be eligible for 
election as an Honorary Member. The ordinary nomination as 
specified in Eule 3 is not needed in such cases. 

1 1 . Honorary Members shall be elected only at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Society, on the nomination of the Council. 

12. There shall not be more than thirty Honorary Members of 
the Society. 

13. Honorary Members shall be entitled, without payment, to 
all the privileges of Ordinary Members. 


Elected Members. 

14. The Secretary shall in all cases inform Members of their 
election. 


Subscriptions. 


15. The Annual Subscriptions of Ordinary Members shall be as 
follows : — 


Resident Members ... 

Non-resident Members 

Library Members 

Members engaged in teaching and research 


£3 3 0 
£1 10 0 
£1 10 0 
£1 10 0 


16. The Council shall have power to reduce or remit subscriptions 
in special cases in which such reduction shall appear necessary or 
expedient. 
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Compositions. 

17. Ordinary Members may compound for their subscriptions at 
the following rates : — 

Eesident Members for life ... ... ... 45 guineas 

,, ,, for 4 years in advance ... 10 „ 

Non-resident or Library Members for life ... £22 10 0 

,, ,, „ „ for 4 years in 

advance ... ... ... ... ... £5 0 0 

18. Sums received in ‘composition’ shall be considered as 
Capital ; but subject to the deduction of an amount equivalent to 
one year’s subscription, which shall be treated as Kevenue. 

1 9. All Subscriptions are due on election and thereafter annually, 
hut if the election take place in November or December, the 
second annual payment will not become due till the e.xpiration 
of the succeeding year. 

20. Every person elected a Resident Member of the Society 
shall make the payment due thereon within two calendar months 
after the date of election ; or, if elected a Non-resident Member, 
witbin six calendar months after election ; otherwise, the election 
shall he void, unless the Council in any particular case shall 
extend the period within which such payments are to be made. 

21. Annual Subscriptions shall be due on the first day of 
January in each year ; and in case the same shall not be paid by the 
end of that month, the Treasurer or Secretary shall be authoiized 
to demand the same. If any subscriptions remain unpaid at the 
Anniveisary Meeting of the Society, the Secretary shall apply, 
by letter, to those Members who are in arrear. If the arrears be 
not discharged by the first of January following such application, 
the Member’s name, as a defaulter, shall be suspended in the 
Meeting-room, and due notice be given to the Member in question 
of the same. The name shall remain suspended, unless in the 
interval the arrears be discharged, until the Anniversary Meeting 
next ensuing ; when, if the Subscription be not paid, the defaulter 
will cease to be a Member of the Society. 

22. The Publications of the Society shall not be forwarded 
to any Member whose Subscription for the current year remains 
unpaid. 

23. A Member may at any time resign his Membership by notice 
in writing ; but such notice of resignation must roach the Secretarv 
before 1st January, otherwise the subscription for the current year 
will be payable. 
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24. A Member’s resi^iiiation shall not be valid, save by a resolution 
of Council, until he has paid up all his arrears of Subscription ; 
failing this, he will be considered as a defaulter, and dealt with in 
accordance with Eule 21. 

25. Any person elected as a Kesident Member of the Society 
who shall, by change of residence, become a Xon-resident Member, 
shall, from the expiry of the current year and afterwards, so 
long as he continues to be non-resident, contribute an Annual 
Subscription of Thirty Shillings. 

26. A Non-resident Member becoming a Eesident Member 
shall pay the Annual Subscription of Three Guineas, or the 
regulated composition in lieu thereof, as a Eesident Member. 
Eut should he have compounded for his Annual Subscription as 
a Non-resident Member, he shall, on becoming a Eesident Member, 
pay an Annual Subscription of Thirty-three Shillings, or an 
additional life composition of Twenty-five Pounds. 


Officers. 

27. The Officers of the Society shall be (1) the President, 
(2) the Director,* (3) Vice-Presidents, (4) the Honorary Treasurer, 
(5) the Honorary Secretary, and (6) the Honorary Librarian, all 
of whom must be Members of the Society. In addition to these 
there shall be" (7) the Secretary, who shall also discharge the duties 
of Librarian, and (8) an Assistant Secretary. 

28. The President, Director, and Vice-Presidents shall be elected 
at the Anniversary Meeting on the nomination of the CouncE in 
the manner provided in Eule 42, and shall hold office for three 
years from the date of their election. They shall bo eligible for 
re-election on the expiration of their tenure of office. The number 
of Vice-Presidents shall be within the discretion of the Council, 
but shall not, save in exceptional circumstances, exceed five, which 
number may be increased to six so long as the office of Director 
is in abeyance. 

29. The Honorary Treasurer, the Honorary Secretary, and the 
Honorary Librarian shall in like manner be elected annually at 
the Anniversary Meeting, on the nomination of the Council, for 
one year. 

30. The Secretary and Assistant Secretary shall be elected by, 
and hold office during the pleasure of. the Council. 

31. The Council may appoint an Honorary Solicitor. 


* At piespnt in abeyance. 
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32. The President as Head of the Society shall have the general 
supervision of its affairs. He will preside at Meetings of the 
Society, or of the Council ; conduct the proceedings ; give effect 
to Resolutions passed ; and cause the Rules of the Society to be 
put in force. He shall ex officio be a Member of Council and of all 
Committees, and may at any time summon a Meeting of the Council. 


Dieectoe. 

33. The Director shall have all the powers of the President to 
be exercised in subordination to him. 


V ice-Peesidents . 

34. The Yice-Presidents, who shall be ex officio Members of 
Council, shall preside at the Meetings of the Society or of the 
Council in the absence of the President or of the Director, with 
power to act for either of them in cases of emergency. 


Honoeaet Teeasueeb. 

» 

35. The Honorary Treasurer shall receive all monies and account 
for the same. He shall not make any payments (other than current 
and petty cash expenses) without the previous order of Council. 
He shall ex officio be a Member of Council and of all Committees. 
He shall keep the property of the Society insured for such sums 
and in such office as the Council shall direct. He shall exercise 
a general supervision over the expenditure of the Society, and shall 
prepare and submit to the Auditors at the expiration of each year 
a statement showing the receipts and expenditure of the Society for 
the period in question. All cheques must be signed by him (or in 
his absence by any Member of Council acting for him), and counter- 
signed by the Secretary or Assistant Secretary. 


Honoeaet Seceetaet. 

36. The Honorary Secretary shall, in the absence of the 
President, the Director, and the Vice-Presidents, exercise a general 
control over the affairs of the Society, and shall ex officio be a 
Member of Council and of all Committees. 
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Honoeaht Libeaeian. 

57. The Honorary Librarian shall exercise a general control 
over the Library, especially as regards the purchase of books, and 
shall ex officio be a Member of Council and of all Committees. 


TbE SECRETARy. 

38. The Secretary shall attend the Meetings of the Society and 
of the Council, and record their proceedings. He shall conduct the 
correspondence and attend to the general business of the Society, 
and shall attend at the rooms of the Society at such times as the 
Council may direct. He shall superintend the persons employed 
by the Society, subject to the general control of the Council. 
Ha shall, under the direction and control of the Council, 
report upon the expenditure of the Society. He shall be com- 
petent on his own responsibility to discharge small bills, but any 
account exceeding the amount of Five Pounds shall, except in 
cases of great urgency, be submitted for approval to the Council 
before payment. He shall have the charge, under the general 
direction of the Council, of printing and publishing the Transactions 
of the Society. 


The Assistant Secretart. 

39. The Assistant Secretary shall act generally under the orders 
of the Secretary, and if at any time the latter is prevented by 
illness or any other cause from attending to the duties of his office, 
the Assistant Secretary shall act in his absence ; but in cases of 
prolonged absence the Council shall have power to make such 
special arrangements as may at the time be considered expedient. 


The Council. 

40. There shall be a Council consisting of twenty-four Members 
of the Society, exclusive of the President, but inclusive of («) the 
Director, (i) the Vice-Presidents, and (r) the Honorary Officers of 
the Society. 

41. The Members of Council as aforesaid shall be elected at the 
Anniversary Meeting on the nomination of the President in 
Council, subject to any amendment of which due notice has been 
given as provided in Rule 42. 
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42. There shall be prepared and forwarded to every Member 
in Great Britain, together with the notice as to the Anniversary 
Meeting, a list containing the names of persons so nominated 
to serve on the Council for the ensuing year, together with any 
other names should they be proposed and seconded by other 
Members, a week’s notice being given to the Secretary. The 
list of Members nominated as aforesaid shall be first put to 
the Meeting, and if carried the amendments, if any, shall not 
be put. 

43. Of the Members of Council other than those referred to in 
paragraphs 28 and 29, five shall retire annually, two by seniority 
and three by reason of least attendance. Of the five retiring 
members, two shall be eligible for immediate re-election and three 
for re-election after the lapse of one year. 

44. Should any vacancy occur among the Honorary Ofiicers or 
other Members of Council during the interval between two 
Anniversary Meetings, such vacancy may be filled up by the 
Council. 

45. The Ordinary Meetings of Council shall be held not less 
than once a month from November to June inclusive. 

46. Special Meetings of Council may be summoned, under 
the sanction of the President or Director, or (in their absence) 
of one of the Vice-Presidents, by a circular letter from the 
Secretary. 

47. Five Members of Council shall constitute a quorum. 

48. At Meetings of the Council the Chair shall be taken by 
the President, or in his absence by the Director, or in the 
absence of both of them by the senior Vice-President present; 
failing these, the senior Member present shall take the chair. 
The decision of any matter shall rest with the majority, and in 
case of an equality of votes the Chairman shall have a casting 
vote in addition to his ordinary vote. 

49. Committees may be appointed by the Council to report on 
specific questions, and, unless otherwise stated, three shall form 
a quorum. Such Committees shall be authorized to consult persons 
not Members of the Society. 


General Meetings. 

50. Meetings of the Society to which all the Members have 
admission shall be termed General Meetings. 
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51. For convenience of description they are divisible into three 
kinds : — 

(1) OfiDiifAET General Meetings, for {a) election of new 
members, (i) general business, (e) bearing and discussing 
papers or addresses ; but no resolutions, other than votes 
of thanks for papers read, shall he passed at such meetings, 
except by permission of the Chairman. 

(2) Special General Meetings, for considering and dealing 
with matters of importance, such as the disposition of 
real property of the Society, the making or amendment 
of its Eules, or questions seriously affecting its management 
and constitution. Jfo business shall be transacted at such 
meetings except that for which they are summoned, and 
of which notice has been given. 

(3) The Anniversary Meeting, for recemng and considering 
the Annual Eeport of the Council and Auditors and 
dealing with the recommendations therein contained 
for the appointment of Members of Council and Officers 
for the ensuing year ; the election of Ordinary and 
Honorary Members of the Society ; and for hearing the 
President’s Address (if any), and deliberating generally 
on the affairs of the Society. But no resolution seriously 
affecting the management or position of the Society, or 
altering its Eules, shall be passed, unless due notice shall 
have been given in the manner hereinafter prescribed for 
Special General Meetings. 


Ordinary General Meetings. 

52. Ordinary General Meetings shall be convened by Notice 
issued to accessible Members, and as a general rule they shall be 
held on the second Tuesday in each month from November to June, 
both inclusive ; the Tuesdays of Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas 
weeks being excepted. 

53. At such Meetings and also at the Anniversary Meeting, 
but not at Special General Meetings, each Member of the Society 
shall have the prhilege of introducing, either personally or by 
card, visitors, whose names shall be notified to the Chairman 
or Secretary. 

54. Ten Members shall form a quorum. 

55. The Chair will be taken by the President, or, in his 
absence, by the Director or senior Vice-President present, or by 

j.K.A.s. 1901. 26 
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some other Member of the Council. The decision of any matter 
shall rest with the majority, and in case of an equality of votes the 
Chairman shall have a casting vote in addition to his ordinary vote. 

56. The course of business shall be as follows : — 

(1) The Minutes of the preceding Meeting shall be read by 
the Secretary, and, on being accepted as correct, shall 
be signed by the Chairman. 

(2) A list of new Members recommended by the Council for 
election shall be read for approval, and the name 
announced of any Extraordinary Member who may have 
been appointed since the date of the last General Meeting. 

(3) Donations or hooks presented to the Society shall be 
announced and the latter, if possible, laid before the 
Meeting. 

(4) Papers and communications shall be read. 


Special General Meetings. 

57. Special General Meetings may be convened at any time 
by the President or Council by special notice issued to accessible 
Members at least 14 days previously to the Meeting, and containing 
a clear statement of the object of the Meeting and the nature 
of the proposals to be made ; and such Meetings shall be convened, 
in like manner, on the written requisition of five members of the 
Society, provided that the subject is, in the opinion of the President 
or Council, within the scope of the powers of a General Meeting 
and not open to grave objection. 

58. Proceedings will be commenced by reading the notice 
convening the Meeting, and its subject will be thereupon discussed 
and dealt with, but no other business transacted. 

59. In other respects the procedure of Ordinary General 
Meetings shall be applicable to Special General Meetings. 

60. Save by special sanction of the Chairman, nothing relative 
to the regulations, management, or pecuniary affairs of the Society 
shall be discussed at any but Special General Meetings ; but the 
President shall have power to suspend all or any of the Kules 
Tegulating Meetings on grounds of urgency or for other sufBcient 
cause. 

61. And it shall be lawful for the President or Council to 
summon a Meeting of selected Members, whether Members of 
Council or not, for the consideration of special matters ; but such 
Meeting shall be consultative only. 
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Anniveesihy Meetisq. 

62. In the case of the AnmTersary Meeting, which shall he 
considered a Special General Meeting, the proceedings of the last 
Anniversary Meeting shall he read and signed ; the Eeport of 
the Council and Auditors read, and its acceptance moved and 
seconded, and the recommendations considered and dealt with. 
The President’s Address, if any, may be delivered before or after 
the Report, as he may prefer. 


Audit. 

63. The Accounts shall he audited annually by three Auditors, 
one of whom shall be nominated by the Council and two at a General 
Meeting. If possible, one Auditor shall be selected in each year 
from gentlemen who have discharged the duties on a former occasion. 
The employment of a professional Auditor shall be permissible. 

64. The Eeport presented by the Auditors shall be read at 
the next ensuing Anniversary Meeting. 

Papers and Publications. 

65. The Society shall publish a Quarterly Journal, containing 
Papers, Illustrations, Notes, or Letters on Oriental Research, and 
a Summary of the principal news of the quarter relating to the 
objects of the Society. 

66. The Secretary shall be the Editor of the Journal. 

67. The Council shall decide what papers shall be accepted for 
publication in the Journal, and may determine at what date they 
shall appear. 

68. The Journal shall be sent post-free to each Member of the 
Society entitled to receive it whose subscription is not in arrear, 
and whose address is known. Such Members not receiving their 
Journal can obtain it on application to the Secretary at any time 
within six months of the date of publication. 

69. The Council may present copies of the Journal to learned 
Societies and distinguished persons. 

70. Every Original Communication read before the Society or 
published in its Journal becomes its property. The Author may, 
however, republish it after an interval of not less than three 
months after its publication by the Society, or earlier by permission 
of the Coud'’:!. 

71. Any number of copies not exceeding twelve of each Paper 
published in the Journal may be presented to the Author, but if 
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application be made when the MS. is forwarded to the Secretary, 
the Author may be provided with additional copies provided that 
the total number shall not exceed fifty ; full discretionary power, 
however, is reserved to the Council in regard to such presentations. 

72. lion-memhers can subscribe to the Journal at the rate of 
thirty shillings a year, if paid in advance to the Secretary. 

The Llbeaey. 

73. The Library shall be open daily from November to June for 
the use of Members of the Society, between the hours of Eleven 
and Four, except on Saturdays, when it shall close at Two. The 
Library shall not be open on Sundays or Bank Holidays. The 
Council shall have the power to close the rooms on special 
occasions for purposes of cleaning or otherwise. 

74. Every Resident Member shall be at liberty to borrow any 
books from the Library, except such works as may have been 
reserved for use in the Library itself. 

75. For every book so borrowed a receipt shall be signed, by 
the Member borrowing it, on one of the printed forms provided 
for that purpose. 

76. The Librarian may pay from the funds of the Society for 
the carriage of books borrowed or returned by Resident Members. 

77. No member shall borrow at the same time more than five 
volumes. 

78. No book borrowed shall be retained for a longer period 
than one month if the same be applied for in the meantime by 
any other member ; nor in any case shall a book be retained for 
a longer period than six months. 

79. The Council may, by special vote, grant on such terms as 
it thinks fit, the loan of MSt?., or of the works reserved for use 
in the Library ; and may authorize the Secretary to suspend, 
under special circumstances, the operation of Rules 77 and 78. 

80. In every case of loss or damage to any volume, or other 
property of the Society, the borrower shall make good the same ; 
and all or any property shall be considered as lost, and recovery 
of its value be capable of being enforced, which is not returned 
within four months after application for it. 

CoiraoN Seal. 

81. The Common Seal of the Society shall bo an elephant 
surmounted by a howdah, with an inscription below — “Soc. Reg. 
As. Britt.” 
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82. The Charter, the Common Seal, and the Deeds of the 
Society shall he kept in an iron box having two different locks ; 
the keys of which shall be kept respectively by the Honorary 
Treasurer and the Secretary. 

83. The Common Seal shall not be affixed to any Deed or 
Writing, except at a meeting of the Council, and by their 
authority; and such Deed or Writing shall then he signed by 
the President or Chairman, and by the Secretary, the particulars 
of the same being entered in the Minute-Book. 


Medal. 

84. At a Meeting of the Council of the Society held on the 
ninth day of March, 1897, it was resolved to commemorate the 
sixtieth year of Her Majesty Queen Victoria’s reign by founding 
a gold medal to he awarded every third year in recognition of 
distinguished services in Oriental research, such services being the 
publication of a book or hooks in English on Oriental subjects, or 
of an edition of an Oriental text with introduction and notes in 
English, calculated to promote the objects of the Society. The 
general conditions governing the grant of the medal are given in 
the Trust Deed dated 6th IS'ovemher, 1900, the draft of which was 
approved at a General Meeting dated 8th May, 1900. 


Beaxch axd Associate Societies. 

83. Societies established in Asia for objects similar to those of 
the Society may be admitted by the Council as Branch Societies 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

86. The following are declared to be such Branch Societies : — 

The Asiatic Society of Japan. 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(Shanghai). 

The Korean Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

The Pekin Oriental Society. 

The Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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87. Societies established elsewhere than in Asia for objects 
similar to those of the Society may be admitted by the Council 
as Associate Societies of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

88. Members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and of Branch 
and Associate Societies, are entitled to the use of the Library 
under Rules 73 to 80, and to attend meetings of the Society ; and 
(if they so desire) to become Members, in which case the formalities 
prescribed by Rule 3 are not required. 

89. The Royal Asiatic Society having been established ex- 
clusively for the promotion of science, arts, and literature, no 
division or bonus in money shall be made unto or between any 
of its Members. 

Royal Asiatic Society, 

22, Albemarle Street. 

April, 1901. 
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CHAETER OF INCORPORATION 

OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


Dated 11 August, 1824. 


(Beorge tbe jfourtb by the Grace of God of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland King Defender of the 
Faith To all to whom these presents shall come Greeting. 

umbereas our Right Trusty and Wellbeloved Councillor 
Charles Watkin Williams Wynn and others of our loving subjects 
have under our Royal Patronage formed themselves into a Society 
for the investigation of subjects connected with and for the 
encouragement of science literature and the arts in relation to 
Asia called “ The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland” and we have been besought to grant to them and to 
those who shall hereafter become Members of the same Society 
our Royal Charter of Incorporation for the purposes aforesaid 
Now know ye that we being desirous of encouraging a design so 
laudable and salutary have of our especial grace certain knowledge 
and mere motion willed granted and declared And we do by 
these presents for us our heirs and successors wUl grant and 
declare that our said Eight Trusty and Wellbeloved Councillor 
Charles Watkin Williams Wynn and such others of our loving 
subjects as have formed themselves into and are now Members 
of the said Society and all such other persons as shall hereafter 
become Members of the said Society according to such regulations 
or bye-laws as shall be hereafter formed or enacted shall by 
virtue of these presents be the Members of and form one body 
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politic and corporate by the name of “ The Eoyal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland” by which name they shall have 
perpetual succession and a common seal with full power and 
authority to alter vary break and renew the same at their 
discretion and by the same name to sue and be sued implead 
and be impleaded and answer and be answered unto in every 
Court of us our heirs and successors and be for ever able and 
capable in the law to purchase receive possess and enjoy to them 
and their successors any goods and chattels whatsoever and also 
be able and capable in the law (notwithstanding the statutes of 
mortmain) to take purchase possess hold and enjoy to them and 
their successors a Hall or College and any messuages lands tene- 
ments or hereditaments whatsoever the yearly value of which 
including the site of the said Hall or College shall not exceed 
in the whole the sum of one thousand pounds computing the 
same respectively at the rack rent which might have been had 
or gotten for the same respectively at the time of the purchase 
or acquisition thereof and to act in aU the concerns of the said 
body politic and corporate for the purposes aforesaid as fully and 
effectually to all intents effects constructions and purposes 
whatsoever as any other of our liege subjects or any other body 
politic or corporate in our United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland not being under any disability might do in their 
respective concerns HtlJ) 'we do hereby grant our especial 
licence and authority unto all and every person and persons 
bodies politic and corporate (otherwise competent) to grant sell 
alien and convey in mortmain unto and to the use of the said 
Society and their successors any messuages lands tenements or 
hereditaments not exceeding such value as aforesaid Htld 
our will and pleasure is that our first Commissioner for the time 
being for the affairs of India shall be a Vice Patron of the said 
body politic and corporate Sfl?) 'we further will grant and 
declare that there shall be a general meeting of the members of the 
said body politic and corporate to be held from time to time as 
hereinafter is mentioned and that there shall always be a council 
to direct and manage the concerns of the said body politic and 
corporate and that the general meetings and the council shall have 
the entire direction and management of the same in the manner 
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and subject to the regulations hereinafter mentioned But our -will 
and pleasure is that at all general meetings and meetings of the 
council the majority of the members present and having a right to 
vote thereat respectively shall decide upon the matters propormded 
at such meetings the person presiding therein having in case of an 
equality of numbers a second or casting vote Hllb 'W’e do hereby 
also -will grant and declare That the council shall consist of a 
President and not more than twenty-four nor loss than five other 
members to be elected out of the members of the said body politic 
and corporate and that the first members of the council exclusive 
of the President shall be elected within six calendar months after 
the date of this our Charter an5 that the said Charles Watkin 
AVniiams Wynn shall be the first President of the said body politic 
and corporate Htl& we do hereby further will grant and declare 
that it shall be lawful for the members of the said body politic and 
corporate hereby established to hold general meetings once in the 
year or oft’ner for the purposes hereinafter mentioned (that is to 
say) That the general meetings shall choose the President and 
other members of the council That the general meetings shall 
make and establish such bye-laws as they shall deem to be useful 
and necessary for the regulation of the said body politic and 
corporate for the election and admission of members for the 
management of the estates goods and business of the said body 
politic and corporate and for fixing and determining the manner of 
electing the President and other members of the council as also of 
electing and appointing such officers attendants and servants as 
shall be deemed necessary or useful for the said body politic and 
corporate and such byc-laws from time to time shall or may alter 
vary or revoke and shall or may make such new and other bye-laws 
as they shall think most useful and expedient so that the same be 
not repugnant to these presents or to the laws or statutes of this 
our Eealm and shall or may also enter into any resolution and 
make any regulation respecting any of the affairs and concerns of 
the said body politic and corporate that shall be thought necessary 
or proper Hn& we further wiU grant and declare that the 
council shall have the sole management of the income and funds 
of the said body politic and corporate and also the entire 
management and superintendance of all the other affairs and 
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concerns thereof and shall or may but not inconsistently with 
or contrary to the provisions of this our Charter or any existing 
bye-law or the laws or statutes of this our Eealm do all such 
acts and deeds as shall appear to them necessary or essential 
to be done for the purpose of carrying into effect the objects 
and views of the said body pohtie and corporate HU& 
further will grant and declare that the whole property of the 
said body politic and corporate shall be vested And we do 
hereby vest the same solely and absolutely in the Members 
thereof and that they shall have full power and authority to 
sell alienate charge or otherwise dispose of the same as they 
shall th ink proper but that no sale mortgage incumbrance or 
other disposition of any messuages lands tenements or heredita- 
ments belonging to the said body politic and corporate shall be 
made except with the approbation and concurrence of a general 
meeting And we lastly declare it to be our Eoyal will and 
pleasure that no resolution or bye-law shall on any account or 
pretence whatsoever be made by the said body politic and 
corporate in opposition to the general scope true intent and 
meaning of this our Charter or the laws or statutes of our Realm 
and that if any such rule or bye-law shall be made the same 
shall be absolutely nuU and void to all intents effects construc- 
tions and purposes whatsoever In witness whereof we have 
caused these our letters to , be made patent TlBlltneSS ourself 
at our palace at Westminster this eleventh day of August in the 
fifth year of our reign. 


By Writ of Privy Seal. 


SCOTT. 
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THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Art. XIV . — Asoka and the Buddha ~ relics. By Professor 
T. W. Rhys Davids. 

Our oldest authority, the Maha-parinihbana Suttanta, which 
can be dated approximately in the fifth century b.c.,* states 
that after the cremation of the Buddha’s body at Kusinara, 
the fragments that remained were divided into eight portions. 
These eight portions were allotted as follows : — 

1. To Ajatasattu, king of Magadha. 

2. To the Licchavis of Vesall. 

3. To the Sakyas of Kapilavastu. 

4. To the Bulis of Allakappa. 

5. To the Koliyas of Ramagama. 

6. To the brahmin of Vethadipa. 

7. To the Mallas of Pava. 

8. To the Mallas of Kusinara. 


* That is substantially, as to not only ideas, hut words. There was dotting 
of I’s and crossing of t’s afterwards. It was naturally when they came to write 
these documents that the regulation of orthography and dialect arose. At the 
time when the Suttanta was first put together out of older material, it was 
arranged for recitation, not for reading, and writing was used only for notes. 
See the Introduction to my “ Dialogues of the Buddha,” vol. i. 

j.B.i.s. 1901. 27 
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Drona, the brahmin who made the division, received the 
vessel in which the body had been cremated. And the 
Moriyas of Pipphalivana, whose embassy claiming a share 
of the relics only arrived after the division had been made, 
received the ashes of the funeral pyre. 

Of the above, all except the Sakyas and the two brahmins 
based their claim to a share on the fact that they also, like 
the deceased teacher, were Kshatriyas. The brahmin of 
Yethadipa claimed his because he was a brahmin ; and the 
Sakyas claimed theirs on the ground of their relationship. 
All ten promised to put up a cairn over their portion, and 
to establish a festival in its honour. 

Of these ten cairns, or stupas, only one has been 
discovered — that of the Sakyas. The careful excavation of 
Mr. Peppe makes it certain that this stupa had never been 
opened until he opened it. The inscription on the casket 
states that “ This deposit of the remains of the Exalted One 
is that of the Sakyas, the brethren of the Illustrious One.” 
It behoves those who would maintain that it is not, to 
advance some explanation of the facts showing how they 
are consistent with any other theory. We are bound in 
these matters to accept, as a working hypothesis, the most 
reasonable of various possibilities. The hypothesis of forgery 
is in this case simply unthinkable. And we are fairly 
entitled to ask : “ If this stupa and these remains are not 
what they purport to be, then what are they?” As it 
stands the inscription, short as it is, is worded in just the 
manner most consistent with the details given in the 
Suttanta. And it advances the very same claim (to 
relationship) which the Sakyas alone are stated in the 
Suttanta to have advanced. It does not throw much light 
on the question to attribute these coincidences to mere 
chance, and so far no one has ventured to put forward 
any explanation except the simple one that the stupa is the 
Sakya tope. 

Though the sceptics — only sceptics, no doubt, because 
they think it is too good to be true — have not been able 
to advance any other explanation, they might have brought 
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forward an objection which has so far escaped notice. It 
is alleged, namely, in quite a number of Indian books, that 
Asoka broke open all the eight stupas except one, and took 
the relics away. This is a remarkable statement. That the 
great Buddhist emperor should have done this is just as 
unlikely as that his counterpart, Constantine the Great, 
should have rifled, even with the best intentions, the tombs 
most sacred in the eyes of Christians. The legend deserves, 
therefore, investigation, quite apart from its reference to 
the Sakya tope. And in looking farther into the matter 
I have come across some curious points which will probably 
be interesting to the readers of this Journal. 

The legend might be given in my own words, filling out 
the older versions of it by details drawn from the later 
ones. We might thus obtain an easy narrative, with 
literary unity and logical sequence. But we should at 
the same time lose all historical accuracy. We should 
•only have a new version — one that had not been current 
anywhere, at any time, among Buddhists in India. The 
only right method is to adhere strictly to the historical 
sequence, taking each account in order of time, and letting 
it speak for itself. 

Now it is curious that there is no mention of the breaking 
open of stupas in any one of the twenty-nine canonical 
Buddhist writings, though they include documents of all 
ages from the time of the Buddha down to the time of 
Asoka. Nor, with one doubtful exception, is such an 
act referred to in any book which is good evidence for 
the time before Asoka. But in the canonical books 
there is frequent reference to the man who breaks up 
the Order, the schismatic, the sangha-bhedako. And in the 
passages in later books, which enlarge on this thesis, we 
find an addition — side by side with the sangha-bhedako is 
mentioned the stupa-bhedako, the man who breaks open the 
stupas. The oldest of the passages is the exception referred 
to. It is in the Mahavastu, certainly the oldest Buddhist 
Sanskrit text as yet edited, and most probably in its oldest 
portions older than Asoka. Whether this isolated verse 
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belongs to the oldest portions of the work is doubtful. It 
says (i, 101) : 

Sahghafi ca te na bhindanti na ca te stupa-bhedaka 
Na te Tathagate cittam dusayanti kathaucana. 

We find these gentlemen, therefore — the violators of tombs, 
tomb-riflers — first mentioned in a way that may or may 
not, and probably does not, refer to Asoka. In the same 
connection, that is with the schismatics, they are also 
mentioned in the Netti Pakarana, p. 93. The editor 
of this work. Professor Edmond Hardy, dates it about, or 
shortly after, the beginning of our era. And he was the 
first to call attention to the mention in these passages of the 
‘ tomb- violators ’ as a test of age. 

The next passage will seem more to the point, inasmuch 
as it mentions both Asoka and the Eight Topes. It is in 
the Asokavadana, a long legend, or historical romance, 
about Asoka and his doings, included in the collection of 
stories called the Divyavadana. These stories are by different 
authors, and of different dates. The particular one in 
question mentions kings of the Sunga dynasty, and cannot 
therefore be much older than the Christian era.* The 
passage is printed at p. 380 of Professor Cowell and 
Mr. Neil’s edition. The paragraph is unfortunately very 
corrupt and obscure ; but the sense of those clauses most 
important for our present purpose is clear enough. It 
begins, in strange fashion, to say, d propoi of nothing : — 

“ Then the King [Asoka], saying, ‘ I will distribute the 
relics of the Exalted One,’ marched with an armed force 
in fourfold array, opened the Drona Stiipa put up by 
Ajatasattu, and took the relics.” , / 

'U 

There must be something wrong Here. Ajatasattu’s stupa 
was at Eajagaha, a few miles from Asoka’s capital. The 
Drona Stupa, the one put up over the vessel, was also quite 


* See J.P.T.S., 1899, p. 89. 
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close by.^ Whichever is the one referred to, it was easily 
accessible, and the time given was one of profound peace. 
Asoka’s object in distributing the relics, in the countless.; 
stupas he himself was about to build, is represented as being -j 
highly approved of by the leaders of the Buddhist order. 
What, then, was the mighty force to do? 

Then the expression Drona Stupa is remarkable. What 
is probably meant is a stiipa over the bushel {drona) 
of fragments (from the pyre) supposed to have been 
Ajiitasattu’s share. But it is extremely forced to call this 
a Drona Stupa ; and Ajatasattu’s stupa is nowhere else so 
called. Burnouf thinks- this is probably a confusion 
between the name of the measure and the name of the 
brahmin, Drona, who made the division. The story goes on : 

“ Having given back the relics, putting them distributively 
in the place [or the places] whence they had been taken, he 
restored the stupa. He did the same to the second, and so on 
till he had taken the seventh bushel \jlro7ia'\ ; ^ and restoring 
the stupas, he then went on to Ramagama.” 

Here again the story-teller must have misunderstood some 
phrase in the tradition (probably in some Prakrit or other) 
which he is reproducing. Asoka did not want to get these 
relics in order to put them back into the place, or places, 
they had come from. He wanted, according to the Divya- 
vadana itself, to put them in his own stupas. We shall see 
below a possible explanation. The story goes on ; — 

“ Then the king was led down by the Niigas into their 
abode, and was given to understand that they would pay 
worship to it [that is, to the stupa or the portion of 

relics] there. As soon as that had been grasped by the king, 
then the king was led up again by the Nagas from their 
abode.” 


* See Yuan Thsanir, chap, vii; Beal, ii, 6a. 

- Introduction, etc., p. 372. 

2 Ji/ialitimafo is omitted. The di-eussion of its meaning, irrelevant to the 
question in hand, is here unnecessary. It is of value for the very important 
history of bhalti in India. 
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Their abode, of course, was under the sacred pool at Rama- 
gama, the stupa being on the land above. After stating 
how Asoka then built 84,000 stupas (in one day !) and 
distributed the relics among them, the episode closes with 
the statement that this was the reason why his name was 
changed from Candasoka to Dharmasoka. Burnouf adds to 
the confusion with which this part of the story is told 
through translating (throughout) dharmardjika by ‘ edicts of 
the law.’ It evidently is an epithet of the stupas. Can we 
gather from this any hint as to a possible origin of this 
extraordinary legend ? 

There is namely a very ancient traditional statistical state- 
ment — so ancient that it is already found in the Thera Giithit 
(verse 1022) among the verses attributed to Ananda — that 
the number of the sections of the Dhamma (here meaning 
apparently the Four Nikayas) was 84,000, of which 82,000 
were attributed to the master and 2,000 to a disciple. 

Dvasiti Buddhato ganhim dve sahassani bhikkhuto 

Caturasiti sahassani ye ’me dhamma pavattino.^ 

Could it have happened that after the knowledge of the real 
contents of the Asoka Edicts had passed away, and only the 
memory of such edicts having been published remained alive, 
they were supposed to contain or to record the 84,000 
traditional sections of the Dhamma ? And then that by 
some confusion, such as that made by Burnouf, between 
epithets applicable equally to stupas and ‘ edicts of the law,’ 
the edicts grew into stupas ? TVe cannot tell without other 
and earlier documents. But this we know, that the funniest 
mistakes have occurred through the telling in one dialect 
of traditions received in another ; and that the oldest form 
of the legend of Asoka’s stupas is in so late a work that 
such a transformation had had ample time in which to be 
brought gradually about. 

Such a solution of the mystery how this amazing 
proposition could have become matter of belief is confirmed 


Quoted Snmangala, i, 24. 
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by our next authority, the Dlpavamsa (vi, 94-vii, 18), which 
says distinctly that the number of Asoka’s buildings was 
determined by the number of the sections of the Dhamma. 
But the legend here is quite different. There is no mention 
of breaking open the eight old stupas. The 84,000 viharas 
— they are no longer stupas — are not built in one day ; they 
take three years to huild. It is the dedication festival of 
each of them that takes place on the same day, and on that 
day Asoka sees them all at once, and the festivals being 
celebrated at each. This was the form of the story as 
believed at Anuradhapura in the early part of the fourth 
century a.d. 

The next book, in point of date, which mentions Asoka 
in connection with the eight original stupas is Fa Hian 
(ch. xxiii). The passage runs, in Legge’s translation, as 
follows : — 

“ When King Asoka came forth into the world he wished 
to destroy the Eight Topes, and to build instead of them 
84,000 topes. After he had thrown down the seven others 
he wished next to destroy this tope (at Eamagama). But 
then the dragon ' showed itself, and took the king into his 
palace. And when he had seen all the things provided for 
offerings, it said to him: ‘If you are able with your 
offerings to exceed these, you can destroy the tope, and take 
it ^ all away. I will not contend with you.’ The king, 
knowing that such offerings were not to be had anywhere 
in the world, thereupon returned. 

“ Afterwards the ground all about became overgrown 
with vegetation ; and there was nobody to sweep and 
sprinkle about the tope. But a herd of elephants came 
regularly, which brought water with their trunks to water 
the ground, and various kinds of flowers and incense which 
they presented at the tope.” 


' Chinese -English for Naga. 

2 “ It ” must be wrong. What he wanted to take away was the relics. Beal 
translates, “ Let me take you out,” a more likely rendering, and one that 
would harmonize with the Divyavadana legend as given above. 
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A group of elephants behaving precisely in tbis way is 
sculptured on one of the bas-reliefs in the Bharhut Tope 
(plates XV and xxx in Cunningham). 

The pilgrim goes on to say that in recent times a devotee, 
seeing this, had taken possession of the deserted site. 

This will probably represent the tradition at the place 
itself about 400 a.d., or a few years earlier. For Fa Hian 
left China in 399 a d., and when he heard this tale at 
Eamagama it was no doubt already current there. It is 
good evidence of Ramagama having been very early 
deserted. Incidentally, its distance east of the LumbinI 
pillar is given as five yojanas, say thirty-eight miles. 

Only twenty or thirty years later is Buddhaghosa’s version 
of the story in the introduction to the Samanta Pasadika, his 
commentary on the Vinaya, in the portion edited for us by 
Professor Oldenberg.' The story is well told, but we need 
not repeat it, as it reproduces the Dipavamsa version. In 
both versions the story is used merely as an explanation of 
the way in which Asoka’s son, Mahinda, came to enter the 
Order. For it is on seeing the glory of the 84,000 festivals 
that Asoka boasts of his gift. But he is told that the real 
benefactor is one who gives his son to the Order ; and then 
he, too, has both his son and his daughter initiated. All 
this is said to have happened after the ninth year of Asoka’s 
reign had expired. We see there is nothing at all in this 
version about the original eight stupas, or rather seven of 
them, having been broken open. 

But Buddhaghosa has another account in the Sumangala 
VilasinI, a little later than the last, and in that he introduces 
an entirely new factor. Here it is not Asoka, but Ajatasattu 
who gets the relics out of all the eight stupas (except that 
at Ramagama, which is protected by the Nagas). This he 
does (twenty years after the Buddha’s death, according to 
Bigandet, ii, 97) on the advice of Mah5-kassapa, who '’was 
afraid — it is not stated why — for their safety. The king 
agrees to build a shrine for them, but says it is not his 


‘ Oldenberg's Vinaya, iii, 304 loll. 
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business to get relies. The thera then brings them all, 
and the king buries them in a wonderful subterranean 
chamber. In tbe construction of this underground shrine 
Sakka, the king of the gods, or rather Yissakamma, on his 
order, assists. And it is there that Asoka, after breaking 
into all the seven stHpas in vain (the Niigas protecting the 
eighth), finds the relics.' These he takes, and restoring 
the place where he had found thera, establishes them in his 
own 84,000, not stupas, hut viharas. It is incidentally 
mentioned that Eajagaha is 25 yojanas, say 190 miles, 
from Kusinara.^ 

The text of this part of the Sumangala has not yet been 
published. It will appear in the forthcoming edition for 
the Pali Text Society ; and meanwhile an English version 
of a very late Burmese adaptation of the Pali can be 
consulted in Bigandet, ii, 131 foil. The legend is here very 
well and clearly told, and suggests possible explanations of 
several of the obscurities and inconsistencies in the oldest 
version in the Divyavadana. 

The Mahiivamsa (chap, v), which is again a very little 
later, gives the episode of the 84,000 vihiiras on the same 
lines as the Dipavamsa, omitting all reference to the 
breaking open of the stupas. But it agrees with the 
Divyavadana in stating (p. 35 of Tumour’s edition) 
that this building of the 84,000 viharas was the reason 
why the king’s name was changed from Asoka ® to 
Dhammasoka. 

The form of the legend, as thus given in almost identical 
terms by the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa, is no doubt 
derived by both from the older Mahavamsa, in Simhalese, 
then handed down in the Maha AThara at Anuradhapura, 
and now lost. 

About the same age (412-454 .\.i>.) is the Chinese work 


' Is it possible that this idea can lie behind the enigmatic expressions given 
above, p. 401, from the Divyavadana? 

- This harmonizes with the distances given in the J.ataka. See my “ Buddhist 
Birth Stories,” p. 87. 

^ So the text. tVe ought perhaps to read Candasoka. 
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which Mr. Beal translated in vol. xix of the “ Sacred Books 
of the East,” and which he calls a translation of Asvaghosa’s 
Buddha-Oarita. Were this so, it would be of the first 
importance for our point. But it is nothing of the kind. 
There are resemblances, just as there woidd be if two 
Christian poets had, in different times and countries, turned 
the Gospels into rhyme with poetical embellishments. There 
are still closer resemblances, as if a later poet had borrowed 
phrases and figures from a previous writer. But there are 
greater differences. Taking the first chapter as a specimen, 
the Chinese has 126, the Sanskrit 94 verses. Of these, 
only about 40 express the same thought, and this is often 
merely a thought similar because derived from the same old 
tradition. More than half the verses in the Sanskrit have 
no corresponding verse in the Chinese. More than two- 
thirds of the verses in the Chinese have no corresponding 
verse in the Sanskrit. And even when the verses do, in the 
main, correspond, there are constant differences in the 
details and. in the wording. It is uncritical, even absurd, 
to call this a translation. 

The blunder of dating the Lalita Vistara in the first 
century on the ground of a ‘ translation ’ into Chinese of 
that date, rests on a similar misleading use of the word. 
We know of no such translation in the exact and critical 
sense. Twenty years ago (Hibbert Lectures, 198 foil.) 
I called attention to this. But Foucaux’s conclusion is still 
sometimes repeated as though it were valid. We must seek 
for the date of the Lalita Vistara on other and better 
grounds. Beal’s so-called Dhammapada is also a quite 
different and much later work than the canonical hook of 
which he calls it a version. See the detailed comparative 
tables zdid., p. 202. Mr. Kockhill, “ Life of Buddha,” 
p. 222, says that BeaTs Chinese text “ could not have been 
made from the same original ” as the Tibetan version of the 
Buddha-Carita. 

It was necessary to point this out as the Chinese book has 
two verses, of interest in the present discussion, which are 
not in the Sanskrit, If Beal were right we should have 
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to ascribe them to Asvaghosa.* As it is we are in complete 
ignorance of the real name and author and date of the 
original of Beal’s Chinese book. We must, therefore, take 
the opinions expressed in the verses referred to as being 
good evidence only for the date of the Chinese book itself, 
only noting the fact that they are taken from some Sanskrit 
work of unknown date. The verses run, in Beal’s words : — 

“ Opening the dagabas raised by those seven kings to 
take the Sariras thence, he spread them ever3" where, and 
raised in one day 84,000 towers. (2,297.J 

“ Only with regard to the eighth pagoda in Bamagrama, 
which the Naga spirit protected, the king was unable to 
obtain those relics.” (2,298.) 

We see from Yuan Thsang’s Travels, Book vi (Beal, 
ii, 26), that this curious story still survived in the seventh 
century of our era. It is interesting to notice how the 
legend had, by that time, become rounded off and filled in. 
Thsang naturallj" has nothing of the second Ajatasattu 
episode. He was never in Ceylon, and we have no evidence 
that this part of the legend was ever current in North India. 
But he also drops the absurd detail of the 84,000 stupas 
built in one day ; and he fills out the Naga episode, making 
a very pretty story of it, turning the Niiga, when he comes 
out to talk to the king, into a brahmin, and giving much 
fuller details of the conversation. He mentions also the 
interesting fact that in his time there was an inscription 
at the spot “ to the above effect.” 

Finally, when we come to the Tibetan texts, which are 
considerably later,^ we find an altogether unexpected state 
of things. VVe have long abstracts of the account, in the 
Dulva, of the death and cremation of the Buddha and 
of the distribution of his relics, from two scholars whose 
work can be thoroughly relied on, Csoma Kdrosi ^ and 


1 There are six Asvagliosas mentioned in Chinese work^ yuoted by 
Mr. Suzuki in his translation of the “Awakening of Faith,” p. 7. 

' About 850 A.D. ; see Rorkhill, pp. 218 and 22o. 

’ “ Asiatic Eesearehes,” xx, 309-317. 
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W. W. Eockliill4 According to both these authorities 
the Tibetan works follow very closely, not any Sanskrit 
work known to us, but the Maha-parinibbana Suttanta. 
Where they deviate from it, it is usuall}’ by way of addition ; 
and of addition, oddly enough, again not from any Sanskrit 
work, but on the lines of the Sumangala VilasinL 

However we try to explain this it is equally puzzling. 
Could they possibly, in Tibet, and at that time (in the ninth 
century A.n.), have had Pali books, and have understood 
them? In discussing another point, Mr. Rockhill (p. ix) 
thinks that the Tibetan author had access to Pali documents. 
M. Leon Peer has a similar remark (“Annales,” vol. v, 
pp. xi, 133), and talks at pp. 133, 139, 143, 221, 224, 
229, 408, 414 of a Tibetan text as though it were a trans- 
lation from a Pali one. And the translations he gives, in 
support of his proposition, certainly, for the most part, 
show that the texts are the same.^ Strange as it may seem, 
therefore, it is by no means impossible that in our case 
also the Tibetan depends on a Pali original, or originals. 
We have at least good authority for a similar conclusion 
as to other Tibetan writings. And we now know, thanks 
to Professor Bendall, that a similar conclusion would be 
possible in Nepal.® 

If, on the other hand, our Tibetan texts are based on 
Sanskrit originals, the dilEculty arises whence, at that date, 
could the Tibetans have procured Sanskrit books adhering 
so closely to the ancient standpoint. 

Eockhill has not even a word about Asoka ; Csoma Kbrbsi 
has only a line, added like a note, at the end of the whole 
narrative, and saying : — 


' “ Life of Buddha,” pp. 122-148, and especially 141-148. 

- M. Leon Feer has not Been able always to crive volume and pao-e of the 
originals of these Tibetan texts, often because they' had not been edited^ It may 
he useful, therefore, to point out that his ’ ■' 

page 145 = Anguttara, 108. 

„ 222 = Ang. 5. 342, JaL 6. 14. 

,. 231 = Ang. 4- 55 (which gives better roadingsV comn 61 
„ 293 = Divy. 193, Itiv. 76. ° ^ ^ '■ 

3 J.R.A.S., 1899, p. 422. 
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“ The King Mya-nan-met (Asoka), residing at Pataliputta, 
has much increased the number of Chaityas of the seven 
kinds.” 1 

What, then, are the conclusions to be drawn from our 
little enquiry ? 

1. That the breaking open of stupas is not mentioned at 
all in the most ancient Buddhist literature. 

2. That Asoka’s doing so is first mentioned in a passage 
long after his time. This passage is also so curt, self- 
contradictory, and enigmatic, that we probably have to 
suppose a confusion arising from difference of dialect. It is 
of little or no value as evidence that Asoka did actually break 
open seven of the eight ancient topes. 

3. The number of the stupas he is supposed to have built 
— 84,000 — ^is derived from the traditional number (which is 
about correct) of the number of sections in the Four Kikayas, 
that is, in Buddhist phraseology, in the Dhamma. This 
suggests a possible origin of the whole of the legend. 

4. In any case the eighth, that at Ramagama, was 
untouched. The site of it can be determined within a few 
miles, as we know, from the passages quoted above, its 
distance from Rajagaha on the one hand and the LumbinI 
piUar on the other ; and we have, besides, the details as to 
distance given by the Chinese pilgrims. There was an 
inscription there, presumably put up by Asoka’s orders. It 
will be most interesting to see if it lends support to, or could 
have given rise to, the legend. 

5. The greatest circumspection must be used in dating 
any Indian work by the date of an alleged translation into 
Chinese. Even when a Chinese book is said to have the 
same title, and even similar chapter-titles, as a Sanskrit or 
Pali one, it does not follow it is really the same. 

6. The Indian pandits who assisted in the ninth centurj^ 
in the translation of Indian books into Tibetan knew not 
only classical Sanskrit as well as Buddhist Sanskrit, but also 
Pali. It would be a great service if Tibetan scholars would 


.\«iatic Ee^earches,” xx, 317. 
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ascertain exactly which Pali MSS. they had. They certainly 
had the Paritta ; and certain Suttantas from, if not the whole 
of, the Digha ; and certain Suttas from, if not the whole of, 
the Anguttara and the Samyutta. These hooks must have 
been handed down all the time in India ; for we know 
enough of the journey of the emissaries from Tibet to be 
certain they did not go to Ceylon. 

But we must stop. We are here brought face to face 
with some of the most debated of those larger questions on 
the solution of which the solution of the problem of the 
history of Indian thought and literature must ultimately 
depend. We can only hope in an enquiry like the present 
to lay one or two very unpolished stones on the foundation 
of the Dhamma Pasada of history, in which the scholars of 
a future generation will, we hope, have the good fortune 
to dwell. 
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Akt. XV . — Account of a rare manimcript History of Isfahan, 
presented to the Royal Asiatic Society on May 19, 1827, 
hy Sir John Malcolm, and noio described by Edward G. 
Browne, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Amongst tlie Persian manuscripts belonging to the Royal 
Asiatic Society is one, now numbered 180 (not described 
in Morley’s Catalogue), which contains a very interesting 
monograph on the city of Isfahan. As these local histories 
are often of very great importance in supplementing the 
large general histories, with the contents of which we are 
gradually becoming acquainted, I was desirous of reading 
it through, which, thanks to the laudable generosity of our 
Society in lending its manuscripts to private individuals, 
I was enabled to do. Of the notes which I made during 
its perusal this article is the outcome. 

The manuscript in question comprises 83 written leaves 
(165 pages) ^ of 25’5 x 18'5 centimetres, each containing 
17 lines of clear, good nasta‘liq, with rubrications. On the 
fly-leaf at the beginning the title is given in Persian as 

word has been crossed 

out. In an English pencil-note on the same page it is 
correctly described as “ Ta’rihh-i-I^ahdn, by Husayn b. 
Muhammad al-‘Alawi.” It was presented to the Society 
by Sir John Malcolm on May 19, 1827. The colophon at 
the end gives the scribe’s name as Ahmad of Ardistan, and 
states that the transcription was finished in the Mosque 
of Amir Ibrahim Shah in Isfahan, on Rajab 5, a.h. 884 
(September 22, a.d. 1479). 

1 In the numbering of the leaves one leaf has been accidentallv omitted after 
f. 9. This, to avoid altering all the subsequent numbers, is uow marked f. 9*. 
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The work is based on an Arabic original composed in 
A.H. 421 (a.d. 1030 ; cf. f. 116, 1. 8) by Mufacldal b. Sa‘d 
b. al-Husayn al-Mafarrukbi, and entitled Risdlatu Mahdsuit 
Isfahan. Our Persian version (which is evidently much 
more than a mere translation, since it contains a good deal 
of matter which, for chronological reasons, cannot have 
existed in the Arabic original) was made by Husayn b. 
Muhammad b. Abu’r-Rida al-Husayn i al-‘Alawi about the 
year a.h. 729 ( = a.d. 1329; see f. 27a, 1. 5, and cf. f. 16i, 
1. 4, where a qas'ida composed in a.h. 724 by Sa‘du’d-Din 
Sa'id of Herat is cited), and seems to have no special title, 
being simply called (f. 75 J, 1. 14, and f. 82 «, 1. 10) 
“ Translation of ‘the Beauties of Isfahan,’ ” or, in the fuller 
form occurring in the former passage : — 

‘ V * 

It is dedicated (f. 4«) to the Wazir Amir Muhammad, sou 
of the great Minister Rasbidu’d-Din Fadlu’llah (author of 
the Jdmi‘u’t-Taicurikh), who is described as: — 

^ ^ . 1--0 .... 

‘ • <L::w4Ja (tijl aUl J»ii 

It is divided into eight chapters (called Jj), dhihr), which 
are preceded by a Preface and followed by an Appendix 
(jJjJ, dhayl). Although the book contains a great deal of 
interesting and valuable information, its arrangement leaves 
much to be desired, and practically defies analysis. I shall 
therefore simply give an abstract of its contents, page by 
page and chapter by chapter, citing more fully passages 
which appear to me of any special interest, and indicating 
throughout, in parentheses, the pages of the manuscript on 
which each topic of importance is mentioned. The fact that 
I am dealing with a single manuscript w'ill oblige me to give 
obscure words, names, and phrases as I find them, save when 
I possess some special means of controlling them. 
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ABSTRACT. 


Doxolog}' (if. lA-2«), in which avc cited, without 
acknowledgement, two well-known verses of Sa'di. The 
translator, Husavn b. Muhammad b. Abu’r-Rida al-Husaynl, 
then proceeds to speak of himself and the circumstances 
which led him to undertake this work. \_At this point occurs 
one of sererrtl serious dislocations ichicJi alreudij existed in the 
original from which this manuscript was copied, and for the 
continuation of the preface we hare to pass from the penultimate 
line of f. Ha to f. \0h, 1. 10.] In brief, the translator relates 
how, seeing no hope of being happy or successful in his own 
home, he resolved to go elsewhere, being incited to take 
this step by the Hdtifu’l-Ghagh (“Voice from the Unseen 
World ”), which is the usual deiis ex machind of Persian 
authors, and which, in orthodox fashion, overwhelms him 
with poetical quotations, such as : — 

» ; LstL-O A--* 


and — 




U* . ) • .A.* 


According!}' (f. 11(C) the morrow at dawn he gathered 
together the humble possessions of the poor student and set 
out on his travels, and some days later reached Isfahan, by 
way of Kashein : — 


i 








Friendless and poor, he took up his abode in one of the 
colleges of that city : — 

^ , sAJ&^,A a * A A' ^ — JA — ' ^ t ,L_* A.‘ 


• i * 


„U 1 




jUl. 


ij 


■A i i A-.( A A.. 1.’# , 
J.K.A.S. 1901 . 




?1 ._J 

> V > 
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After resting for a wliile, lie sets out to explore the town, 
which he finds incomparably superior to all that he has 
heard or read of it (f. Hi), as it is written in the Qur an : 

, . T^.-h tji.. . Then hy chance he picks up a copy 
of the Ekdlatu Isfahan composed by Mufaddal b. 

Sa‘d b. al-Husayn al-Mafarrukhi in a.h. 421 (a.d. 1040). 
Struck by the interest of its matter and the charm of its 
style, he translates it into Persian, adding to it notices of 
his own contemporaries and other fresh matter, dividing 
it into eight chapters (called according to the number 

of the bearers of God’s Throne and of the Gates of Paradise, 
and dedicating his work {jinother dhlocation : continuation on 
ft'. 36-5«] to the Wazir Amir Muhammad, son of the great 
Minister Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’llah, in whose honour he 
inserts a qa-nda of some two dozen bai/ts, beginning : — 








^ aAU I 




To this are prefixed four haijta in a dififerent rhyme, 
beginning : — 


LAI, 


■2 


(Adi 






The Preface concludes with apologies on the part of the 
translator for any imperfections and errors which may be 
detected in his work. 


fUiapfer I iff. 5a~9,i). 






■ 3 • 


l.« aJJl 


After a florid and high-flown eulogy of Pfahdn, which is 
described as a veritable earthly paradise, situated in the 
very centre of the Fourth Clime (which is the noblest of 
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the seven), and, thanks to its equable and charming climate, 
free from the defects of other Persian districts and towns — 
the moisture of Tabaristan, the dryness of Quhistan, the 
cold of Khwarazm, and the heat of ilakran,— the translator 
praises it in these verses (f. 6(/) : — 



and cites the following verses h\' Fakhrii’d-Din ‘Iraqi 
(d. A.H. 68(3 or 688) : — 



Another page of florid but ingenious eulogy, interspersed 
with verses, ensues, till (f. 7 a) we reach this couplet: — 

‘ 


which is followed by an extract from Khaqani’s 
‘Iniqaun, beginning : — 

1 AiO 

•• V »• ^ y J J ^ v O' 


Tnhfatu’l- 


and hy^ the subjoined verses 
^ 3A_j' 






3 A-J^— i 


3 A- 




<LL. Lv 

J 


JA,,A- 


JL 


•• w v»/ > <0^ i 

A saying of ‘AH’s is next cited (f. 7 b)y on the authority of 
Hasan b. Khwan^ar, to the effect that in the water of 
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Zinda-rucl is a remedy for everj' ailment.” When ‘Adudu’d- 
DaAvla (the Buwayhid, a.d. 949-982) went to Isfahan to 
visit his father Euknu’d-Dawla, he came in great pomp, 
provided with every conceivable luxury and delicacy. One 
day while encamped there he called for a cup of water, 
and was offered AA'ater from the Euphrates, which had been 
brought expressly for his use, but he poured it away, saying, 
“ It is not right to drink the water of Euphrates when the 
water of Zinda-rud is available.” When, on the other hand, 
Muwaffaq was recalled from Isfiban to Baghdad he supplied 
himself for the journey with water from the Zinda-rud, which 
he would drink, reciting the following verses : — 


I 













After another piece of ornate description come the following 
verses (f. 8f>) : — 




, ' I . 


i \ . • . . ^ 




,wV.‘ \ 

L' ; .'Ad .,L 


and fii-e couplets from Khaquni’s Tnhfuiin - ‘Irdijinin, 
begintiing : — 


‘ O-,,..' , , '.lO 




^..'Ar .Ijo A" 


These are followed by Arabic ver.ses in praise of the Zinda- 
rud In- al-Mutatabbib al-I.sfahani, Sai yid xVbu'l-Husavn hVli 
al-Husaini, and AbuT-Qasirn b. al-‘xVhi. 


> 5IS. 

- MS. Vp-U^. 
■ MS. 
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Chapters II and III {&. 9a-lSb)I 


The secoud chapter professes to contain the detailed 
description of Isfahan and its suburbs, gardens, and 
pleasure-grounds, amongst which the preference is accorded 
to Jayy, which the poet Abu hliniir al-Jarwa’ani praises in 
the following Ai-abic verses : — 


‘ I 1 \ i 'U 

) '* •• w 

i j ^ c C J; ^ ^ o ✓ \ 

; t t 

Jw • c.:> ' Ji 

> Vi' ^ 


‘ vAjaJ l£^ idJl ^ 

‘ jJJb Hi Hi 

w ^ ^ V 


Jayy avus chosen, in pre-iyiuhaiumadan days, on account of 
its dry soil and pure air, as the site of a great library, 
wherein were stored up the ancient books of the Persians, 
written on birch-bark ( which is less liable to 
decay than any other similar substance (f. 96).- According 
to Hamza of Isfahan, this city was built for Alexander 
tlie Great by an architect from Jayy, after whom it Avas 
called. According to other accounts it Avas built before 
the time of Jamshid, destroyed by Afrasiyab the Turk, 
partly restored by Queen Khumani (Humay), the daughter 
of Bahmaii, son of IsfandHar, and left untouched by 
Alexander (f. 9*(i). Thus it remained until Piriiz, the son 
of A'azdigird the Sasanian (a.d. 459-484), ordered Adhar- 
■Shapiir, the son of Adliar-raanan, the pa/ilaiun of the village 
of Muristan in the district of Marbin to repair the walls of 
•Jayy, which Avas done by Farriikh, son of Bakhtiyar, an 
ancestor of the author of the liimlata Mahimni Isfahun, 
170 years before the time of Islam. One of its gates, 
opposite the market-square named 

the o/' Jar; another, the Gafe of the Moon (or perhaps 

“ of Media," 2Idh), otherwise called the Gate of Itjhh ; 
a third, the Gate of Tir (“ the Arrow,” or “ 3Iercury ”) ; 


1 I'll** licudiug ul (.hup. iii is oniitttitl, aiul I am not certain where the division 
hotweon it and chap, ii should come. 

- ri‘. Sachau’s translation ot al-BiruuiS Chrwtvlogy ofAmout p. 2«. 
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and a fourth, the Gate of Jus/i, commonly called “the Jews’ 
Gate” Hard bj' this last he built a village 

called j^dhar-shapiiran, wherein he constructed a palace with 
a garden and fire-temple, to which last he bequeathed the 
revenues of the village. One of the peculiarities of this city 
was that when the sun reached the first degree of Capricorn 
it shone as it rose straight through the Gate of Jur, and as 
it set through the Jews’ Gate, while on entering the first 
degree of Cancer it shone as it rose through the Gate [of 
Mah or Isfish], and as it set through the Gate of Tir. The 
width of the foundations and walls was sixty large bricks, 
and over one of the gates (f. 9*Z») was an inscription stating 
that the sum expended on feeding the artisans and labourers 
engaged in the construction of the wall amounted, ere it was 
completed, to six hundred thousand dirhams. This passage, 
which may be of some interest because of the alleged 
(? Pablavi) inscription, runs thus 


ff* ^ ^ A-* 1 




Ja-.- 


■J-- 


Hard by the Gate of Jiir was a market called Bdzdr-i- 
Jiirin, whither, at the season of the Hew Year (i.e. the 
Vernal Equinox), the people of Isfahan, rich and poor, 
high and low, men, women, and children, used to repair, 
remaining encamped there for two or three months for the 
great fair and general festivities which were held at the 
Natc-ruz. Fanna-Khusraw ‘Imadu’d-Dawla the Buwayhid, 
who was familiar with this Bdzdr-i-Jurin from his childhood, 
instituted a similar fair at Shiraz in a place called (f. lO^G 
Aswdqu’l-Amir, which, as admitted by one of the notables of 
Isfahan named Malik Quz, eclipsed its prototype. 

The descendants of Hawshajan b. Ishaq b. ‘Abdu’l-Masih 
relate of their ancestor that he migrated from Asia Minor 
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(Rum) to Isfahan (f. 106) ; and Hamza of Isfahan relates in 
his history of that city that Piruz, son of 

Yazdigird the Sasanian (a.d. 459-484), wrote to one of the 
Kings of Rum requesting him to send him a skilful Greek 
physician, whom, on his arrival in Persia, Piniz consulted 
as to which of the cities of that country was the most 
suitable for the royal residence. [^A)iofhe)' dislocation : 
continuation on f. 2b, 1 . 2.] The physician, after due 
investigation, reported in favour of Isfahan, whereof the 
climate “ would give life to the Messiah, duration to life, 
and eternity to duration,” and Piriiz accordingly ordered 
Shapuran the son of .^idharmanan (f. 3rt), pahlavdn of 
Isfahan, and Farrukh the son of Bakhti}^!', an ancestor 
of the author (not of the translator; cf. f. 9* a, 11. 4, 5), 
to repair the walls of the suburb of Jayy, intending to 
migrate thither ; an intention which was frustrated by his 
captivity and death in the land of the Hayafiln or Huns. 
His son Qubad (a.d. 488-531) addressed a similar enquiry 
to a Greek physician, who also recommended Isfahan as the 
healthiest and most charming city in Persia. Al-Mansur, 
the second ‘Abbasid Caliph, likewise consulted his physicians 
in A.H. 150 (a.d. 7G7) as to the site of his new capital, and 
they too advised (f. 36) a site on the banks of the Zinda-rud, 
though Isfahan, through which this fine river still flows, 
was at that time reduced to a group of ruined and scattered 
villages. The governor of Isfahan, Ayyub b. Ziyad, was 
accordingly ordered to repair and fortify the city, but ere 
it was finished the Caliph abandoned his intention of making 
it his capital. 

Abii Muslim Muhammad b. Bahr, a notable of Isfahan, 
was once at the Caliph’s court in Baghdad, when a discussion 
arose as to who possessed the most delectable residence. 
[Here comes another dislocation in the MS., ami we return 
to f. \2a, 1 . 1.] To the astonishment of all the courtiers 
he claimed for his own house at Isfahan this distinction, 
maintaining that the Fourth Clime was the noblest of the 
Seven Climes; that Isfahan was the centre of this Clime, 
and superior In its natural attractions to any other city ; 
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that iu Isfahan the quarter of Garwa’aii ( ^ ; ef. the 

nhhn on f. 9rq 1. 13) was the most charming; and 

tliat in this quarter his house was the best. In this quarter, 
savs the author (and some former reader of the MS. has added 
his testimony by writing in the margin <uj Jli U 
the earth is so good, firm, and tenacious, that a well tor 
drinking-water, an ice-house, and a cess-pool may be dug 
in close juxtaposition without any fear of danger from con- 
tamination, while (f. 12 Z<) the palaces built of this clay 
combined with bricks and mortar have hardly suffered at 
all from the depredations of time, even when no one has 
exerted himself to repair them. 

Al-Buhturi relates that ‘Abdu’l-'Aziz al-‘Ijli was once in 
one of the villages of Isfahan, when his eyes fell on a mound 
of earth like a tumulus. Thinking that it might mark the 
site of a treasure, he ordered Ahmad Bundar al-Azdi to 
excavate it. When, by the help of some labourers, this was 
done, a deep, square subterranean chamber was disclosed, 
which, the others being afraid, was entered by Ahmad 
b. Salra. When he emerged, he told ‘Abdu’l-'Aziz that he 
had seen a most wonderful thing, to wit, the corpse of a man 
with a glossy black beard, clad in his night-dress and covered 
with a quilt, lying on a bed, on the pillow of which were 
placed a sheathed sword and a pair of slippers. ‘Abdu’l- 
'Aziz entered the tomb and found the body lying there as 
described (f. 13zf), but when he touched it with his stick it 
fell into dust, as did the objects surrounding it. In the 
tumulus they found a hoard of gold, which, when refined and 
coined in the mint, produced a thousand dmars. Above the 
corpse’s head was a stone tablet bearing an inscription which 
indicated that the body had lain thus for over 200 years, 
“which,” as ‘Abdu’l-'Aziz remarked, “was a proof of the 
extraordinary virtues of the soil.” 

“ But what need,” exclaims the author, “ of histories and 
narratives of the Past, when in our own times its virtues 
are so manifest ? ” According to him, sick and ailing 
people from all parts of the country are cured bv the 
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health-giving climate of Isfahan, till their “ bodies show 
through their skins fresh and delicate as the kernel of an 
almond, especially in these days,” when their wants are 
cared for by “ the greatest of the Sav’yids of ‘Iraq . . . , 

the Glory of Wazirs (f. 1‘1/d . . . . Tajti'd - Din 

Xidhamu’l-Islam wa’l-Muslimin ilahnnid b. Ahmad,” to the 
description of whose charming garden (attached, apparenth*, 
to some hospital or alms-house for the entertainment of 
strangers and the poor) nearly a page of florid writing 
is devoted. 

Quite abruptly (f. 13//, 1. 15), itossibly after another 
dislocation in the original text, the author now passes to the 
description of the following localities : — 

GMkart and JVtiqdda (iAu; , each of which is 

described as “a paradise open to I'jfahan,” and as incom- 
parable in beauty. 

Kmhk-i-Mu(jh'ti‘a (f. lla), the gardens of which are 
described in another burst of rhetoric. 

Gunhudh-i-M'ihrdrat (w-jW* similarly described. 

BdghdGi-Chohdfrjdnn (“The Fourfold Gardens”), situated 
near the city gates at a distance of about 1,000 Jarils, 
similarly described. 

Bayh-i-Fakhdu (f. 145, in praise of which are 

cited the following pretty Ai'ubic verses by as-Sinawbari : — 


liJ LAI ' j1 ALAM , ‘ jL=rp - 'A 

A -\ \ • « • A ^ ‘ \ y ^ ^ s> f '' 0 Iaa ''o 


Jj 

■o 


Bd(jh-i- Ahmad Siijdh. the praises of which are illustrated 
by some verses from Khaqani. 

Bd(jh-i-Bakr (f. Ion), concerning which some more Arabic 
verses of as-Sinawbari are cited. Cursory mention is also 
made (f. 15 5) of various castles near the city, the Qasr-i- 


MS. vy. 
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Farqad, near the gate; the Qcip'-i-Kdrun, at Dimartiyan^-i- 
Haft Dar; the Qcisr-i-Khudnyb, hard bj' the Bridge of 
Hiisayn; the Qap‘-i-‘A(hiira>//i on the banks of the 

Zinda-rud ; the Qap'-i-Ku/idii, in Marbin ; and the Qasr-t- 
SankJtar {? ysLs, , or y^) in Tihran Some 

Arabic verses (author not named) are quoted, and then the 
following fine qftsiJa by Sa‘du’d-Din Sa‘id-i-Hiravi : — 






‘ J— ej'-V* 


Awb AAj ' 

v-i — ‘ •' 4 -: JL' 

* l—i.— ..i-i 
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‘ ttr perhaps Dimutnjiifi. Here the word is written (without points) as 

ut^j , hut lower ft. 18-', 1. <)), in some Arabic verses, as and . Se e 
note on p. 42.) 'mfru. 

ti l Po-viUrt?"!'’ Ji* ““<16 is given in Ouseley’s Kutien „f 
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This qasida, adds the author (f. 16i), was composed in 
A.H. 724 (a.d. 1424), at a time w'hen there was war between 
the Kings of Fars, JIalik Shamsu’d-Diu and Malik Tzzu’d- 
Diii, the sons of Shaj'khuT-'Arab waT-‘Ajam Jamalu’d- 
Dia Ibrahim MalikuT-Islain, on the one hand, and that 
“Flower of the Family of Sa‘id ” (a^Lc J1 ^SU-), 
Nidhainu’d-Din QiwamuT-Islam. Here follow two Arabic 
qdsi'las in praise of this family and of Isfahan (ff. 16i-17i), 
the first anom moiis, the second by 3Iufaddal b. Sa‘d al- 
MafaiTLikhi, the author of the Arabic original on which 
tliis book is based. Then follow two more Arabic qasidus 
by Abu Dulaf [b.] Tsa b. Ma'qil,* the first, composed 
when the Caliph al-Ma’mun recalled him in anger from 
Ivfahan and sent him to >Syria and Egypt, beginning : — 





‘ UaX. 


si t- gl bl 


? J JilM i4.vi ‘ 1^1 . 1 jl 


-'Ull '' 




^4,1 Ip j 


‘ Set- tie 
p. 2911. 


Slaur s trausi.itinii ot Ibu Khallikin, Mil. ii, pp. ->02-o07. 
^Aq^h'n i'i :) plac*- ^ituatcfl i>n the ',eo ot Tibi'iid>. See Ydqhf, 
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Then follow (f. 18r/) four i-ather fine Arabic verses, composed 
by that great patron of learning and poetry the Sahib KafiT- 
Kufat Abu’l-Qasim Isma'il b. ‘Abbad on the occasion of his 
conquest of Jurjan and invasion of Tabaristan, which run as 
follows : — 
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These verses are followed immediately by seven others, 
addressed bv the above-mentioned Sahib Isma‘il b. ‘Abbad 
to AbuT-‘Ala Sarvi. Next comes (f. 18/>) a brief eulogy on 
the Sahib, Avho was, it is stated, one of the three men whose 
Srreatness and learnino' were envied bv ‘Adudu’d-Dawla tlie 
Buwayhid, the others being AbuT-Qasim al-Facll b. Sahl 
and the Qadi AbuT-Qdsim Ja'far al-Yazdi, on account of 
whom he had many disputes Avith his brotiier Mu’ayyidu’d- 
Dawla. 


Chnpter IV (if. 19«-d7u). 

One dav a number of nobles and notables who were in 
attendance on the Sahib-i-Shahid Sa‘du’d-Din Muhammad 


^ See n. 1 oup. 42- ■•'"pia. Tho sot-oud. ami lu'-t tiit'C turn- toupltt"- an 
i^iveu in Tdquf, vol. ii, p. 713. •'->*. with ji; t(»r th<‘ uniutclli^iiflf . 

The MS roach hi I. 2; xHih ti>r i\S\ in i 7; ami tor 

ill !. S. For — -ht V. U;t^ __jU.il. 
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Sahib-Dlwan-i-Sawaji were praising Riiknu’d-Din Mas‘ud 
Sa‘id, the father of ‘Adudu’l - Islam Euknu’sh - Sharl'at. 
Suddenly the Sahib-Diwan broke in with this verse : — 


-■(-S 






‘‘ What need of the moonlight has the Night of Epiphany ” 
TIis meaning was that the praises of this illustrious man and 
his family had been so well sung by the great poet Kamalu’d- 
Din Ismahl of Isfahan that there was no need for anyone 
else to expatiate upon them. At the age of 25 Euknu’d- 
Din already held the highest ecclesiastical and civil offices. 
His father (f. 19 i), Sharafu’d-Din Jalalu’l-Islam, said of 
him, in the testaraentarj’’ counsels which he addressed to his 
brother, Khwaja Abu’l-'Ala ‘Iiuadu’l-Islara Sadru’sh-Shari'a 
Ruknu’d-Di'n : — 







.'A— i-jl-y* 






“ LiJic the Rose, in a Utile time he sprnmj up, hecamc a rose- 
hud, blossomed and faded.” 


Here follows (ff. 195-20^) a qafida in praise of Isfahan by 
the translator, beginning : — 

‘ , i;l_: A_. < 

O •• y’ ^ y’ > J 

ijhj, j i^S-> J 

c:~ijj ^ i— j (J-=^ t_jl 

^ I— _'jJ! cj! ^.^,1 ^.ij\ aJxJ 

‘ U..:i 1,^ 


This is followed by four Arabic verses on the same topic 
bj Abu 1-Qasim b. Abu l-‘Ala (f. 20^), and seven more from 
a qafda of Abu Sa'id ar-Rustami, beo'inniiio- • 

O ^ O * 
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2^ext follovr praises of the people of Isfahan, to whom is 
applied the verse : — 


i 1 I X 1 x 

.iu 




This is succeeded ( f . 21«) by an account of the Gav-Khwani 
swamp, of which the extent is given as 18 parasangs by 2, 
where the waters of the Zinda-riid are absorbed, increasino-, 
by a process of percolation and diffusion, the fertility of the 
country towards Kirman for a distance of 80 parasangs. 
Whenever news comes to Kirman that the Gav-Kliwani 
marsh is full to overflowing, the people of that city hold 
such high festival as they do at the Feast of the Naw-ru/, 
knowing that there is a year of abundance before them, and 
at such times they make the most of the opportunity to 
increase their stock of beasts, fowls, eggs, fish, vegetables, 
and the like (f. 21f/). AbuT-Faraj t? ad-Dimashqi 

says 


i 3 






-A-; 


' UJl . 


Ll! 




In this neighbourhood is a village called Warzana i*). 
in the plain about which are sand-heaps so large that the 
fiercest hurricane could not disperse one of them in a year. 
Here, too, are found certain shells (called in the local dialect 
. i which, whenever a hail-stonn threatens, the 

people hang about the walls of the castles and gates, 
whereupon, by the Might of God, the clouds are dispersed 
and pass awuy. Another village called Hirasgan 
situated about half a parasang from Darum contains 

a fortress girt with a moat, and is surrounded by mounds of 


' St‘o p. 422, H. 12 -10 -s'f/j/'if. 

- By I'diji/f (iii, TOO) he N calltMl 

The word in the M^?., prefixed to tlLi> line, BrotL'-^or Bevau eou- 

jeotures that it is a corruptiou >0 mhiio indie.itiou ot thr nn tro Knhul) in which 
thi= couplet is Mrittcii. 
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shifting’ sand (f. 22 ff); but however much this sand shifts, 
none ever falls into the moat, and if a handful is cast into 
it, a strong wind at once arises and blows till every grain of 
sand is removed from the moat. Here, too, is a plain called 
Ghas (?or Fasj, measuring about a parasang in length and 
breadth, where domestic and wild animals mix without strife 
or bloodshed, which, as the inhabitants assert, is because of 
a talisman which thej' have constructed 

Another wonder is to be seen in the village of Qalahur 
in the district of Azdahar near Kashan, ten 

parasangs from Abruz )• Here there is a mountain 

from one side of which water exudes like sweat from a body, 
never resting, \'et never flowing. Every year on the day of 
Tir in the month of Tir the villagers assemble on the slojies 
of this mountain, each carr)dng a pitcher and a stone mallet 
or pestle, with which they strike on the rock in turn, saying, 
“0 Lady of the Willow (»::-<:>• J vouchsafe to me 

some of the water to cure such-and-such a disease,” where- 
upon the drops run together and fill the pitcher. The water 
thus collected will cure any disease with which the collector 
maj' be aSlicted during the succeeding year. 

In the above-mentioned village of Abruz, near Kashan, 
there is a subterranean stream called Isfidab 

(whence the inhabitants of this and the surrounding villages 
derive their drinking-water), which sinks into a marsh in 
the village of Bin (A..1 .). The special 

virtue of this water is that anyone trying to follow it up 
or cross it, on reaching a certain point known to the 
inhabitants of that district, is attacked with such breath- 
lessness (f. 2'lb) that he can advance no further, and if 
he persists he is seized with giddiness and falls, ^loreover, 
this aqueduct has never undergone or needed repairs or 
clearing out, for if anything, much or little, falls into it, 
the water rises and sweeps it away. When ‘Amr b. Lavth 
(the Saftarid, .\.n. 878—900) was at Isfahan he tried the 
experiment of damming it up, in which endeavour he 
employed a number of the villagers for several days, but 
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to no purpose, for the water did but rise and increase in 
volume in proportion to bis efforts. Tbe author beard Abu 
Jfasr of Tijabad assert that no Arab could drink of this 
water without speedilv suffering some misfortune in person 
or property. He was at first inclined to doubt this, till, 
on looking into the matter, he found that, as a matter of 
fact, no Arabs dwelt in any of the villages supplied by it, 
and heard that scarcely any Arab, no matter how thirsty, 
dared to drink of its water. 

In the village of Quhrud near Kashan the ground is 
carpeted with a herb which changes into a clear, white, 
glass-like substance. In another village near the same 
town, called Karmund is a petrifying well and 

stream. In the villages of Chakada and Jurjird, 

in the Quhistan district (f. 23a), there are found by the 
sides of the fields and roads many great snakes, measuring 
five cubits {gaz) in length, which the children wind round 
their arms and hands and carry about with impunity. 
In this district are gold and silver mines, the latter at 
Little Timart former at Great Timart, 

of which the remains are still visible. Also in the district 
of Quhistan, at a place called Bawdam is a spring of 

very clear water, which chokes any animal attempting to 
drink it, so that death ensues. At another village in 
Quhistan named Amatha ( 4 JUI), are found glow-worms, 
called in Persian hurah, which are thus described : — 

Oolj v. v .xjL't » 

In the same district are stones with a gritty or porous 
surface resembling sugar, which emit sparks 

when struck against one another, like flint and steel. 


J.H.A.S. 1901. 
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In the district of Qumdhar is a castle named 

Wuhan-zad on a hillock near which are stones 

resembling coins, and jingling like coins when shaken 
together in a bag. And throughout the season of Spring 
anyone who takes up his abode in this castle sees fires 
flashing from the top of the walls, hut on approaching 
nearer he sees nothing ; and this is especially the case when 
the season is rainy. In the same district is another village 
called Bamkabcid (t.'li’lji'j'), by which (f. 23/.') is a cleft 
in a mountain inhabited b\' lizards Of these 

nothing is visible but the tails, which are withdrawn if 
struck or rubbed with anything, onh' to be protruded again 
when the molestation ceases; and this, as old people declare, 
has been the case for all time within memory. In the same 
district, near the village of Fizan is a fountain of 

which the circumference measures three lances’ length. 
Ever}' year for seventy days in the spring it casts up sand 
to the surface, and at the same season a fish comes forth, 
on the back of which is a spherical excrescence, whence, 
at the end of the seventy days, a black snake emerges, 
whereupon the fish disappears into the depths whence it 
came and is no more seen till the following year, and the 
water .subsides. 

In the district of Isfahan alone are found tar-anjuhin 
( furunjin : jdw-shir and saksaij 

or Aa-ow), and also a tree called khax/isdt 
(‘r locally named irizak (LLijt), whereof the 

branches overshadow an area of one Jaiib or more of 
ground ; it is thickly covered with leaves ; its branches 
cast a shadow like a mountain ; and yearly it bears spherical 
pods or capsules full of fleas ; — 

J-O J ,L' O .r A.« J L: gs , 

Near Miighar in the district of Sard (->«), near 

Kashan, is a petrifying fountain, and w'hen the poor people 
of that district break a jar, jug, cup, or the like, they put the 
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pieces together (f. 24ff) in their proper position and place the 
broken vessel in this water, whence they withdraw^ it after 
a while whole and sound. 

In the district of Qumdhar (^1^.44) is a mountain called 
Kiih-i-Danart in whicb is a spring whereof the 

water has the following virtue. Whenever tlie blight called 
Shish or Sin fapparentlv a small insect — . ^ _■ L*,- 

rr- , ^ 

' appears in aiw of the fields in the Isfahan or other 
district, the people of Isfahan go to that fountain, draw from 
it as much water as they \vant, and hang it up on sticks or 
posts ill the affected fields, in such wise that it shall not rest 
on the sround. Flocks of birds resembling swallows ( .~-j) 
at once collect over it, flying bither and thither, and when 
these take their departure, tlie water is sprinkled over the 
affected fields, Avhereupon the birds come back and pick oflE 
the bliffht from the fields, but only if the above-mentioned 
precaution of not letting the vessel which contains the water 
touch the ground has been fully observed. 

In the plainsurrounding the villageof JalashabM ( 
in the district of Quhub is another fountain of 

singularly pure and sweet water, absolutely free from all 
sorts of w'ater-weeds and aquatic animals, such as worms, 
crabs, tortoises, fish, and the like ; yet no animal, wild or 
domestic, will drink of it. And if a well be dug anywhere 
near that stream, this water collects in it and presently 
(f. 24:h) turns to a black salt. 

In the district of Marbin is a village called Tarsabad, 
many of the inhabitants of which possess a certain drug, 
unknown to other people, which, when dissolved in the 
milk of a red cow, and administered on one of the dark 
nights at the end of each lunar mouth, is most efficacious 
in curing persons bewitched, crazy, epileptic, or subject to 
vomiting produced by poison or other causes. 

The author now proceeds to speak of Yazd, and first of 
all of one of its great men, Shamsu’d-Din Rukiui’l-lslam 


Till lovm rtliicli i- priibubly c iiiTi ct, Dcinir- liiwri 1. ll 
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Nidhainu’l-Musliinin al-Yazdi, at that time, as it would 
appear, deputy or assistant irazir of Isfahan (f. 2off), whose 
full titles were thus set forth in official documents : — 


JUll ti ‘LJLJI I— • i'Lii-!' 


In tile Yazd district are shifting sands, which the wind 
blows hither and thither ; and when anyone would cultivate 
a garden or field in their midst, he plants tamarisks (Ar. 
Pers, S) round about the site selected,’ and these prevent 
the shifting of the sands. At this point (f. 2-56) the trans- 
lator inserts the three following couplets of his own : — 


‘ Lflvr' c:-,iK2’' . 'yj'j 


,1 






The area of this district is not more than six parasangs h}’ 
fourteen, or eight by tw'elve, but it contains nearly 800 
flourishing villages and farms. Some of these are supplied 
with water by the Zarrin-riid, which rises at a spring called 
Chashma-i-Janan and finally sinks into the Gav-Khwani 
marsh near Eawidasht It is called Zarrin-riid 

(“the Golden River”) because of the wealth which its waters 
bestow on the lands which it irrigates and fertilises for 
a distance of 50 parasangs.^ Here follows a rather florid 
passage (ff. 26«-2bi<) describing, with many quotations from 
the Qur’an, the abundance of fruits and crops produced in 
this fertile district. 


^ ^ This plant, liyiu the exudation ot which the edebrated .',weetiiieat called ‘jaz 
H mamifactured, i« particularh' abundant in the desert called Kafa- 'i-Aharqiih 
between Dihbid and Yazd. 

- The reading (apparently in the sense of ‘-hdlocks") is unceitaiu, but 
''trms the mo<t probable. 

' The river (" fiold-scatteier ”) in Trausoxauia is sinularlv called 

tor thp ^sriTiip rpfi«nn 
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It is reluted on trustworthy authority that *Ali b. Rustam 
al-Madani, while lyino- on his back one day in the Qubhatu’l- 
Khadrd (“Green Cupola”) which he had built at Medina, 
and contemplating the expanse of sk}'^ and plain and the 
size of the building, exclaimed that one who was given the 
government of Isfahan for two years could fill the Cupola 
wdth gold, and himself reap an abundant harvest of silver ; 
and added that he had heard Abu’l-Qasim b. Mahan, one 
of the chief financial secretaries of Isfahan, state on the 
authority of his master (unnamed) that when Mu’ayyidu’d- 
Dawla, the Buwayhid prince (a.d. 976— 983), occupied Isfahan 
with an army consisting of countless soldiers and camp- 
followers, after defraying all the allowances and expenses 
of this vast host and of the government generally, there 
remained over the produce of 20,000 ./ari&s (f. 27a) of corn- 
land, in spite of which complaints of the falling off of the 
revenues were and are prevalent. In the first year of the 
conquest ‘ the revenues from the land-tax and 

capitation-tax reached forty million dirhams, while 

in ancient times the land-tax alone was twelve million 
dirhams. In the translator’s time, that is, in a.h. 729 
( = A.D. 1329), under the highly-lauded administration of 
Sharafu’d-Din ‘Ali of Na’in (on whom the usual wealth 
of honorific epithets and titles is shoAvered with unstinted 
profusion), the revenues appear to have been equally^ 
flourishing, but unfortunately there is a hiatus after the 
word (f. '21h, I. 6), where their total amount, after 

deducting all expenses and allowances, should have been 
stated. 

Next follows a description of the city walls of Isfahan, 
constructed by ‘Ala’u’d - Dawla (probably Mu^mraad b. 
Dushmanzar b. Kakwayh, first cousin of Majdu’d-Dawla 
the Buwayhid, who annexed Isfahan in a.d. 1007), whereof 
the circuit exceeded 1-5,000 paces, not reckoning the suburbs 
of Kama’ an Bara’an Shanbalan 


' Jt is not cleiif whetlier tlie Arab conquest is meant, t.r the above-mentioneil 
oonqiust of Atu’avHdn’d-Dawla. 
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f. 28 «), Eharjan Farsan j), the Garden of 

‘Abdul - ‘Aziz, Kanva’an Ashkahan oj 

perhaps ^UiC-') Asgahan), and Lunban (or Lubnan, 
or The following Arabic verses descriptive of this 

wall are cited from the author of the Muf/uvin, on which this 
book is based ; — 
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This wall has twelve gateways, each with a pair of iron- 
plated gates, through which the largest elephant, fully 
caparisoned, and bearing spearmen and standards, could 
pass with ease. 

Some of the public buildings of Isfahan are next de- 
scribed : first the governor’s palace, or Ddnt’ l-Aindra, of 
which a wordy and bombastic description fills a couple of 
pages; next the palace of Hazar Kushk (“the Thousand 
Kiosques ”) ; then the wonderful bazaars, filled with the 
produce of every clime (f. 296 ) — hijouierie from Baghdad, 
silks from Kufa, brocades from Rum, sherbets from Egypt, 
gems from Bahra}'n, ebony from ‘Umman, ivory from 
India, curiosities from China, furs from Khurasan, wood 
from Tabaristan, woollen goods and blankets from Adharba- 
yagan (i.e. Adharbayjan) and Gilan, carpets and rugs from 
Armenia, and the like. A special kind of cotton thread 
peculiar to Isfahan is especiallj’ noticed (f. 306), whereof 
one mithqdl sells at 36 dirham^, while one hharudr of stuffs 
manufactured from it is worth 10 kharicdrs of gold- 
embroidered silk of Egypt. The translator himself went 


' One jiiixi-a-, wliicli I take to be the secoml halt' of thii iai/f, lia.^ hoeu 
accidentally omitted by the copyist. The other iiiiaiV (here printed) is evidently 
cornipt, as it does not scan. 
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to the bazaars to verify this point, and, after much haggling 
about the price, received the following final statement from 
the vendor : — ^ 

y. } JULl.* ys cXi 

Ij ** * 1 ^ S ts 1 A^>.A^ ^ 0^^-^ *1.1^ 

^ AJ L< j\ (IaJA LA.^au-iJ Aj 


According to this, one maund of the fabric in question 
would be worth two thousand dinars (f. 31«). A piece of 
this fabric, measuring 24 by 2i ells (gaz) and weighing 
7 mit/iqdis, was sent as a worthy present to one of the rulers 
of Bahrayn, Hurmuz, or one of the islands in the Persian 
Gulf, by Jamalu’d-Din Muhammad Daylam-i-Dastajirdi-i- 
Isfahanl, a philanthropic, beneficent, and liberal minister, 
whose praises are celebrated at length. Another bazaar is 
next described which was built by the Amir Mudhafifaru’d- 
Din Shaykh ‘AU b. Amir Muhammad b. Girfy I’daji, 
apparently a descendant of Arghun the Mongol (a.d. 1284- 
1291), of whom the poet Fakhir-i-Fadil of Herat says : — 
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His deputy, Jamalu’d-Din Muhammad b. Shuja‘u’d-Din-i- 
Lubnani (or Lunbani)-i-Isfahani, is also praised for similar 
public-spirited acts of generosity, and part of a qasida 
composed in his eulogy by Sa‘d-i-Hiravi is cited (f. 32 a) : — 


^ 

^ * ^ il'^l ' ^ lO 


o'" 
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■ The point of this sentence consists in the sequence of numbers which it 
contains. For a similar piece of ingenuity, see A. de Biberstein Kazimirski’s 
Dialogues Fmnfnis-Fersans. pp. 123-124. 
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This is followed (f. 326) by another poem in his honour by 
the translator ; — 

^ aVr ^ ‘ p’ J'-^ u?' 
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Next follows an ornate description of the palace of 
Khwaja Baha’u’d-Din Muhammad b. Shamsu’d-Din Sahib- 
Diwan-i-Juwayni (IF. 32b-33a), d propos of which is cited 
a poem by Sharafu’d-Din Shufurvah, who is spoken of as 
This poem, which comprises 10 bnyfs, begins: — 
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These are followed (ff. 33 ((-34b) by an Arabic poem on the 
same subject by the late Qadi Nidhamu’d-Din Isfahani, the 
author of diicdns both in Arabic and Persian. This poem com- 
prises 37 bai/ts, of which the second * and third run thus ; — 


U.J . Jl ;_L 
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This is succeeded by a description of the Masjid-i-Afdina, 
an old mosque which was originally built by Arabs of the 
Band Tamim. AVhen the city, originally founded by 
Khusayb b. Salm, was enlarged by the incorpoiation 
therewith of fifteen suburbs or villages, the quarter of 
Khusayb-abad was added to this mosque, but taken from 
it in A.H. 226 (a.d. 840-841) in the reign of the Caliph 
al-Mu‘tadid,- and again restored by Abii ‘Ali b. Rustam 
in the reign of al-Muqtadir (a.d. 908-932). A Jew who 
held possession of some of the laud required for this 
extension (said to have been the actual site of Khusayb- 
abad) demanded (f. 35 a) and obtained an enormous price 
ere he would consent to sell it. Adjoining the mosque were 


’ The fir-it is so corrupt that I can make uothimr ol it. 

- There is an error line. At this date al-Mu‘tasim wn- Caliph. .tl-Mu-tadid 
reigned \.T>. 89'2-90'J. 
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colleges ( caravanserais, g-uest-liouses, offices, treasuries, 

and a library built by Abu’l-'Abbas Ahmad ad-jDabbi. In 
the latter were preserved many rare books, the catalogue 
of which filled tliree large volumes. Hard by (f. 355) was 
a gate of great beauty built by Abii Muclar ar-Runu 
tj'i) at a cost of 2,000 dindm of that time. The 
two minarets are built upon two buttresses which 

form an arch spanning the passage which leads from the 
mosque into the Dyers’ Bazaar. Another smaller mosque 
in [the quarter of] Jurjir ( or built by 

the Kafi’l-Kufat .Sahib [Isma'il b.] ‘Abbad, and is re- 
markable for its slender and graceful minarets, a hundred 
cubits (tjaz) in height and one cubit in diameter. 

Amongst the virtues of Isfahan (f. 3Ga) the author 
mentions the devoutness of its inhabitants in public worship, 
and the fact that since its first foundation no king has ever 
died there. To quote his own words ; — 
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The number of cattle daily brought into the city for the 
butchers averages 1,000 sheep and 100 cows, all of which are 
killed and eaten before evening, while on feast-days, such as 
the Naw-ruz, the number greatly exceeds this. Besides this, 
some 100,000 sheep and 1,000 cows are killed, salted, and 
made into qaiVul which will keep sweet and good for 

a whole year, and is so highh' esteemed that friends send it 
to one another as a present (f. 365), and it is exported to 
distant cities. Every householder of Isfahan, says the 
author, is accustomed to keep a good store of provisions, 
meat, vegetables, fruits, sweetmeats, and the like, in his 
house, so that at the shortest notice he may be able to 
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entertain unexpected guests. Ever^-one, moreover, has 
a good supply of ice throughout the Summer, a fact alluded 
to in the verse ; — ^ 


A* ■ l.JwM L-« ft ft±^ 


This chapter concludes with praises of the fruits of Isfahan, 
especially the apples of i^za 3 'ish and the pears of Jayv', and 
the wonderful china wares to he found in its markets. 


Chapter V (ff. 37rt— 4o«). 


It is related by Sulayraan b. Ahmad b. 'Abdu’Ilah b. 
Muhammad b. Tmran, on the authority of ‘Abdu’r-Rahman 
b. ‘Amr b. Rasta, that Muhammad b. Yusuf used to saj-, 
“ The good men of Isfahan are the best of men, and the bad 
are the worst.” 
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Of notable Isfahanis the first, according to the author, is 
Pharaoh (!),- whose arrogant pretensions to Divinity he 
makes an excuse for merely mentioning him. Yext comes 
PnklittC n - A7/.vr (Nebuchadnezziir), whose Persian name, 
according to Hamza of Isfah-au, w'as as follows: — ■' 



and who was one of King Luhrasp’s satraps. He also was 
originally from Khuzan in the Marbin district. 

Third comes Bahrain Gur the Sasanian {a.d. 420-438), who 
was from the village of Riisan in the district of 

Ulanjan Isear this village he had a castle called 

Azadwar, where he wedded the daughter of Barzijir (^aA-a 
of the village called Ajuya-i-Bara’an a^l). 


^ This versp in a fjGsitltt by Su*du’tl-Diu Hiruvi, already cited at 

pp. 422-4 supnr, 

- He was, says tlie author, orij^iually of Harhiu. y jU* 

•’ Tabari (i. 666) gives a quite different geneulogVft 
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Fourth comes (f. 48ff) Mihr-Yazdiw, one of the Parthian 
rulers or Muliihut-Tmcd'if, also from Ulanjan. He built the 
fortress on [the hill now occupied by] the Castle of Marbin. 

Fifth comes SMrin, the beloved of Khusraw Parwiz. In 
short, says the author, this district of Ulanjan (f. 386) has at 
all times up to his own day produced notable men and 
women, last but not least of whom was Fakhru’d - Din 
Muhammad-i-Ashtarjani-i-Isfabani, whose learning, piety, 
philanthropy, and benign influence are highly praised, 
and whose virtues are described as having passed to his 
sons Malik ‘Ala’u’d-Din ‘Ali Dasfuru’l- W ttzard and Malik 
Yaminu’d-Din ‘Adudu’l-Wtizam (f. 396). 

Sixth comes Salman the Persian, the celebrated companion 
of the Prophet, whose real name was Eiizbih, the son of 
lYahanan (..liUi aj;,,), and who was a native of the 

village of Kayan in the Quhab district. He 

was the first - fruits of Islam in Persia, and of him the 
Prophet said : Ja>l and JjL. lil 

1^1 4 Abii Hurayra relates 

that when the verse {Qur’an, xlvii, 40), “If ye turn away, 
He will substitute tor you another people in your stead, who 
shall not be like you,” was revealed to the Prophet, one asked 
him to what people allusion was made. The Prophet laid 
his band on fealman, who was sitting beside him, and said 
thrice, “ This friend and his people. By that God (f. 40rt) 
in whose grasp of power is the soul of Muhammad, were 
Faith suspended over the vault of the Pleiades, the men 
of Persia (c'*;;^) would bring it down to earth ! ” That 
by “Persia” (c'-jV) Isfahan is meant, is proved, says the 
author, by Salman's own narrative, reported by ‘Abdu’Ilah 
b. ‘Abbas, wherein he says, “ I was from Isfahan, from 
a village called Jayy.” Salman, it is added, found at 
Medina an Isfahan! woman who had preceded him in the 
acceptance of Islam. 

Seventh comes 466 Muslim, the great propagandist 
^.^U) of the ‘Abbasids, who was the son of 
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Raham, the son of Giidarz, or Shidus, the son of Gudarz, 
and whose native place was the village of Fataq in 

the direction of Karaj (— ^.s). After a description of the 
great services he rendered to the House of ‘Ahhas, the 
following verses composed hj’ him (ff. 40i-41fl) are cited : — 
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In proof that Abu Muslim was a native of Isfahan is cited 
a passage from al-Mada’ini’s works, in which it is related 
that one day Ahii Muslim, after boasting of his conquests, 
asked Abu Bakr of Hudhavl, “ Who conquered our city of 
Isfahan ? ” Abu Bakr replied, “ The ‘fkbdu’llahs ” (“dAUi:), 
mentioning some of them by name. Abu Muslim is also 
reported to have said, “ I and Salman are from one branch ^ 

> -MS. 

- MS. C^. 

0 
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on the o-enealoofical tree.” One of his descendants, more- 
over, who bore the same Intnya, was Abu Muslim Tahir 
h. Muhammad b. ‘Abdu’llah b. Hamza of the village of 
•Jiizdan ( the maternal grandfather of Mufaddal 
h. Sa‘d b. Husayn al-Mafarriikhi, the author of the Risdkdu 
Jfi/Msini Isftihdi), which forms the basis of this book, by 
whom the following qdSiilfi was composed : — 
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This Abii Muslim the younger, on account of his ability, 
good looks, and agreeable conversation, was a great favourite 
with ‘Adudu’d-Dawla the Buwayhid (a.d. 949-9^2), by 
whom, when 14 years of age, he was taken to Baghdad 
tor a year. There he studied with Abu ‘AbdiTlah of Basra, 
better known as Ibn Ju‘al, a master of jurisprudence and 
scholastic philosophy, and, in addition, learned (f. 42«) five 
languages besides Persian, viz., Arabic, Turkish, ..Ethiopic 


Till' lolluttiiiu rcacliiis^ .11 the AIS. liavo bcoii .-mrirtwl: 1. I, U1 ; ; 
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Greek and Hindustani (^-JAis). When only 

28 years of age he had the misfortune deeply to offend the 
Sahib ‘Abbad in a religious discussion held in the presence 
of ‘Adudu’d-Dawla. The Sahib was worsted and silenced, 
and, though he concealed bis vexation, he never forgave his 
yonng opponent, so that when, on the death of ‘Adudu’d- 
Dawla, Abu Muslim set out from Baghdad to return home 
to Isfahan, the Sahib sent formal commands to the governor 
of Hamadan, Abu ‘Ali of Merv, to kill him. Abu ‘Ali, 
however, happened to be Abii Muslim’s cousin on the father’s 
side, and, by gifts and appeals, be ultimately succeeded, with 
great difficulty, in inducing the Sahib to renounce his 
vengeance. 

The author next relates (ff. 42ff-421il, as proof of the 
valour, public spirit, and patriotism of the Isfahanis, how 
once in former times (no particulars arc given) the city 
was taken and occupied by an army of 30,000 men, who 
grievously oppressed and maltreated the people, until these 
at length rose eii iita-’isn and destroyed the invaders to the 
last man. As proof of their liberality and emulation, he 
relates, on the authority of “ a credible witness,” that 
formerly, in the quarter of Ganva’an ( Thf) “now 
entirely ruined and obliterated, so that even of its remains 
no trace abides,” there stood fifty flourishing mosques, in 
each of which prayers were i-cgularly celebrated, every man 
of consequence thinking it a shame that he .should perform 
his devotions in a mosque for which he was indebted to the 
liberality of another. As regards their wealth (f. 43«), 
another trustworthy witness related that on one occasion 
of festival he sat looking at the passers-by in the quarter 
called Ghan Lufa (aij! als'*;'), near the 

Babu’l-Qasr (“Palace Gate”), on the avenue leading to 
Musalla (“the Oratory”), and counted 2,000 men clad in 
silken garments, satin turbans, clothes of Tuz and Bam, 
Egyptian wool and .scarlet, out of the one quarter of 
Bid-abad, which is now utterly dilapidated, being partly 
included in tlie city-wall and partly in the cemetery. 
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In the interpretation of dreams, also, the I.sfahanis often 
possess great skill, even persons who are quite illiterate and 
have never received any instruction in this science, either 
orally or from hooks. One of these was called Ahu’t-Tayyib 
Mu'ahbif, commonl}’ known as “ Kiibi-hand” 
whose prognostications, though not in accordance with the 
books, were marvellously correct. When a youth he 
dreamed one night at Mecca that from the fountain of the 
Masjid-i-Adina at Isfahan a man was giving out water 
to the people, when suddenly a negro passed by him with 
a drawn sword in his hand, and therewith struck him on 
the right side. The dreamer, at this point, woke up in 
a fright, and next morning set out to seek for one skilled 
in the interpretation of dreams. He at length found an old 
man accomplished in oneiroraanc}’, who, on hearing his 
dream, bade him be of good cheer, for to him had been 
granted the interpretation of visions. Of his skill the 
following instances are given : — 

Fadl b. Balah (iJj), who was for a while a warden of the 
Masjid-i-Jami‘ under the supervision of the above-mentioned 
Abu’t-Tayyib, related that one day the two of them were out 
walking. As they passed the Sahib’s house (at that time 
inhabited by the Wazir Shaykh Ahmad b. ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz 
b. ‘Abdu’l-Mun‘im), they met two women, one of whom, 
recognizing Abu’t-Tayyib, addressed him, saying that she 
had dreamed that a little bird rose 

up from her right hand, and again perched on it, eating 
grain out of the palm of her hand, till suddenly, in an access 
of anger, she wrung its neck. “Who is this with theef ” 
enquired Abu’t-Tayyib, pointing to her 
companion. “ My mother,” answ'ered she. “ 8end her with 
me,” said he, “ that I may tell her the interpretation.” 
“Be silent,” replied the woman, “for I cannot bear to be 
separated from my mother.” The woman, however, insisted 
that he should interpret the dream for her there and then ; 
and he, with great reluctance and every sign of disgust, said. 
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“Tou had a young lad for your lover who used to come and 
visit you (f. 44ff), and jou have killed him.” Thereupon 
the other woman caught hold of her cloak, crying loudl}', 
“ Alas, my son ! Alas, my beloved ! ” News of this was 
brought to Shaykh Abu’l - ‘Abbas, who came out to 
investigate the matter. The woman’s guilt was proved, and 
confessed by herself, and, the body of her victim having 
been discovered in a well, she w'as drenched with naphtha, 
rolled up in matting, and burned to death. 

The following anecdote of the same personage was told 
to the author b}^ his father on the authorit}'^ of his grand- 
father, w'ho was the person concerned. He lived at that 
time on his farm in the village of Juzdan, and one night he 
dreamed that he was drawing w'ater from a well, and that 
when he pulled up the bucket it contained two fishes, one 
large and one small. Next day he met Abu’t-Tayyib, and 
demanded from him the interpretation of the dream. He 
was answered that on his return home two of his farm- 
labourers, who had an old-standing quarrel, would come 
before him and ask him to arbitrate between them, with 
a view to putting an end to their dispute ; and was warned 
not to listen to what they said, or pay any attention to them. 
On returning home he actually found the two men quarrelling, 
and they at once appealed to him to decide between them, 
but, warned by Abu’t-'f’ayyib, he refused, saying : — 

' J A.’ Jl t— ^ 

Another narrative follows of a man who dreamed a dream 
so shocking that, though he desired its interpretation, he 
could not bring himself to repeat it to Abu’t-Tayyib, who, 
nevertheless (f. 44 i), recounted it without error to him, and 
at the same time dispelled his fears and advised him how 
to act. 

On another occasion a discussion as to the reality of this 
science of Interpretation of Dreams took place in the presence 
of ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla, who was disposed to treat it with ridicule. 
Finally he ordered Abu’t-Tayyib to be brought before him, 
and, to prove him, narrated to him sundry incoherent 
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dreams, and demanded their interpretation. Abu’t-Tayvib 
maintained a stubborn silence, till at last ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla 
said, “ The Shaykh is not attending to the dream.” Then 
at length he said, “ May the fortune of A^our Highness 
endure in the highest degree ! It is not the part of wisdom 
to reply to mere badinage” ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla 

was astonished and put to shame by this answer, and no 
longer denied the reality of Abu’t-Tayyib’s science. 

The author excuses himself from dwelling further on the 
quickness, insight, skill, and mastery of the Isfahanis in 
every art, craft, and science, wherein, as he asserts, they 
have no equals in the world (f. 45 n). 


{To be contiHt'ed.) 
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Art. XVI. — Tales of the Wise Man ami the Foul, in Tibetan 
and Chinese. By J. Takakusu, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

The book I have chosen for my present paper is a sort of 
Jataka or Avadilna entitled the “ Hien-yii-Ching,” which 
Mr. Xanjio has restored into Sanskrit as “ Damamuka- 
siitra” (g i^), or “Tales of the Wise Man and 
the Fool.” It will at once remind one of the Tibetan 
work “ jiDsans-blun ” (generally called Dsan~lim), that is, 
“ Der AVeise und der Thor,” published by I. J. Schmidt,* 
and afterwards by Schiefner, for this is a popular work 
and is read by almost every student of Tibetan. The 
Chinese version was by Hui-hsio ^), AVei-teh ()^ 
and others, written during their stay in Karakhodjo,- 
A.D. 445 ^ IX + XI ^)- There are, however, 

two texts both assigned to the same translators, one coming 
down through the Korean Buddhists and the other through 
the Chinese. It is said in the earliest catalogue in existence 
(.A.D. 520) that the original text was obtained by the translators 
in Khoten (Kustaua, ^ and translated by them in the 
Temple Tien-an-shi, Karakhodjo (j^ ^ ^ to 

the Tibetan text we were first informed of its existence by 
Csoma de Ccirosi in the “Asiatic Researches,” vol. xx, 1836, 
and seven years later we were furnished with the text by 
the Russian savants mentioned above. 

AVc possess at present four texts of the Stitra as follows ; — 

KoRE-ty 

XlliATAS. XtoXfiOLIAN'. f'lIINESE. ill CIUlU'Sc). 

Number ot lasiiculi ... 12 ... 12 ... 13 ... l;j 

Number of chapters .. . .11 ... ->2 ... 69 ... 62 

Date of translation ....titer 632 a. n. Alter 1269 a. n. 445 A. d. 445 a. d. 

> St. IVtersbur;;-, 1843. 

- Later the capital ol L'i^ur; the district of Kao-chauc' in China co; re-pondin/f 
to Karakhodjo ot Pcr'ian'. 
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Though thei’e seems from the abov^e to have been four 
different originals, it may have not been so in reality, and 
the difference in the existing texts may be due to omission 
of some stories according to the will of the translators. 
The Tibetan is the shortest of all, and the 51 chapters 
which it contains are found in the three other texts, agreeing 
with one another very closely, and we have reason to 
consider it to he the latest work. The oldest is, of course, 
the Chinese, which contains the greatest number of chapters, 
and was translated nearly two centuries earlier than the 
introduction of Buddhism into Tibet in a.d. 632. The 
Korean text seems to have omitted some seven chapters, and 
the Mongolian left out some seventeen, while the Tibetan 
curtailed the most, omitting eighteen altogether We have 
still another text in Kalniukish, which is mentioned by 
Mr. Schmidt.^ 

Now let us compare the contents of the texts, Tibetan and 
Chinese, to which our research is specially directed.^ 


I. 


<Tiap. t'Hi.vt't. Korean. Tiretan. 


1. SevLTiil parables,^ (The Ubt, 
S'ibi-jatitka : rfili, 499; Cariya- 
pitaka, l. S: Skt. .Tataka-inula, 
ii. 


1. 1. Dai'atellung mancherlei Bei- 

^pielc.^ 


*2. Maba-^attva Itediiig a 

with lh> body. ( Jfituka -mulfi, i . 
cf. A\;uirina-kalpa-lata. ii.) 

3. Two Braliman.i'' n ceiviDf^ pre- 
cepts. 

4. ApiMU mail ul Beuart-? makiuu 
offerings to Buddha. 

•). The sfa-god (|Uestioiuug a 
sailor. 

6. A Deva-putia 'ilau-ka-ta' 
(Gahgadhara) . 

7. Viinee ‘Su-ia-ti' (Sujati;. 


2. 2. ^Semeaii C’» mpo niaelit mit 

"einem Korper eiiter Tigeriii 
eine gabe. 

3. 3. You dein Kuutiiju, welcher 

"fiu ubernominenes Pflicht- 
gelubde ertullte. 

4. 4. ^ oudemOpfurdarbringer uaeh 

deni A erkaiit seiues Korpers. 
•>. "Noil deu Frageii dev Gottbeit 
des ^Meere". 

6. 6. ^ on dem Gbttersolme (ianga- 

dara. 

7. Mongolian: Voiu 
Prinzeu Susati.) 


^ l)san-iuu, p. wii. 

thf Cl.mf.L-, except tl, chapters 
Mongoliau agrees mostly with the Tibetan, except that it has 
an extra chapter, i.e. chap. 7. See Dsan-lim, p. xvii. 

1 omit Chinese and Tibetan oriarinals here for hrevitx^ sake. 
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Chap. Chinese. 

S. Prill CL'ss Diamond, tlio daughter 
of King • Pa-shi-noh ' (Pra- 
senajit). 

9. A ehild called ‘ Gold-trea.-,ure.’ 

10. A child called ‘Flower-heaven’ 
(Puspa-devaj . 

11. A child called • Jewel-lumen ’ 
(Ratna-deva) . 

12. Rsi Shan-ti-pa-li ^KsantivadT). 
(Pali Khanti-yadi-Jataka, 313 ; 
.Jataka-inrilri, .wviii.) 

13. King Maitri-bala giving his 
blood away. (Jataka-nirila,viii; 
cf. Avadaua-kalpa-lata. 91.) 

14. The submission ot six heretic.s. 


15. • Ko-da ’ oft'eiiiig his body. 

16. The couvevnioii of King ‘Great- 
light.’ 

17. An TJpasika ‘ Mii-ha-shi-na’ 
(.Maha-sena). 


18. The nierit ot eiiteiiug the priest- 
hood and the househidder ‘ Shi- 
li-pi-fi ’ (S'ri-vrddhi). 

19. The suicide of a luuice on 
account of precepts. 

20. The householder who had no 
organ ot sense. 

21. A poor man and his nite who 
obtained rewards by offering a 
cotton-cloth. 

22. An old woman who sold her 
])overty to ‘ Ka - slien - yen ’ 
fKatvavaua . 


II. 

Koee-vn. ITbetas. 

8. 7. You der Dorje genannteu 

Tochter des Konig Saljal. 

9. 8. Von Sei jig- (dent Goldreicheii). 

10. 9. Von Hlai-metog (der Gotter- 

blunie) . 

11. 10. Von niai-riiii 'cn (dem Gdtter- 

kleinode) . 

12. 11. Vom Dnldcnden. 

13. 12. Von der Gabenspeudung dcs 

Kdiiisrs Janipai-tob. 

14. 13. Von del Demuthigung der 

seclis Irrlt'lirer. 

III. 

15. 14. Voii dem Tii n Kimta n. desscii 

darbrinnnng des eigenen 
Korjiers. 
tier at. fh’est. 

16. det'at. 


IV. 

22. 1.5. Das Lob de- Eintritts in den 

geistlichen stand u. dessen 
verdieust. 

23. 10. Vom|Getsiil , wclcher die uber- 

uonimeneii Pfiichtgebotehielt. 

24. 17. Von den Hans-eigenthiinier 

ohne Sinnwerkzeuge. 

25. 18. Voii^dcni Armen, welchc ihre 

Bekleidung von Baurawolleii- 
zeug als Gabe darbrachte. 

26. 19. Von der Armen, welcheKatya- 

yana ihre Aminth verkautte. 
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Y. 


Chan. Chixese. Korean. 

Tibetan. 

;J3. A child called ‘ Gold-huaveu ’ 

27. 

20. Von Serbia (goldene Gottheit). 

(Suvarna-deva). 


21. Von dem Sohne zweier 

24. The child of two tamiliei. 

28. 



Familien. 

2-5. The householder •San-dan-uin’ 

29. 

34. Von dem Hausbesitzer Dum- 

(Sandhana). 


jed. 

26. King ‘ Moonlight ' (Candru- 

30. 

22. Von dem Konig Da-od u. 

prahha) giving his head away. 


dessen hingabc des eigenen 

Cf. Divyav., \xii. 

VI. 

Hauptes. 

27. King ‘ Plcasini; -e\ c- ’ giving hi.s 

deeit. 

35. Von dem Konigo Migjed. 

eyes away. 



28. 500 blind children following 

(heit. 

deest. 

Buddha. 



29. The child ‘ Pun-ua-ci’ (Purna- 

rfcc-sf. 

deest. 

citta). 

30. A poor man • Ni-ti’ (NithI?). 

deext. 

deest. 


VII. 


31. A Maha-kapiihina. 

31. 

24. Von Kabyu C’enpo. 

32. The nun Utpala. 

16. 

25. Von der Noime TJtpala. 

33. Seven sous ol ‘ Li-ci-mi.’ 

32. 

23. Von der sieben Sdhnen des 



Krousbeamten Eidag. 

34. King ‘ She - tu - la - ken - uin ' 

33. 

26. Von Shudtolaggami. 

(Sardula-kama). 



35. King Asoka ufieriug earth to 

17. 

27. Vom Konig Asoka. 

Buddha (in his former birth) . 


Cf. Asoka-avadanainChine.-e. 

30. Offering se\en jars ot .gold to 

18. 

28. Von den golduen Kaniien. 

Buddha. 



37 • Reward,' to ‘ Sha-iua ’ (Ksama). 

19. 

29. Von der Brahmauin Deva. 


VIII. 


38. King ('hattra-kfiri. 

34. 

dee.\l. 

•39. King ■ Great-gift." 

35. 

30. Von der Seertise des Jimpa 


C’enpo. 
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IX. 


Chap. Chinesk. Korean. Tibetan. 


40. On the memory of Ananda. 

38. 

deest. 

41. ‘Yu-pa-shi’ (TJpasif) killed 

39. 

deebt* 

by his brother. 

42. The son murderins his father 

40. 

deest. 

by mistake. 

43. Sudata building a Yibara. 

41. 

deest. 

44. The conversion of King * Groat- 

42. 

deest. 

light.’ 

45. The householder ‘ Lat-na-ja-va ’ 

43. 

deest. 

(Eatna-jaya). 

46. On the 100 heads ot the hsh 

44. 

deest. 

‘Ka-pi-li’ (Kapila). 

47. The Suddhavasa - devaputia 

36. 

deest. 

offering a bath to Buddha. 

46. King Ma-ha-lin-nu i.Maha- 

X. 

dcfst. 

31. Von dem Konig Melohdon, 

renu). 

49. The two brothers ‘ Good-seek- 

thest. 

32. Von den beiden Briidern 

ing ’ and ‘ Evil-seeking.’ 


Legts’ol u. Xyeits'ol. 

50. Prince Kalyana-kiiri and his 

57. 

33. Von dem Konigssohne Gedon. 

sea voyage. (Pali. Supparaka- 
jataka, 463 ; Jutaka - nuilS. 
siv; Suparaga.) ‘ 

51. The Bhik.su Anguli-mala. 

XI. 

45. 

36. Von Midunwa Sorprehcan. 

52. The householder Dandiii. 

46. 

39. Von dem Hausbesitzer Jug- 

53. The poor girl Xandi. 

20. 

pacan. 

37. Von der Frau Nyehgamo. 

54. Madhura-jita, sou ol Sithi. 

XII. 

47. 

40. Vom Brahmanen Shintsir. 

55. The householder • Da-mi-li.’ 

48. 

41. Vom Hausbesitzer Danjila. 

56. The child protected by an 

49. 

42. Vom Laiipocoh. 

elephant. 

57. A man named ‘ Pa-pa-li.' 

50. 

deest. 

58. Two parrots understanding the 

51. 

deest. 

four Koble Truths. 

59. The bird which obtained the 

52. 

deest. 


birth in heaven by hearing the 

law. 


' Pali translated by Oriinwedel in his “ Bnddhistische Studieu," p. 79. and 
a Lepcha text and translation, pp. 119-126. 
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XIII. 


<'hap. Chinese. 

Kokeax. 


TTeet.as:. 

eo. 

500 ^waiis whirh obtained tbe 

.53. 

48. 

Von den .500 Giinsen, welchc 


birth in heaven by hearinjj the 



im Gotterreiche wieder 


law. (Pali CiiUa-hamsa Jataka, 
53.3 ; .Tiitaka-mala, xxii.) 



"■eboren warden. 

61. 

On a lion ■ Ta-ka-la-pi.’ 

54. 

49. 

Voin Loweu Yidam-tanpa. 

62. 

A Briihmana who offered a robe 

55. 

43. 

Von des Brahmanen darbring- 


to Buddha. 



ung eines Flicklappens. 

6.3. 

The first oeeasiou on which 

.56. 

44. 

Yon der ersten Veranlassung, 


Buddha showed his compassion. 



bei welcher Buddha hebende 
Fiirsorge erzeugte. 

64. 

King .\lundaka (or Murdha-ja). 

•57. 

45. 

Vom Konig Ciwocei. 

6.5. 

Ten sons of the woman Sumana. 

.58. 

46. 

Von der Sumana u. ihi’er 





zehn Sohnen. 

66. 

The child ‘ Pa - .-hi - tsi ’ 
(Vasistha f). 

.59. 

38. 

Vom Bashitsir. 

67. 

‘ Yu-pa-ki-ti ’ (Upagupta). 

60. 

47. 

Von I'pagupta. 

68. 

A worm in the water. 

61. 

.50. 

Von der Grundursache des 
Schiksal.s eines Wurraes. 

69. 

A S'ramanera ‘Kiii-ti ’ (Kunti ?). 

62. 

.51. 

Von Getsul Kyunte. 


ho much for the contents of the work. The right course 
would be to compare next the details of each chapter. I cannot 
do this here very well in a limited space, and let it suffice 
at present to refer to only a few points which are, according 
to my opinion, enough to convince us that the Tibetan has 
a close relation with the Chinese, and further to prove that 
the former is a translation of the latter. 

1. The Tibetan translation agrees nearlj'’ word for word 
with the Chinese, so that one can easily trace the con- 
nection between the two. Of course there are some 
omissions or additions in both texts. Generally the para- 
phrased portions and the equivalents of names given in 
the Chinese texts are left out in the Tibetan. The dis- 
agreement must be due to an addition by a later hand on 
the part of the Chinese text. At any rate, that the Chinese 
text was not formerly as it is at present can be easily 
conceived, for it existed in manuscript during about 627 
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years, since it had been translated from Sanskrit a.d. 445 
(printed for the first time a.d. 972). There are some 
apparent mistakes which are certainly due to the copyists’ 
ignorance: e.g., ‘Su-lo-pa’ ^ is a mistake for 

‘ Su-pa-lo,’ for the equivalent is given as ^ i.e. 

‘ Excellent colour ’ (Suvarna) ; ‘ 3Ii-kiu-la-pa-la ’ ^ 

^ ^ ‘ Mi-tu-la-pa-la ’ (Mitra-hala or Maitrl-hala) ; 

‘ Pa-lo-she-sha ’ ■^) for ‘ Pa-lo-ka-sha ’ (Bharu- 

kaccha) ; ^ ‘ Shi-la-pa-ta-ti ’ (P for ‘Shi-la- 

pa-da-la ’ (Sila-bhadra).'^ 

Except these mistakes by the copyists, the paraphrased 
portions, and some additional notes which have in course 
of time crept into the text, we have nothing against the 
hypothesis that the Tibetan is the translation of a Chinese 
version of the Siitra, which was not much different from the 
e.xisting text. 

2. As to the number of chapters, the Chinese text contains 
the most ; in fact, it has 18 chapters more than the Tibetan, 
7 more than the Korean, and 17 more than the Mongolian 
version. Thus it has a right to be considered as the original, 
at least of one, if not of all. 

3. In point of time, again, the Chinese, having been 
translated in 445 a.d., and leaving no doubt whatever as 
to the date, comes first and foremost ; and as the Tibetan 
version must be posterior to the introduction of Buddhism 
into Tibet in 632 a.d., the Chinese must be at least 200 years 
older than the Tibetan. 

4. The Chinese versions retain Sanskrit words more than 
the Tibetan. These, when translated into Tibetan, are mostly 
replaced bv similar sounds in case of ti'anscriptions, and by 
equivalents in ca.se of translations. 


* Chap. 7 (Tib.;. To know the corresponding number nf clmpters in Chinese 
and Korean, refer to the li«t given above. 

- Chap. 12 (Tib.). 

Chap. 17 (Tib.). 

* Chap. 'Ao (Tib. . 
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Examples 

of 

the Chinese 

retaining more Sanskrit than 

the Tibetan 

— 



Chapter 





OP the 

Chinese. 


tsANSKRIT. 

Tibet-ax. 

Tibetan. 

Pu-pa-ti-po ’ 


Puspa-deva ... 

. . . Fllai-metog ' 

9 

Lat-na-ti-pu ... 


Eatna-deva ... 

... Hlai-riuc’eu 

10 

Mi-ka-Ia-pa-la 


Maitri-bala ... 

... Jampai-tob 

1-i 

Ta-la-hn-shi... 


Tarn-kubja ... 

Sdou-dun (holzklotz) 

13 

Ti-po-tat 


Deva-datta . . . 

... Hlai-jin 

... 13 

Sn-mi 


Sumeni 

. . . Eirab hlumpo 

13 

Shi-li-pi-ti ... 


STl-vrddhi ... 

... Palcei 

15 

Tan-ma-pi-ti 


Dharma-vrddhi 

... C’oici p'agpa 

... 15 

Tau-nya-shi-C'i 


Dana-sthi 

... Jinpa 

... 17 

Shi-la-shi-ei ... 


S'ila-sthi 

... Tb’ult’in 

... 17 

Shuk-li 


S'ukli 

... Karmo (der 'Weise) 

... 18 

Su-pa-na-pa-su 


Siivama-bhasa 

... Serji-od 

... 20 

Pa-ta-ei-pa ... 


Bhadra-jiva ... 

... IVowa-saupo 

22 

!ilieu-ta-pa-la-pi 


Caudra-prabha 

... Da-od 

22 

Tn-la-nau-ta 


Cula-nanda ... 

... Dug-demo 

... 25 

Ka-hm-na-ka-li 


Kalyana-kari 

... Dgedon 

... 33 

Pa-])a-ka-U ... 


Papa-karT ... 

. . . Sdigdon 

... 33 

tVan-ku-ma-la 


.Viiguli-mula... 

... Sorpreneun 

... 36 

-V-h-rait-la ... 


Arya-mitra ... 

... P’agpai-sheinjen ... 

37 


o. The Chinese original used by the Tibetan translator 
seems to have been pretty corrupt, and contained some 
miswritten characters peculiar to Chinese : e.g. : — 

C !i;ip. Tibetax. Chinese. SAJ^SKRIT. 

1. Damuiima. Dharma-kama. 

Tan-ma-kan. 

[There seeiU' to have beeu a wrong reading in the Chinese ] 

Tami-sutra. ^ ^ ^ ^ Yasii-mitra. 

Pa-su-mi-ta-la. 

[The order of Chinese characters seems to have been incorrect.] 

Dasaka(?). 

ta-sa-ki. 

[Tile Tibetan translator seems to have read A for to.] 

LalitaCO. 

La-li-ta. 

[The Tibetan reads no ^ la here.] 

spellin^M mSetf at characters. Moreover, I simplilV the Tibetan 
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Chap. Tibetan. Chinese. 

16. Suvanat.i. M m m # 

Cu-li-pan-tek. 

[Perhaps m h was uot in the original.] 


Sanskrit. 
S'uddhi-panthaka. ' 


6. Transcriptions b}' the Tibetan translator done without 
understanding the original Chinese : e.g. : — 


Chap. Tibet.ax. 

2. C’in-rta 

(Great cart). 


Chinese. 

mm mm 

Ma-ha-la-tan-na. 


Sanskrit. 

Maha-ratna. 


15, et 
passim. 


30. 


36. 


37. 


[This has been taken to be Maha-ratha (= great cart). As it 
stands it is due to a misunderstanding. But it is also possible 
that the Chinese text has since been altered into Ma-ha-la- 
tan-na. The Jlongolian Uligeiiin Dalai, 42, and Altau 
Gercl, 426 (the corresponding Chinese text too), have A^eke 
Terge aud Mahii-ratba, Ch. (= Great carriage),] 

Sar-p’ag ^ ^ 

(otten used for “ ® 

‘ householdei ' Sat-pak. Sat-pati (!-). 

or ‘ lord '). 

[Sau'krit (-([uivaleut i> uot certain, perhaps Satiiati, ‘ Good 
Lord.' .Vnyhow the Tibetan has simply transcribed the 
Chinese, or. if I am wrong, has the word Sar-p'ag any 
meaning as above 'r] 


Shudtolggarni . 


^ n n ^ 

She-tu-la-ken-nin. 


Meloii-^doii 

(Mirror-fact 


iS'utudru-kama (r . 


Malia-itnu. 


M M M 

Ma-ha-liii-uu. 

[Here a tinicitulctvmoiojLry&tcuis to have influtuceil tlu* tiau-^lator.] 

Balaniadar. 5® iffi JP ^ Brahma -da tta. 

Pa -la -ma -fat. 


Pinteloshusha. ^51 S Pindola-dvaja 

Pin-tu-lu-ta-ja. 

[Shu points to .mo', for is uot mo. but to. In this case 
the Tibetan -eems to have misread it.] 

7. Some other peculiarities in the Tibetan. 


Sukhavati-iyulia ^smaller), ^ 1. 
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(A) When a Chinese nasal conies the Tibetan often splits 
the syllable asunrler and makes it into two : e.g. : — 


ChINE’^E. 

Sanskrit. 

Tibetan. 

Chap. 

t ra ^ m 

Kun-ja-m-pa-ii. 

Kafijani-prilT. 

Ka-na-jiini-pali. 

1. 


Andhra. 

.\-ua-ta. 

16. 

An-ta. 




n m m ^ 

(’u-li-paii-ta. 

S'liddlii-pantbaka. 

Cu\va-ii,i-tii. 

16. 


And these, perhaps from a false analogy of Shen-dan, 
(M ^1) = Can-da-na, Ma-ha-shen (0. ^) = Maha-se-na, 

Na-sheu (jf]) = Niiga-se-na, etc., etc. 

(B) Chinese yi/ (=Jap. 1//) is represented with l>i/t in 
Tibetan, as in the case of a Sanskrit word. Byi is generally 
pronounced Ji in Tibetan, but we must not apply this rule 
to the transcribed words, as it has been done by Mr. Schmidt. 
Thus : — 


Chi.nese. 

I'lltETAX. 

Chap. 

Shi-pi 

iP 

Shi-byi (Skt. S'ibi .. 

1. 

I’i-lah-kat-li. 

Ityi-lifi-jii-ru-li. 

1. 

m m m m 


Mun-ji-pi-li. 

(# ji iit m) 

Man-ji-byi-hi. 

17. 

Ki-li-pi. 

m a m) 

Ti-li-byi. 

35. 

Pin-tu-lu-ta-ja. 

m a ii m) 

I’yin-te-lo-slm-aba. 

39. 


(C) Mistakes from the forms of characters peculiar to 
Chinese. Chapter 22 : Ma-sheii-ta (^lahii-candra, ^ p]^), 
under which is noted Ta-yii, ^ ‘ Great Moon,’ but 
here the Tibetan has ‘ Can-C’enpo,’ ‘ Great-eye,’ i.e. 0 
Ta-mu. The te.xt maj' have had @ owdng to a corruption. 
In the case of Pin-te-lo-shu-sha, above referred to, ta is 
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taken as having the similar sound with siii, on account 
of their resemblance to each other. I have noticed 
elsewhere the reading of ^ pan for ^ /i, and [ijif A for 
pe ta, etc., etc. However, these mistakes may be due simply 
to a corruption of the Chinese text, and the translator mav 
be free from blame.' 

The above remarks, though the)' may not be exhaustive, 
will be sufficient to explain the relation between the Tibetan 
and the Chinese. Formerly, when I was reviewing 
Mr. Griinw'edel’s work - in the “ Hansei Zasshi ” (now the 
“Orient”), vol. xx, No. 11, 1897, I expressed there the 
idea that the Chinese may be a translation of the Tibetan,* 
but the internal evidence which we can adduce from the 
texts proves quite the opposite, and the Chinese has the right 
to claim the priority over the Tibetan. Moreover, the 
conclusion is confirmed by some native writers tvho were 
contemporaries of the authors of the Chinese version. 

8. In the catalogues of the Chinese Tri-pitaka, Kai-yuen-lu, 
and Chiug-yueu-lu it is said as follows: — 

“ Hien-yii-Ching (The Wise Man and the Fool, ^ 3^,) 

in 13 vols., sometimes said to be 15 vols. or 16 vols., or 
even 17 vols.^ Otherwise called the Hien-yu-yin-yuen-ching 
(Dama-muka-nidana-sutra). This is mentioned in the Sung- 
tsi-lu ^ ff ) by Tao-hui (j^ g), and in the Seng-yiu-lu 
(M $6 fJ) iSeng-yiu (f^ |jff, flourished in 500-520 a.d.). 

^ The Chiuese text is not lieu iVoiii sueli mistakes U" meuti(»ne(l here. It lias 
that mistake which euii he said to he almost hurditu, i.e. tj ]ia-bhuu 
tor Skt. piipiya (= Morai, which is a mistake toi pa-pi : aiialou'ous to 

this the text lias M ^ ya-shim tor jhapeti (Skt. ksipayati'i, • to burn,’ 
hut this is attain ya-pi. In some otlior text' H lit i“"Ph 

^ S ca-pi, ^ ja-wei, or even Ijji \a-"‘'h ■>" orioinatino fiom 
Pali jhape-, ' cause to burn.’ 

- ‘ ‘ Buddhistische Studien" ion .-Vlbert Gruunedel, verutieutlielmiiu an- detii 
Kdniglichcn iluseum der Torkerkundc, Bd v, Berlin, 18&7. 

' p. 27, note. 

* We see from this note there were 'Overal te.xts of thi- Sutra. 
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The work exists at present in 13 vols. The author is Sramana 
Hui-Hsio or T'an-Hsio ft or w ft). Seng-yiu says: 
‘T‘an-Hsio was a native of Liang Chou He was 

noble and intelligent, and renowned for the purity of his 
conduct and the deepness of hi.s knowledge. When he was 
in Khoten Kustana) he obtained the Sanskrit text 

of this Sutra. He came to Karakhodjo (Kau-chang, 
from Khoten, and there he, together with a Sramana Wei- 
tch translated the text.’ It is also mentioned in 

Tsing-Mai’s work Ku-ehin-i-chin-t‘u- ki (-^r 4 . ^ 

S B1 bE)-” Note: “It is said in the Record of Hien-yii- 
Ching by Sramana Seng-yiu (f» |g) of the Liang dynasty 
(.\.n. 502—557) that the Sramanas of Ho-hsi (west of the 
river), T‘an-Hsio, Wei-teh, and others, eight in all, intended 
to travel afar in search of their sacred texts. While in 
the Mahii - vihtira of Khoten they met with the festival 
called the ‘ Pafica - var.sa - parisad,’ * which is in Chinese 
a ‘ great assembly of all in every five years.’ Several 
teachers versed in the Tri-pitaka were engaged in the 
propagation of the precious law ; they preach Sutras or 
Vinaya according to their special skill. The eight Sramanas 
also took the opportunity, attended the lectures and strove 
to acquaint themselves with the foreign dialect. They 
succeeded in explaining what they heard there, and 
translated it all. When they came back to Karakhodjo, 
they collected what they learnt of each work and made it 
into one book. Afterwards crossing over the sand- streams 
they brought it home to Liang Chou. At the time Sramana 
Ilui-lang was famous as the great preceptor of Ho-hsi, and 
being rich in pious deeds could recite the expanded texts 
(I'aipulya) all from memory. He thought : ‘ The text brought 
home from Khoten is a portion of the Avadanas. What 
the Avadanas show us are good and bad examples of man’s 
deeds ; they are in other wmrds the distinctions of the wise 
man and the fool. Among the Sutras handed down from 

fe ® L Pan-ij.i-ju-shi. TbU L menticme.l aLo in Fa-hien’s 
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former ages Avadanas are numerous, and therefore we will 
give a new title to this text according to the suhject-matter 
of it, and call it the ‘ Hien-yii-Ching ’ (The Wise Man and 
the Fool).”’ 

According to this contemporaneous and therefore very 
important note, the title “The Wise Man and the Fool” is 
entirely of Chinese origin, and if this note he taken as 
authentic (and of course it is) it will also account for the 
origin of the Tibetan name Dsan-lun. The fact that the 
book has the name given bv the Chinese must be a strong 
proof of its having been translated from the Chinese. 

9. I do not go at present so far as to say that the Mongolian 

version of our text is also from the Chinese, but the second 
chapter of the tJIigeriin Dalai (the Ocean of Parables) ^ 
betrays its Chinese origin. The author seems to have read 
+ -T* ‘ princes’ for ^ ^ ‘1,000 princes,’ for 

the characters + and ^ resemble each other, and such 
a mistake can only arise in Chinese numerals. 

10. Lastly, to strengthen our argument I may quote the 
words of Csoma dc Korosi in his Analysis of Kanjur in the 
“Asiatic Researches,” vol. xx. Arts, ii and xi (1846), p. 480. 
He says: “At the end (of the Tibetan Dsan-lun) it is stated 
that this work, it seems, has been translated from Chinese.” 
So even to Tibetans the work appeared to have come from 
the Chinese. 

From the above remarks I hope that the points of mv 
argument have become quite clear to the readers. It is, 
I think, perfectly certain that the Tibetan version is a 
translation of the Chinese ; the correspondence of both 
texts cannot be explained otherwise. To make it quite safe, 
however, we had better wait for a corroboration from 
scholars versed in Tibetan. 

If I have succeeded in drawing attention to the fact 
that between the Tibetan and the Chinese there exists 


= Dsan-lun, rhap 7 (Mungolian,, in TTbftan : Chinese text, chap. 7. 
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a relation similar to that between Indian originals and 
Chinese or Tibetan, and also in showing that the comparative 
study of Buddhism and Buddhist literature must rest on 
the basis of the four languages, I shall be quite satisfied. 
By “four languages” I mean, of course, Piili, Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, and Chinese. 


N.B. — The tact that the teit was tiauslated in Karakhodjo in 445 A.i)., and 
the existence of a centre ol religious learning in Khoten as told by Seng-yiu 
{.jOO-520 A.D.), may in a way help the study of that unknown Buddhist 
language found in Central Asia. The MSS. are now being examined by 
Professor Leumann, ot Strassburg. 
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Art. XVir. — The Ndgas. A Contribution to the Hktory of 
Serpent-Worship. By Brigade-Surgeon C. F. Oldham. 

It is well known that between the Vedic period, and that 
described in the epic poems, great modifications occurred in 
the religion and social customs of the Indian people. Since 
the Epic period, further changes have taken place ; so that 
the orthodox Hinduism, of the present day, differs much from 
that represented in the Mahabhurata. Religious vicissitudes 
have also occurred outside the Brahmanic pale. The 
Buddhist religion has become extinguished in India. Vast 
numbers of the people, too, have been converted — many of 
them forcibly — to the faith of Islam. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, many of the old deities still live. The Naga 
rajas are worshipped as demigods ; the sun, the cedar, and 
the serpent are held sacred ; and Indra and his Devas have 
still their worshippers and their temples, as they had in the 
days described in the Mahiibharata. 

These old, and now unorthodox, divinities are the popular 
deities in many of the Himalayan valleys, and in other parts 
of India, away from the centres of Brahmanism. 

In the mountainous country bordering upon Kashmir, and 
especially in the tract l3dng between the Chenab and Ravi 
rivers, a remnant of the Nagas of the Mahabharata still 
survives. These people have remained under more or less 
independent chiefs until comparatively recent times. They 
have escaped conversion to Isliim, and they have saved their 
temples and their idols from the destructive zeal of 
Mahomedan iconoclasts, as well as from the almost equallj^ 
destructive bigotry of the orthodox Brahman. Here the 
serpent-gods Sesha, Vasuki Basdeo or Basak Nag, Takshaka 
or Takht Nag, and other Nagas less known to fame, are 

J.R.A.S. 1901. 
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still worsliipped with their ancient rites. The forms of 
worship and the architecture of the temples have probably 
undergone little change since the days of the Mahabharata. 
And the serpent-gods are worshipped now, as they were 
then, not as dangerous reptiles, nor as mere symbols, hut 
as the deified rulers of an ancient people, whose tribal, or 
rather, perhaps, racial, emblem was the Naga, or hooded 
serpent, and whose chief deity was the sun. These people 
do not call themselves Nagas. That term was not a tribal 
name, but merely an epithet applied to those who reverenced 
the Naga, or hooded serpent. The name of the tribe is 
Takha. Taxiles, the ally of Alexander, was a Takha raja. 

Amongst these people the Naga — the cobra of the present 
day — was, and is, held sacred ; and tradition says that the 
killing of one of these serpents, in olden times, involved the 
heaviest penalties. This, of course, is no longer the case, but 
I have heard men regret that the Nag may now be killed in 
the country of Basdeo (Yasuki). It is not that all serpents 
are regarded with veneration. Here, as elsewhere in India, 
the cobra alone is sacred. Other snakes may be killed 
without remorse. In one place only have I known worship 
ofifered to any other serpent than the cobra. This was at 
the foot of the Rotang Pass, where, under an overhanging 
rock, offerings are made to some small harmless snakes, 
which are called ‘Nag kiri.’ As this name shows, however, 
they are considered as representatives of the Naga, which 
is rarely found at that altitude. Elsewhere snakes of the 
same species are killed without scruple. 

The Naga temples are not, however, dedicated to the 
serpent, but to the Naga rajas, the ancient rulers of the race. 
Sesh Nag, Basak Niig, Takht Nag, Prithu Nag, Karkota 
Nag, Karsha Nag, Sabir Nag, Santan Nag, and many others, 
are all worshipped in human form. Each, however, has the 
hoods of three, five, seven, or more serpents, forming 
a canopy over his head, as shown by Fergusson in his plates 
of the Araarawati sculptures.* In some places Nagas of less 
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note are represented as men, attended by snakes, but without 
the serpent-canopy. There are also shrines dedicated to 
Nagini Devis, who were the wives of Naga chiefs. 

As elsewhere explained, since the Asuras became 
Kshatriyas their souls have become Devas, and those of 
their wives have become Devis. Hence, there have been 
no Nagas or Naginis in recent times. Those, whose shrines 
remain, belong to the distant past. 

Within each temple is the image of the Naga raja, with 
the serpent-canopy over his head. There are also many 
iron trisulas, or tridents, and representations of snakes in 
iron or stone, which have been placed there by worshippers 
as votive offerings. Besides these, are a lamp, a dish for 
burning incense, and the sacred siingal, gajii, or iron scourge, 
which is the exact counterpart of that represented in the 
hand of the Egyptian Osiris. 

The representation of the sun occupies a prominent 
position, being carved upon the roof and other parts of 
the building. In these primitive temples I could discover 
no trace of any connection between the Naga and the 
Phallus. The worship is simply that of the Niiga demi- 
gods, as descendants of the Sun, and ancestors of the race. 
The Devas, too, whose temples are found throughout the 
Himalaya, are deified Kshatriyas, and ancestors of the 
people. The rites and ceremonial at the Niiga temples are 
essentially the same as those at the temples of the Devas. 
And it is very unlikely that any important change has 
occurred, in this respect, since the ancient times when 
Swilrga was occupied bj" the Nagas and the Devas. In 
each case, goats and sheep are sacrificed, votive offerings 
are made, lights and incense are burned, the smoke of cedar 
is used for purification and protection against evil spirits, 
circumambulation of the temple takes place, and the deity 
is consulted through his inspired prophet. This representa- 
tive of the deity sometimes passes through the fire, or inhales 
the smoke of burning cedar, and almost always does penance 
with the siingal or iron scourge. Music and dancing form 
an important part of the ceremonial. The musicians are 
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often of aboriginal race, and being therefore considered as 
of lower caste, are not allowed to approach within a certain 
distance of the shrine. The dancing at the temples and in 
ceremonial processions is confined to men. I have seen 
worshippers dancing before the litter in which the repre- 
sentation of the deitj' was travelling, as David danced before 
the Ark. 

In most of the temples to Vasuki or Basdeo in the Chenab 
vallej' there is, besides the figure of the Niiga raja, a repre- 
sentation of his Wuzir, who is called Jimuta-vahana. Legend 
says that Basdeo was engaged in war with Garuda, and that, 
on one occasion, the Niiga chief was surprised by the enemy 
and had a narrow escape. In fact, he was saved only by 
the devotion of his minister, who gave his own life to save 
that of his master. This probably means that Jimuta- 
vahana was killed in covering the retreat of the raja. 
Basdeo escaped to the Kailiis Kund, a mountain lake some 
13,000 feet above the sea, between the Chenab and Eiivi 
valleys. Meantime an army was raised, by which Garuda 
was defeated. The Naga raja, in his gratitude, ordered 
that in future Jimuta-vahana should be worshipped in the 
same temple with himself. It would seem from this that 
Vasuki, like other Solar kings, received divine honours 
during his lifetime. 

The legend just referred to seems to relate to some of the 
struggles between the unregenerate and the Aryanized 
tribes. It is probably founded on fact. At all events, 
a great festival is held annually at the Kailas Kund, which 
is attended bj^ all the population of the surrounding country. 
It seems probable that this legend suggested the story of 
Jimuta-\ahaua in the Kathii Sarit Sagara ' ; and also the 
plot of the Niiga Nanda, which is in fact the same story 
dramatized. In each case the events occur in the reign 
of Vasuki ; in each case the name of the hero is Jimuta- 
vahana ; in each case his home is in the Himalaya; aiid 
m each case he gives himself up to Garuda, to save the 

' Kutha Sarit Sagara (Tawney). i. iSG. 
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life of another. Here, however, the resemblance ceases. 
The drama has a Buddhist complexion. In it, Vasuki is 
represented as being obliged to provide one of his subjects, 
daily, to be eaten by Garuda. The place of one of the 
victims is taken by Jimuta- vahana, who is partially 
devoured. Garuda then finds out his mistake, releases him, 
promises to eat no more human beings, and restores to 
life the Nagas he had previously consumed. 

In connection with this subject it is interesting to note 
that, according to the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim I-tsing, the 
great raja Siladitya kept all the best writers, especially 
poets, at his court, and even joined in their recitals. The 
king would take the part of Jimnta-vahana, and transform 
himself into a J^iiga, amid songs and instrumental music.^ 
Jimnta-vahana, therefore, was considered as a Naga in the 
days of .Siladitya. 

In Gurhwal and Kemaou I have not met with any 
representation of Jimuta-vahana in the Niiga temples, which 
are numerous. The legend, therefore, is probably local. 

In some of his temples Basdeo or Yiisuki is represented 
as holding in his hand, or sometimes in each band, a disc 
or chakra, which the priests call ‘ Naga ka bban.’ Surya 
the Sun-god is represented as holding a similar object. So 
also are Indru Naga (Nahush) and other Naga rajas. This 
disc evidently represents the Sun ; and is doubtless the same 
as the chakra in the hand of Prithu, on seeing which 
Brahma recognized in him a portion of Vishnu, or the Sun.- 

Thus Prithu, like other early Solar kings, seems to have 
carried the chakra or ‘ Naga ka bhiln,’ and to have claimed 
divine honours as a personification of the Sun-god. 

Most of the temples of the Niiga rajas are built of massive 
logs of cedar, and are sheltered in fine old cedar groves. 
Ill the Chenab valley many of the grandest trees were, sad 
to say, cut up into railway sleepers not long ago. The cedar, 
kclu, or deodiira (tree of the gods) is sacred throughout 


■ •• Buddhist Auuuls of We^tein World” .Beal), i, 210 (note). 
‘ Vi>bua Puran.i (WiBon), I, xiii, lOK 
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the Hindu Kush and the Himalaya, as it was in ancient 
Babylonia. 

Branches of this tree are burned at sacrifices to keep 
off evil spirits, and the smoke is inhaled by the inspired 
prophets with the same object. It was not only amongst 
the people of the hills that the cedar was sacred, for at the 
great horse sacrifice of Yudishthira two of the sacrificial 
posts were of deodara.' At the Aswarnedha of Dasaratha 
also, two of the posts were of this sacred tree.^ The wood 
in both cases must have been brought from the Himalaya, as 
the cedar does not grow in the plains of India. So highly 
venerated is this tree, that some years ago, when the raja 
of Mandi, in the Himalaya, leased the right to cut deodar 
timber in his dominions to a firm of contractors, his people 
rose in rebellion. They said the land no doubt was the 
raja s, but the trees belonged to the gods. The raja bad 
to applj' to the British Government, for protection against 
his angry subjects. 

It may be observed that the Kashmir shawl-pattern is 
a conventional representation of the Cednis cleodara. Several 
other trees are sacred in the Himalaya, notably the juniper 
and the ash, but no other is held in the same degree of 
reverence as the cedar. 

The different serpent - gods, with their insignia, and 
attended by their priests and office-bearers, visit each other’s 
festivals. The Devas, also, visit each other in the same way. 
These festivals are held at all the principal temples. In 
front of each of these, there is usually an open grassy space, 
surrounded by seats arranged somewhat in the form of an 
amphitheatre. Here each caste and family has its allotted 
position, according to ancient custom. 

Besides the regular festivals, gatherings occur at the 
temples on other important occasions, as when the people 
meet to consult their gods through the medium of the 
nspired prophets. &uch assemblages usually occur in case 

^ Mahubharata, Aswarnedha, Anu^ita. p. Ixxwiii 
- Kamayana, T, A.Txii. o i - ♦ 
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of war, famiae, or pestilence. Sometimes several deities 
meet in conclave, each being represented by bis temple 
officials. Such a convocation is probably referred to in the 
passage in the Mahabharata, which tells us that the gods 
(Devas), having assembled on the banks of the Saraswati, 
there installed the excellent Naga Vasuki as king of all the 
serpents,^ 

The priests of most of these temples, whether of the Nagas 
or of the Devas, are Kshatriyas, or Khuttris as they are 
called in the vernacular. In this, we have a survival of 
ancient customs existing in the far-off days when the 
Kshatriya chief offered his own sacrifices. 

At some of the temples, however, the priests are so-called 
‘desi,’ or local. Brahmans. These belong to none of the 
known Brahmanical clans, and are not recognized by them. 
They probably are members of families who, from long 
connection with the temples, have acquired priestly dignity. 
In many places they intermarry with the Khuttris. In this, 
however, they only follow the example of ancient rishis, such 
as Sakra and Chyavana. 

Orthodox Brahmans may sometimes be found officiating 
at these unorthodox temples, but this is very rarely the case. 
When it does occur, the position of the Brahman is but 
a subordinate one. 

Whether, however, there be a Brahman priest or not, 
there is always au inspired prophet, who is the medium 
of communication between the deity and the people. In 
some cases, when many of the worshippers are of lower 
caste, or of aboriginal descent, there is also a prophet of 
lower grade, called ‘lamahiita,’ who passes on to them the 
communications received through the inspired representative 
of the deity. 

The inspired prophet is known by several titles, as chela, 
gur-chela, banahata, dharmi, dangarlah, or, in some instances, 
as Ra. He is generally a Kshatriya, but sometimes, though 
rarely, he is a desi - Brahman. I have never known an 

' Mahabharata. Salva, Gudayadhya, p. xxvii, 149. 
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orthodox Brahman act in this capacity, but I have seen 
one of them, as priest, incensing the chela while in the 
condition of inspired frenzj’. 

The chela or banahata is not elected, but is supposed to 
become possessed, or ‘ seized,’ as the expression is, by the 
deity. Should he, however, be considered an improper 
person, he is called before the village elders, who, in 
solemn conclave, decide upon his claims. The office is not 
hereditary. The chela when he receives his call must 
separate from his family, must lead a celibate life, must 
eat no food which has not been prepared with his own 
hands, must sleep on the ground, and must not wear shoes. 
In some cases the chela is allowed to live in his own house, 
but the other rules appear to be always enforced. In most 
places the chela, when under the divine influence, must not 
be touched by any other person. 

When, as is rarely the case, the worship at a Naga, or 
Deva, temple is conducted by a Brahman priest, he has no 
authority over the chela or over the temple property, nor 
has he any power to regulate the festivals, or to make any 
demands from the worshippers. The temple management 
is in the hands of the council of elders, guided by the will 
of the deity as announced by the prophet when under the 
influence of the divine afflatus. The chela then represents 
the deity, and is spoken of as the deity. It is probable that 
when in the epic poems we read of the commands of Indra, 
or other divinities, the utterances of the inspired prophet are 
referred to. As may well be imagined, the influence of these 
men, for good or for evil, is very great. There can, I think, 
be little doubt that many an apparently inexplicable out- 
burst of fanaticism has been caused by the raving of these 
prophets. Sir G. Robertson mentions that a bloody w'ar 
between two Kafir clans was caused by the utterances of 
a ‘ pshur.’ * This is the title given to the inspired prophets 
in the valleys of the Hindu Kush. It seems to me at 
least probable that the mad attack upon a British force at 
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Manipur a few years ago, followed by the murder of several 
officers, had a similar origin. I was assured, by a very 
intelligent local chief, that no one dared to disobey the 
orders of the deity received through the inspired chela. 
He added that should anyone do so, some dreadful calamity 
would certainly happen. 

In the Himalaya, the inspired prophet at the temples of 
Devas or JS^agas, whatever may be his local title, is not 
a sorcerer or magician. Unlike the orthodox Brahman, he 
does not pretend to any power over the divinity he repre- 
sents, or any other, either in consequence of his austerities, 
or by means of mantras, or through any rites or ceremonial. 
He is merely the mouthpiece of the deity. So far as I have 
seen, too, the chela does not wear any fantastic costume or 
grotesque ornaments. He wears the same dress as the other 
villagers, except that he must never wear shoes. The chelas, 
however, of some of the Devis, and of a few of the Nagas, 
wear a red cap. This is of the same shape as those of the 
other villagers. The only difference is in colour. The 
prophet is of course treated with great respect, but his 
emoluments are very small. He has a right to the head 
of every victim sacrificed, and sometimes he receives an 
extra portion. He often, too, receives small contributions 
of grain at harvest time ; and, if the temple has an endow'- 
nient, he has a small sum from that source. In most cases, 
however, he derives his subsistence mainly from his own land. 

The foregoing does not in all particulars agree with 
descriptions, which have been given, of the unorthodox 
rites practised in the south of India. Of these latter 
I have no personal knowledge. What I have just said 
must be considered as relating to ^Northern India only. 

That all these men believe in their own in.spiration it 
would probably be too much to say, but some of them 
certainly seem to do so. I have known several of them. 

I once asked a man, whose father had been a chela, why 
he had not heen inspired. He said, simpl}', that the Deo 
had never come to him. He seemed to have no doubt as 
to his father’s inspiration, or the possibility of his own. 
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As to the worshippers, the sincerity of their faith is often 
shown by the severity of their penances. I have seen a man 
apply the sungal, or iron scourge, to his own bare back and 
shoulders, till the blood ran down in streams, and formed 
a pool upon the ground. The punishment was most severe. 

At sacrifices the chela, as already mentioned, inhales the 
smoke of burning cedar, and in some cases he drinks the 
warm blood from the neck of the decapitated victim. Some- 
times, too, he jumps into or over the sacrificial fire. He 
always applies to his own back, and sometimes to those of 
the worshippers, the iron scourge which has just been 
referred to. This application of the sungal, to the backs 
of the worshippers, is sometimes merely a ceremonial one, 
no blood being drawn. But when the scourge is used by 
the penitents themselves the punishment is very real. 

This scourge, as already mentioned, appears to he the 
exact counterpart of that represented in the hands of Osiris 
and of several of the Eg)'ptian deities. It is made entirely 
of iron, and varies in weight from about three to five pounds 
or more. It has usually three, but sometimes five, lashes. 
Each of these is made up of two or three long links and 
a broad lancet-shaped blade at the extremity. This somewhat 
resembles in shape the broad piece of leather at the end of 
the thong of a Tatar whip. It occurred to me that this 
scourge might be the same as the aspaheastra, or sraosho- 
charana, of the Zoroastrians. But the late esteemed 
Professor Darmesteter, to whom I mentioned this, con- 
sidered that the Zoroastrian scourge had thongs of leather. 
Be this as it may, it seems probable that they were but 
different forms of the same instrument. The mode of use, 
and the expiatory effect, were the same in each case.^ 

Borne years ago I was invited by the Chak, or local chief, 
of Barmaor, in the valley of the Eiivi, to attend a great 
sacrifice to Kailang Nag. The object of the sacrifice was 
to obtain fine weather for the sowing, which had been 
delayed by storms. Kailang, like other Kaga demigods. 


'■ Vendiilad ,,S.B.E.;, Far. xiv, S. 
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is supposed to control the weather. On my arrival I found 
the people assembled on the open grassy space in front of 
the temple. The men and boys sat together, the women 
and girls being at a little distance. Soon the music struck 
up, and some of the men and boys began to dance in a circle, 
the chela dancing in the centre. After a time the music 
became wilder and the dance more energetic. Some of the 
men when tired sat down, and others took their places. The 
chela continued dancing, and he applied the sOngal to his 
own back and shoulders and to those of some of the other 
dancers. Some of the men then applied another similar 
scourge to their own backs with great eJffect, amid shouts 
of “ Kailang Maharaj ki jai ! ” (Victory to the great King 
Kailang). Then, all being ready, the victim (a ram) was 
led out, and having shown by shivering that it was accept- 
able to the deity, its head was struck off. The body was 
immediately lifted up by several men, and the chela, seizing 
upon it, drank the blood as it spouted from the neck, amid 
renewed shouts of “ Kailang Maharaj ki jai ! ” The carcase 
was thrown down upon the ground, and the head, with 
a burning coal upon it, placed before the threshold of 
the temple. The dancing was then renewed, and became 
more violent, until the chela gasped out “ Kailang iiya ” 
(Kailang has come). All then became silent, and the 
prophet announced that the sacrifice was accepted, and 
that the season would be favourable. This was received with 
a storm of shouts of “Kailang Maharaj kl jai! ” and the 
chela sank down upon the ground exhausted. Water was 
poured over him, and be was vigorously fanned till he showed 
signs of revival. The assembly then began to disperse. 

Kailang Nag is one of the deities, to whom human sacrifices 
are said to have been offered in former days. There are 
many temples, in the Himalaya, at which human beings are 
said to have been offered in times of drought and threatened 
famine. One of these, near the Sach Pass, is dedicated to 
a Nagini known as Ama Naga, who has the reputation of 
having often refused to give rain “ until she had eaten men.” 
Certain villages, in turn, supplied the victims. 
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At all these temples votive offerings are made, as in the 
Catholic Church. These are in fulfilment of vows made 
during sickness, danger, or misfortune. Thus, a man may 
promise a trident to Viisuki or Takshaka; or a plough, 
a sword, or a bullock-yoke to the tutelary Deva of the 
village. These are generally represented by small models, 
which are placed in the temple. Sometimes, however, the 
object actually devoted is given up to the deity. I have 
seen a spinning-wheel placed in a small shrine which was 
scarcely large enough to hold it. In this old form of 
Hinduism the offerings are made to the gods, not to the 
Brahmans. 

Around most of the old temples, either of Devas or of 
Nagas, lire arranged a number of stone tablets, like small 
tombstones, on each of which is rudely carved the figure of 
a man, or of a man and woman. These are the monuments 
of deceased villagers, and correspond to the gravestones in 
our churchyards. As the dead are bunied, there are no 
graves. 

These monuments are sometimes placed at the village 
spring, at the crossing of a stream, or in some other frequented 
place; and sometimes, in addition to the tablet, some work 
of public utility, as a resting-place for travellers, a fountain, 
or a bridge over a stream, is erected in memory of the wealthier 
villaefers. 

At sojne of the temples of the Devas a pole or mast. 
Called dhuj (dhwaja), is erected. This is a pine-tree stripped 
of its branches, and it is renewed yearly, the old one being 
burned. As its name denotes, this is the standard of the 
deity. It is referred to in the JIahabharata, where Indra 
directs the King of Chedi to set up an Indradhwaja.^ In 
processions a smaller dhuj is often carried b_y the chela. 
On the Indus, and other Panjab rivers, the boatmen place 
a pole surmounted with a tuft of hair, at the bows or at the 
masthead of their boats, as the dhuj of Khwaja Khizr, which 
is the Musselman name of Varuna, the ancient sea-god. 


Mahabhur.ita, Adi, Ailivansavatarana, p. Ixiii, 173* 
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Pilgrimages are made to tlie temples of Devas and Nagas 
as well as to those of the Devis and Naginis. These are 
usually in fulfilment of vows or to ask some favour of the 
deity, and ^re often undertaken by married women without 
children. These pilgrimages are frequently made by night, 
and in some localities it is customary to make a mark at 
every few jmrds upon a stone or other object by the road- 
side. These marks are called ‘likhnu,’ and are made with 
a mixture of rice-flour and water. The3" are a sort of record 
that the pilgrimage has been duly performed. 

The Devis w'ere in most cases the wives of Kshatriya 
chiefs, who became ‘sati,’ or were burned with the bodies 
of their husbands ; but the term is now applied to almost 
all female divinities. The Naginis, as alread}' mentioned, 
were the Avives of the Naja rajas. 

These Devas and Nagas were the ancestors of the present 
Hindu people, and they AAmre the popular deities of the 
epic poems, and of the earlj" Buddhist legends. It was 
over them that Indra reigned, and over them, in the 
Himalaya, he reigns still. Yet, by the orthodox Brahman, 
these divinities are noAv considered as demons ; and theA' 
have been so described bj^ European writers, who derived 
their information from Brahmanical sources. The worship 
of ancestors, or of deified human beings, has prevailed 
throughout the world, and even now' it is far from being 
extinct. Arhats and rishis, saints and angels, are still 
reverenced ; but the Devas and Nagas are stigmatized as 
demons. 
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Art. XVIII . — An old Kttmamn Satire. By George A. 

Griersox, C.I.E., Pli.D. 

The three great administrators of Kumaon were Mr. Traill 
(1815-1835), Mr. Batten (1848—1856), and Captain (after- 
wards Major-General Sir Henry) Ramsay, all of whom 
are remembered with affection by their whilom subjects. 
There were numerous short settlements of Kumaon, the 
first being in 1815—16, the second in 1817, and the third 
(for three years) in 1818. The fifth settlement (for five 
years) took place in 1823, and was subsequently extended 
for another five. In 1831 the Board of Revenue at 
Allahabad obtained jurisdiction over revenue matters in 
Kumaon. About the year 1837 proposals were made for 
a settlement of twenty years, which the landholders appear 
to have been unwilling to accept on account of its length. 
It was ultimately carried out in 1842-6 (ninth settlement). 

The author of the following poem, Krsna Parai, is said 
to have died about fifty years ago at the age of a little 
over 50. He was therefore a contemporary of the early 
settlements of Kumaon, and could easily have written his 
poem in Mr. Traill’s time, as is the popular tradition, which 
says that although the poet attacked the chief of the 
district so fiercely, he was patronized by him. Mr. Traill, 
they say, used to go to the village as.semblies unattended 
by a single follower, and used to hear the satire sung in 
his presence. 

Krsna Parai was a resident of a village in Patti Sj’unara 
Malla in Almora District. This country was conquered in 
the year 1815 in the war with Nepal, and the verses (which 
show a striking contrast to the contented feeling of the 
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hill people at the present time, the result of the wise 
administration of the three great makers of Kumaon) were 
written not long after that event. They represent the 
popular dislike to the change from the happy-go-lucky 
methods of a native retfunv to the settled principles of 
British administration. The author was a professional singer, 
and, on the death of his only son, is said to have developed 
‘ eccentricities ’ (such as writing poems like the one now 
printed). In it he attacks the land settlements, the new system 
of disposing of civil and criminal cases, the law which put 
husband and wife on the same level, and the employment 
of low-caste Brahmans in ministerial offices. He alludes 
to a scarcity which occurred at the time of writing, and, 
I need hardly say, la3’s the blame of it upon the new rulers. 

The song is still remembered by old people in Kumaon, 
but few know it in its entirety. Only the other day (1899) 
a local newspaper published in Almora, which was ‘ agin 
the Government,’ spoke of the hard condition into which 
Kumaon had fallen, and added that the prophecy of Krsna 
Parai was about to be fulfilled. 

The poem is an interesting specimen of the KumaunI 
language, and contains some forms not mentioned bj’ 
Kellogg. It shows the close connection which exists between 
these Himalayan Aryan dialects and those of distant 
Rajputana, especiallj' Mewar. 

I am indebted to Pandit Gobind Prasad for the text. 
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Translation. 

(1) From 1 Calcutta the Englishman came. He tied up 
and brought loads of ^ perjury and forgery. (2) Lieutenant- 
Governors, Viceroys,^ mighty mighty monarchs, (came) to 
plunder^ the land by many methods. (3) The English Lord 
is the incarnation of the iron age. By his own sins he 
destroys others. (4) See the wisdom of the English ruler. 
He says, “Sell your house and garden and write a deed 
of relinquishment.” ® (5) He has made a badge ® of a piece 

of brass, and with it has robbed the country of its gold 
and silver. (6) (The people of) Jal and Dhaular ^ have 
become high officials. The land is laid waste and no one * 
pays heed. 


(7) Day by day the iron age will come,® and the father will 


' Bail is a postposition of the .ablative, and is the same as the Naipali bato. 
I may note with regard to phirunyi, ‘Englishman,’ that the word is also used 
in Kumaon to mean ‘changeable in mood.’ The use ot the word in this sense 
illustrates the feeling of a native that he never knows where he is in dealing with 
a European. One moment he is all smiles and the next in a tury. 

^ The genitive postposition is kd, fem. ki, obi. ku. It is the same in Mewari. 
The plural termination of nouns in b (equivalent to Hindi it) is d {equivalent to 
Hindi e). Hence we have hnju (note the disaspiration of the usual jh), ‘loads’ ; 

‘great’ (kings). Similarly the oblique form ends in «, as in piiald kd, ‘ of 
brass ; celd kd hutCt, ‘by the hand of the son’; khttsain ka khdrd nie, ‘on the 
head of the husband.’ 

^ Ldt, a corruption of ‘ Lord,’ is the usual word for a Lieutenant-Governor. 
Gavarnal is a c<irmption of ‘ Governor,’ i.c. Viccrov. 

* Xu/rtu is the infinitive : sun*, or httnl, is a postposition meaning ‘for.’ In 
Garhwali it is sam. It means literally ‘having heard.’ Compare the Naipali 
dekhi, ‘ having seen,’ equivalent to the Hindi si. 

* XyrrcAj = Hindi hich, ‘having sold.’ The representation of i by ya is 
noteworthy. In Eastern India ya is the regular way of writing the sound of 
short e. Thus hyukti, pronounced bektt, ‘a person.’ The allusion i.s to the 
settlement proceedings. If a person objected to the settlement of the Land, he 
had to write a deed ot relinquishment. The preparation of this cost money, 
tor which the proprietor had, so the poet savs, to sell his house and garden. 
Istab 13 a corruption of isttfit. 

w brass badge worn by process peons who served notices on defaulters. 
We should expect pUald kd instead of pUala ko. 

vL Ti*^ Dbaular are two villages in Patti BOrai Rail of Aliiiora. They are 
• “I 'ow-huste Brahmans, who are despised by the higher septs such as 
Mr Tri^l ^bich the author belonged. Some of these men were employed by' 

« compare in verse 8. P/inmisfor fahm. 

and ‘ - humauiii tutur<‘ in I, which also occuis in Marwarl, 
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eat stripes at the hand of his son. (8) Ye rustic swains,^ 
hear (the account of) the iron age, even if you give^ your 
wife a (new) petticoat she will not be grateful. (9) The 
Ghugatvjd festival^ is (the custom) of Kumaon, and (on 
that day) the wife will be separated from her husband. 
(10) In the land of Kumaon the Kapur’s'^ voice was heard. 
The wife has begun to loathe her husband.® (11) In the 
iron age the wife has become the ruler,® and strikes blows 
on the head of her good man. (12) In the land of Kumaon, 
faith, there is great prosperity ; from sowing nine ndlis, six 
ndlis are produced.' 


(13) Krsna PIrai* has disclosed (the evils of) the iron age. 
The land of Kumaon will be i-educed to dust. 

' Hm'sajCi is apparently a corruption of hawCi^hJ, and is the equivalent of the 
Urdu shauqhi. Yard is ‘ 0 friends.’ Hence the compound means literally 
‘ my loving friends,’ but is commonly used in addressing a gathering of rustics, 
such as those to whom Krsna I’arai recited, and has lost its original meaning. 

- Literally, ‘by giving’: compare Iwi-Kr, ‘from,’ in the next line; also 
hire her, ‘ by sowing,’ in verse 12. 

^ The Gllugatiya festival is celebrated in Kumaon on the Hakara Sankranti 
or day on which the sun enters Capricornus on its return from the south. Small 
images of pigeons {(jhuytu) are made of Hour and fried in ffhi or oil. They are 
then strung as necklaces and placed round the necks of children on this day. On 
this festival all the members of a family feast together. The poet says that 
times will be so out of joint that on this day husband and wife will be separated. 

^ A kind of pigeon ; it is an omen of evil to hear its song. Hence the verse 
means that a calamity has taken place. 

j Literally, To [Imv] the wife loathing of the hasband is come. 

‘ Padhtlii' for /iradkan. The eh is the verb substantive, which is attached 
eiiclitically to the preceding word. The two are pronoimeedyeic/i. 

The statement about prosperity is, of course, sarcastic. A nnli is a grain- 
measure weighing about two sees or four pounds. Jfhaiii is the plural masculine 
of bJiai/d. The cry of the di-contented that the- ruler is responsible for famines 
is an old one. Dr. Fraser’s Gulden Bov/jh gives numerous instances. Only the 
other dav an Irish newspaper spoke of her late Most Gracious Majesty as 
a ‘ Famine -Queen.’ A certain school of Indian politicians holds the present 
Government responsible for the tamine which has lately devastated a wide area 
in that country. The leaders, I need hardly say, take a nineteenth-century view 
of the case, and lay the blame on the systems of Land Revenue Admini.stration, 
but this is not the shape which the contention has assumed when it has filtered 
down to the masses. Taking the brighter --ide of the same superstition, the 
Viceroy, Lord Ciirzon, has been hailed by them as having brought rain with 
him in his recent tour in TVestern and Southern India, and, even as a modest 
District Collector, I myself have been credited with a heavy fall ot rain which 
came to Gaya on the day of my return there from furlough. 

* Here we have an enclitic / used, inste.id of Ir, as the sign ot the case of the 
agent. This i-; the only instance of this ca.se in the poem. 
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Art. XIX . — The Authorship of the Piyadasi Inscriptions. 

By Vincent A. Smith, M.R.A.S., late of the Indian 

Civil Service. 

The numerous inscriptions on rocks and stone pillars which 
purport to have been issued by command of a sovereign 
named Priyadarsin or Piyadasi, and a few which omit the 
sovereign’s name while using the title specially affected by 
King Piyadasi, obviously form a distinct class among Indian 
epigraphical records and belong approximately to one period. 
The exceptional value and the extreme interest of these 
inscriptions have always, since their first discovery, been 
recognized by all students of Indian history and antiquities, 
and for nearly seventy years the Piyadasi class of inscrip- 
tions has been studied and discussed by eminent scholars. 
Before these invaluable records can be fully and confidently 
utilized for the elucidation of the dark places of Indian 
history, two preliminary problems must be definitely solved. 
These problems are, firstly, "Were all the Piyadasi inscriptions 
issued by one sovereign, or by two or more sovereigns ? and 
secondly, AVho was Piyadasi, and what is his place in history? 

Having recently undertaken to write a book on the subject 
of Asoka, I was compelled to deal with both these problems, 
and to satisfy myself as to the true solution of both. 
Although this investigation was undertaken as a preliminary 
study for my book, and primarily for my own satisfaction, 
competent authority has assured me that it may be of 
interest to other people, and I therefore venture to lay it 
before this Society. 

General consent identifies Piyadasi with the Emperor 
Asoka Maurya in the third century b.c., and ascribes 
most, if not all, of the Piyadasi class of inscriptions to 
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a single sovereign. But the consent, though general, is 
not absolutely unanimous. Doubts have been frequently 
expressed, and various writers, including some distinguished 
scholars, have doubted both the unity of the authorship of 
the inscriptions and the identity of Piyadasi with Asoka. 
A pamphlet by Babii P. C. Mukherji, which was reviewed 
in our Journal last year by Professor Phys Davids, and thus 
introduced to the consideration of scholars, proposed startling 
theories in opposition to the views commonly accepted, and 
the arguments adduced by the author of that pamphlet are 
sufficiently plausible to I’aise doubts in the minds of readers 
who have not specially studied the subject. The present 
time, therefore, seems opportune for the examination of the 
two problems above stated. When I undertook the investi- 
gation I approached it with an absolutely open and impartial 
mind, and I thought it advisable to see first of all if the 
inscriptions themselves could solve the question of unity of 
authorship, irrespective of the question of the identity of 
Piyadasi and Asoka Maurya. 

I shall therefore first discuss the question of unity of 
authorship on the assumption that we do not know who 
Piyadasi was or where he lived. 

The known inscriptions of the Pi)'adasi class, nearly all of 
which purport to have been issued by the authority of 
Piyadasi, may be conveniently arranged in eight groups, 
namelj" ; — 

The Jourteen Rock Edicts, of which recensions have 

been discovered at seven localities, namely ; — 

1. Shahbazgarhi (Kapurdigiri), in the Yusufziii territorv, 

north-east of Peshawar in the Paiijab ; 

2. Mansera in the Hazara District, Panjab ; 

3. KnisI, in the DehrS Dun District of the North-Western 

Provinces ; 

4. Dhauli, in the Katilk District of Orissa ; 

5. Jauga<ja, in the Ganjam District of the 3Iadras 

Presidency ; 
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6. Girnar, near Junagarh in Kathiawar, Bombay Presi- 

dency ; and 

7. Sopara, in the Thana District, north of Bombay. 

II. — The Two Kalinga (also known as the Detached, or 

Separate) Rock Edicts, at — 

1. Dhauli, two edicts, and 

2. Jaugada, two edicts. 

III. — The Two Minor Rock Edicts, at — 

1. Bairat, in the Alwar State, Rajputana; 

2. Rupnath, in the Jabalpur District, Central Provinces; 

3. Sahasram, in the Shahabad District, Bengal ; and 

4. Siddiipura, in the Maisur (Mysore) State, three copies. 

The Siddapura copies contain two edicts, namely, 
a variant of the edict found in different forms at 
Bairat, Rupnath, and Sahasram, and a second edict 
peculiar to Siddapura. 

lY. — The Bhabra Edict, at Bhabra, near Bairat in Alwar 
State, Rajputana. 

Y. — The Three Cave Dedications, in three caves at the 
Barabar hill, near Gaya, Bengal. 

VI. — The Two Tartii Memorial Inscriptions, on pillars at — 

1. Kigali Sagar, near Kigllva in the Nepalese Tarai, north 

of the Basti District, in the North-Western Provinces ; 

2. Rummindel (f/Zh/s Paclaria), in the Nepalese Tarai, 

north of Dulha in the Basti District, and about 
thirteen miles south-east of the Nigall Sagar pillar. 

VII. — The Seven Pillar Edicts, on six pillars, namely : — 

1. Delhi-Toprii {alias Delhi-Sivalik, or Flroz Shah’s Lat, 
or Delhi I), at ruined city of Flrozabad, near Delhi, 
removed from Topra, near Ambala (Umballa). The 
important Seventh Edict is found on this pillar only ; ' 


1 The older writers enuiieoio^ly divided thir- edict into two, Jior;. VII and VIII. 
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2. Delhi-Mirath (-Meerut, (dim Delhi II), on the ridge at 

Delhi, removed from Mirath ; 

3. Allahabad, in the Fort ; 

4. Lauriya-Araraj {alim Radhia), near a village named 

Lauriya, and a temple of Araraj - Mahadeo in the 

Muzaffarpur District, Bengal ; 

5. Lauriya-lMandangarh(-Navandgarh, (dim Mathia), near 

another village named Lauriya and the great mound 

of Nandangarh, in the Champaran District, Bengal ; 

6. Rampurwa, near the village of that name in the north- 

eastern corner of the Champaran District. 

VIII. — The Supplementary Pillar Edicts, on pillars, at — 

1. Allahabad, where two short edicts, the Queen’s and the 

KausambI, have been added to Pillar Edicts, Nos. I 

to VI ; and at 

2. Sanci, partly identical with the KausambI Edict at 

Allahabad. 

The total number of separate documents extant may be 
reckoned as 34, namely; 14 Rock Edicts, 2 Kalinga 
Edicts (the Jaugada pair differs very little from the Dhauli 
pair), 2 Minor Rock Edicts (the recensions of No. I being 
variants), 1 Bhabra Edict, forming a class by itself, 3 Cave 
Dedications, 2 Tarai Memorial Inscriptions, 7 Pillar Edicts, 
and 3 Supplementary Pillar Edicts. Important variations 
occur in the different recensions of the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts and the Minor Rock Edicts. The variations in the 
six recensions of Pillar Edicts I-VI are unimportant. 
Edict No. VII, the most important of the Pillar series 
being found on the Delhi-Toprii pillar only, has no variants'. 

Individual phrases and turns of expression are so often 
repeated in the Piyadasi inscriptions that the hasty reader 
is apt to suppose that all the documents are much the same 
but in reality each of the Fourteen Rock Edicts and each 
of the Seven Pillar Edicts has a perfectly distinct subject- 
matter. For example, the subject of the First Pillar Edict 
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is ‘ the principles of government,’ that of the second, ‘ the 
royal example,’ and that of the third, ‘ self-examination.’ 

The Fourteen Rock Edicts are dated in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years of the reign of Devanariipiya Piyadasi Raja, 
His Sacred Majest\' King Piyadasi, counting from his solemn 
coronation (ahhiseka), and in their completed form were 
published in the later of those two years. Each of the 
fourteen edicts opens with the full roj'al title as given above, 
hut in the body of the documents the abbreviated form 
Devanaihpiya, His Sacred Majesty, is sometimes used by 
itself. 

A momentary digression concerning the title Devdmm 2 )iya 
may, perhaps, be pardoned. King Piyadasi in most of his 
inscriptions uses it as his official style, and it is also used in 
the three brief inscriptions in the Nagiirjuni caves of King 
Dasaratha, who, according to the Puranas, was a grandson 
of Asoka Maurya. In Ceylon it was used by Tissa (Tishya), 
the contemporary, according to the chronicles, of Asoka 
Maurya, and by at least one later sovereign. So far as I am 
aware, these are the only known examples of the use of the 
compound as a royal title, but the beginning of the Eighth 
Rock Edict shows that it was also used by several of the 
predecessors of Piyadasi. The subject of that edict is ‘ Pious 
Tours,’ and Piyadasi observes, in the KiilsI text, that “ in 
times past ‘ Their Sacred Majesties ’ {deranafnphja) used to 
go out on so-called pleasure-tours,” but that he has changed 
all that. In the Girnar, Dhauli, and Jaugada recensions 
the word rujano, ‘kings,’ is substituted for the plural 
devanampiyd, which latter must, therefore, be necessarily 
interpreted in this passage as an equivalent of rdjdno. When 
M. Senart’s book, “Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi,” was 
published in 1881 the only available text reading devanam- 
piyd was that of KiilsT. The Manserii text had not then been 
discovered, and the copy of the Shahbazgarhi text was 
unintelligible. The perfect facsimiles now available, and 
published by Biihler, prove that Kalsi, Mansera, and 
Shahbazgarhi agree in giving the title demnauipiya, and that 
M. Senart’s conjecture that the plural form devdnampiya in 
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the KalsI text is due to a clerical error cannot be maintained. 
The reading is quite correct, and the verb is in the plural 
(niMammi) . It is true that Mansera reads devana pnya, but 
this form also is plural, being used with the verb nikramishu, 
and distinguished from the smgxA&v devana priye used lower 
down as the epithet of Priyadvasi raja. Devanampiyn in the 
Shahbazgarhi text is similarly plural. 

The verbal translation of devdnathpiya as ‘ beloved of the 
gods’ or ‘dear to the gods’ is so awkward and displeasing 
to the ear when frequently repeated, that the rendering by 
the conventional phrase ‘ His Majestj*,’ or ‘ His Sacred 
Majesty,’ seems to me to he a more faithful representation 
of the real meaninir. 

Although the various recensions of the Fourteen Edicts 
differ considerably in alphabet, spelling, and dialect, and to 
a less extent in substance, nobody has ever suggested any 
doubt concerning the unity of authorship of all the texts. 
Undoubtedly they were all published by a single sovereign 
named Plyadasi (Priyadarsin). 

The Kalinga Edicts of Dhauli and Jaugada, hitherto 
known by the rather inappropriate designation of the 
Detached or Separate Edicts, are so placed on the rock as 
to be obviously a supplement to the local edition of the 
Fourteen Edicts, which intentionally omits Edicts XI, XII, 
and XIII, although it includes the Epilogue, Xo. XI^ . 
The Borderers’ Edict, erroneou-sly called No. II by Prinsep 
and all subsequent writers, is arranged as a continuation 
of the Fourteen Edicts, and was probably incised at the 
same time. 


The Provincials’ Edict, the so-called No. I, in which the 
in reproaches his officials with reiuissness in the execution 
of his orders, is clearly an addition made at a later date. 

ere is no leason to suppose, nor has anybody ever 
™gge.tea, .l.,„ rf K>,li„ga Edirts, whether at 

au 1 01 Jaugada, was issued by a sovereign different from 
him who issued the Fourteen Rock Edicts. The KaUnga 
Edicts and the lourteen Rock Edicts are, therefore, the 
proclamations of a single sovereign named Pivadasi. 
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Ihe Minor Rock Edicts omit the sovereign’s name, and 
simply purport to have been issued by the authority of 
“ His Majest}' {ilevumimpiya)” Owing to this circumstance 
and certain difficulties of interpretation, scholars have given 
their fancj- free play, and have conjecturally attributed these 
documents to Dasaratha, Samprati, or other persons. It is 
not necessary to examine these conjectures in detail. They 
are mere guesses, and nobody has ever attempted to prove 
that the Minor Rock Edicts could not have been issued by 
Piyadasi. Some of the arguments which have been used 
to cast doubt on his authorship have become obsolete by the 
progress of discovery. But the publication from time to 
time of such arguments renders necessary a demonstration of 
the real authorship of these documents, which is not on the 
face of them obvious. 

The next in order, the Bhabra Edict, addressed to the 
Buddhist clergy, differs in its contents from the other 
Piyadasi inscriptions so much that it forms a class by itself. 
It does not contain any clear indication of date, but purports 
to be issued by King Piyadasi. The facts that it is, like 
some of the Minor Rock Edicts, inscribed on a detached 
boulder, and that it was found near the Bairiit Minor Rock 
Edict, suggest that it should be referred to approximately 
the same date. The authorship is not certainly apparent on 
the face of the document, because it wmuld be possible to 
maintain, and the suggestion has been made, that more 
sovereigns than one may have used the name Piyadasi. It 
is necessary, therefore, to determine the authorship of this 
edict. 

The Barabar Cave dedications also purport to have been 
made by King Piyadasi, and it is necessart' to determine 
whether or not he is the person who issued the Fourteen 
Rock Edicts and the Kalin ga Edicts. 

In the inscriptions on the two pillars discovered in recent 
years in the Nepalese Tarui, the royal titles used are exactly 
the same as those used in the Fourteen Rock Edicts, and 
I am not aware that any' competent scholar has ever doubted 
that these pillar inscriptions and the Fourteen Rock Edicts 
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belong to tbe one reign. I am not quite certain to whom 
Mr. Mukherjl ascribes the Tarai inscriptions. 

Class VII, the Seven Pillar Edicts, and Class VIII, the 
Supplementarj’ Pillar Edicts, may be considered together. 
The latter are to all appearances supplementary to the main 
series. The unity of authorship of the fourteen Rock Edicts 
and of the Pillar Edicts is usually admitted, but Mr. Mukherjl 
has ventured to publish the daring hypothesis that the Pillar 
Edicts are the work of Asoka Maurya, and that the Rock 
Edicts are the work of his grandson Samprati. It is well, 
therefore, to regard the whole question of the authorship of 
all the Piyadasi inscriptions as being open. 

Analysis of the royal style or titles used in the eight 
groups of inscriptions supplies valuable evidence for the 
decision of the question of authorship. Four formulas 
are used — 

I. The fullest formula, Devanampiya Piyadasi Raja, is used 

in Class I, the Fourteen Rock Edicts, Class VI, the 
Memorial Inscriptions of the Tariii Pillars, and 
Class VII, the Seven Pillar Edicts. 

But in the Kiilsi text of Rock Edict I the title 
ra/a is omitted, and in all the texts of the thirteenth 
Rock Edict the abbreviated style devdiiaikpiya is used 
in the body of the document. 

II. The title devanampiya by itself is used in Class II, tbe 

Kalinga Edicts, Class III, tbe Minor Rock Edicts, 
and Class VIII, the Supplementary Pillar Edicts. 

III. The formula Piyadasi Raja is used in the Bhabra Edict 

only. Class IV. 

I^ • The practically identical formula Raja Piyadasi is used 
in the dedications of the Bariibar caves. Class V. 


Pi imd facie, the use of the one full formula in the 
Fomteen Rock Edicts, the Seven Pillar Edicts, and the 
Tarai Memorial Inscriptions is very strong evidence of 
the unity of authorship. All the inscriptions under con- 
sideration, to whatever class they belong, are on the face 
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of them approximately contemporaneous, and it is in the 
highest degree improbable that two Eajas named Piyadasi^ 
and using the title devanampiyu, should have set up cognate 
inscriptions on stone within a period of, say, fifty years. 
Unless distinct proof can be given to the contrary — and no 
such proof can he given — the royal style alone is sufficient to 
prove the unity of authorship of the Fourteen Rock Edicts, 
the Seven Pillar Edicts, and the Tarai Inscriptions. 

But the Kalinga Edicts are, as we have seen, nothing but 
an appendix to the Kalinga edition of the Fourteen Edicts, 
and inasmuch as the Kalinga Edicts are issued simply by 
command of ‘ His Majesty ’ {detanampiya), who is not 
named, thej' teach us that Piyadasi was in the habit of 
issuing proclamations in this style. The same lesson is 
taught by the Supplementary Pillar Edicts, which use the 
same formula and are a mere supplement to the Seven Pillar 
Edicts. But the same style is used in the Minor Rock 
Edicts, which, therefore, on the evidence of the royal style 
alone, should be considered as the work of Piyadasi until 
proof to the contrary is given, and such proof cannot he 
given. 

It has been established that the sovereign named Piyadasi 
used indifferently in six classes of his inscriptions either the 
full formula Devdnampiya Piyadasi Ra/a or the abbreviated 
formula Bexanatiipiya standing alone. 

The remaining two classes of inscriptions, namely, the 
Cave Dedications and the Bhabra Edict, are published in 
the name of Raja Piyadasi, or Piyadasi Raja, which two 
expressions may be regarded as identical. Prima facie, 
until the existence of a second Pijmdasi of nearly the same 
date as the first is proved, these inscriptions also must he 
referred to the author of the Fourteen Rock Edicts and 
of the Seven Pillar Edicts. Nobody has ever discovered 
a second Piyadasi, and the only mention of the name 
Piyadasi in literature outside the edicts (namely, in the 
Dipai'amsa) assigns the name to one king only. 

The result is that the evidence of the royal style alone 
proves, in the absence of decisive evidence to the contrary. 
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that all the eight classes of inscriptions under consideration 
belong to a single reign, and were issued by the authority 
of one sovereign, Eaja Piyadasi. In legal language, the 
evidence of the royal titles alone throws the burden of proof 
on the party denying unity of authorship. 

In their external characteristics, as distinguished from 
their contents, all the eight groups of inscriptions have 
much in common. Stone is the sole material on which the 
records are incised. Except the Shuhbiizgarhi and Mansera 
versions of the Fourteen Rock Edicts, which are recorded in 
the Indian form of the Aramaic alphabet afterwards known 
as KharosthI, all the inscriptions are incised in an ancient 
form of the Brahml character, from which all the modem 
alphabets of India, Ceylon, Burma, and Siam have been 
derived. I^otwithstanding minor variations, the Brahml 
alphabet used in all the classes of the inscriptions clearly 
belongs to a single period of no long duration. With regard 
to the orthography and language of the inscriptions thie 
same remark holds good. All are composed in a Prakrt 
of one stage of linguistic development. The great majority 
of the inscriptions were written in the llagadhl dialect 
familiar to the officials of Pataliputra, the capital of the 
empire. The inscriptions at the remote positions, Girnar 
and Shahhilzgarhl (with Mansera), which were doubtless 
promulgated respectively under the immediate orders of the 
Viceroys stationed at TIjjain and Taxila,* exhibit variations 
of spelling and dialect which are plainly local. The Riipnath 
and Siddapura Minor Rock Edicts present variations inter- 
mediate between the eastern and western versions of the 
Fourteen Rock Edicts, and these minor edicts also were 
probably issued from a provincial secretariat ; but there is 
no ground for alleging that the orthography and lano-uao'e 


mention, a pri.K. stationed at T«-all. Siddap^a^Sl “ t: 

command ot aiK.ther pnnee stationed at Suvarna-in ^ 

of Tosali and Snvarna-iri are not kno^vn. The town, n, o' 
province,. Tlie .so-called Second Detached Edict is prior to the so-called First 
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of any one group of inscriptions belongs to an appreciably 
earlier or later period than those of the other groups. 

"With regard to the language and orthography, the remark 
may be repeated that the burden of proof lies on the party 
maintaining diversity of authorship. 

Proof has been adduced that all the forms of the royal 
title used in the inscriptions are essentially one and must 
refer to a single sovereign. The inference of unity of 
authorship is supported by the occurrence of the peculiar 
formula at the opening of the Edicts — “ Thus saith His 
Majesty” — which is used alike in the Fourteen Rock Edicts, 
the Seven Pillar Edicts, and the Minor Rock Edicts. This 
formula, which was apparently imitated from the practice of 
the Persian monarch Darius, son of Hystaspes, is in India 
peculiar to the Piyadasi inscriptions. If the Bei-ammpiya of 
the Minor Rock Edicts were distinct from the Devanampiya 
Piyadasi Raja of the Fourteen Rock Edicts, Seven Pillar 
Edicts, and Tarai Pillar Edicts, it is unlikely that this mode 
of address would have been used by the author of the Minor 
Rock Edicts. 

An examination of the substantive contents of the Edicts 
fully confirms the conclusions deduced from the material, 
alphabet, orthography, and language of the documents, and 
from the formulas of rojml title and address to the subjects 
used therein. Although no dates other than those expressed 
in regnal years, counted from the king’s solemn coronation 
(abhiseka), are inserted in the inscriptions, the dates in regnal 
years are no less than ten in number, and, when arranged in 
a series, combine in a chronological unity which clearly 
belongs to a single reign. They may bo arranged as 
follows ; — - 


Year. Evext. 

'.)th. Conquest of Kalinga. 

Initial conversion to Buddhism. 


Auxhokity. 
,.13tli Rock E.) 
;i3th Rock E.) 


11th. Jlore complete conversion to Buddhism and (Minor Rock E.) 
institution of religious tours. 

Dispatch of missionaries. 
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Yeak. Evext. 

13th. Inscriptions engraved for fiiEt time. 
Composition of No. 4 Root Edict. 
Organization of anusamyana assemblies. 
Dedication at Barabar of Caves Nos. 1 and 2. 

14th. Creation of office of Shaniiamahdinatrd. 

Publication of complete series of Fourteen 
Rock Edicts, and of the so-called Second 
Kalinga Rock Edict.' 

1.5th. Restoration for the second time of the stiipa 
of Konakamana. 

18th. Publication of Minor Rock Edicts.- 


20th. Dedication at Barabar of No. 3 Cave. 

21st. Pious tour by the king, who visited the 
Lumbini garden and the stupa of Kona- 
kamana, erecting a pillar commemorative 
of the visit at each place. 

27th. Composition of Edicts Nos. I-VI of the 
Seven Pillar Edicts. 


Authority. 

(No. 6 of Seven Pillar E.) 
(No. 4 Rock E.) 

(No. 3 Rock E.) 

(Cave inscriptions.) 

(No. 5 Rock E.) 

(No. 14 Rock E.) 


(Nigliva Pillar.) 


(Sahasram ; , 9th year -p 
more than 2i more 
than 6.) 

(Cave inscription.) 

(Nigliva and Rummindei, 
or Padaria, Pillars.; 


(No. 6 Pillar E.) 


28th. Publication of the complete series of the (No. 7 of Pillar E.) 
Seven Pillar Edicts. 


The doubts felt by several scholars on the subject of the 
unity of the authorship of the inscriptions were largely 
based on doubts concerning the religion of the sovereign 
who issued them. Although the teaching of the two 
principal series of inscriptions, the Fourteen Rock Edicts 
and the Seven Pillar Edicts, is apparently more Buddhist 
than anything else, there is little that is distinctive!)' 
Buddhist in the documents, and it has been found possible 
to argue that their author was not a Buddhist. But even 
the Fourteen Rock Edicts themselves contain evidence of 
their Buddhist origin. The elephant carved in relief on 
the rock over the Dhauli text ; the figure of an elephant 
engraved on the RalsI rock, and labelled gajatame, “ the 


The exact date ot the f,o-calleil hirst Detached (Kalinga) Edict cannot be 
axed, out it is later than the so-called Second. 

- The Clerg> Edict ot Bhabra probahlj belongs to the same period of the reign. 
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most excellent elephant ” ; and the legend below the 
Girnar text, m sveto hasti sarvalokasvkhaharo nama, “the 
white elephant giving happiness to all worlds,” which 
evidently referred to an engraving now lost, are all clearly 
symbols of Gautama Buddha, whose mother, according to 
a well-known legend, dreamed on the night of his con- 
ception that a white elephant entered her side. Sundry 
words and turns of phrase also are clearly Buddhist, but 
I need not stop to consider minute verbal criticism. 

The memorial inscriptions on the Tarai pillars, which, as 
I have shown, are certainly the work of the author of the 
Fourteen Rock Edicts, prove that Piyadasi was an ardent 
Buddhist in the fifteenth year of his reign, when he enlarged 
the stupa of Konakamana Buddha, and in the twenty-first 
year of his reign, when he personally did reverence to the 
birthplace of Gautama Buddha and to the stupa of Kona- 
kamana. 

With these proofs of the Buddhism of Piyadasi available 
no hesitation need now he felt in identifying the Piyadasi 
of the Fourteen Rock Edicts with the author of the 
Bhabra Edict. 

The notion that the author of any of the Piyadasi 
inscriptions was a Jain is now obsolete and untenable. 

The fact that the Cave Inscriptions record donations made 
by King Piyadasi to the Yaisnava Ajivikas is no objection 
against the king’s Buddhism. The edicts contain numerous 
declarations of the monarch’s complete tolerance of all 
Indian sects, and of his readiness, in modern language, to 
adopt the policy of concurrent endowment. 

The absence from the principal edicts of any overt declara- 
tion of faith in Buddhism is adequately explained by the 
observation of Professor Kern that such a declaration would 
have been out of place in proclamations addressed to the 
people at large without distinction of sect, and devoted to 
the enforcement of practical duties of morality and piety 
on persons of all shades of opinion. 

The edicts themselves contain statements which are 
intelligible only on the assumption that all the documents 

J.R.A.S. 1901. 


33 
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proceed from one source. The promulgation of Piyadasi’s 
‘ sermons in stones ’ began, as we have seen, in the 
thirteenth year of the reign. The Fourteenth Rock Edict, 
which closes the Rock series as published in a collective 
form in the fourteenth regnal year, contains the following 
remarkable expressions ; — 

“ These religious edicts have been written by order of 
King Priyadarsin, beloved of the gods, under a form whether 
abridged or expanded. For not everything is suitable in 
every place. For my empire is large, and much has been 
written, and I shall write still more. Certain sentences 
have been repeated over and over again because of the 
sweetness of their import.” ’ 

The Sahasriim and Riipnath recensions of the first Minor 
Rock Edict and the concluding section of the Seven Pillar 
Edicts prescribe that the king’s command must be incised 
wherever either stone tablets or stone pillars are found, so 
that it may endure for u long time. 

All these statements are intelligible only on the assumption 
that the Fourteen Rock Edicts, the Seven Pillar Edicts, and 
the various recensions of the Minor Rock Edicts were all 
issued by the command of one and the same sovereign. 
These three classes of edicts are found over the vast space 
extending from Maisur (Mysore) on the south to the 
Himalaya on the north, and from the Bay of Bengal on 
the east to the Arabian Sea on the west. The empire was 
truly large, as King Piyadasi observes. The promise that, 
as much had been already written, more would 3'et be 
written, was abundantly'^ fulfilled bj^ the publication of 
the Seven Pillar Edicts, the Minor Rock Edicts, and the 
Tariii Pillar and Bar.abar Cave inscriptions. Good reason 

' Bulilcr, li'om Shalibazgarbi lersions in Imliui. vol. ii, p. 472 . 

M. Senart gives the following translation from the Girn.ir i ci ensiou “ Cet 
edit a ote grave par le roi Piyadasi, eher aux Deva^. >ous line fonne suit abreo-ee 
soit d’etendue moyenne, soit developpee. et tout n'est pas reuni partout • “car 
mon empire est grand, et j'ai grave beauconp, et je ferai encore '.raver Certains 
preceptes sont repetes avec insistance, a cau.,e de I’importanee" partieuliere one 
J’attacbe a voir le peuple le« metfre f n pratinue.” (• • Inscriptions de Pivadasi ” 
Tol. 1, p. 322.) ^ • ’ 
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exists for believing that many inscriptions of Piyadasi 
remain to be discovered. The remark that the edicts would 
be found to occur in various recensions, abbreviated, of 
medium length, or expanded, is admirably illustrated by the 
set of the Elinor Eock Edicts. The abbreviated recension 
is found at Bairiit, the medium forms at Eiipnath and 
Sahasram, and the expanded form at Siddapura, in triplicate. 
This last recension adds an entire edict defining the ancient 
standard of virtuous conduct, which practically reproduces 
in substance, though not in style, several passages in the 
Fourteen Eock Edicts, and supplies jmt another proof that 
the Minor Eock Edicts proceed from the same source as the 
two main series. 

'Ihe repetition of phrases and sentiments, which King 
Piyadasi so naively mentions as a characteristic of his 
compositions, is apparent in almost every paragraph of the 
two principal sets of edicts, and, as I have just observed, 
is also found in the Minor Eock Edicts. 

The testimony of the Sixth Pillar Edict is absolutely 
conclusive as to the unit}' of authorship of the Fourteen 
Eock Edicts and the Pillar Edicts. Eock Edict No. IV 
professes to have been composed in the thirteenth year 
of the reign. The Sixth Pillar Edict, dating from the 
twenty-seventh year, expressly mentions the fact that the 
king had in his thirteenth year ordered religious edicts to be 
written to promote the welfare and happiness of his people 
and the growth of the principles of religion. 

The Seventh Pillar Edict, found on the Delhi-Topra pillar 
only, is a summary of the measures taken and recommended 
by Piyadasi for the promulgation and progress of the 
Bhammn, or Law of Piety, and refers to the .subject-matter 
of almost all the Eock Edicts. 

The subject-matter of all the inscriptions, except the brief 
dedications, is one and the same, the proclamation and 
enforcement of that system of morals, or Law of Piety, 
which had commended itself to the king’s conscience. All 
the royal institutions and commands are directed to one sole 
end, the establi-shment of the kingdom of righteousness, as 
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he conceived righteousness. In a word, all the edicts are 
sermons. Biihler has rightly observed that we possess many 
hundreds of inscriptions issued by many Indian kings, but 
among them not one sermon, save only those of King 
Piyadasi. No other Indian monarch has tried by means of 
ofScial proclamations to convert his subjects to a particular 
creed, and to maintain them in the practice of virtue and 
morality.^ It is very dif&cult to believe that two or more 
nearly contemporary kings using the same names or titles 
adopted this extraordinary and unprecedented practice. 

Not only are all the edicts, long or short, devoted to the 
promulgation, inculcation, and propagation of a particular 
form of moral doctrine, but all agree in teaching that 
doctrine in the same rugged and awkward, yet vivid, style, 
in language quaintly clumsy, in sentences dislocated by 
abrupt breaks or unexpected questions, and disfigured by 
wearisome repetitions. 

The awkwardness of expression, the individuality of style, 
and the passionate earnestness of exhortation leave no doubt 
on my mind that these unique sermons are in the main 
the personal composition of a single author, the Emperor 
Piyadasi himself. 

Oan any secretary be imagined bold enough to express his 
sovereign’s remorse in the language of tlie Thirteenth Pock 
Edict ? I cannot refrain from transcribing this remarkable 
passage, which seems to me to carry across the ages the sore 
cry of a wounded spirit. “ King Priyadarsin,^ beloved of 
the god.«, being anointed eight years, conquered the countrv 
of Kalinga. One hundred and fifty thousand souls were 
carried away thence, one hundred thousand were slain, and 
many times as many died. Afterwards, now that Kalinga 
has been conquered, are found with the Beloved of the gods, 
a zealous protection of the Sacred Law, a zealous love for 
the Sacred Law, a zealous teaching of the Sacred Law.^ 


■ vol \n, P- 1-H. A partud pauillel is nipplkd ))v thu 

‘ Sacred Edicts is-ued l>y the seciind empiror ot tile present dvaastv in Chiiia 
- The Shahbaz"arhi recension tavours Sanskritized terms ’ ' 

= I prefer to render dha..nm hy the phrase ■ Law ot Hety,' rather than by 
‘ Sacred Law, as Buhler, or by ‘religion, as M. Senart does" ^ 
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‘‘ That is the repentance of the Beloved of the gods bn 
account of his conquest of Kalinga; for when an unconquered 
country is being conquered, there happens both a slaying 
and a dying and a carrying off of the people. That appears 
very painful and regrettable to the Beloved of the gods.”* 

Many passages from edicts of different classes might he 
cited which strike the personal note with almost equal 
distinctness. The unity of authorship of the edicts is 
shown by the internal evidence of the documents them- 
selves to be true in the strictest possible sense. The edicts 
were not only issued by authority and command of King 
Piyadasi, they were either drafted by his pen or dictated 
by his lips. The only exception is the second edict at 
Siddiipura, which professes to give a brief abstract of the 
Law of Piety. This differs obviously in style from similar 
abstracts in several of the edicts in the two principal series, 
and seems to be the composition of the Viceroy of the 
Dakhin or of one of his officials. 

To sum up, all the inscriptions which purport to have 
been issued by Raja Piyadasi, Piyadasi Eiija, or Devanampiya 
are fully, and in my judgment conclusively, proved to have 
been issued by, and under the personal direction of, a single 
Buddhist emperor of India, whose full titles were expressed 
by the formula Devanainpiya Piyadasi Baja, ‘ His Sacred 
Majesty King Piyadasi.’ The unitj^ of authorship is 
evidenced by the uniformity of the material vehicle of the 
inscriptions; by their alphabets, orthography, and phonetic 
development, which all belong to one period ; by the 
peculiarities of the royal title and mode of address to the 


* Biihler's transhitioii (if the Shahbazgarhi reccuaion. Suiiart translates 
the Kalsi recension as follows: — “Dans la neuvieme annee de son sacre, le roi 
Piyadasi cher anx Devas a fait la conquete du territoire immense de Kalinga. 
Dos centaines de niilliers de creatiu-es v ont ete enlevees, cent mille y ont 6te ’ 
frappees, bien des fois le nieme nonibre y sont mortes. Alois le roi cher anx . 
Devas s’est anssitot depuis 1’ acquisition de Kalinga tourne vers la religion, il, 
a .con^u le zele de la religion, il s’est applique a la diffusion de la religion — si 
grand est le regret qu'a ressenti le roi cher anx Devas de ce qui est passe dans la 
conquete du Kalinga. Eu etfet, en conquerant le territoire qui ne m’etait pas 
soumia, les meurtres, les morts, les enlevements d’hommes qui s’y sont produits, 
tout cela a ete vivenient et douloureusement ressenti par moi, le roi cher am 
DeVas.” (“ Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi,’’ vnl. i, p. 30S ; vol. ii, p. 69.) 
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subjects ; bj' their singular and characteristic style ; by 
their variety of recension, for the reason stated by their 
author; by their frequent repetitions of phrase and senti- 
ment, for which also a reason is given by their author ; 
by their subject-matter, which is not that of anj^ other 
Indian inscriptions ; and by their geographical distribution 
over a vast empire, such as their author claimed to possess. 

As Blihler long ago observed, with special reference to the 
Minor Rock Edicts, when we have so many points of agree- 
ment between the various sets of inscriptions, the obvious 
inference is that all proceed from the same author. Ihe 
only way to bar this conclusion would be to show that the 
facts on which it is based are susceptible of some other 
explanation. This proof has never been given, and the 
long chain of circumstantial evidence which connects all 
the classes of the inscriptions with Piyadasi, the author 
of the Fourteen Rock Edicts, has never yet been opposed 
by any intelligible theory based on facts. Mr. MukherjI’s 
theories rest on an uncritical acceptance of miscellaneous 
traditions of most uncertain authority, unchecked by adequate 
knowledge of the contents of the edicts, and result in the 
absurd conclusion that the Fourteen Rock Edicts and the 
Seven Pillar Edicts must be ascribed to different authors. 
Mr. Mukherjl’s guess that Sampadi mu)/ have been the 
Pi}'adasi who issued the Fourteen Rock Edicts is nothing 
but a guess. That it is a bad guess is sufficiently proved by 
the following remarks of Biihler : — “ Mr. Rhys Davids does 
not discuss Professor PischeTs conjecture which makes 
Sampadi the author of the [Minor Rock] edicts. I shall 
follow him in this respect, and merely remark that Sampadi 
is, according to thi' Buddhists and the Jainas, the grandson 
of Asoka, and that the first author of certain date who gives 
the history of bis conversion to Jainism by Suhasti and of 
his benefactions is Hemachandra, the contemporary of 
Kumarapiila (1173 a.d.). Ilemachandra’s account is purely 
legendary and unhistorical. The tradition that Sampadi was 
a protector of the Jainas is, however, old. Sampadi may 
be merely another name for Dasaratha, who appears in his 
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stead in the Bruhmanical rajavalis, or he may be a distinct 
person. But the information regarding him is too vague 
to afford a basis for any historical speculations.” * 

The truth is that all Indian and Ceylonese tradition 
concerning events of remote antiquit}^ is untrustworthy and 
cannot safely be used as a basis for the reconstruction of 
history. iNo traditional date for the ancient period alluded 
to (which in Ceylon tradition ma\' be reckoned as extending 
up to B.c. 160) is, in my judgment, of the slightest inde- 
pendent value, and attempts to reconcile scientific inferences 
from ascertained facts with traditional dates, whether those 
of the death of the Buddha, the accession of Asoka, or of 
any other event, are, in my humble opinion, waste of time. 
Tradition has its value even for the historian of India, but 
the chronological skeleton of history must be reconstructed 
independently of, and often in defiance of, tradition, which 
may then be cautiously used to fill in details with a greater 
or less degree of probabllit\', I propose to examine in 
a subsequent article the evidence for the identity of Piyadusi 
with Asoka Maurya, and the connected questions concerning 
the reality of the existence of Eiilasoka, and the historical 
value of the legends of the Three Councils. 


’ Ijiihii.i >!. \oI. \ii. {) 113. lioif. 
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Art. XX. — Three Years of Biiicaihid Rule in Baghdad, 
A.B. 389—393. Being a fragment of tlie History of 
Hilal-as-SabI (f -V.H. 448) from a MS. in the Library 
of the British Museum (Add. 19,360). By H. F. Amedroz. 


I. 

The Historian and his Works. 

The history of which this MS. is all that is known to exist, 
covered in its entirety the period between .\.h. 360 and 447. 
This fragment — which forms the larger portion of its eighth 
part — commences towards the close of the year 389, and 
concludes early in the year 393. It is interesting, not 
merely as the oldest Arabic authority for the period, but 
more especially as affording a specimen of Oriental history 
written at first-hand, the facts being either within the 
writer’s own knowledge or told him by contemporaries. 
A history compiled by these means is almost certain to 
present a picture of a period truer and more vivid than one 
derived from abridgments, such as the Kiimil of Ibn al-Athir, 
where, all that seemed capable of omission having been 
discarded, little beyond the dry bones of history remains. 
But of histories of this type few have survived. Al-Qifti, 
in a passage of his Tarikh al-Hukama (B.M. Add. 25,737, 
fol. 17«), translated by de Slane in Ibn Khallikan (i, 290), 
suggests, as a fairl)'^ complete list of authorities for the first 
four centuries of the Caliphate, the works of Tabari, of 
Ibn Abi Tahir Taifiir, of his son ‘Ubaid Allah, of Thabit 
b. Sinan, of FarghanI, and of our author Hilal-as-Sabl. 
Of these, with the exception of Tabari, one fragment of Ibn 
Taifur’s history covering the reign of Mamfin (B.M. Add. 
23,318) and this fragment of Hilal arc all that have come 
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down to us. It was the length and consequent cost of 
these histories that caused them to disappear. The Oriental 
world was content with abridgments which could be produced 
for a moderate sum ; the originals fell out of use ; and thus 
it came about that whilst copies of the Kamil and similar 
works continued to be multiplied, the remaining parts of 
Hilal’s histor}', if in existence, are probably being devoured 
— not necessarily by readers — in some Eastern library. 

The author, Abu’l-Husain Hiliil b. al-Muhassan b. Ibrahim 
as-SabI, i.e. the Sabeaii,* came of a peculiarly literary stock. 
Born in 359, he was grandson to the celebrated poet and 
statesman Abu Ishaq Ibrahim as-Sabi, the author of the 
lost history of the Dailamites, the Kitiib at-Taji, whose 
abilities were such as not only procured him the offer of the 
Vizierate — subject to the acceptance of Islam — from one 
Buwaihid ruler, but even saved him from the consequences 
of the not unprovoked resentment of another.- On the 


’ Tlie u-ligioii (it till- «liu weru ualiM'S ot Ilarniii in Mcsopotiiniia, 

wii.K a hiii'viMil ol thn <il(l Syrian heathenism sdiuewliat intiiieiu til by Jlelleuit 
elements. The name ‘ Sabeau ' was adapted in the time at tlie Cnlipii Maniuii. 
Far the history and develapnient at the Sabean seet, see Clnvolsolin's “ Die 
.S'abier imd tier Ksabisimis," !St. IVteishur", Ib-'iO, and a pastlmmaus notice 
by Dozy on tlie Ilarranian religion in .Veti-.s G" Gongr. lut. Oi. Leyden. 1844, 
part ii, p. 28b. 8ec also nl-Hh-iim, Saehau's translation, pp. .'U4, bba. 

^ See Yatimat ad-Dalir (l>ama«eiis, 1302 a.h.), val. ii, p. 27, wTiere ‘Adud 
.'td-Danla’s threat to have Ibrrdilm trampled to death by elephants is attributed, 
not, as stated in bis lite by Ibu Khallikan (SI. Eng., i, 31), to his aet' when in 
the .service ot T/z ad-Daula Bakhtiyar, but to his sareastie reference to the 
history of the Dailamites. whit h he was writing ‘by command,' as a tissue of 
tallv and lies. 


To the same eft'ett i~ the aceouut ghen by Yafpit in the .Mu‘ jani aUrdaba. ol 
which the piatioii at Oxtord — Bodl. Or. 7o3, tol. S4/( — eoatains it litr ot 
Ibrrihiai as-8abl, witli tall details of his career and its riei'situdes. i\Uich of it, 
and in jiartieular tlie story of the treatment he underwent trom ‘Adud ail-Daula, 
IS t|uoted from nilrd's lii'tory, and his aceonnt throw.s some light on what 


siemed to Ibn al-Auiir so inexplicable, namely, that Ibralum was [amished tor 
his zeal in the senii e of his sotereigu, ‘Izz ad-Daula, which ought to have lieeu 
accounted a merit by his successor (see vol. 1\, p. 11), But it ajipeais that on the 
occasion of ‘Adud ad-Daula’s fii-st expedition to ‘Iran in 304 a.ii , undertaken 
Ostensibly in order to support ‘Izz ad-Daula against his mntiniius Turkish 
soldiery, Ibnihlni had received great favours at liis hands. Ho oven wished to 
accompany him on his leturu to Fat's, hut was debarred trom so doin"- hv fears 
tor the fate of his family, who would be left behind. ‘Adud ad-Daula did his 
best to ensure Ibrahim’s safety by making express mention of him in the 
stipulations entered into xyith ‘Izz ad-Duula, but nevertbeless, after his 
departure, Ibrahim thought it prudent to remain in hiding until the (Jadi Ibu 
Ma‘rut had obtained ior liim a promise of immunity trom ‘Izz ad-Daula and his 
xizier, Ibn Baqiyyah. In spite of this he xvas later arrested at the instigation ot 
a personal enemy. Ibn as-Siraj, hut a seasonable t|uarrel whi( h followed’between 
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mother’s side Hilal was also nephew to the above-mentioned 


the latter aud the vizier led to the arrest of his enemy, and, adds Hilal. either as 
a statement ot tact or as a touch of word-paintinjr, *■ The fetters on the limbs of 
Ahu Isha([ were transferred to the limbs of Ibn as-Siraj.” Ibrahim thereupon 
re-entered the seiTiee of ‘Izz ad-Daula as secretary. It was in this capacity 
that he wrote the letters which roused the resentment of ‘Aclud ad-Daula, and 
which, as coming from his pen, may have seemed to him an act of ingratitude. 
Nevertheless, on his arrival in Baghdad in 367 A.ii. he confirmed Ibrahim in his 
salary and property, and it was only on reiiching Mosnl that he wrote to his 
vizier, Abu al-tjasim al-ilutahhar b. ‘Abd Allah, ordering his arrest. IliLil's 
explanation of this i.s, that among the State documents at Mosul were found letters 
written by Ibrahim, in the name of ‘Izz ad-Daula, to Abu Taghlib the 
Hamdanid, and that it was the sight of these that prompted ‘Adud ad-Daula’s 
order. M'hen his letter arrived, Ibrahim happened to be in the company of the 
vizier, whose conccin on becoming aware ot the contents was appaieiit to all 
present, and he exeented the order with reluctance. Eater, on the occasion ot 
his dispatch against the ruler ot the Batibah. he begged ‘Adud ad-Daula, not 
merely to set Ibrahim at liberty, but to appoint him to act as deputy for him 
during his absence. ‘Adud ad-Daula so far relented as to order the release ot 
Ibrahim’s two sons, who had bet-u tirrested with him, and to allow the vizier to 
supply Ibrahim's personal wants. Further, he siguified his pleasure that his 
prisoner should compose a work ou the glories ci the ruling house, and Ihraliiin 
accordingly set ahout Ills work on the Dailamite dynasty — the Kitcih al-T.iji. 
It is noticeable that the story of his having described it to a Iriend as •‘ a ti-sne 
of folly aud lies." though meiitioued earlier by Yatjut — pvobahly ou the 
authority of the Yatiuiat ad-D.il.r — does not appear in Ililiil's narrative. He 
says that, as tlu' work progressed, the author waited on •.Idud ad-Daula with 
its several jiortiou'. wliiih were read otcr aud eoiisidcred, and tidditions and 
alterations made thereto, and that when tiiii-hcd to the siitislaLti(m ot ’Adud 
ad-Daula it was copied out. a lew weeks sutticing tor its ecmipletion. For 
a year longer lla.ihini remained in prison, until the vi/ii r seized a tatourable 
moment to induce ‘Adud ad-Daula to give the order lor his relea-i'. which In- 
acted on foithwith, knowing from cx|ierieuce that lii~ master’s mind wa< subject 
to change. 

Hilal turther relates that his graudtatlicr wa- iutended for the profession of 
medicine, w hieh was hereditary in the Jamily, aud held an appointment at the 
hospital at the monthly stipend ot twenty dinars. But his literary vocation, 
proving irrejiressihle, was allowed to jirevail. and he became Katib to the vizier 
al-Muhallabi (who died in 3.)’2 .v.n. ; see his life by Ibn Kltallikiin, til. Eug., 
i, 410'. Ills abilities were noticed aud recognized by the vizier, who attached 
him to his person, and he soon found a spe< itil occasion for the display ot his 
powers. A social gatheriiig at the vizier’s house was interiupted by a suddeti 
order trom Mu‘i// ad-Daula lor the dispatch ot a letter to Muhammad b. Ilyas, 
the ruler ot Kiimaii. to ask his daughter iu marriage tor ‘Izz ad-Daula. Both 
Katibs and guests were tor the time ipiito uiietpial to the task of preparing such 
a letter — indeed, one of the latter, Ahu ‘.Vli al-Hasau b, Muhammad al-.Vnb.iri. 
was personally ap])ealed to by bis host, and had to decline — but Ibrahim wrote 
the letter forthwith, aud the vi/.ier ou reading it said that had it been writtiu 
with deliberation it would remain a wondertul effort. This led to Iresh favours 
on the vizier's part, aud to his appointing Ibrahim to gorernment po-ts ot such 
importance that thev vvere officially communicated by the Caliph to the minoi 
independent ruler-. The passage runs thus : — 

AJ JaIj 

Anecdote^ follow of Ibrahims relations with eminent persons, such as the 
Sahib ibn "Abbud, the ^larif ar-Radl, aud the poet al-Miitanabbi, and 
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historian Thabit b. Sinan, likewise a Sabean,' whose history 
his nephew continued. 

Of Hilal’s career little is known. Al-Anbari, in the 
Nuzhat al-Alibba (lith. Cairo, 1294), p. 423, has a brief 
notice of him, and gives the date of his birth, 359, on the 
authority of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi. The life of him given 
by Ibn ^^allikiin (SI. Eng., iii, 628) consists mainly of an 
irrelevant anecdote. He mentions that he was the author 
of another work, called al-A‘yan wa al-Amathil, which von 
Kremer recognized in the Gotha MS. No. 1,756, and as 
identical with his Kitab al-Wuzara,® under which name it 
is quoted by Yaqut in the Mu'jam al-TJdaba, loc. cit., for an 
account of the visit of condolence paid by the vizier 
al-Muhallabi to Ibrahim as-Sabi on the death of his father ; 
by Ibn Khallikan himself for the death of Ibn al-‘AmId in 
359 (ed. Wust., No. 707, p. 40, SI. Eng., iii, 261) ; and by 
Dhahabi in the Tarll^ al-Islara for his notice of the vizier 
Fakhr al-Mulk, who died in 407 (B.M. Or. 49, 61a). 

Safadi also has a notice of Hilal in the Wafi bil-TVafayat 
(B.M. Add. 23,359, 225a), which tells us little beyond details 
of his conversion to Islam, but which does contain a list of 
his works, as follows : — 


specimens are o;iveu of Ibrahim’s verse. Hilul adds a personal reminiscence. 
He once asked his grandtather the reason why he seemed so discontented, seeing 
that they were all leading a prosperous life. The old man smiled, and told him 
that his case wa-^ that ot the Avorm wlio, accu?»tomed to honey, had been shitted to 
Ainegar, and who, sensible ot its acidity, regretted the honeyed past; whereas 
the rest ot them were like warin'? Avhose original lot Avas cast lu vinegar, and w ho 
had never tasted sAveetue.<‘’ nor known the charm of vinegar’s opposite. Ibrahim’s 
ailment Ava'^, in fact, rememheriiig happier things,” and it may be hoped that the 
•'tatenient of Ibn al-Athir (i.x, 74', tliat in his old age ho sutfeivd fnim poverty, 
is incorrect. He died in 384 A.ii., aged 71 ycar'j. 

Yiiijut concludes Avith the statement that Ibrahim Ava'? the author of the 
following Avurks : — The AA'ell-knoAA'u letters, about a thiuHand '-beets in all- the 
Tiiji, on the histoiy of the BuA\-aih fainily; his own i'auiilv historv; a selection 
from the poetry of al-Huhallabi : and the Diwan of his owu verse. ^ It is to bo 
noticed that this list docs not include the ‘‘ do Triangulis ” attributed to him by 
listenfeld, Ge.'^ch., Xo. 149, on the authority of Casiri, nor the Akhbar 
an-Xuhah, attributed to him by Fluegid iii‘- Die Grammatischen Schul^der 
Araher,” infra, and which Avas prohablv written bv his grandson Hilal 


* Safadi give« a notice of him in the Wdfi bil-'W’afayat Add. 23.357 106/d ' 
See also Ibn Khallikan, SI. Eng., i. 2S0. ' ’ ? 


“ See 


d. phil. hist. 


Das Eiiin^nip Budget des Abbasiden -reiches v. 306 " : Denksebr. 
it. ri. d. W. A., Bd. xxxvj, pp. 283-362. 
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(1) His history, in continuation of that of Thabit b. Sinan, 

from 360 to 447 a.h., which again was continued 
by Hilal’s son, Ghars an-Ni‘ma. 

(2) Kitab ad-Duwal al-Buwaihiyah, of which I have 

found no mention elsewhere. 

(3) Kitab Ghurar al-Bala gh ah. 

[Chwolsohn (op. cit., i, 608) mentions a MS. of 
this work as existing in the Asiatic Museum at 
St. Petersburg, No. 439, and attributes its author- 
ship to Ililiil. It contains forms of elaborate letter- 
writing.] 

(4) Kitab AMibar Baghdad. 

[A^aqiit, in the Mu'jam al-Buldan, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, quotes this work by name.] 

(5) Kitiib al-Wuzara, the work above mentioned, which 

Safadi calls a continuation of works of the same 
title bj' as-Suli (died 335 a.h. ; see his life by 
Ibn Khallikan, SI. Eng., iii, 68) and by al- 
Jahshiyari (Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Abdus, 
see Fihrlst, 127 ; died 331 a.h., Ibn al-A^hir, 
viii, 303). 

(6) Kitiib Ma'iithir Ahlihi, i.e. a work on the Sabean 

community. 

(7) Kitab al-Kuttiib, which presumably treated of State 

secretaries. 

(8) Kitiib as-Siyiisah, on government. 

[Of these three works (6-8) I have found no 
mention elsewhere.] 

Chwolsohn (op. cit., i, 623) also refers to a work entitled 
Akhbar an-Nuhiih, which Hiiji Klialifah, No. 241, 
attributes to ‘ as-Siibi ’ without any more particular 
designation ; and Chwolsohn, on the authority of another 
MS. of Hiiji Khallfah, suggests that the author’s name 
should be written ‘ Shai as - Safi.’ Fluegel, in “ Die 
Grammatischen Schuler der Araber ” (Abb. f. d. K. d. Morg., 
Leipzig, 1862, vol. ii, 4, p. 12), attributes the work to the 
grandfather, Ibriihim as-Siibi. It is to be noticed that 
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Safadi, whilst not including any work of this name in his 
list of Hiliil’s works, does include it in the list of authorities 
he gives in the introduction to the Wafi bil-Wafayat 
(Vienna, Xo. 1,163, i, fol. 18&), as he does also the Kitab al- 
Wuzara, and in the case of both works he calls the author 
merely ‘ as-Siibi.’ 

Moreover, at fol. 1315 he quotes as-Sabi for the death 
of the grammarian Ibn KaisiTn in 320, a date not within the 
limits of Hiliil’s histoiy, and which is probably taken from 
tliis Akhbar au-Xiihah. 

rHe makes as-Siibi .say in reference to the crowded state 
of his pupil room. 

As regards the above date, 320 .\.h., al-lDiatlb, in the 
History of Baghdad (B.il. Add. 23,319, Ula), gives 299 
as the date of the death of Ibn Kaisiin.] 

Hiliil’s life was passed in the government service. Like 
his grandfather and also his father before him, he held the 
office of a Kiltib, or State secretary, and the office afforded 
ample material to the historian. Al-((iifti, in the passage 
already cited, says that no writer of the period applied 
liimself so clo.sel\' as lliliil to the judging of events and to 
obtaining au insight into State secrets, a course he copied 
from his grandfather, who had been, like him, a State 
secretary and well acquainted with current events. And 
Chwolsohn, in his account of the leading Sabeans at 
Baghdad (op. cit., i, chap, xii), ranks Hilal far above the 
general run of Eastern historians. 

t)f these, the following made use of his history. Their 
names are in order of date : — 

(1) ‘Ali b. Zafir, in ad-Duwal al-Miinqati‘ah (B.M. Or. 
3,685, 15lr;), in his account of the Caliph al- 
Qiidir billah, quotes him for details as to the idol in 
the Temple of Siimnatffi destroyed by Mahmud of 
Ghaznah in 412 A.ir. (These details are given in 
an abridged form by Ibn al-AthIr, ix, 242.) 
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(2) Yaqut, in the Mu'jam al-Udaba, loc. cit., quotes him 
for the life of Ibrahim as-Sabi, and also for that of 
the vizier Abu’l-'Abbas ad-Dabbi, to be mentioned 
later. 

(-3) Al-Qifti, in the Tarikh al-Hukama, loc. cit., quotes 
him for the date of the death of Thiibit b. Sinan 
in 3ti5. 

(4) Sibt ihn al-JauzI, in the Miriit az-Zaman (B.5I. 

Or. 4,619), quotes him for numerous events between 
4G0 and 417 .\.h., some of which relate to the 
Fatimide rulers of Egypt. And passages of this 
MS. are to be found, almost verbatim, in his 
account of the years 389-393. 

(5) Ibn IDiallikiin led. Wiist., No. 745, p. 142, and 

No. 752, p. 14; 81. Eng., iii, 422 and 453) quotes 
liim for the birth of the Oqailid ^Muslim b. Quraish 
in 432, and for the revolt of Abu Eaqwah against 
the Fatimide al-Hakim in 395-397. 

(6) ‘Imiid ad-Dlii Isina‘11 ibn al-AthIr, in the ‘Ibrat Uli 

al-Ib-;:;!!' fi Mulfik al-Am^iir (B.M. Add. !t,969, 1945), 
gives the date 447 for the termination of tlie T)hail 
adh-IHiail, as he terms it, of Ibn as-Sabi, moaning 
Ililal’s history. 

(7) Bhahabi, in the Tarikh al-Islam (B.M. Or. It?, 175), 

quotes him for a letter written to Bahii ad-Daula 
bvAhe Caliph al-Qitdir billah on his accession; and 
again iB.M. Or. 49, 95) for the story of the injury 
to the black stone at Mecca in 413 (see Ibn al- 
Athlr, ix, 234). And his account of the festival 
of al-GhadIr in 389 (B.M. Or. 48, 2Fo is copied 
almost verbatim from this MS., fob On. 

Hilal is also frequently quoted b\' al-I\hatib al-Baghdiidi 
as an oral authority for information in his history. He was 
Hilal’s junior by just one generation, and is quoted by 
Hliahabi in his notice of HilaTs death in the Tarikh al- 
Isliim (B.M. Or. 49, 2225) as saying that he had taken 
down in writing information he had obtained from Hiliil. 
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To give a single instance, his account of the Greek Embassy 
to Baghdad (B.M. Add. 23,319, 385), translated by Mr. G. le 
Strange (J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 37), was obtained from Hilal. 
For other instances see ib., 265, 36« and 5, 42a, and 44a. 

Hilal was the first of his family to adopt the religion of 
Islam, nor did he take the step hastih' or unadvisedly. For 
we are told by Sibt ibn al-JauzI, on an authority at fourth- 
hand from Hilal himself — and the stor}^ is also told more 
shortly by Safadi in his notice of Hiliil, on the authority of 
Yaqut’s Mu'jam al-Udaba — that three several apparitions 
of the Prophet at intervals between 399 and 403 a.h. were 
needed to effect his conversion. The first occasion was in 
his own home, when the Prophet appeared to him in a dream, 
and after causing him to perform his ablutions preparatory 
to prayer with water taken from an earthenware jug so 
frozen by cold that he had to break the ice therein, prayed 
in person with him and called on him to make a profession 
of faith. He awoke with a crj’; his story alarmed the 
family, but his father smiled and told him to go back to 
bed, and that the story wotild keep till next morning. 
But the water was examined, and was found to be nearly 
liquid. His father believed the dream to be a true one, and 
whilst ordering silence about it advised his son to complj" 
with the Prophet’s requirements. 

In a second dream he saw the Prophet lead him to 
a mosque, where he touched and cured a man suffering 
from aggravated dropsy who was lying asleep there. At 
this Hiliil called u blessing on him, and awoke. 

Last, in 403 a.h., whilst asleep in a tent, he saw the 
Prophet ride by the door and turn in his saddle so that he 
saw his face. He assisted him to alight and brought him 
a cushion to sit on. In answer to his excuses for his 
slackness, the Prophet told him that fair thoughts did not 
compensate for foul deeds, and that he was to forthwith 
amend his ways. He promised obedience, and awoke. He 
thereupon attended prayers at the mosque, when all his 
doubts disappeared. Fald?r al-Mulk (the vizier), hearing 
of this open act of worship, sent him a present of robes 
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and of 200 dinars, but he sent them back saying he did not 
wish this action of his to he mixed up with any temporal 
concern. This act was admired in him. 

Then follows the story of a dream told him by his wife, 
wherein she saw the Prophet, together with the Companions, 
and with ‘Ali holding two swords, one of which he girded 
on her husband, the Prophet telling her that her husband 
was of more account in Allah’s eyes than manj- beside, and 
that she was to remain firmly espoused to him. And that 
this completely removed an idea she had before entertained 
of divorcing herself from him on the ground of his Sabean 
belief. 

It was also related that in a subsequent vision the Prophet 
had announced that his wife would give birth to a son, who 
was to be named Muhammad. This happened ; he was 
given the names of Abu’l-Hasan Muhammad, and was also 
the author of a history (op. cit., 238 b). 

This son was Ghars an-Ni‘ma Abu’l-Hasan Muhammad. 
Safadi gives a notice of him in the Wafi bil-Wafayat 
(B.M. Or. 5,320, 110a), where, after referring to the eminence 
of the family and to Hiliil’s conversion to Islam through 
a vision, he says that his son was born in 416 and died 
in 508 (written by mistake 408) ; that he served in the 
secretaries’ office under the Caliph al-Qii’im ; that he wrote 
a work entitled “ Strange Blunders, etc.” (mentioned by 
Ibn Khallikiin, SI. Eng., iii, 628), a continuation of his 
father’s history, and a third work ; that at his death he 
left the sum of 70,000 dinars, whilst no one imagined him 
to be possessed of as much as the amount of the poor rate 
thereon (i.e. about two and a half per cent.) ; and that he 
was a loose and inaccurate historian.' Then follows a story 
of his having founded a library in the street of Ibn Abi 
‘Aun at Baghdad, which he endowed with some 400 volumes 
on various branches of learning, and appointed a certain 
Alide to be the keeper. For some years it was resorted 
to by scholars, but later he discharged the keeper, annulled 


Al-Qilti, lot', cit., says that his history falls off in quality after 470 a.h. 
j.R.A.s. 1901. 34 
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the endowment, and sold the books. This conduct met with 
disapproval, hut he deelared the establishment of the Niza- 
miyah College ^ had rendered his library superfluous. And, 
in answer to the objection that books once made tbe subject 
of an endowment were inalienable, he replied that he had 
spent the proceeds of the sale in charity. 

As regards the date of the composition of this portion of 
Hilal’s histor}’, it must have been written after 417 a.h., 
as on fol. llo b the historian gives that year as the date 
of the final destruction of the palace built at as-SalTq by 
Muhadhdhib ad-Daula in 392. 

The manuscript is a fine example of elegant caligraphy 
of probably the thirteenth century, and is singularly free 
from copyists’ errors. It contains 119 folios of lo lines on 
each side, and is equivalent in quantity to perhaps a hundred 
and fifty pages of the printed edition of Tabari. 

I now proceed to give an abridged account of the more 
important episodes, with a few short specimens of the text 
translated. 


II. 


The Vizier al-JItiwofi'aq. 

Over one-fifth of the MS. is concerned with the history 
of the Vizier of Baha ad-Daula, whose full name appears from 
the notice of his death in Dhahabi’s Turikh al-Isliim (B.M. 
Or. 48, 239rt) to have been al-Muwafiaq Abu ‘Ali al-Hasaii 
b. Muhammad b. Isma‘11 al-Iskafi, and at fol. 12« of this 
MS. we are told that in 390 .v.h. he was given the title of 
‘IJmdat al-Mulk in addition to that of al-Muwaffaq. By 
Ibn al-AthIr he is first mentioned as governor of Bao-hdad 
and as at war in 386 a.h. with the Oqailid al-MuqaUadi 
when he was superseded by Abu Ja‘far al-Hajjfij and fled to 


' Ibn Khallikan gives 459 ns the date ot the 
authonty of Ghars an-Ni‘ma (SI. Eng., ii, 1641, 


opening ot tlie College, on the 
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al-BatIha, remaining there for over two years (vol. ix, 89). 
In 388 he returned, and re-entered the service of Baha 
ad - Daula as vizier. He then got into difficulties in 
contending with the troops of Samsam ad-DauIa under Abu 
‘Ali b. Ustadh Hurmuz (‘Amid al-Juyush), from which he 
was fortunately extricated by the sudden murder of Samsam 
ad-Daula by Abu’l-Qiisim and Abu Jfasr, two of the sons 
of ‘Izz ad-Daula Bakhtiyar, in revenge for the killing of 
their father by his (ib., p. 100). And when Abu ‘Ali, in 
reply to their summons to take the oath of allegiance, 
persuaded the troops under his command to enter the service 
of Baha ad-Daula, al-Muwaffaq succeeded in causing his 
master to be proclaimed sovereign at Shiraz. Thereupon 
the sons of Bakhtiyar fled — Abu’l-Qasim to Badr b. 
Hasanwaih, and Abu iS^asr,* whose subsequent history will 
BOW be related, to the Dailamite territory (p. 106). 

Early in the year 390 Abu Hasr rose against Baha 
ad-Daula, for Hiliil says, at fob 12a, that in the month of 
Muharrara, al-Muwaffaq proceeded to Jabal Jilawaih ^ in 
pursuit of him, and after advancing as far as Abarquwaih * 
returned in Safar. He then received the title of ‘Umdat 
al-Mulk and other marks of honour. 

In JumadI i he set out on the campaign against Abu 
Jfasr ibn Bakhtiyar. The account of this and of al-Muwaffaq’s 
subsequent history covers about 28 folios, in three detached 
portions separated by notices of intervening events. The 
whole is here given consecutively ; it is represented by less 
than two pages of Ibn al-Athlr. 

Fols. 14 to 30. The narrative first mentions the public 
honours paid to al-Muwaffaq previous to his departure from 
Shlriiz, where he left as his deputy Abu Ghalib Muhammad 
b. Khalaf, the Vizier Fakhr at-3Iulk, whose story' follows 
later. Al-Muwaffaq first moves towards Abarquwaih, on 

' ‘UU)i (Kitab Yamlni, Sprenger, lith., p. 302) calls Abu Nasr, Xasr ad- 
Daula Sallar, and says that he was in desperate straits and reduced to levvin'’’ 
toll on merchandise by intercepting it and allowing it to pass only after paTm"ent° 
and that he subsisted by this means. ‘ ’ 

- Situate in the province of Sabur (Istakhri, 98). 

^ Distant about -11 farsaldis from Shiraz (ib., 129). 
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the border of Fars, where Ibn Bakhtiyar had gathered his 
adherents together. He had been making some headway, 
and after inflicting a defeat on Usta^ Hurmuz and the 
Kirman troops, had advanced to Jlraft and overrun most 
of Kirman. Ustadh Hurmuz was at Sirajan, whence, 
by al-Muwaffaq’s orders, he moved on to Bardasir, the chief 
city of Kirman. Al-Muwaffaq advances by way of Darabjird, 
and is met there bj' its governor, whose retinue by its noise 
rouses him from slumber. Envious of the governor’s state, 
he arrests him, seizes his property and has him tortured, 
when his firmness excites the astonishment of his tormentor. 

Ibn Bakhtiyar advances on Bardasir, but on hearing that 
Ustadh Hurmuz has reached there, he turns off towards 
Bamm and Karmasir to await the arrival of his partisans. 
Al-Muwaffaq hastens by forced marches from Fasa to Jlraft, 
where he causes some 400 Dailamites who had made their 
submission to be treacherously slaughtered. He then leaves 
his heavy baggage and goes in pursuit of Ibn Bakhtiyar, 
thereby running very great risk and acting in direct opposi- 
tion to the advice of his commanders whom he had consulted. 
An astrologer whom he had brought from Shiraz, and who 
had predicted that he would be victorious on a given day, 
then onl}' a few days distant, still holds firm to his assurance. 
He is laughed at, but his prediction comes true to the day. 
We are told, on the authority of al-Muwaffaq’s secretary, 
that his master had wished to retire from office, but that 
Bahu ad-Daula had urged him to undertake the campaign 
in terms which admitted of no refusal, and that the 
Dailamites had showed the greatest eagerness to serve 
under him, so that he was compelled to reject the services 
of many of them. 

At Fasa al-Muwaffaq finds a certain Jawainard Abu 
DJiar'anl in the custody of the governor of the town, Abu 
Musa Khwajah b. Siyahajik.* This Jawamard had pre- 
viously been released from imprisonment in Baghdad by 
al- Muwaffaq, after which he had joined the troops of 


* In Il)n al-Atbir, i\, 115 and 118, thi-^ name i-) spelt ‘ Siyaliajil.’ 
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Khamartikin. who was in the service of Baha ad-Daula.^ 
Thence he had gone to Ibn Bakhtiyar, who had sent him 
to Fasa to get information, accompanied by one Wandrain, 
a native of the place, who was to gain over the Dailamites 
there. The latter was to some extent successful, but his 
presence in Fasa became known to an official who was 
carrying on an intrigue with a female servant in the 
house where he lay hid, and who gave information to the 
governor, whereupon Wandrain was arrested and executed, 
and Jawamard was imprisoned. The latter is now set at 
liberty by al-Muwaffaq on condition that he returns to Ibn 
Bakhtiyar, pretending to have escaped from prison, and then 
watches an opportunitj^ to make him fall into al-Muwaffaq’s 
power. This Jawamard promises to do, and he rejoins Ibn 
Bakhtiyar. 

Al-Muwaffaq then hastens on to Jlraft and receives the 
submission of many of Ibn Bakhtiyar’s adherents. At this 
point his commanders again protest against the rapidity of 
his march, on the ground that his success would be no less 
perilous than his defeat, as Bahii ad-Daula would then cease 
to require their services, for they said, “ Should this 
monarch feel secure, that feeling will lead to his regulating 
us and enquiring into our privileges and position ” ; and 
that al-Muwaffaq had better rest content with what he had 
achieved. He refused, alleging that having counselled the 
campaign in opposition to the monarch’s other advisers, he 
was bound to do his utmost to make it successful, and that 
they must assist him. This they readily promised to do. 

Ibn Bakhtiyar is now heard of at Durfa^,^ eight farsakhs 
distant from Jlraft, and thither al-Muwaffaq hastens with 
a picked body of three hundred lightly equipped mounted 
troops. He pursues Ibn Bakhtiyar to Sariistan, where he 
hears he has gone towards HarzTii.^ but his information is 


* Tbn al-.ttliii (ix, 6t) lucntions a JGumiaitikln al-llal^i a< bavins been .sent 
by Baba ad-l)anla in 3S1 .x.n. to receive tbe submission of tbe inhabitants of 
Rahbah. 

- This place is spelt Durbai by Istakbri. 165, who speaks of silver-mines there. 
Also written Darjin, and in Yakut, ii, .520, Darrazin. See Istakbri, 161, n, <2. 
Ibn al-.Vthir, ix, 11.5, has ‘ Darzin ’ as in tbe text. 
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vague, until a bearer of dispatches is captured, who reports 
him actually at Darzin, awaiting the arrival of troops from 
other places. Thereupon al-Muwalfaq hastens on. A light 
is seen ahead, but it turns out to be a fire lit by hunterA 
Towards dawn thej’ near Darzin, and are then attacked by 
Ibn BaMitiyar, who is routed. He flies accompanied by 
Jawamard, who, at the passage of a stream, strikes him from 
his horse with a blow from a mace, but on alighting in order 
to lift him up and carry him olf to al-Muwafiaq, both their 
horses are carried off by pillagers, and when Jawiimard 
asserts that he has killed Ibn BalAtiyar he is disbelieved 
and the search is continued. In the meantime a Dailamite 
who knows Ibn BalAtiyar by sight, finds him, and whilst 
conveying him, at his own request, to al-Muwafiaq, meets 
a Turk who, thinking Ibn Bakhtiyiir to be a Dailamite, 
reproaches his captor with sparing an enemy. The other 
explains, and they agree to share the reward. But other 
camp-followers claim to share also, and in the confusion 
Ibn Bakhtiyar is killed. His head is carried to al- 
Muwafiaq,* who halts and receives the congratulations of his 
commanders. They, in reality, deplore the success with the 
exception of one Ruzman, who reminds al-Muwafiaq of 
a dream he had already related, in which Samsiini ad-Daula 
had appeared to him and sent him to tell al-Muwafiaq to 
avenge his death on Ibn Bakhti3'ar. 

Then follows the text of a short letter from al-Muwaff’uq 
to Babii ad-Daula announcing his victory. Money is 
distributed to such as bring in prisoners — for a Dailamite 
so much, for a foot-soldier the half onl3\ Many are 
slaughtered, and two persons engaged in interceding with 
al-Muwaflfaq for a man’s life are interrupted by the news 
that he has been killed, whereupon they depart to mourn 
over him, and are condoled w'ith by al-Muwaffaq. Hiliil 
was also told some particulars about the Astrologer ; ^ how 

^ lin’Ught by a soldier 

to Bahu ad-Daula and that he ordered him to he Hayed as a warnm? a'^ainst 
ghedding the blood of princes. ‘ ^ 

2 He is mentioned in Ibn al-Athu V narrative, ix, 115. 
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he predicted al-SliiwatFaq’s victory, asserting that the 
prediction was fully warranted by the horoscope of Ihn 
BaHitiyar, and otfering his life as a penalty should the 
prediction prove untrue. When only five days remained 
unexpired he still maintained that the event would happen 
on the date he had foretold. And the battle did, in fact, 
take place on that precise day. 

Ibn Bakhtiyar was interred at Darzin in the tomb which 
contained the body of Abu Tahir Sulaiman b. Muhammad 
b. Ilyas,' who was killed by Zarizad when returning from 
his campaign against Kurkin b. Justan in Khorasan. His 
Turkish troops go off to Khabis, and being granted terms 
take service with their fellow Turks in al-Muwaffaq’s army. 

Al-Muwatfaq moves on to Bardasir, where tJstadh Hurmuz 
was besieging Ibn Bakhtijnr’s adherents in the citadel. 
They make proposals of surrender through the Dailamites 
serving with al-Muwaffaq, but he insists on their giving up 
all their property^ and they' leave the fort carrynng only 
a wallet and gourd apiece. 

Prisoners arc brought in, and amongst them Bulfadl 
b. Buwaih, to whom al-Muwatfaq allots a separate tent. 
At nightfall he directs two high officials to go and reprimand 
Bulfadl severely' for his treasonable conduct. When they' 
are gone, al-Muwaffaq proposes to a son of Khwajah b. 
Siyahajik that they' should follow and overhear what passes. 
They reach the back of the tent, and hear how Bulfadl 
stops the reprimands of one of the envoys by telling him 
that he must know perfectly' well that all, both high and 
low, were in favour of Ibn Bakhtiy’ar, so much so that it 
might be said that the only' exceptions were the State 
secretaries and al-Muwaffaq himself. The envoys on their 
return are questioned by' al-Muwaffaq and disclose BulfadTs 
statement, saying that the only' thing for the Government 
to do is to smooth the matter over. Bulfadl and the 
Dailamite prisoners were taken to Shiraz ; the latter were 


* Ibn al-Athir (viii, 448-9) says that Sulaiman and two of his nephews were 
defeated and killed by Kurkin, governor of Kirman for ‘Adud ad-Daula, in 359 a.h. 
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released at the request of leading members of their body, 
but Bulfadl remained a prisoner until al-Mu\vaflaq’s arrest, 
when he was set free. 

Al-Muwaffaq next proceeded to deal with the Dailamite 
troops ot Kirmiln, ofTcring certain terms which they were 
to accept or else quit the service. (This passage contains 
many technical terms.) He also dismissed Ustii^ Hurmuz, 
and replaced him by Kliwiijah b. Siyahajik as military 
commander. 

He then hears that his conduct is being criticized and 
reflected on at Court. This greatly disturbs him, and he 
sends a letter to llaha ad-Daula asking' to be allowed to 
retire, as he had been promised he should. Afterwards he 
hesitates, and, although dissuaded by the leading Dailamites, 
he returns to Shiraz, where he is met by Bahii ad-Daula. 
They enter the town together, but midway al-MuwaSaq turns 
00“ to his house followed by all bis troops, and Bahii ad-Daula 
is left with only his escort and suite, which displeases him 
and is much commented on. And this was the last occasion 
on which Baha ad-Daula went out to meet any vizier. 

The account of the arrest of al-Muwaffuq at Shiraz soon 
follows (fols. 33 to 35). His re.solve to withdraw from office, 
coupled with other circumstances, combined to lose him the 
favour of Baha ad-Daula. The courtiers, too, whom he had 
alarmed by his outspokenness, incited their master against 
him. But he stUl kept on applying for permission to retire. 
On the eve of his arrest some intimate friends came to see 
him and remonstrated with him on his misguided conduct. 
Ihey offCTed^ in case he had any grudge against either Abu 
All b Ustadh Hurmuz or Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Husain b. 

hraad, to do their best to remove them from his path, or 


TheL'rme7h“’bleralrlH^^^^ ‘'1® P®“' 

is an important figure d.irim. Ihe-e thite rean “ ^ 

that alter desertiui' tlie cau=e of s M i (fol. 63fl) 

Bahii ad-Daula. a.5 aboic stated lie the sernce of 

the Court at ^liraz. After i voor ho trnm aftairs and remained about 

he re£“^t^ffieVa„1r4%nI^ to thfj 1 

b. KJialaf being appointed deputy for him, rotM^ohi^^^^^^^^ 
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to serve him in any way they could. But he protested 
he had been on good terms with Abu ‘Ali ever since 
they were together in Ahwaz, and that his only wish was 
to be allowed to retire. They urged that considering 
the position he had attained to, it was absurd for him to 
suppose he could lead a private life, and that he ought to 
offer to remain in office. But he still refused. They then 
begged him at least to delay and reconsider his position, but 
he persisted in attending next day to his official duties as 
usual. Communications followed between him and Baha 
ad-Daula as to his retirement. It was noticed that things 
were changed at the Palace, and the Sahib Abu Muhammad 
b. Mukarram ^ urged him to fly while it was still in his 
power, and to get home (i.e. to Baghdad), where he could 
decide on what to do ; but in vain. Later al-Muwaffaq 


of this given by al-Muwntfaci’s secretary, lot. i6", is that he proved incompetent, 
and that this led to the appointment of the deputy.) In 391 he was appointed 
governor of Khuzistan (Ahwaz) in succession to Abn J.cfar al-Hajjaj, who had 
proved unlit, with the title of ‘Amid al-Juyush, and governed oxceedangly well. 
This is also stated by Ibn al-.Vthir (ix, 110). Al-]Iapj.if (fol. 01) showed some 
resentment, but was pacified by being .summoned to the Court to give adviee, 
and then sent to restore order at Baghdad in conjunction with -Ibu Nasr Sabur, 
another prominent tigure in the MB. whose life i' given by Ibii HiaUikau 
(SI. Eng., i, 354). Here also al-Hajjaj was not succe-slul, and whilst he was 
absent fighting the Oqaiiids, disorder rose to such a pitch that Mmid al-Jiiyu-h 
was sent to govern ‘Iraq (tot. 975. and Ibn al-.4thtr, ix, 121). The story of his 
ariival at Baghdad, his stern repression of crime there, his administrative changes, 
and his excellent rule iu general, is told lully in the text idols. 98 to 103). It 
seems, indeed, to have become proverbial. In the Mirat az-Zamaii (B.M. Or. 
4,619, 198«) iSibt ibn al-.Jauz5 gives an anecdote, on the authority of al-I^atib, 
of ‘Amid al-Juvush having sent at uigbt-tinie a slave canyiug gold from the 
Xajmi (an open space on the west bank of the Tigris, often used as a camping- 
ground for troops coming to Baghdad, Ibii al-.4tbir, ix, 2.54 ami 440, and x, 444) 
to the Upper I’rison, as evidence ot the saiety of the roads. And half a century 
atter his death a criminal judge is described as so excellent as to have been 
likened to ‘.Amid al-Juyu'h (ib., tol. 24Sn). 

The second named person is the poet Ibn al-Hajjaj. Extracts fiora bis works 
are given in the Yatimat ad-Uahr (ii, 211-270;, and bis life is told by Ibn 
l^allikan (SI. Eng., i, 44Sj. His death iu 301 is recorded iu this liistory 
(fol. 66 et seq.), where Hilal says that lie had served as a State secretary under 
his grandfather Ibrahim as-Sabi, and sets out a letter lie Imd found addressed 
by the poet to his graudfatlier, as well as fragments of ids poetry, about thirty 
lines in all. There is one volume of his Diw.in in the Librarv'of the British 
Museum, Add. 7,586, and another among the Schcier MSS. now' iu the 
Bibliotheque Xationale, ante, p. 333. 

■ “ b. Mukram” in Ibn al-Athir, ix, 11.5. He bad hecn in the service of 
Samsara ad-Daula (ib., 78), and a daughter ot his was married to .laird ad-Daula 
.(ib., 258). 
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perceived himself how matters stood, and told his secretary 
(Hilal’s informant) to leave him and consult his safety, and 
in spite of his reluctance insisted on his obeying. He 
departed accordingly, and only two persons remained with 
al-Muwatfaq. A Farrash arrives, tells them to leave, and 
then locks the door and sets a guard on it. The Dailamites 
at the Palace, on hearing the news, disperse in silence. The 
whole of al-Muwaffaq’s propert}-, and his retainers, are 
seized, and we are told later (fol. 36i), and also by Ihn 
al-AAir, that instructions were sent to Ahu Hasr 8abur at 
Baghdad to seize his son, relatives, and adherents, and his 
property there, but that Sabiir warned the son and relatives, 
and so enabled them to escape, and dealt leniently with the 
property. 

AVhat happened to al-Muwaffaq after his arrest is set out 
under the year 392, fols. 89-97, on the authority of his 
secretary. His first custodian treats him so inhumanly 
as to endanger his life. He therefore determines on flight, 
and by gaining over his guards obtains from his secretary 
the requisite means of escaping from the citadel, at the foot 
of which horses are in waiting to convey him to the territory 
of ad-Dlwaui.* Riding hard, al-Muwaffaq and those with 
him arrive at the towm of Bilad Sabur- by morning, and are 
met and welcomed by ad-Dlwani. At this point both he 
and the secretarj^ try to persuade al-Muwaffaq to escape 
beyond the reach of Baha ad-Daula, and ad-Diwani offers 
to convey him to the territory of Badr b. Hasanwaih or to 
al-Batiha (i.e. the great swamps formed by the Tigris and 


* I cannot find any mention of this name elsewhere. It is not, I think 
a Nisbali, but denotes the headman of a tribe of Kurd-. Ista]diri, at p. 98, 
tells us that SabCir, one of the provinces of Ears, had five districts or ‘ Ramm ’ 
(in Dozy’s Suppl. spelt ‘Zamni’), meaning a Kurdish caraping-ground, and 
that one of the.se, the Ramin of al-Husain b. Salih, was known as Ramm 
ad-Diwan. He tells us also that each Ramm had a headman, whose duties he 
enumerates (p. 113), and the Diwani ot the text is, no doubt, the headman of 
that Ramm. A note to the passage ot Istakhri mentions several variants of 
‘ al-Diwau,’ and in Yhf|nt, u, 821, where the passage Is copied, it is written 
• Az-zizan ; the MS. tends to confirm the text of Istakhri 
= The capital 01 the province ot Sabur, though, as Istakhri tells us, not its 
largest town bore the same name, but Bilad Sibur is situate, according to 
{p. 112^, not in that province, but in Arrajan, another province of Fars. 
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Euphrates). But he insisted on trying to conciliate Baha 
ad-Daula, and sent his secretary back to Shiraz to take the 
advice of Abu’l-Kbattab * as to what he ought to do. And 
he wrote a letter to Bahii ad-Daula protesting that his 
flight was due onh^ to the cruel treatment he had undergone, 
but that he was still at heart his faithful servant, with more 
of the same sort. 

The narrative continues as follows (fol. 90b, text A) : — 
“And Abu Nasr went on to say: — To return, as I was 
ordered to do, charged with this message, involved risk 
and danger. But I could not avoid compliance, and 
I returned to Shiraz, and at night-time visited Abu’l- 
Khattab, who enquired what had happened, saying that the 
monarch was highly incensed at the flight of al-Muwafiaq, 
imagining that it would lead to much mischief. I told him 
my errand, to which he replied that he was not at liberty 
to undertake to transmit to Bahii ad-Daula either the letter 
or my statement of its purport, he being acquainted with 
the footing we were on together, but that I had better go 
to al-Muzafiar ‘Ubaid Allah b. al-Fadl ^ and ask him to keep 
the news of mj' arrival secret, and to send in the letter as 
though it had come by a courier, and whilst preserving 
secrecy, to find out what the king’s views in the matter 
were. So I went to him and arranged accordingly. But 
so great was his desire to tell Bahii ad-Daula and allay his 
anxiety, that he attended very earlv^ in the morning and 
presented the letter, not hiding my arrival, but on the 
contrary mentioning it. On the whole the king was satisfied 
and asked what I wanted. Al-Muzaffar replied : ‘ An 
indemnity under the hand of the Sharif at-Tiihir Abu 
Ahmad al-Miisawi,’ and he assented and promised it. 

I had a message from Abu’l-lyhattiib to be concise and 

* Abu’l-CTiiittilb Hamziih b. Ibrahim was au astrologer in the service of 
Baha ad-Daula and a favourite at Court. He is mentioned at fol. 36re as 
actively interfering with the question of who should manage public business after 
the arrest of al-Muwafiaq. He survived Baha ad-Daula, and died in solitude 
and poverty in 419 a,h. (Ibn al-Athir, is, 2-56). As observed by Professor 
Robertson Smith (J.R.A.S., 1893, p. 214), astrology was at this period a part of 
statecraft. 

- Mentioned later in the account of Tahir’s invasion of Kirman. 
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not go into matters at length, and I gave a promise to that 
effect, which I did not keep, for I drafted out the oath (of 
indemnity) in the fullest terms. This I carried to the 
Residence, where at-Tahir Abu Ahmad and Abu’l-Muzaffar 
aI-‘Ala were mot. And the Amin Abu ‘Abd Allah came 


out and said to me : ‘ His Majesty is enquiring what is the 
indemnity which he is being required to grant.’ Thereupon 
I produced the draft from my sleeve, and handed it to him, 
saying: ‘Al-Muwaffaq has sent this draft by me, and has 
ordered me to endeavour to procure its being graciously 
copied out under the hand of the Amin, and that it should 
be honoured by the expression of His Majesty’s pleasure 
thereon in the presence of the Sharif at-TShir.’ He said, 
I will go and present it,’ and went in and did so. And when 
the king saw its length, and had verified how exhaustively 
it was drawn up, he said to Abu’l-Khattiib : ‘ Were you not 
ordered to inform Abu Nasr that he was to be brief and 


concise ? Ho answered : ‘ I did so and he promised, hut has 
not performed. He then told the Amin to copy it out word 
for word. I was present at the sitting, which was attended 
by the Sharif at-Tahir Abu Ahmad, al-Muzaffiir Abu’l-'Alii, 
Abu’l-Khattab, al-AthIr Abu’i-Misk ‘Anbar,i and the Amin 
Abu <Abd Allah. The king began reading the copy, and 
after a time tore it across, and then resumed going through 
It. I bowed whereupon he raised his head and asked what 
I wanted. I said : ‘Your servant afar off hegs the favour 
o this gracioi^ missive being read without its being exposed 
to be torn. His anger was evident, but he resumed reading 
It from beginning to end. When he had finished I bowed, 
and he said: ‘ What, then, is it you want?’ I replied: 
rhe gmcious missive together with the roval indorsLent 

an'oltff and LlrUikl to ptTom ' ‘ 

of whaf perform it according to the tenour 

to conduct al-MuwIffaq lal ^th u!.’’”"^ 


.id-D^X™ Later At® 

215, •233-5, 249, and Ivt) 


and of JIusharrif 
(Ibn al-Athir, ix. 
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At this moment a body of troops had been sent by Baba 
ad-Daula under Abu’l-Fadl b. Sudmandh to operate against 
ad-Diwiini, and were besieging him in al-Mahur.i Here 
they joined al-Muwaffaq with beasts, garments, and other 
baggage sent him by fiiends for his journey, and they all 
returned together to Shiraz. They are met by, amongst 
others, Abu’l-Khattab, with whom al-Muwaffaq requests 
a private conference, and an appointment for that night is 
made with the secretaiy. He attends and enquires of AbuT- 
Khattab what ought to be al-Muwafifaq’s course of action. 
He answers that his previous advice to him had been dis- 
regarded with fatal results; that he knew the nature of 
Baha ad-Daula better than al-Muwaffaq did, and that he 
ought now to send away all his hoi’ses and inform the king 
that a person in his position, determined on withdrawing 
from public life, had no need of them ; that he had therefore 
sent them to the stables, and that when he needed a mount 
he would apply to him for one ; that bis intention was to 
live apart from the world, and that he only wished the king 
would station persons at his door to exclude visitors. This 
would reassure the king, and later on his friends would 
enable him to withdraw to his residence in Baghdad or to 
visit some Mashhad, and he would then be able to go where 
he pleased. The secretary' assented to all this, but al- 
Muwaffaq, on being told of it, said that AbuT - Khatttib 
wished him back in prison, and, disregarding his advice, 
went on receiving his friends.^ 


‘ The place is not mentioned in Ist.iHiri, who, however, disclaims enumerating 
all the .strong places in F.irs, their number, either in the hills or near the towns, 
being, he says on p. 116 , in exic-s-- of five thousand. 

'■* I append the very idiomatic sentence which follows, for the meaning of which 
I am indebted to I’rofes.sor D. S. Jlargoliouth, who cousidei-s the use ot the word 
‘ to traffic, merchandise,’ as suitable and witty. Two persons are mentioned 
as visiting the vizier, and 

“ He talked to them and they to him, and was familiar with them and they 
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The vizier Abu Ghalib, who had just returned from Siraf, 
is put into communication with al-Muwaffaq by the secretary, 
and they exchange courteous letters. But, later, he receives 
disquieting information about al-MuwaSaq, so he decides 
upon testing his sincerity by instructing a mutual friend to 
ascertain his true sentiments. To this friend al-Muwaffaq 
expresses himself unfavourablj' towards the vizier, and he, on 
being told of it, holds aloof from him. Some time afterwards, 
whilst hostilities against ad-Diwuni were still proceeding, 
and he was refusing to submit and do homage in the hope 
that al-Muwaffaq would again be in power and be able to 
protect him, forged letters are despatched, as though written 
by al-Muwaffaq, to the force opposing ad-Dlwani, suggesting 
they should revolt and pretend to fall back on Shiraz. These 
w'ere conveyed to Bahil ad-Daula, and he was told that this 
had happened at the instigation of al-Muwaflaq, and that 
on arriving the troops would declare for him. Enraged and 
alarmed, he orders al-Muwaffaq to be arrested and taken 
back to the citadel. Here he is well treated by his custodian, 
w'ho offers his services if he will promise not to escape. He 
does promise, and letters are conveyed between him and 
Abu’l-KhatRlb. Afterwards another officer in the fort offers 
to enable al-Muwaffaq to escape to Rayy and to accompany 
him, but he refuses to break his promise. Later on Abu’I- 
Khattab, in order to ascertain al-Muwaffaq’s real sentiments, 
commissions a friend to disparage him in confidential talk, 
and to report the result. lie does this, suggesting that Abu’l- 
Khatfiab is the cause of the displeasure of Bahil ad-Daula, 
and offering to convey to the latter a letter. Jfow, al-Muwaffaq 
had suspected something of the kind, and he carelessly gives 
utterance to his thoughts on the subject. He also wrote 
a letter to the king protesting his fidelity, and adding that 
he had fled from custody with the knowledge and on the 
advice of Abu’l-Khatffib. The letter was handed to Abu’l- 
Khattiib, who read it and put it by without a word. The 


with him. And they repeated to him stories 


Mliereliy they hoped to fjain his 


favour, and repeated (afterward.) scraps ot his conversation/^ hereby they honed 
L favour at his expense. • ^ 


to ^ain : 
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outcome of all this will be seen when al-MuwalFaq’s death 
is related. 

He was put to death by Eahil ad-Daula in 394 a.h. (Ibu 
al-AthIr, ix, 115; see also I^ahabi, Or. 48, 239fif, who says 
that when governor of Baghdad he arrested and fleeced the 
Jews ; that' he then fled to the Batiha, but returned after 
two years, and as vizier was valiant and successful in war, 
acquiring Fars for Bahii ad-Daula, w'ho afterw'ards had him 
put to death, at the age of 49 years ; all on the authority of 
Abu’l-Faraj ibn al-JauzT, that is, from the “ Muntazam,” of 
which the portion at Berlin, No. 9,436, covers the years 297 
to 441 A.H. Ibn al-JauzT died in 597 a.h., and was maternal 
grandfather to the author of the Mirat az-Zaman.) 


HI. 

The Invasion and Conquest of KinnCui In Tahir h. Khalaf 
{Shirhdrll;), and his subsequent Retirement to Sjistan. 

This event is inserted by Hiliil at the close of the year 
390, as having occurred some time between that and the 
following year. It occupies folios 39-51, represented by 
about half a page of Ibn al-Athlr (vol. ix, 118, 119). 

In a Qasidah by Badl‘ az-Zaman al-IIamadhani, who died 
in 398, quoted by ‘Utbi in the Kitab Yamini, lith. 
Sprenger, p. 207,' Khalaf is said to have been descended 
from both ‘Amru and Ya'qiib, sons of the Soflarid al-Lavth. 

Ibn al-Athlr (ix, 57) makes him grandson to ‘Amrii 
through his mother, Banu. But on the paternal side his 
descent his uncertain. Yaqut (iii, 44) makes Ahmad son to 
Khalaf b. al-Layth. Ibn al-Athir (viii, 58) and Dhababi 
(Or. 48, 257rt) make him son to Muhammad b. al-Laytb. 

^ < — .'JU-'. Uu..! 

A life of Badi'az-Zaman is given by Ibn Mallikan (Si. Eng., i, 112). 
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Two Persian chronicles, viz. the Ihya al - Muluk (B.M. 
Or. 2,779, 29i) and the Zlnat al-Majalis (Teheran, a.h. 1262, 
fol. 71fl), mention the Qasidah, and then quote, as their 
authority for Khalaf’s pedigree, MuTu ad - Din al-Isfizari ; 
but the former, quoting from his Tiirikh Hariit, i.e. the 
Eaudat al - Jannat (see B.M. Pers. Suppl., No. 94), has 
Khalaf h. Ahmad b. Muhammad h. l^alaf b. Abu Ja'far 
h. LayA, and the latter, quoting from another work by 
the same author entitled the Miriit an-Nasab, has (^alaf 
b. Ahmad b. Ja'far b. Layth. 

[The question of ^alaf’s pedigree is discussed by 
Sauvaire, “ Sur un fels Saffaride, etc.,” in the Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1881, p. 129.] 

Khalaf’s father, Ahmad, is mentioned as in the service of 
the Samanid ruler in 301 (Ibn al-AtbIr, viii, 58), and it 
appears from the Persian Chronicles that he was appointed 
governor of Sijistiin by reason of his influence as 
a descendant of the Soffarid dynasty over its inhabitants. 
"With the decline of the Samanid rule his position became 
less and less that of a subordinate, and his son l^alaf 
became, in fact, an independent ruler. Dhahabi, in the 
Tarikh al-Islam (B.M. Or. 48, 257a), calls Khulaf “Amir of 
Sijistan and son of its Amir,” and fixes his birth in 326 a.h. 
Ibn al-ADiIr (viii, 416, 417) has an account, evidently 
derived from ‘Uthi’s Kitab Yamini, p. 35 et seq., of a revolt 
against his rule in 354 a.h., headed by a relative whom be 
had left as regent whilst he performed the pilgrimage in 
353, and how he suppressed it with the assistance of the 
Samanid ruler ; how later he quarrelled with the Samanid, 
who sent his general Abu’l-Hasan b. Slmjur to attack him 
in his stronghold of Ark ; bow the siege dragged on for 
years, and was terminated by Khalaf voluntarily abandoning 
Ark at the friendly suggestion of Ibn Simj Qr, and removing 
to the fortress of al-Taq ; and, adds Ibn al-Atblr, this was 
the first sign of deca}" in the Samanid dynasty. 

^alaf soon recovered Sijistan, but had to grant the 
Kbutbab to ‘Adud ad-Daula after bis conquest of Kirman 
in 357 (Ibn al - Athlr, viii, 433). In 381, when ‘Adud 
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ad-Daula was dead, he sent an army under his son ‘Amrii 
to seize Kirman, but ‘Amru was repulsed by the troops of 
Samsam ad-Daula, and, on his return to Sijistan in d82, 
was put to death by his father, who washed and prayed 
over his corpse. The historian marvels at so great cruelty 
being found united with so great learning.* 

Next, after making terms with TJsta^ JIurmuz, who 
was governor of Kirman for Samsam ad-Daula, Khalaf 
contrived a scheme for rousing the people of Sijistan against 
the governor by sending to him a Qiidi, whom they held 
in high esteem, accompanied by an emissary who was 
instructed to poison the Qadi in such a way that the deed 
should be attributed to TJstadh Hurmuz ® This was done, 
and i^alaf was enabled to despatch an avenging force 
under his son Tahir, who in 384 besieged and nearly took 
the capital, Bardasir. (See Ibn al-AtJiIr, ix, 57-59.) 

In 390 Khalaf came into collision with Mahmud of 
Ghaznah (ib., p. 113). According to ‘Dtbi (pp. 186-190), he 
had attempted to seize Bust from Nasir ad-Din Subuktiglu, 
the father of Mahmud, but had managed to ward off his 
resentment. In 390, Subuktigui having died, Khalaf sent his 
son Tahir to seize Quhistau and the town of Bushanj from 
Bughriijaq, an uncle of Mahmud. The attempt failed, but 
Bughrajaq was surprised by Tahir and killed. Thereupon 
Mahmud marched against Khalaf, but was induced to make 
terms with him, apparently in order to be at libert}' to 
turn against Hindustan. (See ‘Utbi, pp. 190—192.) 

In 391 occurred the invasion of Kirman by Tahir. The 
substance of Hiliil’s narrative of this event is as follows : — 

* ‘Utbi, p. 203, praioea pati'diia^e i>t letters, anil ■,Liy-i that he got 

together a number ut learued men to make au evliaustive eonipilatiou ot inter- 
pretations ot the Quran, on which oliject he expended a sum ot 20,000 dinars ; 
and that a copy ot the work exi-ted in the Sabuiii College at Xi-libur and was ot 
inordinate length. The I’er-ian translator of ‘t'tbi, who wrote shortly after 
600 A.H., states that he saw the work at Istahiln in the libiary ot the fainilv ot 
Mujand, and that it consisted of one hundred volume-. (Lith. ed. I’ers., p. -j.Vl, 
and B.M. Add. 24,9.)0, 141/i.) And Dhahabi, in hi- notice of Hialat. loe. cit., 
give.s a long list of those Irom whom he derived and to whom he transmitted 
traditions. 

The mention of Hialat’.s ill-treatment of one of hi- people’.- shaikhs, at 
fol. 50« of the JIS., seems to voter to thi- incident. 

35 


J.R.A.S. 1901. 
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Abu Musa Kjiwajab b. Siyahajik, appointed governor of 
Kirman after tbe defeat of Ibn Bakbtiyar, had treated the 
partisans of the rebel with great severity, visiting them 
with death, fines, and confiscation. Now it happened that 
Tahir b. l^ialaf, having been worsted in warfare with his 
father, had started for Kirman to take refuge with Baha 
ad-Daula. After suffering much hardship on the way, he 
comes across some fugitive Dailamites of Ibn Bahtiyar’s 
party, who urge him to seize Kirman, promising him the 
aid of all who were disaffected towards Bahii ad-Daula. The 
project attracts him, but his weakness forces him to dissemble 
for a time, and he enters Nirmasir as a fugitive, where he is 
well entertained by the Governor. Later, suspicious rumours 
about him reach the Governor of Bardaslr, one Abu 
Muhammad. He proceeds with some Kurdish troops to 
seize Tdhir, but they object that his force of Dailamites is 
too strong for them, and suggest that some of their number 
should pretend to join him and then surprise him when out 
hunting. Abu Muhammad proposes this plan to Khwajah 
b. &iyahajik, but is curtly told to mind his own business. 
Irritated at this he discharges his Kurdish troops, and 
remains inactive. 

In the meantime K^hwajah b. Isiyahajik advances from 
Jiraft with the intention of joining forces with Abu 
Muhammad and marching against Tahir, but, on his 
nearing Darzin, Tiihir, on the advice of his troops, retires 
to the warm districts ' to seek the protection of the popula- 
tion, who were both lawless and strong. Thereupon 
Khwajah b. Siyahajik and Abu Muhammad return to 
Jiraft, and after trying in vain to recall the Kurds, collect 
their cavalry for an attack on Tahir. His force has in the 
meantime increased in strength, and he has procured supplies. 


' meanin- the waim zone or distrii t, as oppo-od to also written 

j, or cold district. Istikhri says (p. 159' . I I ' f' 

The words are Persian, ‘hot and co’.d’: sec Johnson’s Persian 

Dictionary. 
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Advancing on Jiraft, Tahir encounters the troops of Khwajah 
h. Sivahajik, and, having detected a weak spot in his lines, 
attacks him with success, effecting considerable slaughter 
and taking him prisoner — he had been wounded in the 
head * — with Ahu Muhammad and some thirty officers, 
besides supplving his needs from their stores. He then 
takes Jiraft, and overruns most of Kirmiin, large numbers 
of Dailamites coming in and joining him. The beaten army, 
which was still a strong force, retires on Slrjiin, and sends to 
Bahii ad-Daula for reinforcements. This was shortly after 
the arrest of al-Muwaffaq. On Tahir advancing towards 
Slrjiin they retire precipitately on Shlriiz, but are stopped 
on their way, and told that Ustaih Hurmuz had been 
despatched to take the command. He arrives, and advances 
by Harilt to IsUakhr, seizing all the Dailamite estates he 
could lay his hands on, in order to supply the wants of 
the array. He likewise kept pressing Bahii ad-Daula for 
succour, and was sent a force of Turks and 300 Dailamites 
with a promi.se that more should follow. TJstiidh Hurmuz’s 
orders being to attack Tiihir, he advances to Slrjiin, where 
he halts five days to await a promised reinforcement of 
‘ Ziitt,’ i.e. gypsies, and then encamps at Nakhtah,® twenty 
farsakhs from Slrjiin. Soon after he learns from one of his 
couriers that the promised troops had started from Shiraz, 
and were advancing by forced marches. 

Now the children of Khwiijah b. Siyiihajlk and the 
relatives of the other captives had been constantly urging 
on Bahii ad-Daula to send an army under the command of 
some leading general, as TJstiidh Hurmuz was an old man 
and had lost his energy. Accordingly al-Muzaffar AbuT-‘Ala 


^ Khwiijii 1). Siyaliajik tlii’d later from In'* wounds, ju^t as arraug'emeiit'j were 
being made tor bis laiisoin (tub Abu Muhammad (al-Uubini b. Mahdar 

Farrukb), utter T.ibir’s deatli, niuu.igud to escape to ^liraz, where he was made 
an ‘Arid and ''ubstdpieutly beeaiue vizier (iol. obf). Hi'' name occurs ouoe earlier 
in the narrative. ( )n tol it is stated that the reason why al-Muwatt'atj, after 
the dereat of Ibii Bakhtiyar, dismissed Ustadh Hurmuz from Kirniaii, was his 
having- previously arrested this Abu Muhammad without ai-Muwali‘aq‘s nermission. 

- On the spelling see I^takhri (160, note e), who says it is situate tw(‘ 
Marh.ilas ilisfaut trom Siriau ;ib., . 
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‘Ubaid Allah b. al-Fadl‘ was sent, and with him the leading 
Dailamite and Turkish commanders. 

Hiliil’s informant goes on to say that he had heard from 
one who was visiting Ustadh Hurmuz on the very day when 
the news of this arrived — and several Dailamites were 
present at his table — that he was greatly disturbed, and, 
quitting the table, ordered tbe trumpets to sound an advance. 
A leading officer remonstrated with him for bis imprudence, 
but he paid no heed to him. Thereupon the officer said 
he would not follow him. He replied that if Abu’l-'Alii 
reached them and won a victory they would cut a sorry 
fiu'ure on their return to Shiraz. These words acted on the 

O __ 

officer like a spur, and he exclaimed that it was for TJstadh 
Hurmuz to issue orders. They accordingly went on together. 
Now Ttihir had treated his prisoners very well, and had 
invited Abu ^luhammad to become his vizier. But he put 
him off with excuses, and availed himself of his position 
to keep Ustadh Hurmuz informed of Tahir’s concerns and 
projects. For instance, on Tahir meditating an attack on 
Bamm from Jiraft, he advised Ustadh Hurmuz to intercept 
him at Barzin, where he accordingly posted an ambush, 
who fell on Tiihir’s troops when in loose marching order 
and took many prisoners, after which they rejoined Ustiidh 
Hurmuz and Sarwistan, twelve farsakhs distant from Bamm. 
Tiihir advances to this latter place and Ustadh Hurmuz 
prepares to attack him. 

The news of Tahir’s advance creates much alarm at 
DarzTn, and the troops become excited and protest against 
their commander going forward without awaiting the 
reinforcements, complaining that he was exposing them 
to danger from his jealousy at the coming of the Isfahsalitr 
(al-Muzaffar). Some of the Turks and Kurds, in riding up 
to see what was going on, encountered Tiihir, who had 
come out of Bamm with a small scouting party, and drove 

1 In ut the troops of Buh.t ad-Dauln in :iS0 and :JS3 ,Ibn al-Athir, 

ix, DO and t)S}, III the latter pa".iue hi, uitnie i, L,nveu a, -Abd Allah, Tut 
the reading" in th • text is contirnied hv the Dnvdn nt al-Haiiai (B M Vdd 

7 , . 588 , 140 /. . ■ . II I \ - 
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him back to Bamm. The troops of Usta^ Hurmuz still 
continued insubordinate, and he was engaged in trying to 
appease them when a man was brought in by the Kurds 
on suspicion of being a spy' of Tahir, but who asserted on 
the contrary that he was the bearer of a letter to Ustadh 
Hurmuz from a native of Bamm telling him that Tahir had 
departed for Sijistan. This news led to the troops calming 
down, and Ustadh Hurmuz, after stationing troops at the 
gate of Bamm to prevent anyone entering the place, went 
on towards Narmasir, where a number of Dailamites who 
had joined Tiihir came in and submitted. Here he was 
importuned by many of his leading officers to pursue Tahir 
in order to rescue the prisoners, and it was not without 
difficulty that he managed to dissuade them from this step 
by urging that they' ought to rest content with their success, 
and not drive their foe to fight desperately. He would do 
so if caught between them and the desert, and it might 
result in their being defeated. Tahir retired accordingly 
to Sijistan with his prisoners. 

Whilst at Bamm. Ustadh Hurmuz has notice of the 
approach of al-Muzaffar. The latter, on reaching the village 
of JDz, sent off two of his chamberlains with a letter 
suggesting that the two forces should meet at Bamm. His 
real object in doing this was to test the general feeling as 
regards a project he had of sending Ustiidh Hurmuz with 
his partisans back to Shiraz, and remaining himself in 
Kirman as Governor. But Ustadh Hurmuz convokes the 
leading Dailamites, and they, by' arrangement with him, 
declare to the two envoys that the land was theirs by 
conquest and Ustadh Hurmuz their general ; that they 
would tolerate no other, and that they' had better advise their 
Magian master not to unsettle things. They held to this 
attitude until the departure of the envoys, who made their 
report to al-Muzaffar, and he, in turn, reported to Baha 
ad-Daula that it was useless for him to remain where he 
was, so he returned with his troops to Shiraz. 

Now the vizier Abu (^alib, having a great dislike towards 
both ‘Amid al-Juyu^ and his father, Ustii^ Hurmuz, 
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raised objections to the way in which the latter had disposed 
of the vacant land allotments in Kirman to the advantage of 
himself and his relatives, and advised that someone should be 
sent to make an equitable settlement as between individuals 
and the claims of the State. Accordingly the ‘Arid Ibn 
Sudman^h ^ was despatched to Jlraft. On his arrival there 
Ustadh Hurmuz incited the Dailamites to rise in revolt, and 
they did so, killing a Kiitib and pillaging the offices. But 
Ibn Sudman^ thereupon caused a chamberlain and friend 
of Ustii^ Hurmuz to be arrested and beaten, and ordered 
XJsta^ Hurmuz himself back to Shiraz under penalty of 
being arrested if he disobeyed. And he departed accordingly. 

Ihn Sudmandh conducted his mission with firmness and 
dignity, fixing the stipends of those Dailamites whose services 
were retained and discharging other’s. He arrested, too, 
a certain al-Isfahba^ Ibn Dhaki with another person, botli 
of whom had come with him from t^Iraz. It was said, 
indeed, that Baha ad-Daula’s chief motive for sending Ibn 
Sudmandh to Kirman was his hatred towards al-Isfahbadh, 
from whom he had received great discourtesy at Ahwilz. 
By this means he got rid of him. Later, Ibn Sudmandh 
returned to Shiraz by way of Rudhan, bringing with him 
half a million dirhams besides weapons and stuffs. 

The remainder of Tahir’s story is told on fols. 49-51,— 
how his Dailaraite prisoners, on condition of getting their 
freedom, assisted him to defeat his father, Khalaf, and to 
become ruler of Sijistan ; how Khalaf thereupon bad 
recourse to stratagem, and by pretending a desire to abdicate 
in favour of Tahir — he being his only son — and to live 
a life of retirement, lured him to a meeting, when he had 
him surprised and made prisoner ; and how he then 
had him killed, washing his corpse with his own bands 
(a repetition of his conduct in the case of his son ‘Amrii). 
The narrative concludes with a short statement that i^alaf’s 
enemies kept watching their opportunity, and that after 
TSbir’s death MaViid of ^aznah attacked Khalaf and 

* Successor to Abu Ghalib in 393 ; see infra. 
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seized his territory and fortress, removing him to Juzjun, 
where he lived neither actually free nor a prisoner, with 
ample provision for his maintenance, and that subsequently 
he died there. 

Ibn al-AthIr’s account of Tahir’s expedition and death 
accords with the narrative of Hiliil. He concludes his 
account by saying that, as regards the reason for Mahmud’s 
conquest of Sijistan, ‘Utbi’s story is different ; and on 
p. 122 he proceeds to give an account of that conquest 
on the authority of ‘Utbi, and in accordance with the 
narrative of the Kitab YamTni, pp. 197-201. The main 
differences in this narrative are, that Khalaf abdicates 
voluntarily in Tahir’s favour, his object being to make 
Mahmud believe that he had relinquished the world, and 
so divert him from his projects of attack ; that afterwards, 
by pretending illness, he got Tahir into his power and 
kept him a prisoner till he died, as Khalaf said, by his 
own hand ; that the army then called in Mahmud, who 
forced Khalat to surrender, and sent him in honourable 
captivity to Juzjan. This was in 393. Four years later 
j^alaf was detected corresponding with Ilak Khan, where- 
upon he was confined in Jardiz (wrongly written ‘Jardln’ 
in Ibn al-Atblr) until his death in 399, when his property 
was allowed to pass to his son Abu Hafs. Ibii al-Athir’s 
first account, therefore, is avowedly derived from some 
authority other than ‘Utbi, and as that account accords 
closely with this MS., he maj’ be presumed to have taken 
it, directly or indirectly, from Hilal’s history. 


lY. 

The appointment of Abti’TFadl as Successor to the Caliphate. 

Fols. 56-60 contain an account of the announcement by 
the Caliph al-Qadir billah to the pilgrims from Khurasan of 
the appointment of his son Abu’l-Fadl (Muhammad) as big 
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successor (see Ibn al-A^Ir, ix, IIT). The ceremony is 
described (fol. 566), and the form of the Khutbah is set out. 

The motive for this is then explained, viz., that a certain 
al-Wa^iqi, a descendant of the Caliph al-WaAiq billah 
(d. 232 A.H.), aided by a jurist, Abu’l-Fadl at-Tamlmi, had 
induced Bughra Khan, the ruler of Bukhara, by means of 
a forged letter from the Caliph, to accept him as successor to 
the Caliphate. The Caliph, on hearing of this, repudiated 
al-Wathiqi, and in his anger and alarm decided forthwith to 
appoint his son, then aged 8 years, as his successor, with the 
title of al-Gihalib billah. (He predeceased his father, in 

409 A.H. according to al-Khatlb, op. cit., fol. 104a; in 

410 A.H. according to Ibn al-Athlr, ix, 220.) 

Hilal refers us to a previous passage in bis history for the 
story of al-Wathiqi going to the court of Harun b. Ilak 
Bu gh ra Khaqiin. This can be supplied to some extent from 
the Yatimat ad-Dahr, where some particulars of the life of 
al-Wathiqi are given in the chapter on the Poets of the 
Court of the Samanids (vol. iv, p. 112, translated by 
M. C. Barbier de Meynard in the Journal Asiatique, 1854, 
ser. V, vol. iii, p. 339). His name is there given as Abu 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Othman al-Wathiqi, and we are 
told that he settled at Bukhara, left it in resentment at not 
obtaining a post suited to his rank as descendant of a Caliph, 
and went to the court of Bughra KJiaqan, whom he 
encouraged in his project of supplanting the Samanid 
dynasty. On the retirement of Nuh b. Man.sur to Amul 
as-Shatt, and the entry of Bughra Khaqan into Bukhara, 
he became a personage of importance, and aspired to be 
Caliph and to grant Kh urasan and Transoxiana as a fief 
to BughrS Bhaqdn. But when the latter left Bukharfi and 
died, and Nuh returned, al-Wdthiqi fled to Nisiibur, and 
thence to Iraq, and we are told in conclusion that he under- 
went vicissitudes of fortune in journeys to and from Trans- 
oxiana. 

Hilal gives the following account of al-Wathiqi’s doings 
at Nasibin, at some date prior to 372 a.h., and of his 
subsequent life in Baghdad and elsewhere up to his death, 
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(fols. 576 et seq., text B). “I was furtlier informed by the 
Qiidi Abu’l-Qasim ‘Ali b. al-Muhassan at-TanOkhi that this 
man, whose name was ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Othman, a descendant 
of the Caliph al-Wathiq billah, had filled the oflSce of Shahid 
to the judges at Nasibln and to Sadaqah b. ‘Ali b. al-Mu‘ammal 
(who acted as deputy there for the informant’s father, the 
Qadi Abu ‘Ali at-Taniikhi),' and, in addition thereto, the 
office of Khatib in the principal mosque : that he had 
behaved badly to Sadaqah, and had sought to supplant him 
in his post of deputy ; that Sadaqah and the inhabitants of 
NasTbln then arranged to make an official declaration of his 
evil repute ; this was verified before Sadaqah by evidence 
which he accepted, and gave effect to by a decree, a copy of 
which he despatched to the Qadi together with the declaration 
and its official attestation.^ When the Qadi had received 
them he pronounced a final judgment and enforced the same. 
He had al-Wathiqi brought to Baghdad, and on his arrival 
rebuked him and punished him by imprisonment in the 
police prison. Later on the poet Abu’l-Faraj ‘Abd al-Wahid 
b. Muhammad al-Babbagha® interceded on his behalf, they 
being fellow-countrymen, and he was set at liberty. He 
then took up his abode in a room at the landing-place 
opposite the Bar al-Mamlakah.'‘ This -was in the reign of 
‘Adud ad-Daula. My informant went on to tell how al- 
Wathiqi used to be visited by Abu’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Isa 
al-Maliki, they being friends and fellow-countrymen, and 
that the latter had related how, when visiting him in his 
chamber one evening, he told him that he ought to conciliate 
the Qadi through the poet Babbaghii as an intermediary, and 
thus improve his position ; that he went on urging this 
advice on him, but he did not attend; asked if he had heard 


^ ‘ Al-Muhassan b. ‘Ali ’ (lied in 384 a h. See his life by Ibu Khallikan 
(Sh Eng., ii, 567), where some particulars ai-e given of the life of his son ‘Ali, 
Hilal’s iniormant. 

- In the list of Tabari’s works given by Ehahabi in the Tarikh al-Islam 
(B.M. Or. 48*, fol. 535), is one entitled “ al-Mahadir wu as-Si]illat.” 

His life is given by Ibn Wiallikan (SI. Eng., ii, 147), and copious extracts 
from his works are given in the Yatiniat ad-Dahr, vol. i, 173. 

* i.e., the Buwaihid palace on the eastern bank <»f the Tigris. 
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what was said, lie answered : ‘ You are foolish, Abu’l-'Abbiis. 
Whilst I am thinking of how to put out the light of this 
king whose dwelling laces us, and to seize his kingdom, you 
are advising me to make my peace with at-Tanukhi,’ and 
that on hearing this he bid him farewell and left at once, 
fearing mischief might ensue. 

“The Qadi went on to say that subsequently to al-Wa&iqi’s 
conduct in Transoxiana and Khurasan, and when the 
appointment of AbuT-Fadl to be the Caliph’s successor had 
discredited al-Wathiqi and disproved his claim, the existence 
of the official declaration of his bad repute which had been 
sent to the informant’s father from xfasibln, became known 
to the Caliph through someone who was acquainted with his 
story\ And I (the informant) was accordingly summoned 
to the Palace in a sudden and unusual fashion. I went 
accordingly, and was admitted to the presence of Ahu’l- 
Hasan b. Hajib an-Nu'miin,^ who said: ‘What has become 
of you y for ymu have been sought for incessantly.’ I replied 
that I knew of no reason for this. Then after he had sent 
in a written announcement of my presence, an answer came 
from the Caliph that he had heard of the official declaration 
sent to my father from Nasibin on the bad repute of 
al-Wathiqi and of its having been judicially recorded ; and 
that he was to require me to produce it with the final 
judgment, to be read over to him. I replied that I would 
obey, and went away feeling some anxiety lest it should 
have got lost with other things, but a careful search 
discovered it, and on the following day I handed it in. 
When it had been conveyed to the Caliph’s presence he 
returned it, and told the official to ask me if I remembered 
my father putting into writing his judgment. I replied, 
‘Yes; he put it into writing in my presence.’ Thereupon 


‘ i.e. Ata ! - Hasan ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Hajib an-Hu‘man, who was 
^pointed Kahb to the Caliph m 386 (Ibn al-Athir, ix. 90) . He is mentioned by 
Dhahabi as already m, office in the reign of ‘Adud ad-Daula (Or 48 fol lU) 
and also M basing read the Caliph’s diploma 'of investiture on th^ acces.sion 
of Baha ad-Daula in 3t9, where he is described as Katib (ib., fol f7a) He is 
no doubt the person reiened to in the Eisalatn’l-Ghufrin as looking for a poem 

fEi-Sf &: a '■ » •»•>•“ 
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the Qadis and Shahids and jurists were summoned, as also 
the public, amongst others the Qadi Abu Muhammad b. 
al-Akfani, the Qadi Abu al-Hasan al-]^arazi,^ and Abu 
Hamid al-Isfaraini,^ and all the Shahids. And a missive 
was drawn up in accordance with the judicial record of my 
father, on my statement of his judgment as I had heard it, 
and in the presence of the whole assemblage as witnesses. 
This was fatal to the credibility of al-Wiithiqi. 

“The Qadi AbuT-Qasim also told me that al-Wathiqi, 
after his adventure in Khurasan, came to Baghdad and 
occupied a house behind his own in the Basrah gate quarter, 
whence he removed on his presence becoming generally 
known ; also, that he had seen him one day in al-Karkh 
without his recognizing him, thus ; ‘ I saw a man dressed 
in a garment with sleeves, and in long trousers, and wearing 
a turban of Shiihjan (i.e. Merv), walking feebly with his 
hands clasped behind him as they do in Khurasiin. With 
me was Abu’l-‘Abbas al-lkluliki, who on seeing lam saluted 
and embraced him ; but he, on the contrary, repulsed 
al-Maliki sharply, speaking in the Persian dialect of 
^^urasau, at which al--Maliki said to him, “ I saluted you 


' At ful. S7/>, uuder the year 390, ii reconleil the appointment ot the U.idi 
Abu ‘Abd .1111111 al-Husain b. Haruu ad-Dabbi (uot to be coutii'ed with the 
vizier ot ilajd ad-Daula. AbuT--.ibbar .Vliuiad b. Ibrablm ad-Dabbi, vvhoie 
storv tolloive later) to lladiuat al-ilansur. i.e. Western Baghdad, in the place 
of Abu lluhauimad ‘Abd .lliah b. Jlubaiiimad al-Aktaui, who wa^ then traii-- 
terred Irom that po.st to ar-Eu?alah aud its district, i.e Eastern Buybdad. 

lu the same passage .IbuT-Hasan Mbd al-‘A?.iz b. .Ihruad al-l^arazi 
stated to have beeu appointed to Tariq Dijla and Taiiq Kluirasau m addition 
to the office, lie already held at the capital, i.e. .^liniz. .Vt I'ol. 6jn, 

under 391 a.h., we are told that be died, and was succeeded in this office by bi> 
son AbuT-Uasini, ii bo, however, was dismis-ed .soon at'tei wards. Aud at fol. 6'J6, 
that the Qadi al-Aktuui succeeded to bi.s office in Eastern Baghdad, “aud thus 
got the whole of it,” that is, the entire eastern side of the city. He rlied in 40.3 
(Ibn al-Attiir, ii, IT^J- Safadi, iu the IVali bil-lVafayat (B. M. .Idd. 23.3-jS, 
133i), calls him chiet Qiidi of Bagdad, and says be spent the sum of 100,000 
dinars on learned men. 

Al-IQiarazi is said to have been an adherent of the Zahiriyyab sect, i.e. the 
followers of Da’iid b. • Ali b. Muhammad al-lstahani, whose tenets are described 
by Sbahrastani (ed. Cnreton, p. 160, Haarbnicker’s translation, Halle, 18-30, 
pp. 241-2 ; see Ansab, Sam'ani, B.JI. Add. 23,3.5.5, l94ff, and lyhahabi. Or. 
4S,227«). In Ibn al-Atiilr, ix, 119, he is called al-Jazari. 

' ‘ Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad,’ died in 406 a h. ; see his life in Ibii 
^^allikan (SI. Eng., i, 53j, and a full notice ot him by Dliahabi \Or. 49-524;. 
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believiiip^ we were friends and acquaintances, but if you 
deny this, why Allah be with you.” Turning to me, he 
asked if I knew the man ; I said “ lio,” and he told me 
that he was that al-Wathiqi who had pretended in Khurasan 
to be the successor to the Caliphate.’ ” 

His subsequent fate is related (fol. 60ff) on the authority 
of the Qadi Abu Ja'far as-Simnani.' He continued to enjoy 
the protection of Bughra Khaqan, but on his death and 
on the succession of Ahmad b. ‘Ali Qarakhan, he lost ground 
at Court, and, in pursuance of a letter from the Caliph 
requiring his dismissal, was sent to Isfakand, where he 
was kept in easy confinement. He next came secretly to 
Baghdad, but being detected by the Caliph, he went 
to at-Tuthah,^ where he was well received, and thence to 
al - Basra, and on to Fars, Kirmau, and the Kbanian 
territories. But, pursued everywhere by the Caliph, he 
went on to !^hwarizm, and thence to the court of Mahmud 
of Grhaznah, who kept him in confinement until his death. 

Safadi, in the Wafi bil-Wafayat (B.M. Add. 23,358, 845), 
has a short notice of al-Wathiqi, which, in places, corresponds 
verbally with Hilal’s narrative. He gives the further facts 
that al - Wathiqi was fifth in descent from the Caliph 
al-Wathiq, by a son named Ibrahim ; that he had met 
with Abu’l-Fadl at-Tamimi in Abyssinia ; and that the 
title given to him in the Kh utbah was as-Sari‘ bil-Haqq. 
The notice concludes with fifteen lines of his poetry. 

‘ ‘ iEuhammad b. Ahmad,’ Qadi of Mo>uI iu 412 a.h. (Ibii aUAthir, i\, 229), 
and died in 444 a.h. (Dhahabi, Or. 49, 206rt). 

• A suburb oi Baghdad on the Xahr *lsa canal. 


{To be continned) 
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Art. XXI. — Tagara ; Ter. 

By J. F. Fleet, I.G.S. (Eetd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 

For more than a century, Indian archaeologists have been 
greatly puzzled about the identity of an ancient citj^ named 
Tagara. The city is referred to in some of the Indian 
epigraphic records. Thus, a record of a.d. 997 describes the 
Silahara prince Aparajita, of the Northern Kohkan, as 
Tagara-pura-paramm'ara, or “supreme lord of the town of 
Tagara,” * giving to him a hereditary' title commemorative 
of the place which his family' claimed as its original home. 
Another Silahiira record, of a.d. 1058, similarly applies 
to Marasiiiiha, of the Karhiid branch of the family, 
the title of Tagara-puravar-ddJmvara, or “ supreme lord of 
Tagara, a best of towns, an excellent town, a chief 
town;” and it further describes his grandfather Jatiga II. 
more specifically, but less accurately, as Tagura-mgnra- 
bliupdlaka, or “ king of the city of Tagara.” ^ And a 
Western Chalukya record of a.d. 612 specifies Tagara as 
the residence of the person to whom the grant of a village, 
registered in that charter, was made.® The city is further 
mentioned, as Tagara, by the Greek geographer Ptolemv, 
who, writing about the middle of the second century a.d., 
assigned to it a certain latitude and longitude^ which have 
the effect of placing it about eighty-seven miles towards 
the north-east from another place, mentioned by him as 
Baithana, which his details would locate about 270 miles 
on the east -north -east of Barygaza. And it is also 

’ Ep. Ind., Tol. iii, p. 269, and p. 276. text line 43-44. 

2 Vdve-Templi' Inacriptium (No. 10 ot the lirochure' ol the Archa'iloaical 
Surrey ot AVestern India), p. 102, text lino 5-6, and p. lo'i, Hue 26-27. 

■* led. Aid., vol. vi. p. 73, text line 14. 

* See hid. ^lut., vol ?Ju. p. 366. 
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mentioned in the Periphts of the Enjthi'wan Sea, written 
during the period a.d. 80 to 89 : this work, after introducing 
us to Dakhinabades, i.e. Daksinapatha, “ the Dekkan,” which 
it defines as the country lying to the south of Barugaza, 
inland right across to the Ganges, as well as along the 
coast, says that “ in this same Dekkan there are two pre- 
-eminent tradinof-centres, — Paithana, indeed, distant from 
“ Barugaza twenty days by road towards the south, and 
“ another very great city, Tagara, about ten days towards the 
“ east from that ; from them, there are brought down to 
“ Barugaza, — by wagon-roads, and through vast places that 
“ have no proper roads at all, — from Paithana, a great 
“ quantity of onyx-stone, and, from Tagara, a plentiful 
“ supply of fine linen cloth, and all kinds of muslins, and 

- mallow - coloured stuffs, and several other kinds of 
“ merchandise, pertaining to various places, which are taken 

thither from districts bordering on the sea.” ^ 

It was easily recognised, partly because the Periphts 
locates Barugaza on a river which it calls Namnadios, that 
the name Barygaza, Barugaza, denotes the modern Bharuch, 
vatfjo Broach, — the ancient name of which is met with as 
Bhrigukaccha, for instance in a record of a.d. 866 or 867,^ 
and, more frequently, as Bharukaccha, for instance in 
a record of a.d. 736,* — the chief town of the Broach district 
in the Gujarat division of the Bombay Presidency, on the 
north bank of the Narmada, riiltjo Nerbudda, in lat. 21° 42', 
long. 73° 2'. And it was found, with almost equal ease, that 
Baithana, Paithana, is Paithan, — the ancient Pratisthana, 

— in the Aurangabiid district of the Nizam’s Dominions, 
in lat. 19’ 28', long. 7-5’ 27', on the north bank of the 
Godavari. And, since Paithan, so far from being towards 
the east-north-east from Broach, or even anywhere nearly 
due south from Broach, is about 220 miles almost due 


‘ Tlie text ..f thi-, K -iveu in A,-ch((ol. Surv. vol. iii, 

1’ translation-, see and lud. Ant., vol. viii, pp. us j and 

N<>I. Mil. p oOD. ' * * *’ 

- hA. vol. Ml, j). IS.',, pi text line 18 

■' Lni. A, a., vol. 1 . p. 114 . t .\t line 11. 
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south-east from Broach,' it was also recognised that, in 
seeking for Tagara, we were not exactly bound by the 
bearings given by either of the Greek authorities. But, for 
some incomprehensible reason, the idea was formed, and has 
existed ever since, that Tagara was not to be found under 
that same name or any close approximation to it, but was 
to be identified with some place now bearing a different 
appellation. 

The first proposal for the identification of Tagara appears 
to have been made in 1787 by Wilford,- who expressed the 
opinion that it is Daulatabad, the ancient Devagiri, in the 
Aurangabad district of the Nizam’s Dominions, about thirty- 
five miles towards the north-by-west from Paithan. Since 
that time, various other speculations have been indulged in. 
It has been proposed to identify Tagara with ‘ Rozah,’ about 
four miles on the north of Daulatabad, — with ‘Bheer,’ ‘Bhir,’ 

‘ Beer,’ ‘ Bir,’ or ‘ Bid,’ the chief town of the district of the 
same name in the Nizam’s Dominions, about forty-five miles 
towards the south-east-by-south from Paithan, — with ‘Darur.’ 
‘Diirur,’ ‘Dharur,’ or ‘Dharur,’ in the district just mentioned, 
about seventy miles almost due south-east from Paithan, — 
with Kalbarga, the chief town of the district of the same 
name in the same territory, about 175 miles towards the 
south -south -east -three -quarters -east from Paithan, — with 
‘ Dharur’ in the Atraf-i-Balda district in tlie .same territory, 
on the railway from Haidarabiid to Wadi Junction, about 
2‘20 miles almost due south-east from Paithan,' — and with 


' 1 take the distances and bearimjs, here and throaaliout. as eli).stlv as I can 
take them, from Thacker’s Reduced Siirvev Map ol India bv Bartholomew ^1891;. 

- See .J,v. »'s., vol. i (1788). pp. 868 ff. 

^ It would appear, however, that this * Dh.irur is nothing hut a railway 
btation, and that the name of it is nt quite recent invention. The station is 
about two miles south-west trom a -mall town which is -hewn in the Indian 
.Atlas sheet No. .'>7 (18.541 as ‘ Doraveed.' and is mentioned as " Doraveed, 
a town.” c/f., in Thornton’s Gazetteer of India, vol. ii 1854), and .as 
” Doravid, a town.” rtc., in the ahrida-ment of that work i)nhlished in 1886. 
\either does the Indian Atlas sheet, nor doe- the Hyderabad Survey sheet put 
toirether in 1886 trom the older sheets Xos. lOi. 103, 126. and 127, irive any 
inilication of the existence here of a village named ■ Dh.luir,’ or of any plai'e- 
uame at all hke ‘Dharur.’ This •Dharur’ i- not luentioned in Thornton's 
Gazetteer, either in the oiisin.il calition or in the ahriditnient. I trace the 
appearance of it first in the rei-sne of the .\tlas sheet Xo. .77. •■with additions 
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Junnar, the head-quarters of the J unnar subdivision of the 
Poona district, Bombay Presidencj^ about one hundred miles 
towards the west-by-south from Paithan. And I myself 
have published the opinion that it is Kolhapur, otherwise 
known as Karavira, the chief town of the Kolhapur State 
in the Bombay Presidency, about 210 miles towards the 
south-south-west from Paithan. 

To all of these proposals there was one leading objection, 
among others ; namely, that none of the names answered to 
the name Tagai'a, either as corruptions of the ancient name, 
or as translations of it or similar substitutes for it, except, 
perhaps, in the case of KaravTra-Kolhapur. There is no 
sound reason for the suggestion * that the name Tagarapura 
may have passed, through such intermediate forms as 
Taaraura and Tarur, into ‘ Darur ’ or ‘ Dharur.’ And still 
less is there any solid reason for the suggestion ^ that the 
name Tagara, itself a Sanskrit word, should be Sanskritised 
as Trigiri, “ three-hill,” and should thus be applied to Junnar 
as standing on a high site betw'een three hills. In the case, 
however, of Karavira-Kolhapur, there were the facts that 
the word karavira means, among other things, the Neriuni 
Odorum, the fragrant oleander, and that the word taijara 
denotes, in Sanskrit, the shrub Taheriminontnita Coronaria, 
which belongs to the same family with the oleander,® and 


to ISTo,*' which &hew< the railway, ^ives * Doraveed’ a^ betore, and presents 
the name of the .station us ‘ Dharoor.’ From that time. ‘Pharur^ appears iu 
nearly all the map-- that I havo looked at, and ^ Duraveed ’ is ab-ient from them. 
But it is tir^t (as far I can find) put forward us a town, as well as a railway 
station, iu Philip’s Gazetteer of India bv Kavendein (1900., which, also, omits 
• Poraveed,’ but which doe^ not as&i-ru uiiv population to ‘ Dharur.' I have not 
succeeded in obtainin'r any explauaiion ot the matter, or any liint iu the direction 
of * Dora^cod being’ a mistake tor '■ Dharur* (which, iu fact, dues not seem to be 
the ease), oi ot there beimg any ehaiij^e of name is. leceiit time-. And I can onlv 
eoncliule that the railway authorities, in makiiigr a station which was evidently 
intended to ser\e the t«fwn oi ‘ Doraveed,* tor some reason or other inventeci 
a new name lv»r it. whuh they peihap^ evoUed out ot • Doraxeed,’ instead of 
styling- It “ Doiaxeed Road, m aiconlance witli their practice in other parts of 
the country. ^ 


1 See tht‘ I,f fh, Bomhay v(d. xiii, Thaua, part ii, 

p. 4*2o. note 4. > > p » 

- See Ant . vol. \iii, p. :j 60 

gFn.m the 11. v E. Kittel’- K,mm»l,.-En: 4 li-h Ektiouarv it appear- that, iu 
aa.htien t.. t »• vnul t, ‘a ram,’ We have, in Kauare-e, 
Uuiii.,, a- a t.e«./..-.,/-e.,iruptin,i ol tlie SauAiit t,-,,;,,,, ■ tin.’ 
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that the flowers of both these shrubs are used in the worship 
of gods. It was chiefly this similarity of meaning and use 
that led me to find the ancient Tagara in the modern 
Karavlra-Kolhapur.^ But I was never quite satisfied with 
the identification. And I was always prepared to find, or 
accept, a better one. 

Now, not very long ago I was searching closely the sheets 
of the Indian Atlas with a view to identifying the village of 
Makarappi, which the record of a.d. 612 registers as granted 
to a resident of Tagara. It is obvious that, for such a gift 
to be of practical use to a grantee, the village given to him 
must be within a reasonable distance from his place of abode, 
in order that he may visit it from time to time, to superintend 
the cultivation of it and collect his dues. I was not expecting 
to find Tagara actually under its own name. I was only 
hoping to discover Makarappi, and so to go perhaps a step 
further towards identifying Tagara with, more finally, any 
of the places mentioned above, or with some fresh place. 
But, in the course of scrutinising, one after the other, all 
the sheets of the Atlas in which I might expect to find 
Makarappi, I came at last to sheet No. 56, published in 1845. 
And there, almost at once, I found the town which 
unquestionably gives us the ancient Tagara by its own name. 
It is shewn in that map as ‘ Thair,’ on a small river named 
‘ Thairna,’ in the Naldrug district of the Nizam’s Dominions. 


1 See my Dynastiis of the Kanare-ie Districts (in the Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presulency, vol. i, part ii), p. 53S, note 8.— It is only since beginning 
to put together this article that I have become aware that the identification of 
Tagara with Kolhapur was proposed long ago, in 1843, by Bal Gangadhar 
Shastree, who said “ Kolapur, called in Sanskrit Karavirapura. or Tagarapura, 
holds an exalted station among the holy places of the Hindus’’ {Journ. Bombay 
Branch Roy. As. Soe., vol. ii, p. 268). To this he added the footnote “ The 
word Kolapur itself probably meant the same thing as Tagarapura. It owes its 
origin either to the Sanskrit word Kulhar or to the Canarese word Kolihu, both 
of which signify a lotus,” I do not recognise either the Sanskrit word, or the 
Kauarese word, which the Shastree had in view. Nor do I find any authority for 
the word tayara haring the meaning of ‘ a lotus.’ And the Shastree seems to 
have been guided only by finding the hereditary title “ supreme lord of Tagara, 
the best of towns,” in two of the Silahara inscriptions at Kolhapur (for one of 
them, of A.D. 1143, see Ep. Ind., %'ol. iii, p. 207). 


J.R..V.S. 1901. 


36 
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It lies in lat. 18° 19', long. 76° 12'. And it is about ninety- 
five miles towards the sonth-south-east-three-quarters-east 
from Paithan. 

It is no very wonderful thing to have thus discovered the 
modern representative of the ancient Tagara.^ The matter 
only required a careful examination of the maps, and 
a knowledge of tlie modern forms into which the ancient 
name of the city might pass, and an acquaintance with the 
peculiarities of early transliteration. And the marvel simply 
is that, for more than fifty years, the place should have 
stared us in the face, in maps and gazetteers, unrecognised. 
But it is a satisfactory thing to have done. And it only 
remains to establish the correctness of the identification. 

And, in the first place, as regards the. identity of the two 
names Tagara and ‘ 'fhair.’ The word nagara, ‘ a city,' 
corrupts into ner, or occasionally nar; evidently through 
an intermediate form nagara.^ And so, from Tagara we 


' The discovery might have been made long ago, if a hint given to Sir Walter 
Elliot, and published by him, had been followed up by a proper examination of 
maps. On the subject of Tagara, he wrote : — “ A native trader once told me he 
had passed through a town of this name on his way from Dharwar to Xagpur, 
four kos beyond Kalburga. He described it as a good-sized town, with a bazaar, 
and a nala near it. But it was most probable he was mistaken, for had it been 
in that position it must have been observed by some European traveller who must 
have frequently passed that way ” {Jouni. Roy. As. Soc., F.s., vol. iv, 1837, 
p. 35, note 1). The maps do not indicate any direct route from Kalbarga to 
Nagpur ; and evidently there has not been any such route, because too many 
rivers intervene. They show two routes northward from Kalbarga. The routes 
diverge at Aland or Alande, a famous place in the history of Saivism (see Ep- 
Ind., vol. V, p. 243, and Ind. Ant., vol. xx.x, p. 2), about twenty-three miles 
north-west from Kalbarga : and they meet again at the town ‘ Darur,’ ‘ DSrur,’ 
* Dharur, or ‘ Hharur, which has already been mentioned, about thirty-three 
miles on the north of ‘ Thair.’ One of them goes through ‘ Ausa,’ about twenty- 
two miles east-by-south from ‘Thair.’ And the other goes via Tuljapur, 
‘Dharaseo,’ and ‘Kallam,’ passing about six miles on the west of ‘Thair.’ 
It is evident, now, that Sir Walter EUiot’s informant was referring to ‘ Thair.’ 
And it ^ equally plain that the “ four kOs,” which was the misleading factor in 
the matter, must be a mistake for “ forty kOs;” ‘Thair’ being about eighty 

miles towards the north-west-by-west from Kalbarga. 

» See Ind. Ant yol. xra, p. ii8, and notes i, 6. With this passing of g 
into y, compare the interchange of g and e, of which I have given instances in 
showing the Identity of the names Sivunur and Jigalur or Jigalur; see Ind. Ant., 
vol. XXX, p. 2o8. ^ * 
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should expect Ter; or from Tagarapura, Terur; or from 
Tagaranagara, Terner or Ternar. And Ter is certainly the 
name which we have in the disguise of the ‘ Thair ’ of the 
map. By anyone familiar with the old methods of trans- 
literation, the of the form ‘ Thair ’ is recognised at once 
as one of the early devices for representing the long e; 
another of them was ei, which we have, for instance, in 
‘ Jamkheir’ for Jamkhed, and ‘Parneir’ for Parner, in the 
Atlas sheet No. 39 (1855). It would, perhaps, be rather 
peculiar that the initial i of Tagara should have become the 
aspirated tA. But it is a question whether that has really 
happened. It is a detail that may perhaps have been 
brought about by the Musalmans, who, apparently, have 
been responsible for turning Kalbarga into Kalburga, 
Kulbarga, Gulbarga, and Telbarga into Yelburga, and, 
I think, have played mischief with other Hindu place-names 
also. On the other hand, it is at least equally possible that 
the aspirated //t in the maps and gazetteers is due to nothing 
but a mistake by the surveyor or cbartographer who first 
transliterated the name, and who perhaps heard it pronounced 
with a rather marked sound of the dental f, to distinguish 
the initial from the lingual i. A searching of the maps 
would probably produce plenty of instances of the introduction 
of a superfluous A. But it will be sufficient if I adduce, 
in addition to the form ‘Bheer,’ ‘Bhir,’ in the case of 
a town mentioned above, which seems certainly to stand for 
Bid, “a camp,” three cases which present themselves to me 
off hand. (1) About twenty-seven miles towards the west- 
north-west from BijiTpur in the Bombay Presidency, there 
is a town, the chief town of a Native State, the name of which 
is Jat, or more strictly Jatt. I have been at the town, more 
than once. And I know that its true name is Jat, Jatt. Also, 
I have its ancient name, “the agrahara Jatte,” in a record, 
at the town itself, which refers itself to a.d. 1077. In the 
Indian Atlas sheet No. 40 (1852), its name is given, quite 
correctly according to the custom then prevalent, as ‘ Jutt.’ 
But somehow or other, since then, its name has been 
transformed by official usage into ‘ Jath.’ And this erroneous 
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form of it has become so thoroughly well established, 
officially, that, not only does the Deccan Topographical 
Survey sheet No. 66 (1883), shew the name as ‘Jath,’ but 
also the name is actually certified as ‘Jath,’ in Nagarl 
characters as well as in transliteration, in the official 
compilation entitled Bomhay Places and Common Official 
Words, issued in 1878, which was intended to give us the 
correct and authoritative spelling of the names of all 
important places in the Bombay Presidency. (2) The 
Indian Atlas sheet No. 57 (1854) shews, about twenty-one 
miles towards the east-south- east from Sholapur in the 
Bombay Presidency, ‘ Ankulkhoot,’ by mistake for Akalkot 
or Akkalkot, the chief town of the Native State of the same 
name. (3) The name of Parigi, a small town in the Hindupur 
subdivision of the Anantapur district, Madras Presidency, is 
shewn, with sufficient correctness, as ‘ Purrygee ’ in the 
Indian Atlas sheet No. 59 (1828) ; but it figures as ‘ Parghy,’ 
according to official usage, in the Madras Manual of the 
Administration, vol. iii (1893), p. 343. We may further 
note that, while the Atlas sheet No. 56 shews the name 
of the place with which we are actually concerned as ‘ Thair,’ 
it shews, near the sources of the * Thairna ’ river, about 
twenty-one miles towards the west-north -west from ‘ Thair,’ 
a village, obviously connected in some way with ‘ Thair ’ 
itself and with the river, the name of which it gives as 
‘Tairkedda,’ with the unaspirated td We may further 
notice the facts that the map opposite the title-page of the 
Madras Manual of the Administration, vol. i (1885), gives 
the name of the town as ‘ Tair ’ and the name of the 
river as ‘ Tairna,’ both with the unaspirated t, and that 
map 81 in Cassell’s Universal Atlas (1893), while giving the 
name of the river as ‘ Thairna,’ with the th, similarly gives 


doubt, for Tcrkhedfiii. And it probaulv means “the 
and Candv*^^ j being a word which signifies, according to Molesworth 


Dictionary, ‘ a hamlet or small village (chietly of husband- 
ews a village named ‘ Tnwrajkhaitl,’ near tlie 


shews a yuiagc nameu • inwrajlcl 
it is thus Dossible ea-st-north-east from ‘ Thair.’ And 

having a Laning conneeld ^fb thet:^^ " 
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the name of the to\rn as ‘Tair/ with the unaspirated t. 
And, finally, Ave ma}" remark that Dr. Burgess, who travelled 
through this part of the country in 1875-76 hut happened 
not to visit the town with which we are concerned, has 
written the name of the river as ‘ Ternii,’ with the 
unaspirated f} Of the two explanations which I have 
suggested, either ma}' be adopted. Personally, knowing as 
much as I do about the vagaries of ofiicial spelling in maps 
and gazetteers and other compilations, I believe that the 
form ‘ Thair ’ is due to nothing but a mistake in trans- 
literation, and does not reall}’^ exist even in local ofiicial 
usage. But, be the case as it may be on that point, I am so 
sure that local inquiries, addressed to the cultivators and other 
native inhabitants of the place, would result in proving that 
the name of the town really is Ter, and not Ther, that I do 
not liesitate to adopt finally the form Ter. It may be added 
that, as the Atlas sheet marks the town as having three 
“ pagodas,” it is not at all unlikely that the place possesses 
a Mahatinija or local Purdm, which would in all probability 
present the ancient name Tagara under some pretext or 
another, just as the of ifahakuta, close to Badami 

in the Bijapur district, localises there the story of the 
destruction of the demon brothers Vatiipi and Ilvala by the 
sage Agastya, because the ancient form of the name of 
Biidami was Vatapi.” 

8econdlv, as regards the present importance of the town 
Ter. It *is shewn in the Atlas sheet Am. 56 in such 
a manner as to stamp it, not as a village, large or small, 
but as a minor town.' And it is treated as “ Ihair, 


* Arelupol. Siirr. JF('i. hid., vol. iii, p. -t- , . 

- See iMl Ant vol. viii, p. 23S f. It is in aueoraance the general 
opinion about such matters, that I have said that the Muhalntainuhntmya 
localises the storv at Mahakfita because the ancient name ot B.idami was \atapi. 
But I am much 'inclined to believe that the name ot Ilvala represents the toevn 
ot Ailiole, in former limes a lamous place, close to Badami and Alahakuta, and 
that the storv ivas evolved out of sonic historical occurrence m which tlicse two 
towns were I'oucerned.— For the story, reference may he made to Muir s Sanskrit 
Teats, vol. ii, p. 414 1. The cuiveucy of it is carried back to the period 
-V.D. 65.3 to 6S0 hy the Kurara copper-plate lecord; see Smith- ltd. Inscrs., 

It maV be noted that the Atlas sheets show a < Thclrgaon ’ sixteen n^es 
towards the north - bv - west trom Karjat m the Ahmadnagar distnet ; 
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a town,” etc., in Thornton’s Gazetteer of India, vol. iv 
(1854). The information given to Sir Walter Elliot 
represents it, no doubt correctly, as a market-town.^ It has 
a population of 8,015, according to Philip’s Gazetteer of 
India by Ravensteiu (1900) ; and, in this respect, it 
compares well enough with Paithan, the representative of 
at least an equally great ancient city, which has now no 
more than 8,788 inhabitants, and it surpasses various up- 
country subdivisional head-quarters and other towns known 
to me as trading-centres. It has been treated as of sufficient 
importance to be shewn, — sometimes as ‘Thair’; sometimes, 
by a slight improvement on this form, as ‘ Ther,’ and then 
the river is usually shewn as ‘ Therna ; ’ and twice, as 
already remarked, as ‘ Tair,’ with the river in one case as 
‘ Tairna,’ — in every map of India, except the Railway Maps 
of 1886 and 1890,^ that I have looked at, since finding it 
in the Atlas sheet. And it has perhaps played a part in later 
history, as it is shewn, as ‘ Ther,’ in the map given by 
Major King to illustrate his account of the Muhammadan 
dynasties of the Dekkan.® 

We have thus found a town, which presents the required 
identity of name, and is still of sufficient importance to be 
reasonably taken as the representative of an ancient city. 
And it only remains to shew that this town, the modern Ter, 
answers properly in other respects, also, to what we learn 
from the Pei'iplus about the ancient Tagara. Exactly in 
accordance with what is indicated in respect of Tagara, Ter 


a ‘ TTiairgaon,’ thirteen miles towards the cast-north-east from Paithan ; 
a ‘ Tagurgaon,’ sixteen miles west-half -north from ‘ Bheer’ ; and a ‘ Tairgaun/ 
tor1y-one miles east-a-quarter-north from ‘ Thair.’ These, however, are merely 
ordinary villages. And it would he only as a last resource that one would think 
of identifying an ancient city with a small village. But the findinn- of the lirst 
three of these places first indicated to me that I might, after allfpossibly find 
Tagara itself under something like its own name. It is questionable whether 
‘ Tagurgaon ’ may have any connection with Tagara. It is probable, however, 
that the three other places have some such connection, and were founded bv 
emigrants trom Tagara after the time when its name had passed into Ter 


' See note 1 on page 542 above. 

These maps, however, do not aim at shewino- anv i ery 
the vicinity of the actual routes of the various°railwavs 
accident that I looked at them, in this matter, at all. ' 

* See lad. Ant., vol. xxix. p. 4. 


full details, except in 
And it was only by 
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is just about half as far from Paithan as Paithan is from 
Broach. According to the Periphis, Paithan was a twenty 
days’ journey by road from Broach, and Tagara was “about” 
ten days by road from Paitban. As the crow flies, Paithan 
is about 220 miles from Broach, and Ter is about ninety- 
five miles from Paithan. If we allow one mile on every 
ten miles for deviations from the straight line in actual 
travelling, the distances to be traversed come to, respectively, 
about 242 and 104 miles. This distance from Broach to 
Paithan, as a twenty days’ journey, gives the very appropriate 
average of twelve mites as a day’s journey.^ And the same 
daily average makes Ter a nine days’ journey, or “about 
ten days,” from Paithan. Though not literally to the east 
from Paithan, Ter is further towards the east than Paithan 
is, by about fifty miles ; and this amount of easterly bearing, 
on an actual distance in a direct line of rather less than 
twice as much, is quite enough to account for the person 
who gave the information about Tagara to the author of tlie 
Periplm, describing it, roughly, as “ towards the east ” 
from Paithan. And Ter stands, just as the Periplus says 
Tagara stood, on the route for the carriage of goods to 
Broach from districts bordering on the sea. There has been 
a misunderstanding, which affected some of the previous 
proposals for the identification of Tagara, to the effect that 
the Periplm refers to merchandise taken up to Tagara 
in the course of transit to Broach from parts along the 
western coast. But, for the traffic with Broach from those 
parts, the sea itself, or even a track along the coast, would 


1 I should think that everyone will agree that the Periplus is very correct in 
indicating twelve miles as the average day's journey for laden carts. I have 
found that, along a good and well-keiit high-road, the Indian buUock-carts, on 
two wheels and drawn by two oxen, can cover even as much as twenty miles 
during the night, in ample time to get the tents pitched and the other camping 
arrangements completed before about nine o’clock in the morning. But my 
experience has been that, along cross-country tracks and even second-class made- 
roads, twelve miles is quite as much as can he done comfortably. And the ancient 
roads, even the best of them, can hardly have been superior to the second-class 
made-roads of the present day. The drivers of carts travelling according to their 
own convenience would, of course, do the day’s journey either all during the 
night, or part in the evening and part in the early morning, according to the 
season of the year. 
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present far greater facilities than roads ■which would have to 
climb the Western Ghauts, pass through much difficult 
country at the back of them, and then eventually traverse 
the Ghauts again. Sir James Campbell suggested long ago, 
in 1883, that it was the eastern coast, on the Bay of Bengal, 
that was concerned. ^ And it is a matter for regret that more 
prominence was not given to his suggestion, and that the 
inquiry about Tagara was not pushed more closely then. 
A study of the maps has shewn to me the former existence 
of an early trading route, of which well-marked traces still 
remain, from the east coast through Golconda or Haidarabad, 
Ter, and Paithan, to Broach, of so ingeniously devised 
a nature that one might almost think that it was laid out, 
not from constant trials and experiments at intermediate 
points, but from actual maps, such as the sheets of the Indian 
Atlas, which shewed at a glance the obstacles to be avoided 
and the means of avoiding them. There were two starting- 
points. One was Masulipatam, on the coast, in the northern 
part of the Kistna district; and the road from this place 
took, not only the local traffic from the coast districts on the 
north of the Krisna, but also the sea-borne traffic from the 
far east. The other starting-point was probably Vinukonda, 
inland, in the southern part of the same district, which 
would serve admirably as a collecting centre for the local 
products of the sea-side country on the south of the Krisna. 
The roads from these two places joined each other at a point 
about twenty-six miles towards the east-by-south from 
Haidarabad, or perhaps at a point about twenty-three miles 
further in the same direction. And from that point the single 
road ran in the most natural manner, through easy country, 
via Haidarabad, Kalyani, Ter, Paithan, and Daulatabiid, to 
‘ Chandore’ and Markinda in the west of the Kasik district. 
And only there, in the Western Ghauts, within about a 
hundred miles of Broach, commenced the real difficulties 
of the journey, — the “ vast places that had no proper roads 
at all.” ^ ^ 


als'o P- 2 ; see 
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It will be interesting to exhibit the whole route, stage by- 
stage. And it will be useful to do so; because the route throws 
a light on various historical and geographical points which 
have hitherto been obscure. But the matter would occupy 
more space than can be spared in tbe pages of this Journal. 
And I will finish this note on Tagara by making some brief 
observations on the general question of the identification of 
ancient and modern places. The chief obstacle in many 
cases, — and in some it is a factor which leads to erroneous 
results, — is the difficulty of ascertaining the real forms of the 
modern place-names. I have referred above to peculiarities 
of early transliteration, and to vagaries of official spelling. 
And I have had occasion to make remarks elsewhere, also, in 
connection with specific points, on unsatisfactorj’ features 
in the official system of spelling Indian place-names, and 
on the only reliable method of determining the true forms 
of the modern names in some cases, namely, by personal 
inquiries addressed, not to the district and subdivisional 
officials and their clerks, but to the cultivators and the 
hereditary officials and the other native inhabitants of the 
villages themselves.^ When it is not possible to make 
local inquiries, or to deduce a reliable result with the help 
of au ancient record, ver}' often the original sheets of the 
Indian Atlas are the best guide, in spite of their various 
shortcomings. Occasionally, we may obtain more help from 
the revised quarter-sheets of that Atlas, and from the various 
Survey and Topographical maps, in all of which the spelling 
of place-names is given in a more uniform manner and 
according to what is, to a certain extent, a more fixed and 
scientific system. But not in either case are any of the maps 
a final and reliable guide ; partly because the official system 
is an imperfect one, and partly because there is no one to 
exercise a general control over it, in the way, even, of seeing 
that the system is followed with the absolute uniformity that 
is necessary, and still less in the important preliminary of 
seeing that the true names are obtained correctly before they 

^ See Ind. Ant.^ vol. xxix, p. 274, note o, and £p. Jnd., toL vi, p. 100, 
note 3, and p. 254, note 1. 
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are transliterated for inclusion in maps and gazetteers. ^ e 
cannot by any means place implicit reliance even upon the 
official compilation Bombay Places and Common Official 
Words, issued in 1878, which purports to certify, in the 
Native characters as well as in transliteration, the actually 
correct forms of the names of all the most important places, 
rivers, etc., in the Bombay Presidency. And still less can 
we rely upon the derivations of place-names presented to 
us officially in the JIadras Manual of the Administration, 
vol. iii (1893). But the work Bombay Places illustrates 
very well the kind of authority that we need for reference. 
For many practical purposes besides the inquiry into the 
ancient geography of India, we require, for the various 
Presidencies and other territorial divisions, compilations 
similar to Bombay Places, but containing certain additional 
details, and prepared more scientifically under the direction 
of some one person who will be interested in the matter and 
win have the knowledge that will enable him to superintend 
it on critical and uniform lines. The compilations should 
be as brief as is possible, consistently with their including 
all that is absolutely necessary. Etymological suggestions 
should be rigorously excluded. But ancient names obtained 
from early records should be given ; and Sanskritised names, 
really in use and not simply deduced, should be given 
whenever they can be obtained from a local Parana or 
similar authority : and, in both cases, the entries should be 
accompanied by notes as to the sources from which the 


information is derived, for verification if needed. Original 
identifications with ancient names should not be attempted. 
!lut identifications actually made and published within the 
last twenty-five years or so should be given, if the authority 
pi ima Jacte sound, with, similarly, the necessary references. 
And finally, the present official system of transliteration 
should not be made intricate by the introduction of any 
.liacritical marks, beyond the sign for the long d which is 
already in use ; and no alteration need, apparently, be made 
in the present official system of representing the consonants 
and vowels in Homan characters. But the forms presented to 
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US in the Native characters must be critical representatives 
of the absolutely true and correct modern forms, as deter- 
mined by local inquiries, or by an examination of such 
village-records as the Jamdbandicit/ithds of Bombay, or of 
such publications as the Extraeh from the Peshicds' Diaries 
which are now being compiled and issued at Poona. Such 
a compilation is what we require in respect of all the more 
important place-names. To supplement it in respect of the 
smaller places, we need compilations similar to, and arranged 
like, the Postal Directory of the Bombay Circle (1879), which 
will shew, in alphabetical order and in transliteration only, 
the name of everv town and village in each Postal Circle, 
with its district, subdivision, and post-town. Such compilations, 
however, must also be made complete and exhaustive. I'lie 
Bombay Directory is often of use, in finding places mentioned 
in ancient records which belong to that part of India. But, 
comprehensive though it is, it does not include all the places 
in the Bombay Circle ; nor does the similar compilation for 
Madras include all the places in the Madras Circle. 

I will, in conclusion, cite the following as a leather curious 
instance of the way in which a mistake, once introduced 
officially, is liable to be perpetuated and even enhanced. 
About eleven miles south-west-by-south from Ter, there is 
a small town, with a population of 10,511 and with some 
ancient cave-temples, the name of which is given in various 
maps, of dates ranging from about 1879 to 1900, as 
‘ Daraseo ’ and ‘ Dharaseo.’ The name has been given else- 
where as ‘ Dharasihva,’ ‘ ‘ Dharasinwa,’ ‘ Dharasinwa,’ and 
‘ Dharasinwa.’ ^ And we infer that the real name may be 
something like Dharasiva, or possibly Dbarasihiha. In the 
original Indian Atlas sheet No. 56 (1845), the name was 
given as ‘ Daraseo ; ’ simply, as we can now see, through 
the omission to notice and correct a printer’s mistake of 
c for e. The mistake was detected subsequently. And in the 
reissue of the same sheet, “with additions to 1882,” there 


^ Arch^oL Surv. JFest. Ind.^ \ol. iii (1878), pp. v, vii. 1, 4, 12. 
- Cave-Temples of India (1880). pp. 169, 417, :iud imiex. 
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was substituted ‘ Dbarashev.’ 3Ieanwhile, however, the 
mistake had evidently crept from the original Atlas sheet 
into some other maps ; for, map 81 in Cassell’s Universal 
Atlas (1893) presents the name as ‘ Dharasco.’ And the map 
given by 3Iajor King to illustrate his history of the 
31uhammadan dynasties of the Dekkan,' following some map 
in which this name stands spelt in accordance wnth the 
original printer’s mistake, but substituting k for c according 
to the present rules of transliteration, has finally presented 
us with the fully developed, and apparently critical and 
authentic but really spurious, name of ‘ Dariisko.’ 

* Juil. vol. xxix .1900), p. 4. 
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Art. XXII. — Philo’s 8um/xet? and the Amesha Spenfa. By 
Professor Lawrence Mills. 

There is one well-known place in Philo (Pe profugxs, 18, 
1,560) where the ‘ powers ’ seem for the moment to be 
limited to six. And this has nuturallj' struck the attention 
of those who have been looking for coincident similarities 
between the philonian pieces and the documents which 
mention the Amesha Spenta of the Zend Avesta. For, 
as one commentator, Siegfried, has supposed, some of us 
might consider his treatment of these six cities to be 
equivalent to the citation of seven (as to which see below), 
this equalling the number of the ‘immortals ’ of the Avesta.^ 

Let me first cite the passages, for they differ naturally 
from Philo’s method of arrangement elsewhere, as he, 
in common with all authors of his class, differs from himself 
at different times in his life and at different phases of his 
experience. 

The matter in hand is Philo’s treatment of the passage 
at Numbers, xxxv, 6, where the names of the six cities of 
refuge occur. He allegorises as usual, keeping up his 
reputation as being the boldest of all writers, we might 
almost sav, who have ever indulged in that method of 
procedure. The first ‘ city of refuge ’ which he mentions 
is a ‘ metropolis ’ rather than a ‘city.’ It is the 0eto9 X070?. 
This has been supposed by some to correspond to the 
zoroastrian vohuman (vohu manah). But I beg to say that 
even if the entire delineation were purely zoroastrian, yet 
this would be a mistake, for the 0eto? Xoyo? is only to be 
classed with an asha = ritd, the ‘ rhythm of law in 

' The Amesha Spenta (Amslufepcuds) are the ‘hountiUil immurtals ' ; some 
render the ‘ holy.’ 
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universal nature ; see the logos of Heraclitus and the Stoics. 
The other five cities he calls rather ‘colonies,’ and chief 
among these was the formative power, the TTOiryriicr} SvvafiK. 
This could make a far better vofitt rnanah than the ‘city’ 
just mentioned, for the idea of creative formation in itself 
implies ‘benevolence,’ and a good many expressions in 
consonance with this appear in connection with this iroiriTiicrj 
(see below, where I endeavour to recapitulate). 

The third is the ^aaikiKt), the ‘ kingly power,’ according 
to which the one “ who has created governs what has been 
brought into existence.” This certainly, at first sight, looks 
like Khshathra, but see below. The fourth, the SwafiK 
tXews, is the power of ‘ mercy,’ through which the 
“ constructor is tender towards and pities his own work,” 
and this ought to correspond to drdtnaiti. The fifth ‘ power ’ 
conceived of as a ‘ city ’ is the ‘ legislative,’ the vofioOemc^ , 
through which he forbids what ought not to be done ; and 
this should correspond to ‘ healthful weal.’ The 

sixth is the kocixo^ i/otjto?, not mentioned in De 
18 (1,560), from a loss of text, but legitimately supplied 
from De confus. ling., 1,431, and from elsewhere, and this 
should correspond to ameretatdf, ‘ deathless long life ! ’ 

Ji^ow let us ask what is the truth as to the whole matter ; 
and first we may recapitulate the particulars and enlarge 
upon them. I was for some time inclined to regard any 
objection to the figure made use of as a quibble, unworthy of 
the discussion. But we should not be too hasty even here. 
The Gathas make no use of such an illustration as that of 
‘ cities,’ whether as ‘ refuges ’ or otherwise ; nor are ‘ cities ’ 
much more familiar to the later Avesta than they are to the 
older V eda. 

Ragha (Rages, 'Pdya, etc.) is the only one that is really 
prominent, and that occurs in the later Avesta; Bawri, which 
is Babylon, is mentioned incidentally merely, while the list 
at Vendidad I, also very late, is not at all in analogy as 
to the number ‘ seven,’ or as to any other particular ; and 
I naturally dismissed the association as possessing little 
influence upon our results one way or the other. 
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But we are searching for mere siffiia of origin, for graphic 
items which indicate literary relation. Such details would 
be of greatly more importance for our purpose than others 
which possessed in themselves far more significance, and 
this feature is wholly lacking in the Avesta. We have no 
‘ six,’ nor indeed any ‘ seven,’ cities of the kind depicted. 
But what have we to say to this supposed number as here 
present in Philo ? First of all, it really does not exist at the 
place; the cities are six, not seven. To be sure, the Amesha 
Spenta (as distinct from the Supreme Being), i.e. the arch- 
angels, were also six. The number ‘ seven ’ as involved 
with them is, indeed, not insisted upon in the Giithas, nor 
had the name Amesha Spenta (Amshaspends) been applied 
to either the ‘ six ’ or the ‘ seven ’ personified attributes 
in those early hymns. But when the name was invented 
Ahura became immediately included with the ‘six,’ under 
the general designation, and the ‘ seven ’ became a most 
marked, if not a supreme, element in the general concept, 
as it appears in the later Avesta, yet liere we have but six. 

It struck Siegfried, indeed, that Philo intended to play 
upon the number ‘ seven ’ here ; and that we should supply 
the mv Avitli which he represented the Supreme Being, 
otherwise designated by the tetragrammaton g-Iuc'h,'^ so 
making up the six to seven ; but the S>v does not seem to 
occur in the vicinity of the passage, and the point did not 
strike Heinze, who has searched the expressions closely. 
The author of the Book of Numbers may have retained in 
his mind some idea of the ‘six’ days of creation with 
unexpressed allusion to the seventh. We are, however, in 
search of expressed analogies in mere external diction, and 
this ‘ six ’ of the refuge cities makes but a lame ‘ seven.’ 

Yet let us concede the matter freely, even throwing in 
the &v, as I do not wish to push any accidental advantage. 
Philo’s cities, let us suppose, were indeed ‘ seven ’ ; and 
so we may call his Swdyaetv ‘ seven,’ notwithstanding the 
harsh violence necessarily present, if we include the tov 

’ “ Philo Ton Alexandria als ausleger des alten testaments,” s. '215. 
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within the number of his own ‘ powers.’ What, then, does 
the analog}^ amount to? 

The mention of it even should be censured. ‘ Seven ’ is 
everywhere absolutely common property in similar religions, 
chiefly on account of the natural divisions of time, while 
from the three here involved it would be especially difiicult 
to exclude it. Whole masses of a discussion in Philo abound 
in occurrences of ‘ seven ’ (this in allusion to Genesis), while 
‘ seven ’ is as marked in the Indian as it is in the iranian ; 
cf. the seven dapas of the indians corresponding to the 
seven Karshvars of Avesta (regions of the earth). Then 
there are the seven Iiotri’s (or hofars), the seven-wheeled 
car, the seven tongues of Agni (fire), the seven-horsed sun, 
etc., etc. ‘ Seven ’ is even used for ‘ many,’ see saptd-pada. 

‘ Seven ’ could not well, or even possibly, be absent ; and its 
occurrence, even if it really were genuine (at De jn'ofugn, 18. 
1,560), would possess no force whatsoever as a factor in the 
analogy between the ‘cities’ and the Amesha Spenta. Let 
us pass to the 0€to? \d 709 . At first sight this concept seems 
to make an excellent Asha, for ‘ Asha ’ as arshd and rttu 
is, in fact, an indo-iranian logos, as I would hold, of a certain 
sort. But it is conceded that the 06tos Xdyo?, like its pre- 
decessor among the Stoics, generally included all the lesser 
logoi, the ideas, or the Bwapeit. He, this 0eto? Xo'yo?, is 
here the ‘ metropolis,’ not one of the ‘ cities ’ without 
qualification. 

Wishing to help out the argument that I am opposing, 
I will recall that Asha is exceedingly prominent among the 
Amesha in the Gathas ; compare the expression ‘ with Asha 
consenting,’ etc., a point lost sight of by those whom I am 
opposing. 

But he, or it, so little included the others that fohu manah, 
owing to a mistake in the pahlavi translation of a certain 
passage, really elbowed itself, or himself, into the foremost 
place within the later citations ; but let us concede this too, 
and call the 0etos X 6705 a good analogon. 

Can we forget that Philo’s Xd 709 , 0 eto 5 , or otherwise, 
though arising from his greek predecessors, had just been 
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seized by him (amusingly enough) as a product of his own 
holy lore (stolen property recaptured) ? Remember even 
Zeller’s perhaps extreme remark that his “Logos was 
hebrew under a greek dress,” for his logos was the ‘ Word,’ 
that “ word of the Lord by which the heavens were made,” 
such as “ let there be light ” and “ there was light.” 

What trace is there of any such ‘ logos ’ anywhere in 
the Gathas, or even in the later but still genuine Avesta ? 
Surely no one will seriously recall the time-honoured allusion 
to the honover {sic), a singular mistake which curiously 
illustrates the total absence of even incipient study on the 
part of so many who make allusions to the Avesta. That 
honover is, indeed, referred to in the late piece, Y. xix, as 
“ It was that word which was before the sky and before the 
water, before the plants, and before the fire, and before the 
saint and before the demon-gods,” etc. (see Y. xix at 
S.B.E., xxxi, 260 ff.). 

Surely people should ‘ look ’ at a time so late as this before 
they make their points in argument. This wonderful logos 
at Y. xix is the mere corrupted name for the post-gathic 
piece, the yathd ahu-vairyo,^ ahu-vairyb having become/«o«o-rer. 
It has nothing whatever to do with a logos in any interior 
or exterior sense whatsoever, either in the Avesta or else- 
where, or with anything analogous to one save the name 
‘ word ’ ; moreover, it may be very late Avesta, as it is 
zand, or ‘ commentary ’ as well. How is it possible that 
either the gathic or the later logos could derive its origin 
from the j e wish - greek philonian one, and so soon after 
Aristobulos (-bulus) or Philo, and yet show no trace anywhere 
of such an origin, all the shreds and fringes of resemblance 
being lost ? 

The one which is “ above ail of them, the Xcyo?, 
says Philo, “ did not come into any visible manifestation, 
as not being like anything visible to the senses ; but it is 
itself the image of God.” How does this accord with even 

* A short formula in the gathic metre of Y. xxviii— xxxiv. The later name by 
which the earlier Y. xxyiii-xxxiv was known was taken from that of tms piece. 
Y. xxviii— xxxiv is called the Gatha ahitna vaiti ; i.e. like the a]iu~vniryd. 

J.B.A.S. 1901. 
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the ffsAa of the Gathas, which is sometimes so ‘ incarnate ’ 
that the word actually represents the ‘ holy people ’ in their 
entirety, the ‘congregation,’ while in the later Avesta and 
later Zoroastrianism it actually often means the ‘ Fire ’ ? 
Was not that a manifestation ‘ visible ’ enough ? One 
expression occurs (but not just here, with reference to the 
‘ cities ’) which recalls a strophe in the Gathas, as it would 
recall strophe upon strophe in all anthologies or poetry. 
The logos is named the ‘ charioteer,’ ^ and the ‘ God ’ gives 
orders as to what concerns the straight charioteering of the 
‘ all.’ The Gatha place speaks of “ the ‘ yoking-on ’ of the 
mighty steeds with the law (asfta) and driving to our help.” 
And in the later Avesta the sub-deities, some of them, drive 
in chariots. What is the force of this as an analogon ? 
I ought not to have introduced the point, as it deserves 
no answer. 

The image is universal ; moreover, the colouring of the 
Gatha at this place is all vedic (see below), the most so in 
all the hymns. 

Then the -jroiTjTiKr) Svvafii^, which, be it understood, is 
ranked among the ‘ colonies,’ so coming second and not first 
as in the later Avesta, might still make a tolerable vohumamh. 
That is to say, at our first glance at it (though rohimanah 
is supposed by my opponents to be the first and the deio<i 
Xdyo?), for the TrotijTiKJ], as representing the ‘ formative 
power,’ naturally calls up creative beneficence. See also the 
expressions made use of in allusion to it, ayadorr)';, •)(apicmK'q, 
evepyeriKT] ; they certainly apply well to vohu manah, but 
tbis curious vohu nicincih and Xoyo? (as some will have it) is 
actually called ‘ God by Philo in one especial place ; see 
below on p. 563 ; see also Heinze, 247,^ where our place 
is followed up. Where is vohumanah called ahura in the 
supreme sense in Gatha or late Avesta? He was included, 
of course, as one among the minor ahuras in the inferior 
sense at Y. xxviii, 8 or 9, but so are all the others. Even the 


' De profugis, xix, 1,561, 5o-9’ 
2 “Die Lehre vom Logos in 
Heinze, Oldenburg, 1872. 


Vfloxov niv ejyai 

der griechischen 


tSiv Svydfi€(oy rhv \6yov. 
Philosophie,” Ton Dr. Mas 
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human prophet was a lord aliura ; but neither it, nor any 
of the six, is termed ahura quite alone, and in that Highest 
sense which alone is applicable here. 

And surely no one intends to ignore such features as the 
human side of vohu manah', he (or ‘it’) not only often 
represents the orthodox citizen very seriously at times in 
the Gathas themselves, but he is so closely used for the 
‘church member’ in the later Avesta, the Vendldiid, that 
he is actually spoken of as being ‘ defiled,’ precisely as 
one would speak of a mahommedan or a brahmin being 
‘ceremonially unclean.’ 

Where does the ttoitjtikt] SwafiK appear in any such, 
a light in Philo ? There is no telling what odd occurrences 
may be noticeable in obscure passages, but in the Avesta 
the occurrence is not odd, or indefinite, where it really 
exists. 

The third the ^aaCKiicri, might be thought to be 

a good Khshathra, and according to Be Cherub., 1,144, it 
possesses ‘ justice ’ and becomes ‘legislative.’ 

Khshathra has governing power indeed, or, rather, he is 
‘ governing power,’ and would be by implication punitive, 
but he is nowhere legislative; it is Asha who is par eminence 
the ‘ law ’ in his leading role. Still, let us not be too 
exacting ; let us pass the ^avOuKri, together with the 
iroirjTiK^ and the 6etov \ 0709 . I will not even insist upon 
the fact that Philo might have omitted his /SaaiXiKij 
altogether if he had not blundered with the Targum on 
Psalm Ixv, his Hebrew being rusty, for it is Elohim there 
who is (sic) ‘ legislative,’ and he, Philo, makes use of 
Kvpwi—cL the jSaa-iXiK^ (thinks Siegfried, p. 214) — under 
the impression that it was the best word for the Elohim 
as ‘ legislative,’ not noticing, or being aware, that the 
Septuagint use it for the tetragrammaton stehend,^ while 
they translate Elohim with deo'i. 

It is indeed true that we might have had no ^aaiXiio] had 
Philo been a better Hebraist, or one at all. But then, again, 


* Do they ? 
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the ^auiXiKi] was greek fast enough and good platonic, 
entirely aside from either the tetragrammaton, which he 
represents as the wv, or this Elohim, which is his (Philo’s) 
Kiipio?. 

And our point, let us distinctly recall, is literary colour. 
We are not discussing here (at this place) the history of the 
doctrine at the philonian stage, but the strange question of 
philonic influence upon the authors of the Avesta, even of 
the old Avesta, the Gathas.^ 

In this light we do not care where or how Philo arrived 
at his Soi/a/at?, except to look for the traces of this 

origin in what was said to he its echo. 

But, again, where is the ^acrtXiKij taken to represent 
‘ metals,’ for which Khshathra came to be used some- 
times, even in the later but still genuine Avesta, and in 
the later Zoroastrianism almost predominantly ? And with 
these three, or (with the wv dragged in) with these four, 
even such a halting analogy as might be supposed to exist 
comes utterly to an end, the &i/ being before all of them the 
flimsiest representative of its impossible successor ; for the 
wv was, of course, the ‘being,’ but still the ‘non-existent* 
God’ (sic). What parsi would like that said of Ahura ? 

The iXew?, “in accordance with which the Creator 

is tender toward His own creatures,” should correspond to 
, hut u) dniuiti is thought to he a feeling of reverence 
from the creature toward the Creator by some, and by others 
(so better) it is rendered ‘ zeal ’ ; while at the next stage in 
the historical development it represents the earth, owing to 
the just sanctity of early agriculture ; for, as I would hold, 
the of aramaiti is the ar ‘ to plough,’ cf. amtnmi, etc., and 
armnaiti was originally perhaps the ‘ploughing zeal.’ This 


^ Cf. Philcb. 30, C. : oukoDv iv ufv a x » ^ » 

^<^i\iKhv h\yoyv . . Seea^oHirsMo* 

^ considered these suo-o-eitions as to the later 
Taatlr! H nh nlToT arb^irnot ataU worth 

Bombay, that I enter upon it. ' l“teriouslTfear ^ 0^1 ^ 

giving it the dignity of a discussion. ^ ^ encourage the view by 

’ He was amonq; other things j l ,, 

1,425, quoted by Heinze.'’ tT'raere and nowhere ; see J)e confus. 
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may shock some tastes, but we must endeavour to freshen 
our suggestions, and explain this idea of the ‘ earth.’ Where 
does the ‘Swafitf’ r] tAew? represent any such object? It 
comes direct from the Jewish IXaa-rripiov (mercy -seat) ; where 
is there a trace of this in its supposed descendant ? 

Siegfried justly thinks that the tXeto? was included under 
the ‘ goodness ’ of the ‘ formative power ’ ; see the abstracts 
applied to this latter concept as cited above. And I for 
one, among others, have little doubt that Philo was merely 
spinning ' out the number of the ‘ cities ’ to the required 
‘six’ (by no means ‘seven’), and that his lAew? has no 
significance in the supposed analogy. Then, as to the 
vofjiodeTiKp, the ‘legislative power,’ it hardly deserves more 
notice, being clearly an after-thought included under the 
^aaiKnfr], which itself only by an error (see above) was 
made so ‘ legislative.’ 

Yet it should correspond to Jiaurvatdt, ‘ healthful weal, 
freedom from illness,’ the supreme desire of so many then 
as now. Still more pointedly, let us ask : “ What has 
‘ legislation ’ to do with ‘ water ’ ? ” Even supposing that 
they thought of ‘ water ’ as a source of health, hydrostatics 
at that period did not occupy the attention of governments 
local or more general ; but the haurvatut of the date of 
Philo was most used for ‘ water.’ 

Where is the point of junction? The last Bvvafii^, the 
Koffpoii vorjToi {Be con/iis. ling., 1,431), seems to be intended 
to include all the other five retrospectively a parte post (so), 
as the deto? Xd 709 included them prospectively a parte ante 
(so), who would ever assert that ameretatdt, even if it were 
otherwise fully in analogy, included all its preceding colleagues. 


‘ And let us never forget that the powers in general ‘ streamed forth from 
Ood,’ sometimes just as ‘light’ does. They were, as elsewhere, viewed ‘ infinite.’ 
Zeller, for one, attaches little importance to this sixfold or sevenfold delineation ; 
see p. 369 on PhUo. He dwells upon the two first only, the TroirjTi/c^ and the 
ficL<rt\iK^, with the \6yos between as a bond ot union, to which last Heinze 
justly takes exception. The A6yos was indeed a bond uniting those two most 
prominently, and as ‘ a bond ’ he is momentarily spoken of as intermediate ; but 
it is inconceivable that I’hilo could have meant to refer to the logos as occupying 
an inferior position even just here. 
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And what has the KoeTfiOi vo-qrot; to do with ‘deathless 
long life,’ the hope to ‘ live a hundred autumns,’ as we have 
it in the other lore (the Veda) ? And what has the ‘ ideal 
world’ to do with fuel? For ameretafdt actually means ‘fire- 
wood ’ in certain places in the later but still genuine Avesta, 
just as haiirvatdt means ‘ water,’ and both are used together 
in this sense in the peculiar dual construction. 

Yet, supposing for a moment that a relation existed, what 
could that prove ? This thought of an ‘ ideal world ’ is 
pretty nearly universal in religions. I would even volunteer 
to hunt up analogies ; if there is none between the ‘ ideal 
world and ‘ good old age,’ or ‘ firewood,’ there certainly is 
many a trace of an ‘ ideal world ’ in the Avesta. Recall 
our very striking stmimim bomtm at Y. xliii, 2, the ‘ better 
than the good ’ ; see also the state called ‘ best mind ’ at 
Y. XXX, 4, which gave the persians their name for heaven 
as the ‘ best.’ 

If we understand Philo’s Kocfioi voqToi as an ideal state 
free from illness, thirst and hunger, etc., there was indeed 
enough of it in the Avesta, as in ev'ery religion of the kind. 
But we are looking for definite analogies as signs of parentage 
and these should be incisive and unmistakeable ; and the 
/too-/to 9 poqToi had none such with the 6th or 7th amesha, 
‘immortal, amerefatdt. It is in spirit a thoroughly platonic 
concept. These ‘six’ cities, or ‘seven’ if you wall, have 
absolutely nothing to do with the xAvesta either as cause 
or as effect, except in so far as the Avesta, in common with 
the Veda, and more closely than the Veda (because 
geographically nearer), exercised an original influence upon 
the entire Greek development through the school of 
Heraclitus as well as otherwise. In fact, as Zeller says 
(see above), of all these six or ‘ seven ’ Bwdfiei^ only the 
two which correspond to the ‘ goodness ’ and ‘ might ’ of 
another passage have significance as united by the logos, 
De cheuib., 112 D., 144 M. Qu. in Gen. i, 67; iv 2 etc. 
(Zeller’s figures ; see Siegfried) ; cf. also the ‘ goodness 
and seventy’ of God in Romans, xi, 22 ff. ; see also 
ix, 22 ff. 
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The eschatology of Philo is, of course, fully developed iu 
many respects, as much so as that of the Avesta, if not as 
much so as that of the New Testament. He lived at the 
very moment when Jewish thought was ripe for the logos 
of St. John.^ His remarks about these symbolical cities of 
refuge are very evangelical in the moral-spiritual sense. 
They (the cities) are “ in every way beautiful as refuges for 
souls that are to be saved, having the best of walls.” “ They 
are effectively useful and philanthropic, for they arouse men 
to hope for the good.” “ He (God or the author of the 
Numbers) urges the fleetest to make breathlessly for the 
highest city (i.e. the furthest in the territory of grace), the 
6 elo^ Xdyo?, that, drinking of this fountain (sic) of wisdom, 
he may find eternal life as his reward in place of death.” 
Here we have ‘ eternal life,’ as in the Avesta ; but the idea 
was by that time entirely Jewish also, and, if we must take 
notice of it, it should belong to ameretatat, ‘deathless long 
life,’ and not to an asha like this 0 etos X670?, nor, indeed, to 
a fohu manah ; whereas, against the ameretatat of the Avesta, 
we had the utterly dissimilar Koa^^ vorjro^ (see above) . 

The “ sinner not so fleet was to try to reach the next 
highest or ‘ farthest ’ city, the iroirjTiKr} Avhich 

Moses called God ” (see above) ; “ for when a man com- 
prehends that the ‘ all ’ has been created, he acquires 
a great possession of good, and this good is the under- 
standing, or knowledge, of the one who has made him. 
And this immediately persuades the created thing to love 
the one who has brought him into being.” I am not 
aware that the ‘good mind,’ I'ohumanah, was particularly 
speculative ; its interior sense was pietistic, or moral, at 
best orthodox ; though Philo’s wording here is well enough 
in point if we wish to trace analogy, but see what has been 
said above. “ The sinner flying from vengeance, but still 
less swift (than the one in the state just mentioned), has the 
‘ sovereign power ’ as his city of refuge, the ^acriXiKt] 8vPafii<;, 
so Philo proceeds ; for by the fear of his ruler a subject is 


* Whether it appears so early, or whether later. 
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admonished ; even if as a child he is not admonished by his 
father’s kindness, still this fear will do him good.” This 
is all excellent and sufficiently near the New Testament, 
cf. St. Paul’s “ behold, therefore, the . . . ‘ severity ’ of 

God,” but it bears no literary resemblance to anything in the 
Avesta, certainly not to the migrations in the Vendidiid, 
which present a picture totally dissimilar (see above). The 
“ stiU slower fugitive is to head for the Stva/iK tAew?, which 
enjoins what we should do and forbids what we should not 
do, for he who understands that the Deity is not implacable 
but benevolent will repent of his sin, influenced by the 
hope of pardon.” Here we have St. Paul’s “ (Behold the) 
goodness ... of God.” 

Once more very excellent, but not exactly dramaiti, which 
was ‘ zeal ’ in the old Avesta, and the ‘ earth ’ in the new. 
“ And he who accepts the opinion that God is a legislator, 
vofiodeTrj'i 0 ^ 60 ? (probably thinking of Tidrjut. as a root for 
6e6<;, which some might ridicule), obeying whatever he 
prescribes, will be blest.” All very well again, but not 
very similar to ‘ healthful welfare,’ the genius of good luck, 
plus the ‘waters.’ While the last of the fugitives will 
strive for the /coV/io? vot)t6<;, which Philo neatly defines as 
an “ escape from evils, if not, indeed, a participation in the 
more preferred advantages” (sic). This, indeed, is far 
enough from either ‘ long life ’ or our ‘ fuel.’ 

Above I have emphasized the very singular usage in 
accordance with which m/ia represents the ‘ people,’ 
vohumanah the ‘saint,’ etc. I did not mention at that 
point a similar development among the devices of Philo. 
These Surd/iei? are in a sense personified ; they are “ servants 
surrounding God’s throne,” they are “ ambassadors making 
known His will, they are mediators between Him and finite 
things.” And they are especially called ‘angels.’ This 
looks like the Amesha ; nay, they are actually called 
‘souls.’ The historians only accede cautiously to a true 
personification here, and Zeller, with Heinze, adds a last 
word in query as to whether Philo, or, indeed, his earlier 
greek master, had really ever reached a full idea of 
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personality at all (as understood under the usual terms) ; 
surely the ‘ soul of the world ’ was not a person. But 
what of the analogy ? Beyond any question it exists. 
The Aniesha Spenta are first abstracts expressing the 
quality of the actions of the Deity, then those of His 
saints, and at the next stage they become archangels, and 
at a still later one the community and the saint, and finally 
the genii presiding over metals, over the earth, the waters, 
and plants. And what of this ? We must firmly answer as 
before that a similar hypostatisation, whether rhetorical (as 
a figure of speech) or positively believed in, was and is 
universal in every known or conceivable religion of the sort. 
Moreover, the entire body of the philonian and of the platonic 
concepts here is wholly excluded in one compact mass by the 
simple fact that the philonian logos was first introduced to 
bridge the supposed gulf between God and impure matter; for 
the idea of the impurity of material substance was abhorrent to 
the Iranian mind (see the Asiatic Quarterly Eeciew for July). 

And it is really time that we should close up this debate 
and recall at once what every freshman ought to know, 
which is that this process of personification, and the 
development of such ideas themselves as well, regularly 
appear as an inevitable growth in the sister lore. 

The Veda, far off in the Indian east, beyond all reach of 
Egypt, was near akin to the Avesta; nay, we might almost 
call it the same lore in its extreme south-eastern home. 
Everywhere there we have abstracts appearing, and every- 
where soon personified, not always all of them, but a great 
mass of them. Take the very adit yd with their ‘mother,’ 
as we might indeed so call it, or her. Aditi is first the 
abstract ‘unboundedness,’ ‘infinitude,’ ‘unfettered power,’ 
and then the ‘ mother goddess ’ ; so bhaga is ‘ good luck,’ 
and then personified; ddksha is ‘cleverness,’ and then the god 
of it ; dhqa is ‘ property,’ the ‘ sharing,’ and then its god, etc. 
So, where it is not the abstract, but a material object which 
meets us, rdruna is the ‘enfolding heaven,’ and then Vdruna 
its god; surya is the sun, and then Siiryu its goddess; 
agni is the fire, and then Agni its endeared protector. So, 
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also, where the word is first a common descriptive (of a living 
person), as miYrd ‘the friend,’ and Mitrd ‘the god’; aryaman 
‘the ally,’ and Aryaman ‘ the god,’ etc. 

And, to make an end of it, all of our Amesha Spenta, 
instead of being the recrudescence of Philo’s cities, are 
some of them even more familiar to the indian Yeda than 
to parts of the iranian book ; of course, as abstract there 
as here, in fact, sometimes not yet personified like those 
just named. 

The ritd of the Veda is the asha of the Avesta, as no one 
doubts, a true indo-iranian logos ; and it, or he, occurs close 
on three hundred times in the Veda and in its very ancient 
parts, say some of them as old as 500 to 800 years before 
Philo lived in the egyptian town. Kshatrd is Khshathra, 
and it occurs some forty-four odd times ; ardmati is drainaiti, 
and it occurs about eleven times, and often (as Sayana under- 
stood it) even of the ‘ earth.’ 8drvatati is haurvatat, and it 
occurs some score of times ; while tasumamas, which is voltu 
manah, is the name of a vedic seer. 

Here are all the Amesha Spenta, which some would trace 
to Philo’s cities. They thronged as household words (some 
of them) for centuries before even Plato, Philo’s real 
instructor, weaved his theories. 

There was no greek school in Egypt anywhere when 
indian rishis first sang these ancient names — see, too, how 
far away. The whole suggestion of philonian parentage 
or influence seems to be puerile in the extreme, unworthj' 
of the source from which it came — the slip of a gifted brain, 
preoccupied. The Avesta and the Veda are ancient sisters, 
and if Philo inspired the abstracts of the one, he inspired 
those of the other ; and this would be a clear ‘ reductio ’ 
to the ‘ silly,’ for it would be a ‘ reduction ’ to a joke. Both 
the iranian and the vedic concepts go back till they are lost 
in the mists of the ancient east ; and as far back as we can 
trace them they are wonderful indeed, some of the deepest 
and most beautiful that the human mind has reached. If 
it were not simple fact, it would indeed be hard to credit. 
And those which appeared in the iranian Veda (the Avesta) 
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became personified, just as those sister concepts did which 
I have named. Philo drank in his iranian lore from the 
pages of his exilic Bible, which recorded iranian edicts by 
Persian kings, and was itself half made up of jewish-persian 
history. Surely it is singular that so many of us who search 
the Scriptures should he unwilling to see the first facts which 
stare at us from its lines. The religion of those persians, 
who saved our own from an absorption (in the baby Ionian), 
is portrayed in full and brilliant colours in the books of 
the Avesta, because the Avesta is only the expansion of the 
religion of the sculptured edicts. The very bywords are 
strikingly the same, and these inscriptions are those of the 
very men who wrote the Bible passages.^ This religion 
of the Restorers was beyond all question historical!}' 
the first consistent form in which our own eschatology 
appeared.* 

Before the Exile the Jewish creed was very dim as to 
resurrection, immortality, forensic judgment, and all we hold 
most dear;® the people of Ragha (Rages, 'Pdya, etc.), whose 
name the alexandrians knew so well from their Tobias, lived 
and died under the strong personal influence of these beliefs, 
with other elements beside them so searching that we can 
scarcelv trust our eyesight as we read. Even the harsher 
features are recalled ; the very demon ^ of the Gathas figured 
in the tales of Philo’s youth. 

And these facts no serious expert will dispute. It is 
a case of simple record. The irano-vedic lore developed 
in Iran the first definite form of our own ideas as to the 
future state, according to the obvious data in the case. 
There are more traces of the doctrines named above, with 
heaven and hell, as orthodox Christians hold to them, 
in the texts of the Avesta than in all the pre-exilic books 


' Sceptics, indeed, might doubt the Scripture passages, but what sceptic can 
doubt the scrdptures ot Behistan, not that all they say is accurate. 

- Not that ours was derived from it, but only matured and ripened through its 
influence under the providence and will of God. 

’ See the dogmatik of the Old Testament. 

* ’AcrpoSoros is, however, really not more original than the hebrew form, 
though the book itself was probably first worked in greek. 
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combined ; and the history of Zoroastrianism is one living 
witness to their perpetuity. What, therefore, Philo believed 
about these doctrines, if indeed be believed at all, he got 
from his native documents, which in these respects are 
almost Persian lore, nearer to the Avesta, indeed, than they 
are to the tablets of Persepolis or the polished squares of 
Behistan. 
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Art. XXIIL — Archceological Discoveries in the Neighbourhood 
of the Nhja River. By M. A. Stein, Ph.D., M.R. A.S. 

Since efiPecting the exploration of ancient sites around 
Khotan and in the Taklamakan, of which a brief preliminary 
notice was given in the last number of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, I have moved eastward to Keriya 
and Niya. Certain indications had led me to look for 
archaeologically interesting remains in the desert north of 
the shrine of Imam Jafar Sadik, where the Niya River loses 
itself in the sands. The excavations I have been able to 
carry on there for the last three weeks have more than 
justified my expectations. 

Over an area of several square miles, once irrigated from the 
Niya River and still showing the traces of ancient orchards 
and poplar avenues, there lie scattered ruins of wooden 
structures, old dwelling-houses, and Buddhist monasteries, 
now half-buried in the sand-dunes. They have yielded an 
abundant supply of epigraphical and other relics, which are 
likely to prove of considerable importance, both for the 
Indologist and the student of early Central- Asian history. 

The largest and perhaps most interesting part of these 
finds consists of over half a thousand documents written 
on wooden tablets in the Kharoshthi script, peculiar to the 
extreme North-West of ancient India. The palaeographic 
features of the writing agree closely with those exhibited by 
the Kharoshthi inscriptions of the time of the Indo-Scythian 
or Kushana kings, who ruled the Punjab and adjoining 
regions during the first and second centuries of our era. 
Numismatic and other evidence helps to prove that this 
ancient settlement must have been abandoned about that 
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period. The language of the documents is an early form of 
Prakrit, similar to that which appears on the earliest known 
coins of Khotan with bilingual (Indian and Chinese) legends, 
and also in the famous fragments of an ancient birch-bark 
manuscript from Khotan called after that ill-fated traveller, 
M. Dutreuil de Khins. 

Owing to the cursive character of the writing and for 
other reasons, the thorough decipherment of these records 
will require much time and patient labour. The necessarily 
rapid examination I have so far been able to make of them 
suffices, however, to show the great variety and historical 
interest of the contents. Tablets containing correspondence, 
private or official, prevail. They are wedge - shaped or 
oblong, and of varying sizes. Very often they still retain 
the clay seals attached to them and the strings with which 
they were fastened. Ingeniously fitted covering tablets, 
which served the purpose of envelopes, bear the address or 
‘docket’ entries. Besides the mass of such tablets, there 
have come to light numerous tablets evidently containing 
Buddhist religious texts, prayers, votive records, etc. These 
tablets often unmistakeably imitate in shape the traditional 
form of Indian palm-leaf manuscripts, and accordingly show 
a respectable length, in some instances close on three feet. 
In addition, there has been found in the different buildings 
a mass of miscellaneous ‘ papers ’ (to use an anachronism), 
with memoranda, accounts, and similar contents. Many of 
the tablets bear exact dates, the years being indicated with 
reference to different reigns. 

The great majority of the tablets, having been buried 
sufficiently deep in the sand, are in a state of very fair 
preservation. Only those uncovered by the fierce Summer 
storms have been bleached or withered. The use of wood 
as writing material is attested in India by references in 
very old texts, but only the extreme dryness of a Central- 
Asian desert could preserve for us these earliest specimens. 
Previous to the introduction of paper (of which not even 
the smallest scrap has turned up at this site), wood was 
undoubtedly the most readily available material in the 
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region north of the Karakorum mountains, where the 
import of both palm - leaves and birch - bark from India 
must have been comparatively expensive. 

But from one ancient rubbish - heap particularly rich 
in documents of all sorts there has come to light 
another writing material little suspected among a Buddhist 
and Indian - speaking population. About two dozens of 
Kharoshthl documents on parchment, mostly dated and 
apparently of official nature, prove that the Buddhists of 
this region had as little objection to the use of leather 
for writing purposes as the pious Brahmans of old Kashmir 
had to the leather bindings of their cherished Sanskrit 
codices. 

The use of an Indian language in the vast majority of the 
documents discovered, when considered together with the 
eminently secular character of most of the latter, affords 
a striking confirmation of the old local tradition, recorded 
both by Chinese and Tibetan authorities, that the Khotan 
territory was conquered and colonized at an early time 
by immigrants from the North-Western Punjab. But the 
finds offer at the same time equally convincing proof of 
that early assertion of Chinese supremacy and influences 
at Khotan of which those records tell us. In clearing the 
rubbish-heap already referred to, a series of small Chinese 
tablets was discovered, as well as a Chinese seal impression. 
If the former prove to contain dates, their evidence will be 
particularly useful. 

We have had already ample reason to assume that the 
direct or indirect influence of Greek art had spread far to the 
East from Bactria and the ancient Ariam or Afghanistan. 
But there is as yet little evidence available that would 
permit us exactly to fix the period of this influence. From 
this point of view the clay seals still found intact on 
a number of tablets are of great interest. One frequently 
recurring seal, apparently of an official, shows a well- 
engraved Pallas Athene, with shield and Aegis; another, 
and larger one, a seated Eros of good Greek workmanship. 
On others, again, appear well-modelled portrait heads, etc. 
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In the ruins of more pretentious dwellings numerous 
specimens have been found of decorative wood - carving. 
Their style shows a close connection with that of the so-called 
Graeco-Buddhist sculptures from the ruined monasteries of 
Yvsnfzai, or Gmulhurn, and the neighbouring trans-frontier 
tracts. These carvings, as well as the remnants of elaborate 
woven fabrics, still retaining their harmonious colours, attest 
the high development of local art industry. Household 
implements, samples of old pottery, glass and metal ware, 
and other finds of this kind will help to illustrate the 
culture which these regions, now partly overwhelmed by 
the desert, enjoyed about the commencement of our era. It 
was a culture mainly Indian, but bearing the impress of 
manifold influences, both from the Far East and the 
Classical West. 

Camp, Taklamakan. 

February 14, 1901. 
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1. The Sutra of the Bordek-bearer. 

Wurzburg. 

April 22. 

Dear Professor Rhys Davids, — It will probably not 
have escaped your notice that the “ Sutra of the Burden 
and the Burden - bearer,” which Professor de la YaUee 
Poussin, in his letter in your last issue (p. 308), refers to 
as quoted by the Pudgalavadins as an authority on their 
side, is actually to be found in our Pali Pitaka, at vol. iii, 
p, 25, of the Samyutta Nikaya. 

The manner in which this ancient sutta was appealed to 
by the opponents of the Bauddhas as being against the 
Bauddhas’ doctrine of the non-atman is very instructive. 

Far from being entitled, on the ground of this sutta, to 
consider the pudgala - vada as a genuine portion of the 
ancient doctrine, it is just the other way. For we have 
in it a proof that puggala in the sense of a soul {atta) was 
unknown to the author of the sutta. He uses the word 
quite clearly as referring simply to the five skandhas, and 
indeed states so in so many words. To him bhdra and hara. 
Burden and Bearer, form one inseparable unity, and the 
laying down of the Burden, that is of the skandhas, is 
synonymous and simultaneous with the laying down of the 
Bearer (Bharanikkhepana = haranikkhepana). 

Hddyotakara, in his use of the sutta, is guilty of what 
we call, in logic, a mbreptio . — Yours sincerely, 


j.k.a.s. 1901. 


E. Hardy. 

38 
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[M. Poussin lias already informed me, since lie wrote 
his letter, that he has found the sutra in the Samyutta. 
It has heen translated by Warren. 

The ‘ last words ’ of Uddyotakara, quoted by M. Poussin, 
seem to mean merely that, in his opinion (which, as Professor 
Hardy points out, is wrong), the conclusion to be drawn 
from the sutra is that one who denies the existence of the 
soul is heretic from the Buddhists’ own point of view. — Ed.] 

2. On a Passage in the Bhabra Edict. 

Gtcynfa, Cheltenham. 

April 30, 1901. 

Dear Professor Rhys Davids, — Permit me to point 
out that Professor E. Hardy, when writing his letter about 
the Bhabra Edict which appeared in our Journal for April 
last (p. 311), was to some extent misled by overlooking the 
amended reading and interpretation of the Bhabra Edict 
published by Messrs. Grierson and Senart in Ind. Ant., 
vol. XX, pp. 165-168 (1891). 

M. Senart, when writing in 1891, was able to avail 
himself of a rubbing taken by Dr. Burgess, and an 
imperfect rubbing taken by Dr. Hoernle. The amended 
reading, instead of dkeyam, is diseyani, but for the inter- 
pretation this is immaterial. The correction tarn ratave, 
instead of tai'itave, the form which Dr. Hardy discusses, is 
material, and supplies the needed infinitive to be constructed 
with alahami hakatii. M. Senart expressly notes that ratave 
“is equivalent to Sanskrit vahtum.” Tam corresponds to 
the relative e. Dr. Hardy’s ingenious identification of 
tavitave with thapetum thus disappears. M. Senart, in 1891, 
agreed with Dr. Hardy in regarding sadhariime as equivalent 
to saddharma. 

On the other hand, the principal point of Professor 
Hardy s contention, viz, his taking the words “ hevam 
sadhamme cilathitike hasatiti” as a quotation, seems, so far 
as I can judge, to be established, and is of considerable 
importance. — ^Youra truly. 


Vincent A. Smith. 
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3. A Buddhist Inscription in Swat. 

Gottingen. 

Mag 8, 1901. 

Dear Professor Ehys Davids, — In the last number of 
the Journal (pp. 291 ff.) Mr. E. J. Rapson has published 
the impressions of some inscriptions collected by Captain 
A. H. McMahon in Swat and the adjacent country. Among 
these there is one (No. 5) from a rock at Shakori,^ which, as 
recognized by Mr. Rapson, is written in Brahmi characters. 
Mr. Rapson states that “ nearly every uArsarfl can he read with 
more or less certainty,” and he has succeeded in deciphering 
the words sa[ih*'\skdra and niruddhyate ; “ hut,” he adds, 
” all attempts to give an intelligible translation of the whole, 
on this hypothesis, have hitherto been in vain, and Dr. Stein 
was of opinion that it was neither Sanskrit nor Prakrit.” 
I consider the task of deciphering this inscription not quite 
as hopeless as Mr. Rapson and Dr. Stein seem to think. 
I would read it : 

(1) anrt 3 'a^ vata sa[m*]skara utpadavya[ya*]- 

(2) dharmina[h [*] utpadya hi niruddhya[ih*3te® [tesam*] 

(3) vy[u*]pasama8 = sukham [1|*] 

This is the Sanskrit version of the famous Gatha found 
several times in the Pali canon (Mahaparinibb., p. 252 ; 
Samyuttan., Sagathav. 6, 2, 5, 6 ; Jat. 95) ; 

anicca vata sahkhara uppadavayadhammino | 
uppajjitva niruj jhanti tesam vupasamo sukho 1 1 

and, slightly difiFering, in the Kharosthi MS. of the 
Dhammapada * : 

anica vata saghara upadavayadhamino j 
upajiti nirujhati tesa uvasamo suho 1 1 


' This is Major Deane’s spelling of the name : see Up. Ind., vol. iv, p. 133. 

- Bead amtyd. 

^ Bead At niniddhijamte. 

^ See Senart, J.A., ix, vol. xii, p. 300 ; Ehys Davids, J.S.A.S., 1899, 
p. 428 ; Liiders, Gott, Jfaehr., 1899, p. 494. 
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The stanza seems to have enjoyed great popularity among 
the Buddhists of North-Western India. The Sanskrit 
version occurs, in exactly the same form, in another 
inscription at Shakori, edited, together with two similar 
inscriptions, by the late Professor Biihler in the Epigraphia 
Indica, vol. iv, pp. 133 ff. Although no facsimiles have 
been added to Professor Biihler’s edition, it is sufficiently 
clear from his description of the alphabet of those three 
inscriptions that it is about the same as that used in the 
present one. Here, also, we have the initial a with the 
cursive loop in the lower half of the left portion, the 
archaic na, the ra with the curve to the left at the lower 
end, the nia with the knob on the left, and the quite 
peculiar sa. Only the signs for na seem to show different 
forms. Professor Buhler speaks of “ two verticals, to each 
of which clings one half of the original upper bar,” whereas 
in the m of the present inscription the right vertical has 
no appendant at all, just as the ha does not show here the 
characteristical curve at the right vertical. Nevertheless 
there can be no doubt that the writins of the four 
inscriptions is practically the same, and that it is closely 
allied to the North-Western Gupta type, as stated by 
Professor Buhler. 

Although no historical information can be derived from 
these inscriptions, they are of some importance as possibly 
furnishing some clue to the deciphering of the numerous 
inscriptions ” in unknown characters ” discovered by Major 
Beane and Captain McMahon. Most of those epigraphic 
puzzles are rather short, and I think it not unlikely that 
some of them also may turn out to be such verses as the 
Buddhist monks engraved on the rocks at Shakori.— Tours 
faithfully, 


H. LilDEKS. 
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4. The Bhabra Edict. 

Wurzburg. 

May 20, 1901. 

Dear Professor Rhys Davids, — I am obliged to 
correct an error which slipped into my letter, “ On 
a Passage in the Bhabra Edict ” {J.R.A.S., 1901, pp. 311 
et seq.). Already in 1887, in an article published in 
the Journal Asiatique (ser. viii, t. ix, pp. 498 et seq.), 
M. Senart had recognized tavitave, or, rightly speaking, 
tarn Dafave, as he now reads, to be an infinitive dependent 
on alahami. M. Senart was himself so kind as to 
remind me of this error, regrettable, as I frankly confess. 
We must, of course, accept tam mtave {—tarn vattim) as 
a better reading, and accordingly translate “ I venture 
to adduce this (sc. word of the Buddha),” and so on. The 
difference in meaning between tapitave = thapetum and 
vatave — vatturn is here a very slight one. Since now a 
correlate to e = yani at the beginning of the passage is 
given, viz. tarn, the relative e needs not to be taken adverbially, 
whereas sadhamme and kot sa dhanitne suits the context, 
the former standing for mddhamrno, the latter for so dhammo. 
In this I disagree with M. Senart, and as to the words 
hevarn .... hasatiti, the interpretation I proposed 
is more in harmony with the whole tenour of our edict than 
Senart’s, to judge from his translation in the Journal 
Asiatique (l.c., p. 503) : “ Je juge utile de dire ces choses 
(de parler comme je fais dans mes inscriptions), afin que 
cette loi religieuse soit de longue duree.” — Yours truly, 

E. Hardy. 

5. The Translation of devanampiya. 

When pointing out in my article on “ The Authorship 
of the Piyadasi Inscriptions ” {ante, p. 485) that the 
predecessors of Asoka must have borne the title of 
devdnathpiya, because in Rock Edict VIII the plural 
devdnarhpiyd is used as a synonym of rdjdno, I unfortunately 
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overlooked a note published by M. Senart in the Indian 
A.ntiqnary for 1891 (vol. xx, p. 231), which shows that that 
distinguished scholar had to some extent anticipated my 
interpretation. M. Senart observes : — “ In the first line of 
this edict at Khalsi, Dr. Bu bier’s new materials allow him 
to read atikamtaih aintalani devanampiya vihalayatam nUrna 
nikhamisu ; at Kapur di giri, also, the true reading is 
devanampriya, instead of java jaraya^ It looks as if 
divanampiya corresponded here purely and simply to the 
rdjdno of Girnar and Dhauli.” 

But no room for doubt remains, as the comparison of the 
texts shows ; — 

Girnar. — Atikatam anitaram rdjdno tihdraydtdrn naydsu. 

Shahbazgarhi (Kapur di giri). — Atikratnani amtaram 
devanam priya viharayatra nama nikramishn. 

Mansera. — Atikratam anitaram devana priya viharayatra 
nama nikranmhu, 

Kalsi (Khilst). — Atikaintam amtalam devdnampiyd vihd- 
laydtani nama nikhamisu. 

Dhauli. — \_Ati\kamtam amtalam Idjdno vihdJaydtam ndnia 
. . . . khamdsa (sic, leg. nikhamisu). 

In each case the nominative plural, devdnampiyd or rdjdno, 
as the case may be, is construed with the aorist plural, 
naydsu or the synonymous nikramislm. 

May 16, 1901. y, Smith. 


6. The Date of Kumaradasa. 

Dear Professor Rhys Davids, — In his interesting article 
on the Janakiharana of Kumaradasa in the April number of 
this Journal, Mr. Thomas alludes to some five facts bearing 
on the author’s date ; his identification with Kumaradasa of 
Ceylon, a.d. 517-526 (p. 254), his friendship with Kalidasa 
(ibid.), his probable knowledge of the Kasik5vrtti (p. 266), 
the probable quotation in Vamana’s Kavyalahkaravrtti 
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(ibid.), and the clear reference in Rajafekhara (p. 253).^ 
He is inclined to accept the traditional date, and the 
difSculty re the Kasika, he suggests, may be solved by 
throwing doubt on I-tsing’s dating of that work (p. 267). 
As against this view I would suggest that the traditional 
date is inconsistent with known facts, and that the evidence 
at present available tells decidedly in favour of dating 
Kumaradasa in the period about 700-750 a.d. 

The identification with King Kumaradasa, or Kumara- 
dhatusena, seems to rest partly on the reading Anlsabhupasya 
in the colophon. But I learn from Don M. de Zilva 
Wickremasinghe’s Catalogue of Singhalese MSS. in the 
British Museum, p. xiii, that this part of the text is 
mutilated and doubtful, while Leumann^ shows the first part 
of the word is but a variant of atisaya°, the reading of the 
sanne, which, however, is palaeographically very like amki. 
Leumann, however, is, as Mr. Wickremasinghe has pointed 
out to me, quite wrong in reading the second part in the 
sanne as bhupasya. It is quite clearly bhutasya,^ and 
restoring atisayabhutasya, as we must do, we are rid of 
any reference to Kumaradasa as a king. Even if this 
were not the case, an Indian scribe who knew of the existence 
of a king of the same name as the poet would have little 
scruple in adding the epithet. Moreover, the identification 
will not suit the legend of the friendship with Kalidasa. 
The latest date of a Kalidasa is undoubtedly a.d. 472, as the 
Meghaduta, Raghuvainsa, and Rtusamhiira (which I assume 
to be his) are all very evidently plundered by Vatsabhatti in 
the famous Mandasor inscription.* Eor the upper limit we 
have only Jacobi’s astronomical and astrological data, which 
point to A.D. 350. As Kalidasa’s fame in a.d. 472 must have 
been great to have penetrated to a comparatively small town 
and a third-rate poet, we are justified in assigning him to 

1 The supposed quotation in Fatafijali (Peterson’s paper on Ksemendra’s 
Aucityavicaracarca) may safely be neglected in this regard. 

^ Vienna Orient. Journ., vii, 227-8. 

^ See Dharmarama’a edit., p. 305, footnote. 

* SeeBuhler, “Die indischen Inschriften,” p.72; Kielhom, Gott. Kachrichten, 
1890, p. 251 ; Macdonell, Sansk. Lit., pp. 321 sq. 
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A.D. 400 at latest. In any case, however, he could not have 
been the friend and contemporary of a king of a.d. 517—526. 

The legend, however, itself rests on the weakest possible 
evidence, though Gieiger ^ accepts it. Wickremasinghe, l.c., 
says that it first appears in the Perakumbasirita, a Singhalese 
work of the sixteenth century. To place any faith in such 
testimony is unwise : one might as well trust the Jyotirvida- 
bharana or the Bhojaprabandha, which are only a century 
younger. Still, if one had to choose, I should prefer this 
Kalidasa story, but it is not difficult to conjecture that it 
owes its origin to the fact of the use of the Raghuvamsa by 
Kumaradasa or to Rajasekhara’s verse. 

On the other hand, I think Mr. Thomas has fully proved, 
so far as the case admits of proof, that the poet knew the 
Kasika. But I-tsing clearly refers the death of Jayaditya, 
who is now held by Blihler and Bhandarkar to be the author 
of Kasika i-v, to a.d. 660 or thereby. To I-tsing’s accuracy 
Mr. Thomas objects that he states that Patanjali wrote 
a comment on the Kasika. It is, however, not quite clear 
whether this objection is justified. Max Miiller,^ quoting 
the translation as supplied to him by Takakusu, held that 
such an interpretation of the passage was not necessary, 
though quite possible. At any rate, we may point out that 
I-tsing’s date for Bhartrhari has proved most fruitful in 
clearing up the questions concerning Kumarilabhatte and 
Sankara, and has thereby established its right to be regarded 
as accurate.® As Bhartrhari is a grammarian, the argument 
from analogy is fairly strong. It may be added that a certain 
amount of confirmation may be derived from the newly 
settled date of Candragomin, the author of the Candravya- 
karana, whom Liebich ( Vienna Oriental Journal, xiii, 313-5) 
has shown from the example Ajayad Gupto B:unan’to have 
Hved circa a.d. 480. Now, Kielhorn {Indian Antiquarij, xv, 
183-5) showed that Candra was used by the Kasikavrtti; 


1 So also Hari Mohan YidvSbhusan, Joum. As. Soc. Bene i-sii i oio 
= “ India, what can it teach us r ” p. 347 
3 See Pathak’s articles, Jonmal of Bombay Branch E.A.S., xviu. 
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SO the latter cannot date before a.d. 500, and probably is 
considerably later. 

Is there anything to hinder our putting Kumaradasa 
about A.D. 680-700, allowing time for the knowledge of the 
Kasika to spread south ? The date of the Kavyalahkaravrtti 
of Varaana is a puzzle. Cappeller (“ Vamana’s Stil-regeln,” 
p. iii) attributed the work to the twelfth century, j,l)ut this 
date is now universally abandoned. An identification with 
the part author of the Kasika has no arguments in. its 
favour, and is rendered improbable prima facie by this case, 
where Kumaradasa seemingly knows the Kasika, including 
Vamana’s part (vi-viii), yet is quoted by Vamana. We 
may therefore accept the date, end of eighth century, under 
Jayapida of Kasmir, a.d. 779-813, proposed by Biihler, 
Kasmir Report, p. 65.^ The matter, of course, would be 
further complicated if we were to accept Bhandarkar’s^ view 
that Vamana is long subsequent to Jayaditya, or Stein’s® 
opinion that the Kasika belongs to the eighth century, but 
these opinions, I think, are in themselves improbable, and 
are not supported by any evidence of weight. 

At any rate, Kumaradasa is anterior to a.d. 900, as he 
is known to Rajasekhara.^ That the Rajasekhara of the 
memorial verses is really the poet, is neatly proved by 
Mr. Thomas, who has pointed out probable borrowings of 
words in the Balaramayana (p. 268). This fact may have 
important bearings on the very difficult Kaviraja and 
Dhananjaya problem. 

We seem, therefore, to be left with a.d. 650 and a.d. 800 
as the limits of date possible, and perhaps we may fairly 
assign the poet to a.d. 700—750. But though I think the 
evidence for the traditional date worthless, I feel the 
insecurity of the basis on which I have founded the new 
date so deeply that I venture to suggest to Mr. Thomas 


■ Cf. Piscliel, Rudrata, pp. ,^22 sq., whose objections to Biihler’s view 
seem weak. 

- Report, 1883-1884, p. 58. 

^ Jammu Catal., pp. xix, xx, who dates Jayapida thirty years earlier. 

^ For his date see £p. Ind., i, pp. 170, 171. 
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that he vrould be conferring a real benefit on students of 
Kavya literature if he would seek for evidence to settle 
the position in literary history of a poem so unique and so 
interesting. But I think, at any rate, we must be very 
jealous of any efibrt to dispute any of our established dates, 
like that of the Kasika, in favour of dubious legends. 

My best thanks are due to Mr. Wickremasinghe for much 
information regarding the Singhalese tradition.' — am, yours 
truly, 

A. Berriedale Keith. 

Oxford. 

May 4, 1901. 


He has pointed out to me that it is a priori improbable that the first 
Ceylonese-Sanskrit work known should be a .crraminatical Kavya, and that the 
later date suits the literal*)' history of Ceylon best. 
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F. Pkaetokius. IJeber die Herkunft der Hebraeischen 
Accente. 54 pp. (Berlin, 1901.) 

The origin of the Hebrew accents has more than once 
taxed the ingenuity of scholars, but every attempt to solve 
the mystery of their invention or to fix the date when 
they were first introduced into the text of the Bible, or 
even to determine the value and character of each of the 
signs, has thus far baffled every investigator. Any attempt 
that is made to solve this mystery, especially when 
proceeding from a new point of view altogether, must be 
welcome, although I am bound to state from the very start 
that this latest attempt has left the position exactly where 
it was before. A few scholars, who had access to very 
ancient texts of Greek Lectionaries, containing portions of 
the Gospels and forming a part of the Liturgy, had noticed 
that in some instances these texts were endowed with peculiar 
signs, partly in black and partly in red ink. Among the 
more recent, Thibaut had been enabled to throw some 
light on these signs, which, following the example of 
Tzetzes, are called ekphonetic Heums. Starting from the 
material collected by these and other scholars in the history 
of mediaeval Greek music, and making use of a rare Greek 
Lectionary with such Neums, Professor Praetorius, well 
known for his masso retie studies, has subjected these signs 
to a new investigation, the gist of which is the following : — 
That the black marks stand for the punctuation of the Greek 
texts, that is, for the syntactical division of the verse, 
according to its internal meaning ; whilst the red signs mark 
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a certain modulation of the voice in the recitation. The red 
marks never contradict the division made by the black marks, 
and therefore they must be looked upon as an indication to 
the reader how to raise and how to lower his voice, and 
how to impart to his reading a musical cantilation, but they 
do not stand for a full musical note with a well-defined 
sound. They are expected to assist in the true interpretation 
of the text, by a kind of musical rendering. They stand as 
a rule in pairs, marking off the beginning and the end of 
a sentence or a part of a sentence, and when a phrase consists 
of only one emphatic word, this may have both signs. 

I do not wish to enter now into a discussion of the 
musical value which Professor Praetorius gives to these 
signs, for he has evidently never heard the lessons read 
in the Greek Church, but his investigations into these 
Greek Neums lead up to conclusions which he draws 
therefrom in order to propound a theory as to the origin 
of the Hebrew accents. According to Professor Praetorius, 
the Jews have simply taken over these very signs, and 
very soon forgetting their origin, and that they were signs 
copied from the Greek Gospels, they incorporated them 
into their own sacred texts, though they modified them 
from time to time. He goes even further, and says 
{p. 42) that the Jews did not read their sacred texts 
with their usual cantilation before the beginning of the 
Middle Ages. He gives no indication of the source of this 
startling information. He points out further that the Jews 
alone among the Semitic nations have marked the word 
accent, but that they have not used specially designed 
signs serving exclusively that purpose. That they, more- 
over, have taken indiscriminately all the manifold signs 
found in the Greek texts, in which there are in fact 
three different signs, one the accent standing over the 
word, the other the punctuation or black, and thirdly the 
red Neums. According to Professor Praetorius, the Jews 
have mixed all these up and formed their system therefrom. 
He then proceeds to identify some of the Biblical accents 
with these mediaeval Greek Neums. 
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The theory as it stands is, however, untenable. My 
view is diametrically opposed to the one propounded by 
Professor Praetorius, who overlooked a fact of decisive 
importance. These red Neums occur only in Lessons from 
the Gospels. Why should the Church have invented 
a peculiar system of notation for the recitation of Biblical 
texts, and limit that notation only to such texts ? The 
reason cannot be found in any internal necessity. In 
inventing this notation, the Church must have followed 
an example which was considered to be sacred and of old 
standing. It is a significant fact that these Neums are 
not found in any manuscript of the Gospel as such, but 
only and solely in the Lessons in the Liturgy, when 
they are read in the Church in the same manner as the 
Hebrew portions of the Bible are read in the Synagogue. 
The example which the Jews set has been followed on 
more than one occasion by the Church, and Jesus Himself, 
as well as St. Paul, read portions of the Bible in the 
Synagogue, as recorded in the Gospels and in the Acts of 
the Apostles. The example is sure to have been followed 
from the very first days of Christianity, and if the Lessons 
were read from the beginning in Greek, either in Hebrew 
with Greek letters or in Greek translations, it is not at all 
unlikely, nay, it is almost certain, that they would be read 
like the originals in the Hebrew form, and that graphical 
signs would also, in time, be introduced into the text, in 
order to make their reading as much like that of the Jews 
as possible. It is their traditional cantilation which has 
been retained also by the Church. And what is more 
natural to assume, then, that as soon as the Jews invented 
signs for marking the peculiar modulations of the voice, 
the Greek Church, which has preserved to a certain extent 
the same way of reading the scripture as that followed by 
the Jews, would borrow and incorporate some of those signs 
into the Lectionary ? These red Neums introduced into 
the Greek Lessons are, then, nothing else but an imitation 
of the Hebrew accents, and of the manner in which the 
Jews read the sacred texts in their Iiiturgy. The older 
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Greek signs of prosody have been put under obligation by 
the Church, and they have been adapted as best they could 
to this new use. New names had to be invented which are 
not quite easily understood from the point of view of 
pure classical Greek, and only through the comparison with 
Hebrew counterparts the meaning of some is made more clear. 

There is, moreover, one profound difference between these 
two systems, which shows, that the Greek must have been the 
younger, and that is, that the number of signs is much 
smaller and the use of the signs more simple and transparent 
than is the case with the Hebrew. In the Hebrew every 
word has at least one sign and often two, but the red 
Neums in the Greek texts stand merely at the beginning and 
end of the sentence. The Christians were satisfied with 
following the general outlines of the Hebrew mode of reading, 
and fewer signs sufficed. Not being an organic growth, it 
soon fell into desuetude, and even the names of the signs had 
to be rediscovered in quite recent times. The simplification 
is, as a rule, a later stage of development out of a more 
complex system. It is impossible to admit for one moment 
that the Jews would have borrowed anything from the 
Church, and still less that they would introduce anything 
into the Synagogue that was a direct copy and imitation from 
the Gospels. It is in Palestine that we find the earliest 
traces of accents, and it is sufficiently well known how 
bitterly hostile the followers of the two religions were to one 
another, how strained the relations were, and that in fact no 
intercourse existed between Jew and Gentile. It is contrary 
to every experience to assume the possibility of Jews 
connecting with the sacred text of the Bible any sign or 
dot or tittle borrowed from the Nazarenes, and from the 
Gospel to boot. 

The accents are much older than has hitherto been 
believed. No ancient Biblical codex has yet come to light 
that does not have accents and rudimentary elements of 
Massoretic glosses round it. I may mention that the 
peculiar K^on and the point high up the line noticed by 
Professor Praetorius occurs also in some ancient Hebrew 
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fragments of the Cairene Genizah, but not in Biblical texts. 
Far, therefore, from imitating, the Jews set the example, 
and the Biblical accents, whose origin remains still 
a mystery to he solved, give the clue to the Greek ITeums 
of the Lectionary. A finer appreciation and a better 
understanding of the musical value of these Neums can 
be obtained only by comparing them with the systems 
prevailing among the Jews. I say deliberately systems, 
because it is a fact, which is not sufficiently well known, that 
these accents are not read uniformly by the Jews all over the 
world. The Sephardim seem to have retained three different 
systems of reading the accents in the various portions 
of the Bible. They read them in the Pentateuch with 
a totally different cantilation from that of the accents in the 
Prophets ; and the Books of the Hagiographa, when used in 
the Liturgy, are read to a different tune altogether. The 
Jews, who live in what was once the old Byzantine empire, 
also read some of the accents, like the Athnach, differing 
from the Jews in the West. 

The importance of the work of Professor Praetorius lies 
in the fact that it has opened up a new field of investigation, 
though I have been forced to reverse the process of reasoning 
followed by him and to assert, by means of the very proofs 
adduced by him, that the similarity between the Greek and 
the Hebrew notation is due to the borrowing of the former 
from the latter. It is incidentally one of the most weighty 
arguments for the extreme antiquity of the signs for 
cantilation in the public worship, of the Hebrew text, as well 
as of the Greek Gospels. 

M. Gastee. 

A History of Chinese Literature. By Herbert A. 
Giles, M.A., LL. D. (Aberd.), Professor of Chinese in 
the University of Cambridge, etc. (London : William 
Heinemann, MCMI.) 

This work, which belongs to the well-known series of 
“ Short Histories of the Literatures of the World,” edited 
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by Mr. Edmund Gosse, is a remarkable attempt to compass 
the voluminous writings of a lettered race of so many 
millions during some 3,000 years within an octavo volume 
of 450 pages. Professor Giles has fairly accomplished a task 
in which few, if any, would have succeeded so well. He 
has happily, as he remarks in the preface, devoted a large 
portion of the book to translation, thus enabling the Chinese 
author, so far as translation will allow, to speak for himself, 
and has generally given us his own skilful and accomplished 
version of the Chinese text, excepting in the case of a few 
passages quoted from Legge’s “ Chinese Classics,” which 
are always duly acknowledged. 

The huge size of Chinese works is often referred to in the 
pages before us. In the historical class, for example, the 
annals of the State have been recorded by official historio- 
graphers for more than 3,000 years, and one of the first 
duties of a new dynasty is to publish the history of its 
predecessors, compiled from these annals. Confucius, in 
his Ch‘iin ChHu, or Spring and Autumn Annals, gives 
a chronological record of the chief events in the State of 
Lu between the years b.c. 722 and 484. The annals of the 
other feudal states of the period are summarized in the 
Historical Record of Ssu-ma Ch'ien, of whose great work 
Professor Giles gives an appreciative account, with several 
specimens of his style. This ranks as the first of the 
Twenty-four Dynastic Histories, of which an imperial edition 
was published in 1747, bound up in 219 large volumes, 
showing together a record such as can be produced by no 
other country in the world. But this is nothing compared 
with the size of some of the encyclopaedias, such as the T‘u 
Shu Chi Ch‘eng, a profusely illustrated compilation in 1,628 
volumes of about 209 pages to each, issued early in the 
eighteenth century, which is now in the British Museum, 
and its prototype three centuries earlier in date, the 
gigantic encyclopaedia of Yung Lo, the third emperor of 
the Ming dynasty, which must have run to more than 
500,000 double pages. This last, the Yung Lo Ta Tien, 
was never printed because of the cost of the block-cutting. 
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and the last of the three manuscript copies that were written 
at the time perished by fire on the 23rd of June last year, 
when the Han-lin College was burnt to the ground during 
the siege of the British Legation at Peking. Mr. Lancelot 
Giles, one of the author’s sons, who went through the siege, 
wrote on the occasion as follows : — “ An attempt was made 
to save the famous Yung Lo Ta Tien, but heaps of volumes 
had been destroyed, so the attempt was given up. I secured 
vol. 13,345 for myself.” 

This voluminous literature is mainly classified by Professor 
Giles into five principal periods; — The classical period of 
the canonical books, which were arranged by Confucius in 
the fifth century before Christ ; that of the Han dynasty 
(b.c. 200 -a.d. 200), when historical writers and classical 
commentators especially fiourished; that of the T'ang dynasty 
(a.d. 600-900), distinguished for its poetry ; that of the Sung 
dynasty (a.d. 900-1200), when philosophy occupied the 
attention of the principal writers ; and, finally, that of more 
recent times, when a taste for the drama appeared, novels 
came into vogue, and belles lettres were cultivated, while the 
works of the older writers were collected into encyclopaedias 
and concordances compiled to supply phrases for modern 
authors, whose chief aim is to fashion an elegant mosaic 
with bricks moulded by their predecessors. 

The reader may gather a good idea of Chinese character 
from the translations of poetry which are so liberally 
provided. One of the earliest relics is a husbandman’s 
song of the halcyon days of old, but just as true of the busy 
worker of to-day awaiting less troubled times : — 

“ Work, work ; — from the rising sun 
Till sunset comes and the day is done 
I plough the sod 
And harrow the clod. 

And meat and drink both come to me. 

So what care I for the powers that he ? ” 

Some three hundred rhymed ballads of times anterior to 
the sixth century b.c. have been preserved by Confucius in 
1901. 39 
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the classical “ Book of Odes.” Being chiefly of a simple 
rustic character, they give an attractive picture of the 
manners of the people ; and it is most unfortunate that 
early commentators should have started an extraordinary 
literary craze which affects to see deep political meanings in 
every line of the plain country-side ditties. A revolutionary 
aspiration, for instance, is vainly supposed to be hidden in 
the following little verse of a maiden’s song ; — 

“ If you will love me dear, my lord. 

I’ll pick up my skirts and cross the ford. 

But if from your heart you turn me out : 

Well, you’re not the only man about, 

You silly, silly, silliest lout ! ” 

A longer ballad (p. 15) relates the iniquity and disastrous 
results of a runaway match. The story, too long for insertion 
here, begins : — 

“ You seemed a guileless youth enough. 

Offering for silk your woven stuff: 

But silk was not required by you ; 

I was the silk you had in view.” 


The second line of this verse was quoted by a political 
economist of later times as a precedent for an issue of paper 
money, although it is extremely unlikely that the character 
pw used here could refer at such an early date to anything 
but hempen cloth, used in barter. The translator, perhaps, 
does not really endorse this theory in his note : — “ Supposed 
to have been stamped pieces of linen, used as a circulating 
medium before the invention of coins.” His further rendering 
of the ballad is fluent, but not quite ‘so terse as the original. 
A less skilful adapter, for instance, might hesitate to add 
• * line to eke out metre or rhyme, 

in t e fear of giving a new shade of sentiment to the 
meaning. 


Chinese poets are fond of referring to Nature, which is 
often sketehed with vividness and feeling. The extracts 
are perva e generally with a pensive, melancholy note of 
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personal alloy, although a more energetic, careless mood, 
suggestive of Omar Khayyam, is found in some of the 
pieces. There is a touch of Western drollery in this quip 
of Ch'eng Hao’s : — 

“ I wander north, I wander south, 

I rest me where I please . . . 

See how the river-hanks are nipped 
beneath the autmnn breeze ! 

Yet what care I if autumn blasts 
the river-banks lay bare ? 

The loss of hue to river-banks 
is the river-banks’ affair.” 


The literature of Chinese Buddhism is dismissed in a short 
chapter, but more space is devoted to Taoist writers. 
Professor Giles’ argument that the Tao Ti Ching might 
have been written by some other author than Lao Tzd, 
the founder of Taoism, is hardly convincing. It seems to 
depend chiefly upon a personal impression derived from 
a perusal of Ssd-ma Ch'ien’s short biography of Lao Tzu 
that he himself had never seen the book, although he gives 
a fair sketch of its scope and even records correctly the 
number of the words as being over five thousand. 

The book closes with some specimens selected from the 
inexhaustible supply of proverbs which Chinese always 
have on the tip of their tongue, among which occur : — 

A man thinks he knows, but a woman knows better. 

Nature is better than a middling doctor. 

A bottle-nosed man may be a teetotaller, but no one will 
think so. 

Stay at home to worship your parents; why travel afar 
to worship the gods. 

Long visits bring short compliments. 

The highest towers begin from the ground. 

Draw your bow, but don’t shoot. 

By many words wit is exhausted. 
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I will take waraing from the last, but venture to add 
a word to warmly recommend a study of this sympathetic 
sketch of an alien literature, if only on the ground that it 
comprises the intellectual work of a third of the human race. 

S. W. B. 

The Englishman in China during the Victorian Era, 

AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE CAREER OF SiR RuTHERFORD 
Alcock, K.C.B., I).C.L. Two vols. By Alexander 
Michie. (Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood 
and Sons, 1900.) 

The history of British intercourse with the Far East can 
be pleasantly gathered from three biographical works — 
Laurence Oliphant’s “R^arrative of Lord Elgin’s Mission to 
China and Japan,” Mr. Stanley Lane -Poole’s “Life of Sir 
Harry Parkes,” and Mr. Michie’s account of Sir Rutherford 
Alcock’s consular and diplomatic career. Mr. Michie’s work 
does not compare unfavourably with that of either of his 
distinguished predecessors. An old resident in China, he 
won his spurs as an author in his charming description of 
the “ Siberian Overland Route,” along which he was one 
of the first to travel before the new railway to the Pacific 
was even thought of ; and he has made his mark since as 
editor of the Peking and Tientsin Times, and a frequent 
contributor to influential papers and magazines on subjects 
connected with China, for which he is a recognized authority. 
Sir Rutherford has been fortunate in his appreciative 
biographer, and Mr. Michie no less happy in finding an 
occasion of relating the story of the Far East during his 
own residence there. As he says in the Preface : 

There was no other name round which these events could be so consistently 
grouped during the thirty years when British poUcy was a power in that part 
of the world. As Consul and Minister Alcock was so interwoven with the 
history of the period that neither the life of the man nor the times in which 
he liv^ could be treated apart. And the personal element renders his connection 
with Far Eastern afiairs particularly instructive, for, combining the highest 
executive qualite with a philosophic grasp of the problems with which he had 
to deal, he at the same time possessed the faculty of exposition, whereby the 
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vital relation between the theoretical and the practical sides of Far Eastern 
politics was made plain. The student may thns draw his lessons equally from 
the actions and the reflections of this great otficial. 

A remarkable instance of political foresight is quoted from 
a dispatch wzitten by Consul Alcock in 1849 (vol. i, p. 163), 
in which he indicates clearly the danger which threatened 
British interests from the prospective influx of Western 
Powers pressing through the doors which Great Britain 
might be constrained to open, until a “ struggle for 
superiority on the soil of China for exclusive advantages 
might he centred in Peking and embroil the whole of 
Europe in hostile relations.” A more accurate description 
of the state of affairs now existing could hardly be given 
than in this picture of the future, although it ignores the 
Power which is now assuming such an active part in the 
rearrangement of the Ear East. Germany, as Mr. Michie 
says, was not then even thought of as a world Power, but 
her entry on the stage has only added confirmation to the 
soundness of the predictions. 

Mr. Michie, although not a sinologue, is conscious of the 
glamour of Chinese antiquity when he writes eloquently : — 
“ Seen through the luminous haze of its classic history, China 
presents to the contemplative mind an object of reverence 
unlike any other existing State, for the thread of its 
continuity since the time before Abraham is unbroken. 
Grander than hewn stone or graven bronze, the monuments 
of China are written books, and a living race, the heir of 
all her ages, to be conversed with and interrogated.” 
Coming down to the present day, he gives (vol. ii, p. 263) 
an excellent sketch of the masterful statecraft of the 
empress-dowager, and of the changes in the succession of 
the ruling Manchu dynasty initiated by her. Her own son, 
the Emperor Tungchih, died in 1874, leaving no heir, 
whereupon the deficiency was promptly supplied by the 
resourcefulness of tbe empress-mother, who, as the widow of 
the Emperor Hsienfeng and co-regent, adopted a posthumous 
heir to that monarch to replace his own son. Her choice 
fell on the infant son of Prince Ch'un, the youngest 
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brother of Hsienfeng. The mother of the child was the 
empress-regent’s own sister, but she was ousted, so that 
the regent might by enthroning her nephew as her adopted 
child assure herself another long lease of power. The 
proceeding was irregular, there being two older brothers 
of Prince Ch‘un alive and having sons. It was, by the 
way, the grandson of Prince Tun, the elder of these two 
brothers, the youngest son of the notorious Prince Tuan, 
named P'uchun, who was made by decree early last year 
heir-apparent, as the reigning Emperor Kuanghsu can, for 
reasons well understood, have no natural heir. P'ucbun’s 
horoscope, however, is clouded by recent events, his chances 
of succession having been gravely compromised by his 
father’s machinations. 

The empress-dowager owes much to the practical statesman - 
ship of the grand secretary, Li Hung-chang, her confidential 
man of affairs in the outer world. An excellent photograph 
of him at the age of 50, taken by Mr. J. Thomson, is repro- 
duced in vol. ii, together with several of the contemporary 
mandarins. The illustrations are generally very good and to 
the point, but not always correctly labelled. Two of the 
group of three “ Chinese Women,” for instance, are really 
Manchu dames, as shown by their costume and coiffure, 
and the name of Monseigneur Mouly should not be spelt 
» Mouilli.” 

A good serviceable map is appended to the second volume, 
well up to date. But space is not available for an extended 
review of such an important work, and it only remains to 
recommend its early perusal and careful study. The events 
in the past leading up to the present crisis are indicated 
in due order, and for the future in the author’s concluding 
words : “ Of all the legacies which the nineteenth bequeaths 
to the twentieth century, there is none more portentous than 
that of the sick giant of the Ear East.” Sir Robert Hart 
says ” aged, not sick,” which may, perhaps, be a better 
diagnosis oi the case. 


S. W. B. 
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Le Livke de la Creation et de l’Histoire d’Abou-Zeid 
Ahmed ben Sahl el-Balkhi, publie et traduit d’apres 
le manuscrit de Constantinople, par M. Cl. Huart : 
tome deuxieme. (Publications de TEcole des Langues 
Orientales Vivantes. Paris : Leroux, 1901.) 

The first part of tbis important work has been already 
noticed at pp. 159-161 of the J.K.A.8. for January, 
1901, and the second instalment thereof, containing the 
remainder (chs. vii-ix) of the first volume of the original 
MS. (preserved in the Library of Damad Ibrahim Pasha 
at Constantinople, and dated a.h. 663 = a.d. 1265), now lies 
before us. The three chapters which it comprises treat 
respectively of the Creation of Heaven and Earth and all 
that therein is ; of the Appearance of Adam and his 
posterity ; and of the Troubles of the Last Time, the 
End of the "World, and the Resurrection. These three 
chapters, in brief, as M. Huart says, are “consacres a la 
cosmologie, a la psychologie, et a Peschatologie, telles qu’on 
les entendait dans les ecoles du monde musulman au milieu 
du X® siecle de notre ere”; and though the views of the 
orthodox theologians of Islam on these topics are often 
crude and grotesque to the last degree, a knowledge of 
them is indispensable to the student of Muhammadan 
thought, history, and literature, so that we have no right 
to call this volume less important than its predecessor, 
though it is assuredly less interesting, while the portion 
of the work still to come promises far to surpass what has 
yet appeared. 

The authorship of this book is, as M. Huart admits 
(pp. ix-x), doubtful on several grounds, but chiefly on 
account of two references made to it by ath-Tha‘dhbi in 
his History of the Kings of Persia, recently edited, with 
a French translation, hy M. Zotenberg (see J.R.A.8. for 
January, 1901, pp. 161-164), where it is ascribed to 
a certain Mutehhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi, resident at Bust 
in Sistan, who is not otherwise known to us. This 
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ascription, dating from the beginning of the fifth century 
of the hijra, evidently carries greater weight than that of 
the seventh century manuscript, or of the ninth century 
writer Ibnu’l-Wardi, especially when made by so eminent 
a writer as ath-Tha‘alibi ; and M. Huart seems disposed 
accordingly to reconsider his views on this subject, though 
he still allows al-Balkhi’s name to stand on the title-page. 

Although the views set forth in this book are in the main 
those of the orthodox Muslim theologians, constant reference 
is made to the beliefs of other Muhammadan sects and 
schools, of the ancient philosophers, and of non-Muslims, 
not only the Jews and Magians (these are constantly cited, 
often from oral communications made to the author by their 
priests: cf. pp. 4, 50, 54, 67-68, 87, 88, 111, 131-13^ 138, 
141-142), but also the heathen Arabs (pp. 110—111), the 
Manichseans, or ‘Dualists’ (pp. 20, 131), etc. As regards 
the characteristic doctrine of the Manichseans concerning 
the Moon as a Ship which conveys the Light emancipated 
from the Darkness back to its source (cf. Fliigel’s Mani, 
pp. 57, 89—90, 225—226, etc.), it is interesting to observe 
that the author read this in what he calls “ the Book of 
the Khurramiyya ” — a term properly applicable first to the 
followers of Mazdak, and later to those of Babak and 
other similar pseudo-prophets of early Muhammadan times. 

The points of interest suggested even by a hurried and 
perfunctory perusal of this volume are too numerous to be 


discussed at length, but we may specially notice the astro- 
logical details on pp. 13-15 ; the account of the Celestial 


Cock (p. 11); c„.pia.iiai,iou 01 tne plurals ot ‘Jiast 
and ‘West’ occurring in the Qur’an; 

the remarks on the Siifis (especially Bayazid of Bistam 
and Husayn b. Mansur al-Hallaj) on pp. 80-82; and the 
superstition connected with the Mandrake (p. 67). Allusion 
18 often made to theories (e.g., that the apparent revolution 
of the heavens is really due to the revolution of the earth, 
p. 38 ; that the souls of the damned are eventually 
annihilated, p. 198, etc.) which we are in the habit of 
regarding as much more modern, while the enlightened 
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views of the author as to the necessity of reconciling faith 
with reason may be judged from the following passage 
(p. 39) 

“ Grace a Dieu ! ce n’est pas nous qui serons entStes 
devant la verite et serons hostiles a ceux qui la poss^dent, 
ni qui considererons comme meprisables les sciences et les 
belles-lettres, bien que la religiosite s’imagine en avoir 
interrompu le cours, ainsi que I’etahlisseraent du mysticisme. 
II n’y a pas, pour la religion, de victoire plus grande que 
de rendre justice a la verite et a ceux qui y ont droit.” 


Amongst the traditions as to the place whence the Mahdi 
will issue forth it is curious to find (p. 163) mention of 
Alamut, which, more than a century after this book was 
written, became the abode of Hasan-i-Sabbah, and the head- 
quarters of the Isma'ilis in Persia. 

Lastly, we cannot refrain from noticing a tradition ascribed 
to ‘All which offers a remarkable illustration of a very fine 
passage occurring near the beginning of the first book of 
the Mathnau'i of Jalalu’d-Din Rumi. This tradition runs 
as follows (p. 103) : — “ Lorsque I’homme dort, son esprit 
s’ allonge comme un til, de sorte que certaines de ses parties 
restent dans le dormeur, et c’est au moyen d’elles qu’il 
respire, tandis que d’autres vont se meler aux esprits des 
morts et restent au milieu d’eux jusqu’au moment du reveil, 
ou elleslui sont restituees.” Compare this with the following 
lines from the above-mentioned passage of the Mathmvci : — 
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I cannot forego the pleasure of appending the late Professor 
E. H. Palmer’s graceful paraphrase of these verses {Song of 
the Reed, p. 2-5) : — 

“ When morning’s beams illumine all the earth, 

And the bright eaglet plumes his radiant wings, 

Then, like the Angel who presides at birth, 

‘He who divideth Light from Darkness ’ brings 
The spirits back from their late wanderings ; 

But though He loose their bridles. He doth keep 
The spirits tethered b>/ mysterious strings 
Each to its body . — Such a mystery deep 
Lies in the thought of ‘ Death and his twin brother Sleep.’ ” 

We heartily congratulate M, Huart on the achievement 
of the first half of his work, and pray him not to keep us 
waiting longer than necessary for the remainder, which 
promises to be of even greater interest. 

E. G. B. 


Laukika-nyaya-’njai.th. a Handful of Popular Maxims 
CURRENT IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE, coUected by Colonel 
G. A. Jacob, Indian Staff Corps. (Nirnaya-sagar Press, 
Bombay, 1890.) 

There are few books which give the results of so much 
reading in so small a compass as this little pamphlet of some 
fifty pages. As its name indicates, it is a collection of those 
popular maxims, or, as Dr. Biihler called them, “ inferences 
from familiar instances,” which one hears so frequently in 
conversation with Pandits. Such are kaka-tallya-nyaya, the 
maxim of the crow which alighted on the palmyra-tree, and 
was instantly killed by one of the hard fruit falling on its 
head ^ used to indicate something startling and astonishing, 
like the bullet which ‘took’ Seth Bludso of Pike County 


‘ another version of the story in Burmese, in 

which a child resting in the .shade of a palmyra-tree is killed by a fruit falUno- 
on It, wluch had been loosened by a crow. See St. John’s Burmese Header, 
pp. 24 n. 
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“ ’twixt the eyes, and caused him much surprise.” Another 
familiar instance is the dehali-dipa-nyaya, the maxim of the 
lamp on the threshold, which gives light both inside the 
house and outside, and is hence an illustration of something 
which fulfils a twofold purpose, such as a negative between 
two clauses, which has the force of a negative to both. 
Similar collections have been frequently put together, the 
best known being found in Taranatha Tarkavacaspati’s 
Vdcaspatya, but we very rarely find in these any reference 
to the use of nydyas in actual literature. 

The great value of Colonel Jacob’s work is that at least 
one such reference is given for every maxim quoted. He 
has drawn principally from works on philosophy and on 
rhetoric, branches of Sanskrit literature which he has made 
peculiarly his own, and the modestly styled “ Handful ” is 
only one more example of the laborious care and love of 
accuracy for which its author is distinguished. 

The book is useful to others than Sanskrit scholars. In 
many cases these popular sayings are very probably older 
than the oldest Sanskrit, and, on the other hand, they have 
certainly survived in the modern vernaculars. Maxims 
founded on themes such as the crow and the palmyra, the light 
on the threshold, or the kdka-ksi-golaka are current at the 
present day in the speech of the folk of Hindostan — another 
instance of the unchanging East. The student of TulasI 
Dasa, or of Malik Muhammad, will find many an obscure 
passage illumined by this true dehalt-dipaka, throwing light, 
as it does, both upon the past and on the present. 

Every member of the Society heartily regrets the cause 
which has put a stop, we hope only a temporary one, to 
Colonel Jacob’s literary activity ; and one who has been 
through the same dark valley himself may be permitted to 
offer his sympathy, and to express the trust that the oculist’s 
skill may have as happy a termination in the case of the 
author of the “ Handful of Popular Maxims ” as it has had 
in his own. 


G. A. G. 
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Assyrian Deeds and Documents Recording the Transfer 
OF Proper I’Y, etc. By the Rev. G. H. W. Johns, M.A., 
Lecturer in Assyriology, Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
(Cambridge ; Deighton Bell & Co. London : George 
Bell & yons. 1901.) 

The second volume of the Rev. C. H. W. Johns’ useful 
and comprehensive work is a fit sequel of the first.^ It adds 
over 300 pages of inscription preceded by about 306 pages 
of introductory matter, dealing at length with the various 
kinds of contracts, their nature and value both historically, 
chronologically, and with reference to their bearing on the 
private life, manners, customs, etc., of the inhabitants, and 
tlie relations of the various classes of people to each other 
(landlord and tenant, partnership, family, the position of 
women, etc.), the whole being a mine of information, and 
an excellent basis for further research. To this are added 
chapters on the officials (“ Civil Service, Foreign Office, 
Army,” etc.) and the metrology, in which the labours 
of the various scholars who have interested themselves in 
this branch of the subject are summed up in a very 
useful way. 

The documents are treated of in all their bearings, as 
a man with unlimited time at his disposal and a sufficiency 
of space alone can do it. The sizes of the tablets, their 
various shapes, the styles of writing, the seal-impressions, 
the witnesses, whether they wrote their names themselves, 
etc., are all discussed, iluch information is given as to the 
way in w’hich tablets are written — a subject that (as may 
be just softly whispered) may turn out to be useful to 
anyone desiring to enrich himself at the expense of others 
by fabricating forgeries, though his success as a manu- 
facturer in this line would naturally be doubtful, aud the 
trade accompanied hy considerable risk. 

After speaking of the contents of the tablets, the author 
goes on to treat of the words used for the various classes of 

' Reviewed in the J.R.A.S., Octoher, 1898, pp. 893-897. 
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documents in Assyria and Babylonia. In the case of the 
common word for tablet, ditppu, its form and derivation are 
spoken of at length, and the matter left just where it was 
before — uncertain. It seems, however, to me that a further 
argument in favour of a root with D instead of T is 
furnished by the two forms which the author quotes, namely, 
duppu and tuppu. There is every probability that at first 
the usage of the characters of the Assyro - Babylonian 
syllabary took a certain time to become fixed, especially 
in the case of those characters representing a sound to 
which, in the Semitic Babylonian language, there was 
only an approximation. The forms haldtu for halatu, ‘ to 
live,’ satapu for satdpu, ‘ to judge,’ and others, probably 
originate from the time when the use of for hi had 
not yet become fixed. Thnu for temu is also common in the 
tablets of the time of the dynasty of Hammurabi, at which 
period we find also UhalUtu for liballita constantly. The use 
of the two forms duppu and tuppu, therefore, argues for the 
reading tuppu, unless there were two different words.^ 

After noticing other words for documents of various kinds, 
the author goes on to treat of the words used for the scribes 
who wrote them. The common word in Babylonia, and also 
in literary compositions in Assyria, is dupmrru or tupsarm, 
from the Akkadian duh-sara, ‘ tablet- writer.’ In “Assyrian 
Deeds and Documents,” however, the word used is aha. 
There is hardly any doubt that this word is Akkadian, 
having no connection with the Semitic abii, ‘father,’ and 
this being the case, it is possibly connected with the root 
ha, ‘to give, dedicate’ (Msu),^ a being either a simple prefix 
or else the word for ‘ water,’ the whole meaning ‘ one who 


' In favour of the latter theory, one of the tablets belonging to Lord Amherst 
of Hackney seems to bear testimony. In this inscription tu-uh-ba-am hi-pi 
occurs along with tu-up-pa-am u-ul te-hi-ip-pi-e-ma, apparently referring to 
the cancelling of some document, whilst, at the end, the writer says: me-hi-ir 
dub-bi-ia lu-bi-lam, “cause an answer to be sent to my letter,’’ meaning the 
tablet on which these words are written, to which dnbb\ must, therefore, refer. 
In Assyria, in later times, the word generally used for ‘ letter ’ is egiiiu, and 
aipiretii is also found. The Babylonian for a contract-tablet was kangu, for 
kanku, lit. ‘ a sealed document,’ from kanaku, ' to seal.’ 

2 The .Akkadian a-ba-ha is translated by kiUu, ‘gift,’ from the same root. 
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dedicates (toly) water/ or ‘who dedicates (by means of holy) 
water.’ If this be the case, it would be another example of 
the office of scribe being adopted by a class of priests, like 
the sittu or rittu of the Babylonian contracts (where, however, 
we ought probably to read sangu when it means ‘priest’). 
A similar formation to aha is in all probability azu, 
‘ physician ’ (Semitic asu, Syriac It seems to mean 

‘ one knowing water,’ probably medicines and potions. The 
money mentioned in connection with the seal or nailmark 
of the sellers of property was, Mr. Johns suggests, paid to 
the scribe on account of his obtaininsr ‘their seal,’ as the 
tablet has it. 

In the dating of these documents, the author notes that 
there is no clear indication of a day of rest or ‘sabbath.’ 
There was a marked abstinence from business, he says, on 
the 19th (this was a week of weeks from the Ist day of 
the foregoing month, hence its sacred character). The 
20th, he remarks, appears to be, after the Ist, the next 
most popular day for doing business. This was in all 
probability partly on account of the comparative cessation 
of business on the 19th, but principally because the 20th 
had been regarded, from ancient times, as a lucky day. 
This is seemingly referred to in a legend, now lost, to which 
might be given some such title as “The Sungod and the 
Birdcatcher. An extract from this is preserved on some 
fragments of a Babylonian scholar’s practice-tablet, as 
follows : — 

“The birdcatcher set his net, and approached the Sungod: 
‘ My Sungod, the 20 th day— thy day— make bright.’ ” i 

Both in the tablets of the dynasty of Hammurabi and 
in the contract-tablets of which we are now treating, the 
personal name Mar-hmu-eiraa, ‘ son of the 20th day ’ 

occurs not unfrequently, and shows in what estimation 
this day was held. 


^rfW^y,^Dec!f 1896^ ^’'oceediiigs of the Society of Biblical 
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An interesting point is the meaning of the expression 
ty >y-, generally transcribed GIS-BAR, for which various 
significations have been suggested — ‘ payment,’ ‘ yield,’ 
‘pledge,’ ‘tribute,’ ‘offering,’ ‘comptes au taux,’ ‘income 
from land,’ etc. The character »f-, however, has, as its 
primary signification, the meaning of ‘division,’ and the 
question naturally arises whether the compound may not 
have the meaning of ‘share,’ either of property, produce, 
money to receive, or anything else. Probably the rendering 
‘amount,’ in the general meaning of ‘portion,’ of a larger 
sum, would best suit the context in the majority of cases. 
The question is a complicated one, however, for the author 
shows that it occurs in very diverse contexts, and it is 
difficult to find a meaning which will suit them all. 

The large number of official titles is useful and instructive, 
as showing the nature of the administration and its methods, 
though we have still much to find out in this section of the 
study. Beginning with the Tartan, the highest official 
of the State, he treats of them aU in their order, with 
a considerable amount of caution, due to the difficult nature 
of the subject. In the matter of the hagiru, an official often 
mentioned, there is some doubt, it seems to me, whether the 
character within the sign gHT^y be really the character 
for ‘ road,’ or not. In the Babylonian form it appears as 
wmi the interior one being more like GAB, though, 
the archaic form given by Thureau-Dangin suggests that the 
whole character is simply — “wirwith additions” — 

and with this the forms given by Scheil agree. That tiagir 
is connected with agarn, ‘ to hire,’ I very much doubt — the 
form is not what would be expected in such a case. To all 
appearance it was an Akkadian word, and the dialectic form, 
libir, shows -that it was an interesting one. liuni, ‘the 
glorious sacrificer ’ of the gods, bore this title of nagiru, and 
was apparently so called as the priestly representative of the 
gods. Once, too, he is called way iiiki sakvmmi, which 
-Delitzsch translates ‘ overseer of the street of suffering,’ 
a rendering which is hardly satisfactory, but which may 
be correct. 
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In connection with the official indicated by rab-BI-LUL, 
may be quoted one of the texts (No. 19) in my translations 
of Sir Henry Peek’s tablets, where the rab~BI (tT- 
— rab-sikari is also a possible reading) must have been one 
who had to do with wine — a butler. Professor Zimmern 
{Zeitschr. der Beutschen MorgL Geselhch., liii, p. 115 ff.) 
seems to be also of this opinion, and likewise brings proof 
(as the author mentions) that the rab-MU is to be read 
rab-muhatimnu, and translated ‘chief baker.’ It seems to 
us of the modern West naturally exceedingly strange that, 
as we find in the inscriptions, high-placed officials should 
bear the titles of ‘chief butler’ and ‘chief baker,’ and 
Calls to mind the references in the story of Joseph to these 
two personages, who had incurred the displeasure of the 
king, though it does not appear from the narrative 
that they discharged other and more important duties. 
Did the ancient rulers of the Orient choose for their butlers 
and bakers persons of sufficient intelligence to become their 
advisers in affairs of state ? It would seem so, though there 
is every probability that in later times these officials did 
exceedingly little baking and wine-pouring. 

The rab-MU has naturally nothing to do with rah-mugi, 
of which I have already spoken elsewhere. W^ith regard 
to this title may be said, as I have already pointed out, that 
it is the nearest to the Bxib-mag of the Bible that has yet 
been found. Mr. Johns shows that he had to do with horses 
and chariots, and as the word muga occurs alone in a letter 
published by the Rev. S. A. Smith, I translated it First— 
though I had some misgivings about it. There is a nasalized 
form of the word, namely, rah-mimgu, but this does not 
help much. As to its nationality there is also considerable 
doubt, though there is some possibility that it wiU ultimately 
be found to be connected with one of the numerous Akkadiaii 
roots mug. I, for one, have never regarded it as being 
connected with magus, and, of course, it has nothing to do 
vnth ruhu emgu (for rubu emku, ‘the deeply- wise prince’), 
the accusative of which is rubd emga. 

Besides the usual contracts, the author has included among 
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the additional tablets which he has published, a number of 
inscriptions of a miscellaneous nature. There are lists of 
officials, both classified and unclassified (some of the latter, 
according to the author, are lists of the guests invited when 
“the king was about to give a great feast to the ‘chief 
estates ’ of his realm ”) ; lists of soldiers on the march ; 
inventories of goods “served out to certain officials”; 
memoranda of accounts ; building-lists ; lists of pots and 
pans ; lists of animals ; offerings to the gods, etc., etc. 
Some of the tablets published by Mr. Johns are of more 
than ordinary interest, as the list of female scribes, and 
the text referring to the land restored by Sargon the Later 
to the priests of an old endowment of Assur at Maganuba, 
on a portion of the site of which this king founded Dur- 
Sargina (the ruins of which are now known as Khorsabad). 
The new fragment added to it by Mr. Johns refers to RSbit- 
Nina, and may be held to furnish an additional proof that 
this is the Rehoboth-ir of Gen. x, 11, which, like Resen, 
must have been ‘ a great city.’ '■ 

But that which excites the curiosity most is in all 
probability the inscription supposed to give the dimensions 
of the Ark of (the Babylonian) Noah. This is the tablet 

' Of more than ordinarr interest is the tablet inscribed with the Egyptian 
names (K. 4718= No. 763). Among them are JPuti-Suru, ‘gift of Homs,’ 
Hum. ‘Horns,’ Siimas'e{rH >), Putimiini, ‘gift of Ammon,’ Putatri, ‘gift of 
Osiris. ’ It is noteworthy that the Babylonians, in reproducing Egyptian names, 
generally give the element Putj as Putu. Unfortunately, this tablet is very 
difficult, having salt-crystals in the characters, be.side3 which the cross-light 
from the two windows in the Students’ Room at the British Museum renders 
the copying of tablets there a tar from easy task. The following are my 
readings of certain difficult passages ; — ta-di-mi for li-di-tm in 1. 3 ; »— in 
11. 6, 7, and 9 is written on the edge, as is also /(«-« in 1. 10 (this group likewise 
seemed to me to have »— before it) ; on the edge in 1. 12; < at the end 
of 1. 7 doubtful, and probably due to some damage to the tablet ; following 
it is , perhaps part of a character. Rev., 1. 3, V doubtful, in all 
prohability it is some higher number (the character which follows is t-, 
apparently written over part of ; 1. 7 read y .-^y’^>^y. Qbv., 11. 4 

and 5 are transposed, and on the rev. there should be a space between 11. 5 and 6. 
Mr. Johns’s work is remarkable, howmver, when the disadvantageous lightino- ol 
the room is taken into consideration. 


j.v.A.s. 1901. 


40 
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K. 1520, which records the length, breadth, and height of 
some erection in cubits ( TT), followed by the end-measurement 
and height of another object (probably a portion of the same) 
in mldum measures. A list of animals and birds follows, the 
last three of which are “the dove, the swallow, and the raven.” 
These are the birds mentioned in the Babylonian account of 
the Flood, and have apparently given rise to the supposition 
that this text states the dimensions of the Ark, and names 
the animals preserved therein. 

The dimensions given — “390 by the cubit long, 150 by 
the cubit broad, 660 by the cubit high”; and “410 by the 
great suhlum (at) the end,'788 by the great sukliim elevation,” 
in each of which the height is nearly double the length — 
make it utterly impossible that this should refer to the Ark, 
or in fact to anything else of the kind. As the author says, 
“No real building could be 390 cubits long, 150 cubits 
broad, and 660 cubits high.” Some other explanation for 
this extraordinary combination of measurements must there- 
fore be found. 

The following is a rough translation of the remainder of 
the inscription : — 

“ Dromedary, camels, horses, mules (?), high-steppers (?), 
asses, she-ass, mare. 

“ Oxen, cows, SAL-SI-SAL-MU (a kind of cow), white 
cattle (?), sheep, white (.'') sheep, lamb, goats, full-grown (?) 
kid, young kid, she-goat (?), antelope, gazelle, wild ass, hare, 
young of the gazelle. Mountain-reed bird, ring-dove (?), 
uttcir bird, owl, eye-splitter,* dove, swallow, raven.” 

A reference to the tablet published as No. 3 on pi. 44 of 
the second volume of the “Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
xVsia” shows that the above list of animals and birds is 
a duplicate of the text there printed in tabular form, the 
principal difference being that in the latter ‘horses' heads 
t e ist. xls the text is not very well printed in the “ Western 
Asia Inscriptions” I repeat it here, in order to show its 
arrangement, and, at the same time, to give the correct list. 

■ a rompound lor l,n, ‘ splitting of the 


eye.* probably a kind of owl. 
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The above is preceded by (1) garden produce, (2) kitu, 

‘ linen,’ (3) different kinds of wine, (4) the words for the 
various parts of animals, ending with kiimnnati, ‘ hoofs.’ 
It is therefore exceedingly probable that it was simply a list, 
partly bilingual, for students to copy from, and this leads 
one to suppose that K. 1520 is simply a student’s exercise, 
somewhat similar to the numerous tablets of that nature 
found in Babylonia. If, however, the measures at the 
beginning refer to anything, they possibly represent the 
dimensions of one of those artificial erections which the 
Assyrian kings sometimes constructed, apparently a mound 
of earth on a platform to keep it clear of the floods, 
whereon they planted various trees, and possibly stocked 
with wild or tame animals, the whole being after the 
manner of the Hanging Gardens at Babylon. 

But there are too many points to touch upon in a short 
notice, and the metrology, concerning which I had made 
some notes, will have to go unnoticed. A word may be said, 
however, about the references to works already published. 
It is probably difficult to most people to carry in their bead 
and at once call to mind what the numerous rows of initials 
of titles of books may possibly mean, and where a page or 
two more or less are of little importance it might be well to 
expand them a little, so as to give a clue to the words for 
which they stand. Thus A.B.P.R. is not readily recognizable, 
among six other titles beginning with A.B., as Meissner’s 
Beitrugc ziun Altbabyloimchen P ricatrecht — the last word of 
the title in full would to most people be of much greater 
value. As a rule the references are well stated, but one, 
at least, requires amendment. On p. 108, Rec. Past, p. 77, 
may cause endless trouble to the reader, who will probably 
go through six of the volumes of the first series and all six 
volumes of the second series without finding the word 
{mumrkis) referred to. The reference is to i\e Records of the 
Past, 1st series, vol. xi, published, according to the date of 
Dr. Birch’s preface, twenty-three years ago (1878). I do 
not think that I should translate this word as ‘ librarian ’ 
now. The root of musarkis is, of course, rakusu, the usual 
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meaning of which is ‘ to bind/ ‘ to make a contract.’ In the 
inscription referred to the man bearing this title announces 
the king’s message to another, and we may therein find the 
clue to this officer’s duties. 

T. G. Pinches. 

A Dictionary of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac. 
By Arthur John Maclean, M.A., F.E.G.S. pp. xxiv+ 
334. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1901.) 

From the time of the Zenjirli inscriptions and the 
Assyrian- Aramaic bilinguals of, say, the eighth century b c. 
downwards, the Aramaic branch of the Semitic languages 
has enjoyed a lively existence, and there seems little fear 
of the modern representatives dying out in the near future. 
The present work forms a companion volume to the author’s 
Grammar,'- and deals primarily with the dialects now spoken 
by the so-called Eastern or Nestorian Syrians, that spoken 
by the Jacobite or "Western Syrians being drawn upon only 
for purposes of illustration. These offshoots, it is important 
to remember, are not the direct descendants of the classical 
Edessene Syriac, they are connected more closely with such 
popular dialects as the Mandaic and the language of the 
Babylonian Talmud, and have doubtless existed side by side 
with the written classical Syriac for centuries (cf, the 
Grammar, p. xv). 

The modern East , Syrian dialects have already been 
examined by Stoddard, Nbldeke, and others, whose writings 
have been consulted in the present work. Moreover, the 
author, in the course of a five years’ residence among the 
Eastern Syrians, collected a quantity of material (derived 
from oral information) by means of which he has been 
able to test and amplify the results of previous workers. 
In addition to this he has made use of the recent version 
of the Bible published by the American Bible Society in 
1893, the printed books issued by the various mission 
presses, and some vernacular manuscripts of the last two 


' See the Journal, 1897, pp. 168 sqq. 
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centuries. To what extent (if at all) his dictionary could 
be usefully enlarged by a collation of the few modem Syriac 
MSS. in this country the present writer is unable to say. 
The MSS. in question are : — Brit. Mus., Or. 4,422 and 
4,423, sacred poems in modern Syriac, Or. 4,401, a Glossary 
of the Felllhi dialect (dated a.d. 1890), and the two 
Cambridge MSS.,^ Add. 2,015, the Lexicon of Honain and 
‘Anan-ish5‘ (the “Liber Canonum de aequilitteris ”) with 
explanations in modern Syriac, a manuscript originally 
acquired by Dr. Badger and ascribed by Professor Wright 
to the seventeenth century, and Add. 1,155, a modern 
manuscript vocabulary.^ It is, of course, possible that 
Add. 2,015, by reason of its age, would be of greater 
value from the philological rather than from the modern 
and practical point of view, and the same remark would 
apply also to the question whether a thorough study of 
readers’ or possessors’ scrawls in manuscripts would not 
produce fruitful results. 

But the dictionary is intended for practical purposes, and 
is therefore con6ned to modem vernacular usage. It 

* See the forthcoming Syriac Catalogue, pp. 646 sqq., 1,122. 

= The following, taken word for word from Add. 1,155, are the results of 
a hasty collation : — ^ ugcl, f. sheep-fold (marked as a literary word) ; 
H?l, id‘a, ambition (a literarr- word) ; liiiol, a proper name given to 
those bom on Palm Sunday ; , f. the family connections taken all together ; 

bumba, spout of a kettle, 

a small heap or mound, battlement of .a wall ; tszirlum, f. a linseed 

mill for making oil, a framework for assisting children to walk ; U?, hUJa, 
a brimstone match used by the Nestoriams in lighting candles ; Mag, 

m. the small part of the arm above the wrist or of the foot above the ankle; 

gau:Hdrdar, the sMning part or blade of a dagger which is reckoned 
the best part. 
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appears that in manuscripts in particular “there is a great 
disposition to indulge in a profusion of words from foreign 
languages and from classical Syriac which [the scribes] 
would not use in ordinary conversation.” Syriac words are 
as a rule in common use, and although the number of 
foreign words is proportionately larger many of them are 
rare (p. xii). Literary and ecclesiastical words which are 
not used in ordinary language are marked with an asterisk, 
and their number has been reduced to a minimum. 

Aramaic has always shown a remarkable readiness to 
increase its vocabularj^ from outside sources, and the merest 
glance at the dictionary of this “ Babylonish dialect ” 
exemplifies its indebtedness to Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and 
Kurdish. The precise origin of the borrowed words is in 
many cases uncertain. Noldeke, to whom, b}"- the way, the 
dictionary is dedicated, has pointed out ^ that Persian words 
can come through Kurdish or Turkish, Turkish words can 
come direct or through Kurdish, Arabic direct or through 
Turkish or Kurdish. The author’s plan has been “ to collect 
facts,” to give, as far as he was able, derivations and parallel 
forms from other lauguages, with the qualifying statement 
that when a form is given in any of the above languages 
“ it is not necessarily meant that that form is the immediate 
parent of the Syriac word, or that that form is not itself 
derived from some other tongue, but merely that it occurs 
in the language named.” Thus, "jjo] ‘room’ may be 
derived from the Ar. (No., loc. cit.), rather than 

the Turkish oda, whereas Maclean cites only the Osmanli- 
Turkish . There are few scholars competent enough to 
settle questions of this nature, and should some of the 
author’s suggested derivations be proved to be erroneous 
the practical value of his work will not be impaired. 

S. A. C. 


1 In the ZDMG., 1, p. 307 (1896). 
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The Indian Borderdand, 1880-1900. By Colonel Sir T. 
Hungerford Holdich, R.E., K.C.I.E., C.B., F.S.A., 
late Superintendent Survey Department of the Govern- 
ment of India ; a Vice-President and Gold Medallist 
of the Royal Geographical Society. (Methuen & Co.) 


The author of “ The Indian Borderland ” is so well 
known as a geographer that it goes without saying that 
his hook is one of exceptional interest and value. It is 
primarily a record of twenty 5 'ears’ important survey-work 
in the countries adjacent to the north-west frontier of 
India — in Baluchistan, on the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
in WazTristiin (the Switzerland of the frontier), in south 
and north Afghanistan, on the Perso-Baluch border, in the 
wild tracts of tribal territory west of the Sulimani mountains, 
in the region between Kafiristan and Chitral, and far away 
to the north on the banks of the river Oxus and in the 
remote Pamirs, between Lake Victoria and the western 
frontiers of China. But it is also a mine of information 
respecting the geography, history, and antiquities of those 
countries, with graphic descriptions of scenery, architectural 
remains, and personalities, and of stirring events in which 
the author was himself concerned. 


In the first phase of the Afghan war of 1879 he was 
in command of a survey party attached to the Kandahar 
field force, and was the first to carry triangulation from 
India through the Bolan to the summit of the Khojak pass, 
and, when the force was broken up at Kandahar, accompanied 
General Biddulph in his adventurous return-journey between 
Peshin and the Punjab. 


In the second phase of the war he was one of the first 
ofhcers to traverse the Khaibar from PeshSwar to Kabul, 
and succeeded in making a complete survey of the pass, and, 
^ter pushing his survey operations to the slopes of the 
Hmdu-Kush and dmm the historic valley of the KSbul 
river, took part, as Assistant Engineer, in defence of the 
bherpur cantonment against the risen tribes. 
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In the expedition against the Mahsud Wazlrs in 1881, 
which he accompanied as Surveyor, he succeeded in attaining 
the summit of Shuidar, one of the dominant peaks of 
"Wazlristan, and valuable survey- work was the result. In 
that against the Sheranis in 1883 he was one of a party 
of British officers who ascended, for the first time, the 
Takht-i-Suliman — the mighty pine -crowned ridge, rising 
11,000 feet above sea-level, which looms like an impenetrable 
harrier between the plains of the Punjab and the highlands 
of Afghanistan — and, after a brief fight (in which the 
enemy lost thirty killed), occupied the highest peak — known 
as the Kaisar-garh. 

In 1883 he was appointed Superintendent of topographical 
surveys in Baluchistan, and, in that capacity, was able to 
carry out important surveys of the coastline of Makran and 
the islands of the Persian Gulf — the coastline full of 
memories of Alexander’s fleet, and still the land of myrrh 
and spikenard and fisheaters {mahikkurdn ) — the khihyophagi 
of Arrian, — the Bahrein islands, rich in remains of old 
Phoenician settlements, and Hormuz, the ‘ Aden ’ of the 
Persian Gulf in the days of Portuguese supremacy. 

In 1884 he was attached to the Indian section of the 
commission for delimiting the Busso - Afghan frontier 
between the Hari Hud and the Oxus, and took part in 
Bolonel Ridgeway’s march from Quetta across the Helmund 
desert to Sistan and the Herat valley, and thence to 
Panjdeh. After our retirement from Panjdeh he assisted in 
strengthening the fortifications of Herat, and, after the 
collapse of Russian opposition, carried out the demarcation 
from Zulfikar to the Oxus, returning across the great Balkh 
plains to Mazar-i-SharIf and Tashkurghan, and thence, over 
the Hindu-Kush, and down the lovely Ghorband valley to 
the capital ; here closing a long line of triangulation which, 
with many vicissitudes, preserved the connection of all its 
successive links from Quetta to Mashad and Herat, and 
from Herat to the Hindu-Kush and Kabul. 

In 1890 he acted as Survey Officer in the Zhob Valley 
expedition. 
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In 1894 his services were required in demarcating the 
Eastern boundary of Afghanistan between Lundi Kotal 
and the Hindii-Kush, and, in 1895, he was again employed 
in demarcating the Eusso-Afghan boundary between Lake 
Victoria (in the Pamir) and tbe Chinese frontier. 

In 1896 be was chief of a commission which successfully 
delimited the Eastern frontier of Persia. 

And lastly, in 1897, he crowned his services in India (of 
upwards of a quarter of a century in duration) by acting 
as Chief Survey Officer in the Tirah Expeditionary Eorce, 
when he was able to fill in all the blank spaces in the 
frontier map — Tochi, Tirah, Mohmand, Swat, and Buner — 
that yet remained between the Gomul and the Indus. 

Much of the survey-work, it will be perceived, was carried 
out amid the difficulties and dangers of campaigning, 
difficulties well described at p. 354 of the volume ; other 
portions were done while attached to civil commissions for 
delimiting boundaries, a work involving less danger, but 
requiring tact and patience in dealing with Persian or 
Eussian or Afghan colleagues; and all of it carried out 
under conditions involving much trial and exposure. 

For these services he received scant recognition in military 
despatches, for although a military officer, doing military 
work, he drew his pay from a civil department, and was 
thus, technically, a civilian. But his work was none the- 
less appreciated. He was made C.B. in 1894, and K.O.I.E. 
in 1897, and never were these decorations better earned. 

But his survey-work is not all our author has done for 
fame. He is a scholar as well as a surveyor, and when 
following the footsteps of Alexander had his Strabo and 
Arrian and Ptolemy by his side ; he is well versed in 
Buddhist lore, and not unacquainted with Ibn Haukal and 
the Arabian geographers. Moreover, with the trained eye 
of a surveyor, he combines an intense love of nature, art, 
and architecture, great powers of description, and. last, not 
least, a keen sense of humour. 

As a specimen of word-painting let me quote his descrip- 
tion 01 a Baluch juniper forest at p. 18 : 
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“A juniper forest is picturesque with a weird form of 
attractiveness. No ordinary forest tree could imitate the 
attitudes, or follow the fantasies, of the juniper. White 
skeleton arms, twisted and gnarled, riven and bent, with 
but a ragged covering of black foliage, lift themselves to 
the glowing sky, and cast inky shadows over the stunted 
yellow grass-growth below them. Each tree separates itself 
from the crowd, so that it is a dispersed and scattered forest, 
owning no friendly connection with trees of other sorts, but 
preserving a grim sort of isolation. Nevertheless, with 
a backing of snow peaks, and the light of spring sunshine 
upon it, the strange beauty of that juniper forest became 
crystallised in the memory, ranking, as a Baluch speciality, 
with the olive groves of the more eastern uplands, and the 
solitary group of magnificent myrtles which stand near 
Sinjao.” 

Again, his description of summer in Herat (p. 138) : — 

“ The time for scarlet tulips to decorate the hill-sides 
had come. They were there in patches of vermilion, and 
hung about the blue hill landscape in vivid contrast. Purple 
thistles and wild poppies and roses were of slightly later 
bloom ; but there were, even then, beds of the graceful 
white opium poppy, varied with a slate-coloured beauty, 
massed in patchwork about the feet of old gateways and 
minars, and wasting a sleepy perfume over the acres of the 
dead. The villages of the valley were buried in orchards, 
now scattering their wealth of pink and white blossom idly 
to the passing winds. Lucerne beds were already knee-deep 
in luscious greenery, and the odour of scented willow 
pervaded the moist, hot air.” 

Again, the advent of winter at Zulfikar (p. 150) : — 

“The winter was coming on again apace. The poplars and 
pistachios had turned red and yellow about the edges of the 
Hari Rud and the slopes of the Koh-i-Bubuk. The reedy 
banks of grass had again dried into excellent cover for 
pheasants and chikor ; the thousands of little water-channels 
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had been turned off, and bare acres of brown stubble land 
spread out where cornfields had been. All the host of green 
things, the asafoetida and the thistles and the strange plants 
of umbelliferous (I think that is the word) nature, which 
burst up through the moist earth of spring, like mushrooms, 
or like the tortoises of the Peshin valley, were standing 
stark and stiff and drj', not yet scraped off the face of nature 
by the periodical blasts of Badghis. With the first touch 
of frost, all these spread out the delicate white tracery of 
a thin lace veil over stretches and sweeps of the low hills 
bordering our dail}^ route.” 

Again, his description of the coloured tiling of the Herat 
madrasah, or college (p. 142) : — 

“Of the effect of the encaustic- tiled decoration which 
graced the face of the gigantic gateway, and which was 
introduced in plaques and panels wherever space admitted 
on the walls of the madrasah and mosque, it is difficult 
to write in measured terms. The old Persian colouring of 
copper-green, golden brown, and rich torquoise blue with 
a straw-yellow ground, was employed, in most exquisite 
harmony, in graceful flower-patterns ; and these were intro- 
duced w’ith precisely such value in detail as befitted so vast 
a subject. It was a triumph of the art of Babylon and 
applied to comparatively modern Persian architecture.” 

Again, concerning the Makran coast (p. 206) : 

The coastline is not greatly changed from the coastline 
of the fourth century b.c., when the galleys of Nearkos 
slowly worked their way from point to point till they 
reached the Persian Gulf. Most of the primitive ports 
and landing-places of Arrian’s story can be identified, 
although some have been filled up by sea-washed sand, or 
washed away altogether, as the case may be. Some of the 
coast aslands still exist in their primitive form of sterile 
arenaceous simplicit}', and some ha 
The island of Astola (or Astalu), 
the TJrmiira and Pasni headlands,' 


ve obviously disappeared, 
nearly midway between 
and possibly in geologic 
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ages once forming a connected range with them, is as much 
an object of superstitious dread to the Med fishermen of the 
coast now as it was to the Greek sailors then ; although the 
enchantress who once dwelt there, and turned her lovers 
into fish, is no longer recognised. It is probable that her 
unlovely story ceased to be told when the Karak pirates 
infested the coast and disposed of the crews of captured 
ships wholesale over the edge of its cliffs, till they finally 
drew down the vengeance of the Arabs upon their heads and 
were wiped off the sea.” 

As a picturesquely-described incident the ascent of the 
Takht-i-Suliman (ch. iv) may be quoted, and as a sample of 
portraiture the description of Ghulam Haidar, the Amir’s 
Commander-in-Chief (pp. 249-250). 

Though not a political officer (in the technical sense). 
Colonel Holdich has naturally formed decided opinions 
regarding the policy pursued towards the countries in 
which he has been employed. These opinions are scattered 
through the volume, and there is a concluding chapter 
dealing with the thorny question of the Afghan frontier. 
He scouts the idea of Russia advancing to India by way 
of the Pamir ; he defends the action of the Government in 
reference to Chitral and the Wazlrs, but doubts the pro- 
priet}'^ of demarcating boundaries between the Amir and 
Baluchistan, and the independent tribes on the south and 
east of the Amir’s territories. He has an enthusiastic 
admiration for the late Sir Robert Sandeman (who, by the 
bye, was strongly in favour of demarcation), and bears ample 
testimony to the soundness of his work. His opinions may 
he right or wrong, but they are carefull}' thought out, clearly 
expressed without a trace of dogmatism, and deserve the 
fullest consideration. 

It may be added that the work is enriched with more 
than twenty illustrations, the majority of them from sketches 
made by the author himself. 

The writer of the present review lays down the volume 
with the consciousness that in the small space available he 
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has been quite unable to do justice to its contents. To the 
‘ general reader ’ the style may appear a little too compressed, 
and the narrative too full of detail and names difficult to 
pronounce, hut all who desire a more than superficial account 
of a series of highly interesting hut little known regions 
will find “ The Indian Borderland ” as fascinating as it 
is instructive. 


June, 1901. 


T. H. Thornton. 
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(April, May, Juue, 1901.) 


I. Generai, Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

April 2, 1901. — Mr. James Kennedy in tlie Chair. 

The Reply of His Majesty the King to the Address 
presented by the Society was read. 

It was announced that the following gentlemen had been 
■elected members of the Society : — 

Surgeon-General W. B. Beatson, 

Colonel G. A. Jacob, 

Mr. A. St. Clair Mackenzie, and 
Mr. T. Ballard. 

The Secretary read a paper by IMr. Vincent A. Smith on 
“ The Unity of Authorship of the Piyadasi Inscriptions.” 
A discussion followed, in which Professor Bendall, Dr. Hoey, 
Dr. M’Crindle, and Dr. Grierson took part. The paper 
appears in the present number. 

May 14, Anniversary Meeting . — The Right Hon. the Lord 
Reay, President, in the Chair. 

The follov/ing Report of the Council for the year 1900 
was then read by the Secretary : — 
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Report of the Council for the Year 1900. 

The Council regrets to report the loss, by death or retire- 
ment, of the following thirty naembers ; — 

There have died — 

1. Dr. J. Anderson, 

2. Lord Loch, 

3. General Pitt-Rivers, 

4. Mr. W. R. Sinclair, 

5. Mr. Richard Eve, 

6. Sir W. W. Hunter, 

7. Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell, 

8. Guru Prasad Sen, 

9. Mr. T. Watters, 

10. Mrs. Kerr, 

11. Mr. T. Glazebrooke Ry lands, 

12. Mr. K. H. S. Vyvyan, 

13. The Rev. T. Williams. 

There have retired — 

1. Sir Donald Macnabb, 

2. Dr. E. W. West, 

3. Mr. C. F. Allen, 

4. Mr. W. E. Coleman, 

5. Mr. B. De, 

6. Mr. W. H. Di iver, 

7. Mr. B. L. Gupta, 

8. General M. Haig, 

9. Mr. Hira Lai, 

10. Mr. S. C. Laharrj', 

11. Mr. R. H. Merk, 

12. Mr. C. M. Mullaly, 

13. Colonel Sir E. C. Ross, 

14. Major-General Toker, 

15. Mr. A. Levien, 

16. Mr. M . S. Seton-Karr, 

!<■ 5Ir. Basil M illiams. 
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On the other hand, the following forty new members have 
been elected : — 

1. Sir W. Lee Warner, 

2. Mrs. Mond, 

3. Mrs. Bullock Workman, 

4. Mr. F. Gratton, 

5. Miss Hertz, 

6. Mr. H. Hogan, 

7. Professor Duncan Macdonald, 

8. Mr. A. B. Keith, 

9. Dr. P. Bronnle, 

10. Professor P. H. Sturge, 

11. Mr. H. M. Kavibhusan, 

12. Mr. Mahdi Hasan, 

13. Mr. C. H. Oertel, 

14. Mr. F. 0. Oertel, 

15. Mr. K. K. Menon, 

16. Mr. W. W. Skeat, 

17. Mr. H. R. Nevill, 

18. Mr. 0. Jinarajadasa, 

19. Mr. Muliyil Krishnam, 

20. Professor J. C. Oman, 

21. Dr. Buffer, 

22. Dr. Sten Konow, 

23. Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, 

24. Mr. F. C. Coventry, 

25. Count Leon Ostrorog, 

26. Mr. T. H. Weir, 

27. Bahu Ramani M. 31allick, 

28. Mr. K. A. Ahmad, 

29. Miss Ash, 

30. Mrs. Shrewsbury, 

31. Rev. J. Tuckwell, 

32. Dr. Paul Carus, 

83. Mr. R. P. Karkaria, 

34. Professor A. M. Edwards, 

35. Mr. P. Ramadhar Avasthy, 


J.R.A.S. 1901. 
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36. The Thakur Sahib of Gondal, 

37. H.II. the Raja of Cochin, 

38. The Maharaja Gajapatti Rao, 

39. The Raja of Parla Kimedi, 

40. H.H. Atabak-i-A‘zam. 


Of the subscribing Libraries, one has retired and six have 
been added to the list. 

These figures show a total increase of fifteen subscribing 
members and libraries. The number of members on the Ist 
of January of each of the last twelve years is as follows : — 


1890 

... 437 

1896 ... 

523 

1891 

... 450 

1897 ... 

524 

1892 

... 459 

1898 ... 

532 

1893 

... 476 

1899 ... 

553 

1894 

... 493 

1900 ... 

551 

1895 

... 492 

1901 ... 

566 


The progress, it will be seen, has been fairly kept up. 
The average yearly increase is about ten, and the total 
increase in the twelve years is 129. In the report for 1898 
the Council was able to announce an increase of five, instead 
of the gradual decrease that had taken place in previous 
years, in the number of resident members, who pav the 
full subscription of three guineas. Last year that increased 
number was maintained, and this year there is a further 
increase of six resident members to report, bringing the 
total number up to 94, where it stood five years ago. The 
number of non-resident members has gone on slowly but 
steadily increasing for the last twelve years. It increased 
also by eight last year. And this is of importance, inasmuch 
as it IS chiefly due to the gradual increase of those, both 
English and native resident in the East, who take interest 
in the work of the Society and wish to see the Journal 

The receipts from the sale of the Journal have also 
increased by a small sum, and show this year £205 6a. Ud. ; 
and we have received a donation of £20 to the library. 
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The Council has expressed the thanks of the Society to 
the anonymous donor of this amount, and would take the 
opportunity of placing on record the urgent need of similar 
donations in the future. 

The other items, both on the receipt and expenditure, 
do not call for any special remark. The total income is 
£1,290 17s. 6d., £15 12s. Id. more than last year; and 
has exceeded the expenditure by £60 12s. 9d., which is 
rather more than the usual surplus. Besides the capital 
account, which has somewhat shrunk in Talue by the 
decrease in the selling value of the stocks, the Society had, 
at the end of the year, £112 13s. 6d. on deposit at its 
hankers, £65 4s. llrf. to its credit on current account, and 
£226 4s. llf^. in the Post Office Savings Bank, each of these 
three items showing an increase on last year, amounting 
together to £60 12s. 9d. 

The Coimcil has been able during the year under review 
to go steadily forward in the schemes it has inaugurated 
for the encouragement of research, and for the increase 
of Oriental knowledge. The catalogue of the Society’s 
important collection of Sanskrit MSS. is now passing 
through the press, and is to appear as Vol. II of our series 
of Asiatic Monographs. The Council had hoped to be able 
to announce the completion and publication of Vol. I, 
Major Gerini’s monograph on the ancient geography of 
the Far East, but so much time has been lost in the 
transmission of the proofs backwards and forwards to Siam, 
that it has not been possible to issue the volume. The 
Council is now negotiating respecting a third volume, 
an edition and translation, by Professor Strong, of 
a unique MS. of the Arabic work by Ibn Arabshah on 
King Abu Sa’id Jaqmaq; and they trust in their next 
report to be able to make a definite announcement on 
this subject. 

The Council very much regrets that it has not been 
able to proceed faster with this important series of Asiatic 
Monographs, which ought to rival in importance and 
usefulness the corresponding series of works, apart from 
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their journals, brought out by the French, German, and 
Russian Societies. But it is not easy to make bricks without 
straw, and the Society will recognize that, with the means 
at their disposal, it would have been rash for the Council 
to have ventured on more than they have thus undertaken. 
A sum of at least £200 a year is required to place this 
enterprise, so important for the objects the Society was 
established to attain, on a satisfactory basis. 

It was announced in the last report that Mrs. Rhys 
Davids’s translation of the Dhamma Sangani was nearly 
ready for our Oriental Translation Series. The volume has 
since been published, has been favourably reviewed in 
England and abroad, and an application has been received 
for leave to translate it into German. It has also had an 
unexpectedly rapid sale; and this is the more satisfactory 
as the only condition reserved by Mr. Sturdy, to whom 
Orientalists owe this translation, was that the sums received 
from the sale should be devoted to the publication of some 
similar work. The sum in the Society’s hands on account 
of the Oriental Translation Fund amounted on December Slst 
to £8/ 10s. 6d., so that the Council hopes very soon to have 
enough to pay for the printing of another volume. 


Mr. Arbuthnot has also not relaxed in his generous efforts 
in support of this series of translations. Mrs. Beveridge’s 
translation from the Persian of the Life and Memoirs of 


Gulbadan Begum, aunt of Akbar the Great, has been printed 
at Mr. Arbuthnot’s expense, and will appear shortly. 
Mr. Arbuthnot has also undertaken to be re.sponsible for the 
cost of printing another work of great importance and interest 
to all Indianists, and especially to Indian arcbseologists. 
The unsatisfactory nature of the existing translations of the 
Travels ot Yuan Ihsang in India has long been recognized. 
Our late distinguished member, Mr. Watters, whose services 
to Oriental studies were acknowledged by a special resolution 
passed at the Society’s meeting of January last, and who 
was undoubted y the greatest living authority on the 
hteratiire of Chinese Buddhism, was known to Lve been 
at work for a long time on this particular subject. It was 
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discovered at the time of his death, which we all deplore, that 
he had left in manuscript a work on Yuan Thsang’s Travels 
practically ready for the press. Thanks to Mr. Arbuthnot, 
arrangements are almost completed for the bringing out 
of this work, which will be heartily welcomed by so many 
students of Indian history and antiquities. 

In connection with the new teaching University of London 
a Board of Oriental Studies has been constituted, and holds 
its meetings at the rooms of the Society. It is much to he 
desired that the Oriental students studying at the colleges of 
the new University will be allowed to take the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and Doctor of Literature 
in Oriental subjects. They will thus be allowed, after 
showing in the earlier examinations a sufficient grounding 
in general culture, to specialize in the later years of the 
course. Hitherto any student desirous of taking a degree 
was not able to devote any serious attention to Oriental 
subjects till after his University career bad elosed. And 
the Council trusts that the establishment of this Board will 
he only the first step in the establishment of that Oriental 
School which is so great a desideratum. 

The Council has during the year suggested to the Govern- 
ment of India the desirability of bringing out a series of 
volumes which would do for historical enquiries in India 
what the publication of the Bolls Series by the home 
Government has done for historical enquiries in England. 
The suggestion has been favourably received, and is at 
present under consideration. 

Eesidents in Korea interested in Oriental research have, 
during the year, founded there a new branch of the Society 
to be called the Korean Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and the Council has accepted the new body as an associate of 
our Society. 

A Committee of the Council has spent much time in 
preparing a new edition of the Rules, our stock of the old 
edition having been exhausted. The changes it has been 
thought necessary to propose are very slight ; the principal 
ones being that we should revert to our old practice of 
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electing new ’ members at the General Meetings of the 
Society, and that the number of Vice-Presidents should 
in future be limited to six. A draft of the proposed Eules 
was published in the April issue of our Journal, and it will 
be now submitted for your approval. 

By the lamented deaths of Professor Max Muller and 
Professor Vassilief two vacancies have occurred in the list 
of our Honorary Members. The Council proposes the 
election in their stead of Professor Pischel, the distinguished 
teacher, at the University of Halle, of Indian Philology ; 
and of Professor Eadloff, of St. Petersburg, whose researches, 
especially in connection with the Orkhon Inscriptions and 
with Turkish dialects, are well known to members of the 
Society. 

Professor Sayce retires, by rotation, from the office of 
Vice-President, and the following members retire, under the 
existing rules, from the Council: Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Lyon, 
Dr. Thornton, Mr. Wollaston, and Professor Douglas. 

In place of them the Council proposes the election of 
Dr. Thornton, Mr. Wollaston, Mr. Eapson, Dr. Bushell, and 
Professor Bendall as members of Council. 

In accordance with the rules, Mr. Brandreth, Hon. 
Treasurer, Dr. Cust, Hon. Secretary, and Dr. 0. Codrington, 
Hon. Librarian, retire from their posts. The Council recom- 
mends them for re-election for the ensuing vear. 

The Council would also recommend that the following 
names be removed from the list of the Society’s members 
on the grounds of non-payment of subscription: Mr. H. 
Peatling and the Eev. W. G. Shellabear. 

The usual statement of accounts is laid upon the table. 


In moving the adoption of the Eeport, Sir Charles Lyall 
8aid:-Ladie8 and Gentlemen,-The Eeport you have just 
heard read does not present many points of striking interest ; 
but I think It shows that the condition of our Society is 
thoroughly sound, and that our progress, if not very great. 
IS weU maintamed. We have had a satisfactory addition 
to the roll of our members; our finances are iu a condition 
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of a little more than solvency, and the surplus is a little 
larger than it was last year. I have always thought that 
a Society like ours, which makes it its object to stimulate 
interest in the things of the East, should steadily spend all 
it gets, and not think of hoarding. The essential point is 
that the money should he well spent; and of this the host 
evidence is the publications which appear in our Journal, 
and the lectures delivered from time to time at our monthly 
meetings. I think you will agree with me that during 
the past year the high standard of excellence previously 
attained in the papers published in the Journal has been 
fully kept up. Several of them display original work of 
a remarkable character, quite equal to the best of the same 
kind published on the Continent ; and the editing of the 
whole is a model of accuracy and well-directed labour. 
I confidently submit that our Journal can now challenge 
comparison with any other in Europe, and I trust that in 
the future, as in the past, we shall not lack for matter as 
good as the best that has yet appeared. 

The Eeport does not mention one subject which has 
recently occupied a good deal of the attention of the Council. 
You will remember the Jubilee Medal Fund, with which 
the name of my friend Mr. Wollaston is conspicuously 
connected. In last year’s Eeport you were told that the 
fund had been placed in a position to assure the continuance 
of the Medal, given triennially for the best work in Oriental 
research. But since then we have had an accession to 
the fund of rather more than ^1,200, collected in the 
Presidency of Madras ; and the question how to deal with 
this handsome sum has much exercised us. To make the 
Medal annual instead of triennial would, it was thought, 
he likely to depreciate its value. The progress of Oriental 
study in this country is not yet sufficiently great to supply 
a constant succession of eminent scholars to whom the Medal 
could be awarded year by year ; and to give it to any but 
the highest excellence would render the distinction too 
cheap and take away from its exceptional character. After 
much discussion, it has been arranged (subject to the 
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,, on Deposit 

,, Petty Cash 

„ Post Office 


£ >. d. 

270 18 0 
267 1 3 
29 10 0 
20 5 0 
23 2 0 
12 0 0 


154 9 9 
41 4 0 
11 0 
3 5 6 
5 14 2 
2 6 


£ *. d. 


622 16 3 


205 6 11 


210 0 0 
20 0 0 

230 0 0 

179 18 0 
6 11 10 
5 10 0 
5 0 
10 6 
2 11 5 
1 10 0 


30 15 4 
5 2 3 

35 17 7 


£1290 17 6 

13 17 6 
1 2 1 
106 1 5 
2 14 6 
220 14 11 

344 10 5 


Funds (value on Dec. 31 ). 

£212 8». Od. Midland 2i per cent, debenture 
£803 13s. lOd. New South Wales 4 per cent. 


£ s. d. 
178 4 6 
912 3 10 


£1635 7 11 


£1090 8 4 


ORIENTAL translation FEND. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance, Jan. 1, igoo 
By sale — Sarsa Canta... 

Dhamma Samgani !" 


£ s. d. 
42 16 6 
5 2 6 
41 6 0 


£89 5 0 



EXPENDITUEE FOE TBF] YEAR 1900 


EXPENDITOIE. 


House — Eent 

Fire Insurance 

'NTater 

Gas ... 

Coals ... 

Income Tax ... 
Eepairs 

Salaries — Secretary 

Assistant Secretary 

W ages — Housekeeper 

Boy 

J onrnal — Printing 

Illustrations ... 

Library — Xew Books ... 
Binding 

Stationery 

Miscellaneous Sales 
Eetnmed Subscriptions 

Bank Charges 

Postage — Journal 
General 

Medal 

Petty Cash 


£ s. d. £ s. d* 

344 0 0 
4 0 0 

12 0 0 

16 17 2 

o 0 0 

8 6 8 
10 7 8 

— 400 11 6 

250 0 0 
50 0 0 

300 0 0 

60 0 0 

17 1 0 

— 77 1 0 

285 0 0 
58 0 0 

343 0 0 

9 9 1 
7 7 5 

16 16 6 

11 3 11 
8 8 5 
3 0 0 
6 8 

23 0 0 

21 0 0 

44 0 0 

1 2 1 
24 14 8 


Total expenditure 


£1230 4 9 


Balances — Cnrrent Account, Bank 
Deposit ,, „ 

Petty Cash 
Post Office 


65 4 11 
112 13 6 
19 10 
226 4 11 

405 3 2 


£1635 7 11 


Examined with the books and vouchers, and 
found correct, March, 1901. 


/ J. KENNEDY, for the Council. 
I E. J. EAPSON, 1 for the 
( J. D. ANDEESON, ] Society. 


OEIEIfTAL TEANSLATION FUND. 


EXPENDITUEE. 


Postage, etc. 
Balance 


£ s. d. 
1 18 6 
87 6 6 


£89 5 0 
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consent of the donors) that the interest on this additional 
sum, amounting yearly to £36, should be disposed of 
in the following way : half of it will be given annually 
to some piece of work of original research in Oriental 
study — provided such a work is forthcoming — in the 
same way as original work is recognized by the Academies 
and Institutes on the Continent. These mitres eouronnees 
may be aided either by a grant of money as a prize or 
a contribution towards the cost of publication, or by a medal 
or some other distinction of the kind. The other half of 
the annual interest it is proposed to devote to establishing 
prizes for some Indian subject in our great public schools, 
the best essay in each school receiving a prize, and the 
prize essays from all the schools being sent to this Society 
for decision as to which of them shall receive, as the best 
of all, a silver medal. With the prizes the names of the 
chief donors, who are Princes and Chiefs in the Madras 
Presidency, will be associated. It has often been remarked 
that in this country, whose dependency is the greatest 
Oriental empire in the world, a strange indifference prevails 
as to all Oriental, and especially to all Indian, subjects. 
It is hoped that by means of the plan I have explained 
this indifference may in some degree be combated ; that 
the great schools, where the youth who go forth to fight 
our battles and administer our Pastern possessions are 
trained, may in this way develop an interest in things 
Eastern, which in later life may bear useful and valuable 
fruit. The scheme has been accepted by the heads of some 
of our greatest public schools as likely to do good in this 
respect; and I am sure that we all hope that these 
anticipations will be realized. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I beg to move that the annual 
Report be adopted. 

Mr. Edicard G. Browne, in seconding the adoption of the 
Report, said: — My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen, — The 
Report to which we have just listened is, as has usually 
been the case in recent years, whoUy satisfactory. The 
gradual, steady improvement of the Society in numbers. 
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influence and income which it indicates is most satisfactory 
to contemplate, and such growth is far healthier than any 
sporadic outburst of ephemeral activity. As regards the 
changes in the roll of members. Death has deprived us of 
thirteen, of whom one of the most eminent as regards 
scholarship was Mr. Watters, late of the Chinese Consular 
Service, to whose researches in the field of Chinese Buddhism 
Science owes so much. Amongst the retirements most to 
be regretted is that of Dr. E. W. West, the eminent Pahlavi 
scholar. Amongst the forty new members elected during 
the past year it is satisfactory to note, as indicating the 
increasing interest which our Society arouses in Asia, the 
names of so manj' prominent Indians, but it is to the last, 
though by no means the least, name on the list — that of H.H. 
the Atabak-i-A‘zara, the Prime Minister of H.I.M. the Shah 
of Persia — that I desire especially to call your attention, 
as indicating that in Persia also the work of our Society is 
beginning to arouse attention and interest. It was, as you 
will remember, at the express wish of H.I.M. the Shah, 
after he had received and most graciously replied to the 
Address of Welcome presented to him by this Society on 
the occasion of his visit to Europe last year, that H.H. the 
Atabak-i-A'zam was elected an Extraordinary Member of 
our Society. 

The steady improvement of the Journal, and the increasing 
respect which it commands both at home and abroad, is 
another gratifying fact which I wish to notice, and which 
is chiefly to he ascribed to the efibrts of our Secretary, 
Professor Rhys Davids, to whom the Society is so much 
indebted in this and in other ways. In glancing through 
the Reports of former Anniversary Meetings, I noticed 
that attention had been called on a previous occasion to 
the extent to which we were indebted for some of the best 
work done by the Society to our Lady -members. I am 
glad to see that this continues to be the case, and I cannot 
help being struck by the number of excellent articles which 
they have contributed to our Journal. Amongst the many 
good and original communications there published, it would 
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be invidious to particularize, but I am sure that the 
remarkable success achieved by the translation of the 
Dhamma Sangani hy Mrs. Rhys Davids, the wife of our 
Secretary, of which we have heard in the Report just read, 
will cause the greatest satisfaction to all of us, and that we 
shall all desire to offer her our most sincere congratulations. 
This work, as you know, constitutes the twelfth volume 
of the new series'published by the Oriental Translation Fund, 
a series which owes almost everything to the generosity 
and public-spiritedness of Mr. Arbuthnot. Other important 
volumes destined for that series are in course of preparation, 
and will, it is to be hoped, soon appear. 

To the series of Asiatic Monographs, a new enterprise 
undertaken by the Society, I also desire to call your 
attention. The first volume of this series, that by Major 
Gerini, M.R.A.S., on the ancient geography of the Far 
East, would, as we have heard, have been already before 
us but for the delay involved in the transmission of the 
proofs to and from Siam, and the second volume, containing 
the catalogue of the Society’s collection of Sanskrit MSS., 
will, it is hoped, soon appear. The third volume, which 
Professor Strong has promised, is, it appears, still more or 
less in ntihibiis. 

The Pali Text Society, though not directly connected 
with our Society, is to some extent under its aegis, and in 
connection with this I should like to say a few words about 
the Series of Persian JTistorical Texts which I am endeavouring 
to produce, and which will shortly be inaugurated by my 
edition of Dawlatshah s TadhktraM sh - Shii’ard (Memoirs 
of the Persian Poets). Here again I should like to express 
my gratitude to Professor Rhys Davids for much valuable 
advice and good counsel. Although our work lies in quite 
difierent fields, from no one have I received more kindly 
sympathy and more useful suggestions as to the conduct of 
this enterprise than from him. 

The impro^ment in our financial condition communicated 
to us in the Report to which we have just listened, follows 
naturally from the increase in the number of members and 
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subscribers to the Journal, and is very satisfactory, though 
it may fall short alike of the needs and the deserts of our 
Society. The importance and utility of the Society, indeed, 
becomes ever more strongly impressed on my mind. It 
enjoys advantages from which the old Universities, one of 
which I to some extent represent, are debarred. It is 
central and catholic ; in its hospitable rooms the scholar, 
whose life is passed chiefly amongst books, has the opportunity 
of meeting those who have travelled and worked in the 
various Eastern lands which form the objects of our study, 
and of correcting or completing his theoretical conclusions 
by their practical experience, while they can similarly 
control their impressions by bis learning. For, in mv 
opinion, though an Orientalist is not made merely by travel 
or residence in the East, what is called ‘ pure scholarship ' 
has its dangers. How can the history of a people be 
intelligently studied by one who is practically unacquainted 
with the character of that people, and who is ignorant of 
the motives which dictate their conduct ? For its intelligent 
study how great must be the advantages of that actual 
experience in the working of its laws, its finance, its trade, 
and of all those great manifestations of national life with 
which the statesman, the diplomatist, the administrator, 
and the merchant are brought in contact ! I have several 
times been greatly impressed by the remarkable insight 
into the national character of an Eastern people possessed 
by diplomatists and others w'hose acquaintance with the 
language of that people was comparatively slight. 

Far be it from me, however, to exalt undulj' what it is the 
fashion to call ‘practical’ knowledge, which in this country 
is, in my opinion, generally greatly over-rated. The unjust 
criticisms sometimes levelled against our Society include those 
of ‘practical men,’ who pretend that to devote so much 
time and trouble to the elucidation of the languages, customs, 
laws, religions, and philosophies of the East is a waste of 
energy. The purely ‘ practical ’ man, like his congener, 
the deplorable ‘man in the street’ of whom we have lately 
heard so much, is, as .a rule, lamentably short-sighted. 
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incapable of recognizing the pregnant, portentous Cause 
until it has given birth to Effects which, often at the very 
moment of their birth, have passed beyond the region where 
they can be controlled. It is the business of true scholarship 
and learning, which neglect neither the theoretical nor the 
practical aspect of things, to be guided by the analogies 
of the Past to an intelligent anticipation of the Future. 
I distinguish, however, true scholarship, which concerns 
itself with realities, from what is sometimes called ‘pure 
scholarship,’ which often appears to concern itself merely 
with forms. The curses of this ‘ pure scholarship ’ are 
three : over-specialization, which militates against breadth 
of view and just sense of proportion ; ignorance of real life, 
which stands in the way of sympathy and insight ; and that 
‘perfectionist’ doctrine which, aiming at wn impossible 
ideal, achieves nothing. We Orientalists h're sometimes 
branded as ‘specialists,’ but, seeing thaiu^the history, 
geography, languages, and thought of the whole continent 
of Asia from the dawn of history till the present day 
constitute the subjects of our studies, this appellation 
appears to me most unjust. As regards what I may call 
‘perfectionism,’ he who will suffer no work to leave his 
hands till he is sure that it is flawless and beyond the reach 
of criticism will leave behind him but little work whereby 
his memory will be preserved. When a student has finished 


a piece of work which he knows to be good and original, or 
to contain elements of goodness and originality, and has 
made the best use he can of the materials at his disposal, 
let him not wait vainly in the hopes of something turning 
up to elucidate a few doubtful points, but let him publish 
it as what I may call a ‘ tentative article.’ The very fact 
of publication will often clear up the doubtful points and 
correct the errors by inducing other scholars who read the 
article to contribute to the writer just those facts which are 
needed to complete and correct his conclusions. I have 
always striven to give to the Journal oi my best work, and 
would prefer that any discovery made by me which appeared 
new and interesting should first be announced in its pages, 
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but even in the best of my contributions I have made 
mistakes which I blusb to recall. Yet if the article had not 
been written the mistakes would not have been corrected, 
tbe subject would have remained obscure, and the advance 
of Science, which should be our sole aim, would have been 
retarded. 

In connection with wbat has just been said, there are two 
points wherein the liberality of our Society deserves especial 
praise and recognition. The first is the readiness of the 
Council to allow the author of an article in the Journal to 
have a large number of tirages-d-part for distribution amongst 
scholars of his acquaintance, who, receiving this token of his 
homage, are often prompted to communicate to him notes, 
corrections, and emendations which they would otherwise 
withhold. The second is the liberality of the Society in 
lending its manuscripts to students who desire to make use 
of them — a liberality the more important to all English 
Orientalists because it serves to correct the bad impression 
produced on the Continent by the regrettable niggardliness 
of the British Museum in this respect. 

Something has been said in the Report of the Board of 
Oriental Studies constituted in connection with the new 
teaching University of London, which also has found a home 
in these hospitable rooms. All of us who are acquainted 
with the admirable schools of Oriental Languages existing in 
France, Germany, and Russia, must continue to deplore the 
lack of any similar institution in this country, and to wish 
all success to any serious attempt to remedy this defect. 
Yet I must confess that I am by no means optimistic on 
this matter. So long as no inducements are held out to 
young Englishmen to pursue such studies, nothing can be 
effected by providing even the most perfect means of study. 
It is the more regretable because I am convinced by 
considerable experience that, so far from lacking natural 
aptitude for acquiring Oriental languages, the young English- 
man is at least as capable as the yoimg Frenchman, or 
German, or Russian, of becoming a good linguist and a sound 
scholar; but so long as such knowledge leads to nothing 
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we cannot expect, and ought not to seek, to persuade our 
young countrymen, unless they have private means and are 
independent of a professional career, to devote their time and 
energies to the acquisition of knowledge for which they can 
find no market either in Government or private employment. 
This is the root of the whole matter : it is not additional 
facilities for study, hut the ‘open door’ for qualified students 
which we require ; and unless the Government can be 
induced by the more influential members of our Society to 
hold out hopes of a career to those who have attained 
proficiency in the various Eastern languages, I fear that 
it is Utopian to dream of establishing an Oriental School in 
London or elsewhere in England. 

In conelusion, I am sure that I speak for all members of 
the Society in expressing our gratitude to our President, 
Lord Reay, who, amidst so many calls on his time, finds 
leisure to devote himself so strenuously to our interests ; and 
also to Professor Rhys Davids, our Secretary, whose true 
scholarship, wide sympathy, and unfailing geniality have 
done so much to strengthen and consolidate the bonds 
which unite us. And in this connection it would be most 
ungrateful not to make mention of our indebtedness to our 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Hughes, to whose energy, business 
capacity, and tact the success of the Journal is so largely 
due. Lastly, I think that a word of praise is due to the 
Society’s admirable printers, Messrs. Stephen Austin, of 
Hertford, whose accurate workmanship, punctuality, and 
consideration must have evoked the heartfelt gratitude of 
every contributor to the Journal I have had a fairly 
extensive experience of printers, and I know few firms with 
whom one can work more easily, secure in the knowledge 
that proofs will be well composed, carefully read, and 
punctually delivered. It is a matter of congratulation to 
the Society that it helps to maintain the excellent Oriental 
department of a firm whose w'ell-known skill in this branch 
of printing is connected with that admirable East India 
CoUege of Haileybury, which, though, alas ! no longer 

existent, produced some of the most eminent of our Oriental 
scholars. 
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I have much pleasure in seconding the adoption of the 
Report. 

Lord Reay : — Ladies and Gentlemen, — There is little left 
to be said after the very exhaustive speeches of Mr. Browne 
and Sir Charles Lyall. The Report for the past year is 
a very short one and contains little, if anything, of a startling 
character. But we may perhaps apply to the Society that 
which has been elsewhere applied to nations, “ Happy is the 
Society whose annals are uneventful.” The Society is not 
rich, but the riches of the Society are its Journal. It is the 
representative of British Oriental scholarship, and as such it 
is appreciated wherever Orientalists pursue their studies. 

For the fact that the Journal keeps up our prestige we 
owe a debt of gratitude to our Secretary. The valuable 
contents of our Journal are mainly due to the care Professor 
Rhys Davids bestows on it as the responsible editor, and the 
manner in which he has been able to keep in touch with our 
leading scholars and secure for the Journal their co-operation. 
The fact that the Journal is appreciated as much abroad as 
in our own country is a sufficient tribute to the good work 
done by the Society through its publication. 

I have to allude with regret to the members we have lost. 
First on the list is the name of my noble friend Lord Loch, 
who took a great interest in the work of the Society, and we 
remember that it is not so long since he was in these rooms 
on the occasion of an Anniversary Meeting and moved the 
adoption of the Report. Of General Pitt-Rivers’ merits 
I need not speak ; they are known to all. I had occasion as 
Governor of Bombay to appreciate Mr. Sinclair’s great 
energy and originality, and the way in which he discharged 
his duties, conscious of the interests of the people as well 
as of those of the Government, trying to reconcile them and 
thereby consolidating English rule. Of Sir W. Hunter 
I have spoken before, but I may say here again that to the 
study of Indian history his loss is irreparable. Mr. Baden- 
Powell was known to us all as an authority on the system 
of land revenue and land tenures in India. One name that 
stands out is that of Mr. Watters. Mr. Watters was 
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a Consul in China ; he took up the most important and 
interesting study of Chinese Buddhism, on which he was 
one of the most eminent authorities, and in order to under- 
stand his subject better he in later life took up Sanskrit. 
He left unpublished a work on Yuan Thsang’s travels in 
India, which, thanks to Mr. Arbuthnot, will shortly be 
published in our Oriental Translation Series. 

I regret to hear that Mr. Arbuthnot has been very ill, and 
that he has been obliged to vacate his seat on the Council, 
and also to resign his management of the Oriental 
Translation Fund. He has, however, bestowed on it a gift 
of £500, and handed over his stock of books to the Society, 
which will now carry on the important work he has so 
generously begun. He took a most active and benevolent 
interest in the Society, and I trust he will soon recover and 
some day resume his place amongst us. 

I have the pleasing duty of conveying to Mrs. Davids our 
sincere congratulations on the success of her work published 
by the O.T.F. She still works, now that she is Mrs. Ehys 
Davids, with the same energy and talent as before, and sets 
an example to us all. 

Mr. Browne referred in gloomy tones to a subject which 
formerly was gloomy, but in which we now see a little light, 
the Oriental School of the University of London. We have 
a Board of Oriental Studies, and that Board I may tell you 
is no sinecure. We have prepared for the University 
a programme of lectures and examinations for internal 
students, and I agree with Mr. Browne that it is of no use 
providing such a programme if we have no students, but we 
may perhaps hope at any rate to have foreigners for our 
students. I shall not repeat what was said on previous 
occasions as to the encouragement which can be given to 
those studies by Government and by individuals who have 
business connections in the East. We cannot eradicate the 
inertness which still hampers our efforts to create a greater 
sense of responsibility in those who have to deal with the 
maintenance of our prestige in the East ' 

I have already alluded to Professor Rhys Davids’ 
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connection with the Journal, but he has also earned our 
sincere thanks for the manner in which he discharges his 
duties as Secretary. No one ever appeals to him, and I must 
add to Miss Hughes, without obtaining the information 
which may be required in the most obliging way. We are 
all delighted to see here the veteran and active member of 
the Society, Dr. Gust. He offered to-day to give up his post 
as Honorary Secretary ; but we could and would not accept 
his resignation. In your name I am sure I may offer cordial 
thanks to Dr. Codrington for the care he takes of our 
valuable Library. 

In the future, as in the past, we intend to work quietlv 
and seriously, and we claim that our work is essentially 
Imperialistic in its character. There is a great deal of 
grandiloquent talk of Imperialism at the present day, but 
the success of Imperialism does not depend on after-dinner 
speeches, but on the capacity, displayed by those who 
govern, of understanding the idiosyncrasies, the character 
of the various nationalities subject to our rule. This 
Society contributes to this knowledge, and thereby contributes 
to lessen the mistakes due to ignorance of the language, the 
history, and the prejudices of other races. 

Br. Thornton, in moving the adoption of the new 
Rules, said : — In the absence of Mr. Wollaston, who has 
been obliged to leave, I beg to propose that the Society 
accept the revised Rules (which have been passed by the 
Council and were duly published in the last number of the 
Journal) as they now stand. The Committee appointed by 
the Council to effect the revision have given much time and 
trouble to the subject, and have received on legal points 
the assistance of an able lawyer, our Vice-President, Sir 
Raymond West. They have confined themselves almost 
entirely to the improvement of the wording and arrangement 
of the old Rules, the incorporation of rules of practice and 
regulations passed subsequently to the last revision, and 
to seeing that the Rules, as they stand, are in harmony with 
the provisions of the Charter. Only one or two material 
alterations have been made. One is the reverting to the 
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old custom of new members being elected at a Genera 
Meeting, on the recommendation of the Council, and no as 
latterly by the Council itself; the second, the reduction o 
the number of Vice-Presidents to six, so as to bring tne 
total number of Members of Council within the max^n^nm 
prescribed by the Charter. 

Dr. Cmt seconded the motion, which was carried nem. con. 

June ll.-The Right Hon. the Lord Reay, President, 
in the Chair. 

M. de la Yallee Poussin read a paper on the “ Pramanya 
(authority) of the Buddhist Agamas. 

A discussion followed, in which Professor Bendali, 
Professor Rhys Davids, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Visvanat 
P. Vaidya took part. 


II, Contents of Foreign Oriental Journals. 

I. Vienna Oeiental Jouenal. Vol. xv, No, 1. 

Barth (J.). Zur Kritik und Erklarung des Ahtal-Diwans. 
Miiller (W. Max). Zur Frage nach der Herkunft der 
alien Aethiopen. 

Goldziher (I.). IJeber den Branch der Mahja Versamm- 
lungen im Islam, 

Reichelt (H.). Aramiiische Inschriften aus Kappadocien. 
Mahler (E-)- Die Datirung des babylonischen Arsaciden- 
schriften. 

Zachariae (Th.). Das Indische Original von Bharatae 
Response Nr. 5. 

II. Zeitscheift deb Deittschen Moegenlandischen Gesellschaet. 
Band Iv, Heft 1. 

Schmidt (R.). Der Textus simplicior des Sukasaptati in 
der Recension der HS. A. 

Schwarz (P.). Zu den Tables alphabetiques du Kitab- 
al-Aganl. 
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Fischer (A.). Noch einmal Heinrich Thorbeekes hand- 
echriftlicher Hachlass. 

Kern (F.). Tabari’s Ihtilaf alfaqaha. 

Becker (C. H.). Tabari’s sogenannte Catechesis Ma- 
hometana. 

Bohtlingk (O.). 

Laufer (B.). Verzeichnis der tibetischen HSS, der konig- 
lichen Bibliothek zu Dresden. 

Steinschneider (M.). Das Worterbuch al-‘Hawi des Graon 
(schulhauptes) Hai (gestorben 1038). 

Jacob (B.). Christlich-Palastinisches. 

Praetoriua (Fr.). Koptische Spuren in der aegyptisch- 
arabischen Grammatik. 

Fischer (A.). Der Name Zaituna. 

III. JoTTEiTAL AsiATiftUE. Scrie IX, Tome xvii, No. 1. 

Aymonier (E.). La St^Ie de Sdok Kak Tkom. 

Feer (L.). Le Karma Sataka. 

Margais (M.). Le Taqrib de En-Nawawi. 


III. Notes and News. 

Death of Mr, Arbuthnot. — We regret to announce the 
death of Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot, for so many years a member 
of Council. Mr. Arbuthnot will be specially remembered 
as having in 1890 reconstituted the Old Oriental Translation 
Fund, to which during the past eleven years he has con- 
tributed so much time and money. His death is a great loss 
to the Society, to whose interests he was so much devoted. 
A fuller notice will appear in the October number. 

Tibetan. — Mr. F. B. Shawe is engaged on a translation 
of the autobiography of Milaraspa, a very popular Tibetan 
work. Dr. Laufer, who is at present in China on a special 
mission for the American Mission of Natural History, was 
at work before he left Europe on the “ Gur-bum ” or 
“ 100,000 Songs ” of the same Milaraspa. 
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Dr. Georg Huth, of Berlin, has circulated a lithographed 
pamphlet claiming to have deciphered No. 66 of the Mahahan 
Inscriptions, published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for 1898. 

An interesting continuation of Dr. Stein’s account of his 
discoveries in Chinese Turkestan is contained in a letter 
from him to Mr. E. J. Rapson, dated from Kashgar, 
May 24, 1901. His statement as to the genesis of some of 
the MSS. and block - prints in “ unknown characters,” 
which have attracted considerable attention during the last 
few years, is particularly important : — 

“ My excavations at the Rawak Stupa, N. E. of 
Khotan, from which I last wrote to you, proved of 
considerable interest. From the great quadrangular court 
enclosing the stupa many relievos in stucco, mostly colossal 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, were brought to light. They 
show the closest relation to Gandhara art, and, judging 
from the numerous finds of coins, probably belong to the 
early centuries of our era. Though now partly buried 
under dunes nearly 30 feet high, the ruins have been 
exposed to the destructive agency of sub-soil water. So 
the inner wooden framework of all the great sculptures has 
decayed, and the safe excavation of the latter was hence 
a task of no small difficulty. I succeeded in taking a large 
series of photographs and safely removing a number of 
smaller relievos. During the ten days I spent at the site, 
sandstorms of varying degrees of violence occurred, and the 
danger of seeing the heavy masses of decayed stucco collapse 
before our eyes was increased in consequence. By the 
excavation of the Rawak Stupa court I obtained a clear 
idea as to what the great religious buildings, which Fa-hian 
and Hiuen-tsiang saw at Khotan, may have been like. 

During my short stay at Khotan preparatory to my 
return, I had the satisfaction of obtaining full details as 
to the manufacture of the forgeries which flourished there 
fetween 1895 and 1898. You may have seen from mV 
previous letters that there is every reason to believe that 
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all MSS. and ‘ block-prints ’ ‘ in unknown characters,’ 
which were purchased from Khotan during these years, 
are forgeries. I managed to get hold of that clever 
scoundrel Islam Akhun, who was the headman of this noble 
industry, and the confession of his proceedings was as 
detailed as it was amusing. I hope soon to tell you the 
story.” 

The task of the student of Indian antiquity is nowadays 
complicated by the existence of the most ingenious forgeries 
in every branch of research. What Dr. Stein has proved 
in the case of the MSS. is undoubtedly true also in the 
case of many of the supposed “inscriptions in unknown 
characters.” The forgeries of ancient Indian coins have, 
of course, been notorious for many years past. So numerous 
are they at the present time, that it is probably well within 
the mark to say that nine out of every ten supposed Graeco - 
Indian coins submitted by collectors to the British Museum 
are false. Can nothing be done to stop this disgraceful 
traffic ? 


IV. Additions to the Libk.\ky. 

Presented by the India Office. 

Burgess (Dr. J.). Archaeological Survey of India, 
vol. xxiv. Western India, vol. vii. Muhammadan 
Architecture of Ahmadabad, part i, a.d. 1412-1520. 

4to. London, 1900. 

Presented by the Author. 

King (Major J. S.). The History of the Bahmani 
Dynasty. 8vo. London, 1900. 

Grierson (Dr. G. A.). Census of India, 1901. Indexes 
of Languages. 8vo. London, 1901. 

Landberg (M. le Comte de). Etude sur les dialectes de 
I’Arabie meridionale. Vol. i, Hadramout. 

8vo. Leiden, 1901. 
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Gaster (Dr. M.). Hebrew Illuminated Bibles of the 
Ninth and Tenth Centuries and a Samaritan Scroll 
of the Law of the Eleventh Century. 

4to. London, 1901. 

Presented hy Lady Loch. 

Loch (Lord). Personal Narrative of Occurrences during 
Lord Elgin’s Second Embassy to China in 1860. Third 
edition, with illustrations and preface by Lady Loch. 

8vo. London, 1900. 

Presented by S.H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Stein (M. A.). Kalhana’s Chronicle of the Kings of 
Kashmir. Translated, with introduction and com- 
mentary, 2 vols. Roy. 8vo. Westminster, 1900. 

Presented hy the Grdfin con Noer. 

Noer (Graf vou). Friedrich August Prinz von Schleswig- 
Holstein-Augustenburg, Briefe und Aufzeichnungen aus 
seinem Nachlass. 8vo. Nordlingen, 1886. 

Presented hy the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 

Maclean (The Very Rev. A. J.). A Dictionary of the 
Dialects of Yernacular Syriac. 4to. Oxford, 1901. 

Presented hy the Publishers. 

Desmombynes (Gaudefroy). Les Ceremonies du Manage 
chez les indigenes de I’Algerie. 8vo. Paris, 1901. 

Holdich (Colonel Sir T. H.). The Indian Borderland, 
1880—1900. 8vo. London, 1901. 
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Art. XXIV. — Fresh Contributions to the Decipherment of the 
Vannic Inscriptions. By Professor A. H. Sayce. 

Me. Golenischeff has just published in the Transactions 
of the Russian Imperial Society of Oriental Archaeology 
(vol. xiii) a new Vannic inscription of considerable interest 
and importance. As my memoir on the Vannic Inscriptions 
is not likely to be continued after the publication of the rich 
materials collected by Drs. Belck and Lehmann during their 
exploration of Armenia and Kurdistan, I will deal with this 
inscription separately, and provisionally number it LXXXVI 
in continuation of my former notation. The stone on which 
the inscription is engraved was found in the church of 
St. Gregory, four versts east of the monastery of Eshmiadzin, 
and is 2-70 metres high, 63 cent, broad, and 36 cent, thick. 
It will be seen that it is a record of Rusas, the son of Argistis, 
whose existence, first asserted by Dr. Belck, but doubted by 
myself (J.R.A.S., Oct., 1894, pp. 705, 706), is thus certified. 


(1) AN Khal-di-e 
For Khaldis 

(2) TAK pu-lu-si 

stela 


LXXXVI. 

EN SU i-ni 

the lord of mvUitiides this 
y Ru-^-a-s 
Rums 


J.K.A.S. 1901. 
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(3) y Ar-gis-te-kM-ni-s ku-gu-ni 

ilie son of Ar gist k has inscribed. 

(4) AN Khal-di-ni-ni iis-ma-si-ni 

To the children of Khaldis the propitious 

(5) y Ru-sa-a-s y Ar-gis-te-khi-ni-s 

Rusas the son of Argistis 

(6) a-li MAT Qu-ar-li-ni khu-bi-i 

says : The land of Quarlis I occupied : 

(7) qi-u-ra-a-ni su-li-e-ma-nu 

a piece of ground perpetually 

(8) ii-i gi-e-i is-ti-ni ma-nu-ri 

along with a temple belonging to it complete 

(9) su(?)-ki AN Kbal-di-s TJ-bar-du-du-ni 

. . . Khaldis has given for cultivation : 

(10) i-e-s i-ni GIS ul-di-e 

I this vine 

(11) te-ru-bi BIT GIS u-se GIS za-ri 

have planted; the house {8f) Juniper-trees {^) garden-trees 

(12) su-kbe is-ti-ni te-ni-u-bi 

cultivated belonging to it have planted ; 

(13) ALB su-kbe is-ti-ni sa-tu-u-u-li 

the city which I have built belonging to it preserving, 

(14) pi-li NAHR Il-da -ru-ni-a-ni 

the water of the river Ildar unias 

(15) a-gu-u-bi U me-si-ni ti-ni 

I conducted ; the pasturage of it called 

(16) i-nu-ka-khi-ni-e y Ru-sa-i-ni-e 

born of the place of Rusas 

(17) khu-bi GI a-se pi-li 

I look, ^ for the establishment of the house {8() tcater 

ni-ki-du-li 


after-sacrifcing 

(18) LB-BIRB-TUR AN Khal-di-e 

to Khaldis 

(19) ni-ip-si-du-li-ni LB AN Khal-di-e 

qt the north (?}, „ Khaldis 
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(20) SUM LU AN IM-a LU AN UT-ni-e 

as a sacrifice, a sheep to Teishas, a sheep to Ardinis, 

(21) se-kha-di-e AN A-ni-qu-gi-e 

a fjoat (?) to Aniqiigis ; 

(22) a-se A-MES e-si-a-tsi-u-li 

for the house (^) icater after JiAng the following tariff : — 

(23) BIRU-TUR AN Khal-di-e ni-ip-si-du-li 

a land) for Khaldis of the north (?), 

(24) LU AN Khal-di-e SUM LU AN IM-a 
a sheep for Khaldis in sacrifice, a sheep for Teishas, 

(25) LU AN UT-ni-e se-kha-di AN A-ni-qu-gi 

a sheep for Ardinis, a goat (?) for Aniqagis, 

(26) Ru-sa-a-ni f Ar-gis-te-khi-e 

belonging to Rums the son of Argistis, 

(27) MAN DAN-NU MAN al-su-i-ni MAN-ni 

the king qmcerful, the king great, the king 

(28) [MAT] Su-ra-u-e MAN MAT Bi-a-i-ua-a-u-e 

of the tcorld, the king of Biainas, 

(29) MAN MAN-MES-u-e a-lu-si-e 

the king of kings, the master 

(30) ALU Dhu-us-pa-e pa-ta-ri 
of Dhuspas the city. 

(31) Ru-sa-a-s ] Ar-gis-te-khi-ni-s 

Rums the son of Argistis 

(32) a-li a-lu-s i-ni DUP-TE-e 

says : Whoever this stela 

(33) Li-Ii-e a-lu-s pi-tu-Ii-e 

removes, whoever removes the name, 

(34) a-lu-s e-si-i-ni su-u-i-du-li 

whoever the regulations apqn'opriates, 

(35) a-lu-s KI-TIM khi-pu-li-i-e 
whoever with earth shall cover, 

(36) a-lu-s A-MES khu-su-li-e 

tchoever the water shall cause to destroy {it), 

(37) a-lu-s u-li-s ti-u-li-e 

whoever else shall pretend 
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(38) i-e-8 za-du-u-bi a-lu-s 
“I have done (this)” whoever 

(39) ti-ni-ni tu-li-e ma-si-e 

what has been named shall remove (even) the things 

(40) ti-ni te-li-i e-a-i 

that are called . . , ichether (he he) 

(41) MAT Bi-a-i-ni-s e-a-i 

a Biainian or 

(42) [MAT] Lu-lu-i-ni-s AIT Khal-di-s 

a Luluian, Khaldis 

(43) AN IM-s AN UT-ni-s AN-MES-s 

Teishas (&) Ardinis the gods 

(44) pi-i ti-i-ni me-i 

the name (&) record of him 

(45) ar-rau-zi-i me-i 

(&) the posterity of him, 

(46) ALU Se-il-bi-i qi-u-ra-i-di 

of the city of Se Ibis in the piece of ground, 

(47) tu-li-e tu-u-ni 

shall remove utterly. 

(6) The pbotograph of the inscription of Atamcban or 
Novo-Bajazet (liii) shows that the ideograph of “child,” 
son, bad the phonetic value of ar in Vannic (see Belck 
and Lehmann, Zeifschrift fur Assyriologie, ix, p. 348). 
That the root ar meant “ to be small,” “ to be a child,” 
is clear from the compound arhhi-urulis, “family,” which 
I have long ago explained as a combination of urulis, “seed,” 
and arkhis. In ar-khis the suffix of derivation indicates 
that the word signified “child.” Compare al-khe “the 
inhabitants of a place” (xxxiv, 10), from al, “to increase ” 
“ to be big.” * ’ 


' The derivative ah-si in li, i, 4 

irom Sharia, in the dritriet of Armaiir pubUshett bv Dr h “s^nprion 

(1) Arpms ( 2 ) MenunkhtUi-X. (3) i,J BIT Basmadjan, reads: 

“ Argistis, son of Meuuas, has biiilt this house tnrT/‘ 

descendants,” where is plainly connLted 4h 
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(7) This passage settles the meaning of qiurani, wliicli 
I have discussed in this Journal, October, 1894, pp. 718, 719. 
The adverb qiu perhaps signifies “ bounded by ” rather than 
“ beside,” tbough the two significations easily pass one into 
tbe other. 

For sule-rnanu see Ixxix, 8, 15. The word, which has the 
adverbial form, properly signifies “ every day.” The gtini 
suli-tnanu of ixxix, 8, is replaced in Ixxviii, Rev. 7, 8, by 
TiT-manu kiivni gunei. Manus means “every,” “all,” not 
“ each ” as I formerly supposed. 

(8) I believe that Dr. Belck is right in making gies 
“ a temple,” instead of “ a wall,” as I formerly suggested. 

Mann-ri has the same adjectival termination as gissu-ris, 
“multitudinous,” dhulti-ris, “palace,” sekhe-ris, “alive.” 
It is noticeable that the adjective agreeing with giei after 
iti invariably ends in -uri; thus we have [to'] giei sida-\%irt], 
“ along with the old (or decayed) temple ” (iv, 2), ui giei 
isfini sida-uri, “ along with its old temple ” (xiii, 2 ; Ixxvii, 7). 
So in 1, 7, . . qa-uri after ui ainei, “along with the land” or 
“ earth.” 

(9) U-har-du-du-ni is one of the numerous compounds of 
which du, “ to set ” or “ give,” forms the second part. The 
first character U seems to be the ideograph which is found in 
line 15, where it represents the Assyrian reiu, “ pasturage,” 
“ pasture-land.” The same ideograph probably occurs in 
li, iii, 5, as well as in Ixviii, 8, 11.* Bardu or masdu is, 
I believe, like niki in line 17, a word borrowed from 
Assyrian, perhaps the masdu to which Delitzsch assigns 
doubtfully the meaning of “a depression” or “plain.” 
At all events, the general sense of the compound is clear ; 
Khaldis has set apart the temple-domain as consecrated 
ground on which accordingly Rusas can plant trees and 
establish a garden. 

* In li, i, 7, however, GIS-TJ is “plant,” and U-ni in the following line 
seems to be the same. I should now propose the following translation of this 
difficult passage ; — ini uli-ii ikiila->ie.di-ni aiie manu-li mei asei turtani 
khaidiani terikhe Sari-dnri-ni tmi S'ai-i-duri-ni GIS-U du-lei, “this tree 
in this same place he gives to the water, the whole of it, as nourishment (?) 
and fruit (?) for the temple, even the plant of S'ariduris which is called the 
planting of S'ariduris.” Unfortunately, however, the reading aiie is not certain. 
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(10) One of tlie inscriptions discovered by Drs. Beleb 
and Lehmann has shown that uhlis signifies “ a vine.” 
Consequently the meaning of “ post,” which I had assigned 
to it, falls to the ground. And with this falls also the 
suggestion that zaris denotes “a door.” 

(11) Zaris, which is so often coupled with itldis (e.g. 
Ixxvii, 9), must also be a tree, and what it was is indicated 
in Ixxix, 19, where iihli zari are replaced by the ideographs 
of “vine” and GIS-TIR-GAN, or “ garden-tree.” The 
“ garden-tree ” may be the mulberry, though more probably 
fruit-trees of all sorts are intended. Zaris appears to be 
borrowed from the Assyrian zertt, zarii. 

The discovery of the true meaning of uhlis and zaris shows 
that Mr. Golenischcff’s suggestion is right that use is the 
Assyrian The «.s7(-tree, like the Egyptian ash, is, 

I believe, the juniper. The juniper grows wild in Armenia 
and Asia Minor; indeed, in Armenia there is one species 
(J. excelsa) that assumes the dimensions of a large tree ; 
and Twelfth Dynasty coffins made of the wood have been 
found in Egypt. The juniper was also a native of 
Northern Syria, from whence, according to the Black 
Obelisk, Shalmaneser II received timber as tribute. 
Ideographically it was known as GIS-KAL, or “ hard 
wood.” Now, in Ixxix, 19, use follows uUi zari, and is 
itself followed by the ideograph KAL. Perhaps the same 
use is found in Ixviii, 3. 

(12) Su-khe is from sii, “to make”; see my^ note on 
Iviii, 4, where perhaps the translation should be offerings 
on the altar that has been made.” Su-hhe, “made” or 
“artificial,” applied equally to the “built” house and 
“ cultivated ” trees. 

(13) For sa-tuli see my note in this Journal, October, 
1894, p. 719. The verb properly means “ to keep,” 
“secure,” “preserve.” The translation I have given of 
1, 17, I can now amend. The characters which follow the 
first “oO” are the ideographs which denote “chariot,” 
and gmiu-si-Hi, which is often preceded by the determinative 
of a class of persons, and is generally coupled with “ slaves ” 
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or “ women,” signifies “ eunuchs.” The word is connected 
with guni, “ the established sacrifice,” and gimu-sd, which, 
as Dr. Scheil has pointed out, must correspond with the 
Assyrian phrase “ with arms ” or “ with the sword.”' The 
root gunu evidently means “ to slay,” “ sacrifice,” “ cut.” 
At first I thought that gunttsini might he the “temple 
servants who cut up” the animals that were sacrificed, 
but the association of the word with hifu, “ women,” 
points rather to “ eunuchs.” Consequently 1, 17, L GIS- 
I7ARKABTI L gunusini satdbi must be rendered : “ I kept 
50 chariots (&) 50 eunuchs.” They were the spoil of the 
fourteen palaces (not temples, be it observed) which Sari- 
duris had destroyed. On the other hand, Sari-duris goes on 
to speak of the hidi-adibad of the gunusini, a word which 
is compounded with bidi, and bidi is a sacrificial term 
(Ixviii, 6, 7). 

(14) Fi/i is replaced in line 22 by the ideographs A-MES, 
thus settling its meaning and showing that I was wrong in 
translating it “memorial.” Dr. Belck’s “canal” was nearer 
the truth. 

(15) For the ideograph U, “pasturage,” see above, line 9. 

(16) I have discussed the meaning of iiiu in this Journal, 
October, 1894, p. 719, where I have concluded that it 
signified “ area.” I should now give it the wider and less 
specific signification of “ place.” It probably has the same 
root as inainis or inanis, “ city.” 

(17) For the ideograph GI see this Journal, October, 
1894, p. 717. 

Ifi/ii, “ sacrifices,” in niki-du-U is a loan-word from 
Assyrian. 

(21) Aniqugis, otherwise unknown, is probably the local 
deity. 

Sekhade is a new word ; as the goat was common in the 
region, and was a sacrificial victim like the sheep and lamb, 
it is possible that it is meant here. 

(22) In Ixvi, 5, 6, esi-nini is associated with esi, and must 

^ Giimi-se (xliii, 15) imi'-t he “ weapons,” “a portion of the captives and of 
the weapons.” 
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have a similar signification. The suffix -atsi here appears to 
denote “ as follows ” or the like ; cf., however, Menua-le-atsi- 
li-ni, “so as to become the place of Menuas” (xxxiv, 15). 

(29) My present rendering of alu-se as “ master ” is 
derived from the common phrase khutia-di Khaldi-di Teisba- 
di Ardini-di alu-si-ni-ni alsui-sini ali-ha-di, “ by command of 
Khaldis, Teishas, and Ardinis, the company of the great 
lords.” 

(30) That patari was the equivalent of the ideograph of 
“ city,” usually added to the name of Dhuspas, was already 
known from the inscription of Melasgert, published by 
Dr. Scheil in the Recueil de Travaux relatifs d la Philologie 
et d I' Archeologie egyptiennes et assyriennes, xviii, p. 76, 
where we should read patari instead of the author’s pa-a 
dup-ri. Dr. Belck thinks that patari was a word belonging 
to the language of the older population who were conquered 
by the kings of the Vannic monuments. However this 
may be, I believe that it explains the Hittite Pterion, “the 
district of Ptera ” ; perhaps also the name of Pethor. 
Compare, moreover, the Lycian Patara. 

(35) The usual phrase is ainei ini-li dii-Uy “ shall give it to 
the earth,” as in xx, 12. Khipu accordingly will mean “ to 
cover,” “ bury,” “ conceal,” 

(39) Ma-si-ni is used of the gods (Ixi, 2), “the existences” 
or “ powers,” and Professor D. H. Muller is probably right 
in deriving the word from the root ma, “ to exist.” Here, 
however, mase can hardly signify the divine power, and must 
rather denote existences or objects in general. 

(40, 41) Pai is new, but the sense is clear, eai — eai being 
“ whether — or.” 

(42) The country of Lulus was the district in which 
Armavir stood, according to Ixviii, 2, and seems originally 
to have formed part of the Mannian territory. 

(45) Atmuzi must evidently mean “posterity,” “genera- 
tion,” and is perhaps a compound of ar, “a child.” In 
xliv, 16, 17, we have armuzi IV IV SU, “ to the four times 
fourth generation ” (where Layard’s copy, however, has the 
ideograph of “seed ” instead of the numeral IV). 
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(46) The ideograph of “ city ” is partly obliterated. 

(47) The characters tu (which has the rare form) in 
tu-Ie and ni in tu-ni are partly obliterated. The words 
are literally “ shall remove with a removal,” like kfiai-tii 
khaii-li, “ shall utterly destroy,” in the inscription of 
Kelishin (Ivi, 24). 

I can now explain most of the words in the Assyrian text 
of this latter inscription, which I was obliged to leave 
uninterpreted in the translation I have given of it in the 
J.R.A.S., October, 1894, pp. 691 sqq. As I have there 
shown, the inscription is bilingual, the Assyrian and Vannic 
versions corresponding more closely with one another than 
is usual in ancient bilingual texts. Drs. Belck and Lehmann 
have lately found another bilingual text, Vannic and 
Assyrian, on a similar stela at Kelishin IJshnei, near the 
ruins of Muzazir. 

The two German explorers have found that the Vannic 
text of LVI has in the first line the words ihnkani MIX, 
“ the same year,” though the MU is not certain. It has 
accordingly been urged that the Vannic text must be 
a continuation of the Assyrian, and that consequently the 
one is not a translation of the other. But this is to read 
the connotation of the European expression “ the same ” into 
the Vannic ikukani. That the Vannic word has no reference 
to a preceding statement is shown by li, i, 4, ini ali-si ikitka- 
ne-di-ni, “this tree in this place,” where no place has been 
previously mentioned. Hence ikukani MU would be more 
accurately “this year” than “the same year.” Moreover, 
the character MU, “year,” is doubtful, and it is quite possible 
that the inscription began with the words, “ To the god 
Khaldis of this place.” It is contrary to custom for the 
name of Khaldis not to come at the head of a Vannic 
inscription. That the Vannic text should be a continuation 
of the Assyrian would be also difiicult to explain. On 
a memorial of Vannic victories and conquests, and in 
a country where Assyrian was not spoken, the Vannic text 
would take precedence of the Assyrian, and not the converse. 
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The Persian kings commenced their inscriptions with the 
Persian and not with the Babylonian or Amardian texts. 
Even apart from the close correspondence which I have 
shown to exist between the Vannic and Assyrian texts, 
common-sense alone would require that on a monument of 
the kind they should relate to the same event. And the 
only valid argument on the other side, derived from the fact 
that the city which was called Muzazir by the Assyrians 
appears as Ardinis in the Yannic version, has now been 
removed by Dr. Belch’s discovery that Ardinis was really 
the Yannic name of Muzazir. 

In the numeration of the lines I follow the order given 
in my paper in this Journal, October, 1894, pp. 692-699. 
Y. means the A'annic text, A. the Assyrian. 

(2) Y. Mumu-ni-ni would signify “ belonging to the 

tributaries,” so that reference would be made to the 
gods of the tributary, or vassal state of Muzazir. 

(3) Y. I can now explain the form [Sar-^dui'-aza-u-ni. 

The termination is the same as that which we have 
in -m-ue, ” belonging to the city ” or “ country,” 
or in Biain-a-ue above (LXXXYI, 28), while -az or 
-(its is the suffix -atsi, as in Meniia-le-atsi-li-ni quoted 
above. The word consequently means “belonging 
to the place” or “race of Sari-duris.” We may 
translate it “ of the house of 8ari-duris.” 

(8) The Assyrian belt, w'hich sometimes has the deter- 
minative of “leather,” signifies “shields.” This, 
therefore, is the signification of the Yannic tirili. 
I have alread}' stated that I was mistaken in 
supposing that the Vannic word for “shields” was 
ulrjuse. As we learn from the Assyrian bas-reliefs, 
shields were hung up on either side of the entrance 
to a 4' annic temple. ‘ In Iviii, 5, the translation 
is “ a sheep for the gate of the temple of Khaldis, 
a sheep for the shields of the temple of Khaldis.” 


Putta: Li Muiiiimeiit di jS'inive, ii, pi. 141. 
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(9) The Assyrian hibii is a derivative from babu, “ gate,” 
and means “ a small door ” or “ wicket.” Hence 
there is no reason for thinking that in the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets biba is a mistake for habi. The 
Sumerian GIS genginu, which is given as the 
equivalent of bibdti, is also the equivalent of binati, 
“ framework.” The Vannic niribi, of which bibti is 
the translation, is really a loan-word from Assyrian. 
It is, in fact, the Assyrian niribi, “entrance,” and 
hence it is that Menuas, in his inscription at the 
entrance to the artificial cavern in the rock at Van, 
says, alus niribi isfini-ni khau-Iie, “ whoever shall 
destroy its entrance” (xxi, 9, 10). 

(13) A. Dr. Scheil’s copy has bu-na{?}-ti or bit-su(?)-ti. 

Bush would be “property,” but bmiifi is unknown. 
So, too, we have bimu, “form,” but no bunafi. If 
. . . in 6 V. is the termination of 

the Assyrian equivalent would seem to be makcoin, 
“ place,” “ chapel,” or perhaps “ column.” 

The copy shows traces of IT, “food,” at the end of the line. 

(14) V. In this line U, “ food,” has unfortunately been 

omitted by the printer in the text I have published. 
I am inclined to think, however, that both here and 
in the previous line we should read GU D, “ox,” for U. 

(15) Y. I was mistaken in saying that this line has no 

equivalent in the Assyrian version. In line 24 the 
Vannic gurukliii khaini kliaii\Ji\ corresponds with the 
Assyrian ki pasri inassi, “ like scattered corn he shall 
carry away ” (for panri see Delitzsch, Assyrkckea 
Sandworterbuch, p. 550). Hence the Vannic words 
mean “ he shall destro}' with the destruction of 
(scattered) grain,” and gurukhe in line 15 must be 
the “grain” which was offered to the gods along with 
wine and animals. The “ grain ” must be mentioned 
in the Assyrian text, which is, however, in too 
fragmentary and uncertain a state to be deciphered. 
But it is probable that what I have supposed to be 
KAS-DIH-MES should be corrected into GUD-MES, 
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(16) -A. Equti means “round,” as must also its Vannic 
equivalent lia-ni. 

(19) V. We must read \e~ri-kr\-e-i, as it now turns out 

that erilns was the Yannic word for “king” (Scheil, 
Recueil de Tramitx, xviii, p. 76). 

(20) Translate ; “ the entrance of this sanctuary of the 

Khaldis-gods.” The Assyrian panpanu was the 
“shrine” in which stood the parakku or “mercy- 
seat.” 

(67) Idahih is “he shall destroy.” Consequently the Vannic 
Hul or mm will signify “ to ruin.” 


VOCABULARY. 

A. 

A-gu-u-bi. “ I conducted.” Ixxxvi, 15. 

A-li. “ He says.” Ixxxvi, 6, 32. 

Ali-si. “ A growth,” “ tree,” from al “ to increase.” H, i, 4. 
Al-su-i-ni. “Great.” Ixxxvi, 27. 

A-lu-s. “ Whoever.” Ixxxvi, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
A-lu-si-e. “Master.” Ixxxvi, 29. 

Ar. “ Child,” “ .small,” “ to be small.” Hence ar-khi-s, 
“ children.” Cf. arkhuiani, “belonging to (his) descendants.” 
Ar-mu-zi-i. “ Posterity,” “ generation.” Ixxxvi, 45. 
A-ni-qu-gi-e. “ The deity Aniqugis.” Ixxxvi, 21. 
A-ni-qu-gi. Ixxxvi, 25. 

A-se. “ House,” “ temple.” Ixxxvi, 17. 22. 

B. 

Bar-du-du-ni or U-bar-du-du-ni. “ He set apart for culti- 
yatmn.,, Ixxxvi, 9. A compound of dit, “ to get ” or 

giye, and what is probably an Assyrian loan-word, 
bardu or masdu. 

Bi-a-i-na-a-u-e. » Of the land of Biainas.” Ixxxvi, 28. 
Bi-a-i-ni-s. “ A Biainian ” or “ Yannian.” Ixxxvi, 41. 
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DH. 

Dhu-us-pa-e. “ Tosp.” Ixxxvi, 30. 

E. 

E-a-i — e-a-i. “ Whether — or.” Ixxxvi, 40, 41. 

Erilas. “ King.” To be read instead of khutes. 
E-si-a-tsi-u-li. “ After prescribing as follows.” Ixxxvi, 22. 
E-si-i-ni. “ Regulations.” Ixxxvi, 34. 

G. 

Gi-e-i. “Temple” (rather than “ wall”). Ixxxvi, 8. 
Gunu-sa. “With weapons.” Gunu-se, “arms” (xliii, 15). 
Gunu-si-ni, “eunuchs” or “temple-butchers” (1, 17). 
From gtmtt, “ to cut,” “ slay for sacrifice.” 

Gu-ru-khe. “ Grain ” ; Assyrian pasri, “ scattered grain.” 
Ivi, 15. Gu-ru-khu. Ivi, 24. 

I. 

I- e-s. “ I.” Ixxxvi, 10, 38. 

II- da-ru-ni-a-ni. “ The river Ildarunias.” Ixxxvi, 14. 
I-nu-ka-khi-ni-e. “ Born of the place.” Ixxxvi, 16. From 

inu, “place.” 

Is-ti-ni. “ Belonging to it.” Ixxxvi, 8, 12, 13. 

K. 

Ku-gu-ni. “ He has inscribed.” Ixxxvi, 3. 


KH. 

Khi-pu-li-i-e. “ He shall cover,” “ bury,” “ conceal.” 
Ixxxvi, 35. 

Khu-bi-i. “ I have taken,” “ occupied.” Ixxxvi, 6. Khu- 
bi. Ixxxvi, 17. 

Khu-su-li-e. “He shall cause to take,” “destroy.” Ixxxvi, 36. 
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L. 

Lu-lu-i-ni-s. “A man of the country of Lulus.” Ixxxvi, 42. 

M. 

Manus. “Every,” “all,” rather than “ each.” 

Ma-nu-ri. “ Complete.” Ixxxvi, 8. 

Ma-si-e. “ Existences,” “ things.” Ixxxvi, 39. 

Me-i. “ Of him.” Ixxxvi, 44, 45. 

;Me-si-ni. “ Its.” Ixxxvi, 15. 

N. 

^^i-ki-du-li. “ After sacrificing.” Ixxxvi, 17. A compound 
of du and the Assyrian loan-word nild (niqi). 
^i-ip-si-du-li-ni. “ Northern ” {?). Ixxxvi, 19, 23. 

Ni-ri-bi. “ Entrance,” “ wicket-gate,” “ door ” ; Assyrian 
niribi. Ivi, 9. 

P. 

Pa-ta-ri. “ City ” or “ the city.” Ixxxvi, 30. 

Pi-li. “ Water ” (A-MES). Ixxxvi, 14, 17. 

Pi-i. “ Name.” Ixxxvi, 44. 

Pi-tu-li-c. “ He shall remove the name.” Ixxxvi, 33. 
Pu-lu-si. “ Stela.” Ixxxvi, 2. 

Q. 

Qi-u-ra-a-ni. “ A piece of ground.” Ixxxvi, 7. Qi-u-ra-i-di. 

Ixxxvd, 46. Qiu. “ Bounded by ” rather than “ beside.” 
Qu-ar-li-ni. “ The land of Quarlis.” Ixxxvi, 6. 


R. 

Ru-^a-i-ni-e. “ Belonging to Rusas.” Ixxxvi, 16. 
Ru-»a-a-ni. Ixxxvi, 26 
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s. 

Sa-tu-u-u-li. “ Preserving.” Ixxxvi, 13. The compound 
sa-tii means “ to keep,” “ preserve,” “ reserve.” 
Se-kha-di-e. “ A goat ” (?). Ixxxvi, 21. Se-kha-di. 
Ixxxvi, 25. 

Se-il-hi-i. “ The city of Selbis.” Ixxxvi, 46. 

Sida-uri. “ Old,” “ decayed.” iv, 2. 

Su-khe. “ Artificial,” “ cultivated.” Ixxxvi, 12, 13. 
Su(?)-ki. Ixxxvi, 9. 

Su-li-e-ma-uu. “ Every day,” “ perpetually.” Ixxxvi, 7. 
Su-ra-u-e. “ The world.” Ixxxvi, 28. 


S. 

[Sar]-du-ra-za-u-ni. “ Of the house of Sari-duris.” Ivi, 3. 
ISu-u-i-du-li. “ He shall appropriate.” Ixxxvi, 34. 

T. 

Te-li. Ixxxvi, 40. 

Te-ru-hi. “ I planted.” Ixxxvi, 11. 

Te-ru-u-bi. Ixxxvi, 12. 

Ti-ni. “ Called,” “ a name ” or “ record.” Ixxxvi, 15, 40. 
Ti-i-ni. Ixxxvi, 44. 

Ti-ni-ni. Ixxxvi, 39. 

Tu-li-e. “ He shall remove.” Ixxxvi, 33, 39, 47. 

Tu-u-ni. “ Removal.” Ixxxvi, 47. 

U. 

H-i. “ Along with.” Ixxxvi, 8. 

(GIS) Ul'di-e. “ A vine.” Ixxxvi, 10. 

U-li-s. “ Another.” Ixxxvi, 37. 

TT-ri-li. “Shields”; Assyrian 6t’/e. Ivi, 8. 

(GIS) U-se. “ Juniper-ti’ees.” Ixxix, 19; Ixxxvi, 11. 
Assyrian loan-word. 

Us-ma-si-ni. “ Propitious.” Ixxxvi, 4. 
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z. 

Za-du-u-bi. “ I have done,” “ made.” Ixxxvi, 38. 

(GIS) Za-ri. “ Garden- trees.” Ixxxvi, 11. Assyrian loan- 
word. 


Ideographs. 

A-MES [pili). “ Water.” Ixxxvi, 22, 36. 

BIT (asis). “House,” “temple.” Ixxxvi, 11. 
BIRTJ-TIJR. “ Lamb.” Ixxxvi, 23. 

DAN-HU {fcirak). Ixxxvi, 27. 

DUP-TE. “ Tablet.” Ixxxvi, 32. 

EN {euris). “Lord.” Ixxxvi, 1. 

GI. “ Established.” Ixxxvi, 17. 

GIS-HARKABTI. “ Chariot.” 1, 17. 

GIS-U. “Plant.” li, i, 7. 

KI-TIM [aineis). “ Earth.” Ixxxvi, 35. 

LU {siisis). “ Sheep.” Ixxxvi, 19, 20, 24, 25. 
LH-BIRU-TUR. “ Lamb.” Ixxxvi, 18. 

N A HR (ate). “River.” Ixxxvi, 14. 

SU [gissuris). “ Multitudes.” Ixxxvi, 1. 

SUM {halis). “ Sacrifice.” Ixxxvi, 20, 24. 

U. “ Pasturage.” Ixxxvi, 15. Cf. XJ-bardu-duni, line 9. 


Assyrian Words. 

Beli. “ Shields.” Ivi, 8, etc. 

Bibu. “ Small gate ” or “ wicket.” Ivi, 9, etc. 
Dahabu. “ To destroy.” Ivi, 37. 

Equti. “ Round.” Ivi, 16. 

Panpanu. “ Shrine.” Ivi, 20. 

Pasri. “ Scattered grain.” Ivi, 24. 
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Art. XXV. — Account of a rare manuscript History of 
Isfahan, presented to the Royal Asiatic Society on 
May 19, 1827, by Sir John Malcolm, and note described 
by Edward G. Browne, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

{Continued from p. 446.) 

Chapter VI (if. 45fl— 52cf). 

This chapter is described as being in praise of Isfahan, 
and of the excellence of its inhabitants, their obedience to 
constituted authority, and their talents, and as showing that 
tiie schemes of all such as have intended ill to them, or 
endeavoured to do them injury, have recoiled on their own 
heads. 

In reference to the verse (Qur’an, xli, 10), “ Then He turned 
His attention to the Heaven, and it was but smoke; and 
He said to it and to the Earth, ‘ Draw nigh to us, willing or 
unwilling,’ ” it is related by Shaykh Abu Xa'im Ahmad 
b. ‘Abdu’Uah from Hadiyya b. Khalid from Hammad 
b. Salama that the earth of Isfahan responded to the 
Divine Command. 

As to the name of Isfahan, it was originally called Isfahan 
because, in the days of the old Persians, Gudarz, 
the son of Kishwad, held possession of it, and when he rod© 
forth he was accompanied by eighty sons of his own, all brave 
knights and expert horsemen, besides grandsons, retainers 
and servants ; and when they rode forth thus, men would 
say, “ Isfahan ! ” (i.e. Ispahan, Sipdhdn), that is, “ the Army ! ” 
And so, by degrees, this name came to be applied to the 
city. According to another legend, the town gained the 

J.R.A.S. 1901. 


44 
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name of Ispahan, “ the Army (of God)/’ because, when 
Nimrod, in his impious unbelief, desired to cast Abraham 
into the fire, he sent to all parts of his domains bidding 
his people collect firewood which command all obeyed 

save the people of Isfahan. 

It is related on the authority of Usama b. Zayd that 
Sa‘d b. Musayjdb said, “Had I not been of Quraysh, Ijvould 
have desired of God that I should be a Persian j') 

of Isfahan.” Abu Hatim of Sistan ^ speaks of Isfahan as 
the “Navel of ‘Iraq.” Muhammad ‘Abdiis, the jurisconsult, 
describes the Isfahanis as having been thus apostrophized 
(by whom is not mentioned) ; “ 0 people of Isfahan, whose 
plains are all saffron and whose mountains are all honey, and 
in each of whose houses is a fountain of sweet, pure water ! ” 
On this ‘Psa remarked, “ I cannot accept this account, for 
this is the exact counterpart of Paradise.” When ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab took counsel with Hurmuzan the Persian 
(f. 46 rt) concerning Isfahan, Pars, and Adharbayagan, 
Hurmuzan said, “ O Commander of the Faithful ! Isfahan 
is the head, and Pars and Adharbayagan are the two wings.” 
Hajjaj b. Yusuf had a Persian secretary, a Magian of Isfahan, 
to one of whose kinsmen, named Wahzad, the son of Yazdad 
al-Abna'’i he had entrusted the government of 

Isfahan. This man oppressed the people, whereupon Hajjaj 
caused the following letter (added by the translator to the 
Mahdsin, which does not contain it) to be written to him : — 

^ J 

UUb &ll\ jh o\^!i UkjU_, 


0f3ma,n,nadan MSS. 
ive,»ty Ub.my, p. 1 , 4 , and a note in Addenda, p. syiii. 
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j Uj j I, ^ ii j j j 

iJJoJlwM* 4^1 Jlkil J-ibLil} i^is^li lA^ j £ji^ 

Ijl aJLj j».j--.c ^L«ij-j L«j Jj-i-iL l ^ ci--!Lj b* 

bi_^ ■Sk^J dJSxlLi LZijsr^ ^ c:-^^ b» t^XJ A -i.xJ 

aIJI ^_bi 1.1X! J _• (■LXj«\ ij^ } 

b^;J^ u^V:' J- b^" 

ojL!_. ^ LL<bjb^ jJLi cXJ 

Asol S*^X/*]Ij LaA-^-^Ji b* jibJ ti ^,~ ^ ■■■ ° ' 

^ ‘ • (•■^ ) 

All historians, adds the author, are agreed that no king 
or amir has cotne to Isfahan with evil designs against 
the inhabitants (f. 466) but the evil intended by him has 
straightway recoiled on his own head. Thus, when Nimrod 
marched against it with an army numerous as the sands 
of the sea, and, as he approached, destroyed the crops, 
filled up the fountains and watercourses, slew and took captive 
the people, and looted the surrounding country, the people 
of Isfahan, great and small, men and women, sick and sound 
(f. 47ff), collected in the Oratory {Musalld), bringing with 
them not only children at the breast, but even the young of 
animals, and, for seven days and nights, raised their lamenta- 
tions and supplications to God. When Nimrod’s army 
reached Yazdikhwast they sent forward a spy, who, on 
reaching Isfahan, saw how the people were engaged, and, 
being suddenly filled with the fear of God, turned back 
to warn and dissuade his comrades. But when he reached 


* The following readings in the MS. have been emended : — 1. 3, jjLJl ; 1. 9, 
(to Ajij) ; 1. 10, iiil j,jl3 ; 1. T2, For the expression in 1. 7, 

JiKj If-b: ef. the Hamasa. ed. Freyt.ag, p. 120, 1. 3. 
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them he found them all dead beneath a great fall of snow, 
so that he was the sole survivor of that vast host. And 
the town of Yazdikhwast was built on that spot to com- 
memorate the event, because “ God willed their destruction ” 

Once when the ‘Abbasid Caliph Abii Ja'far Mansur 
(a.d. 754-775), being displeased with the people of Isfahan, 
sent instructions to the governor to afflict them and harshly 
entreat them, this story was related to him as a warning, 
and he was thereby constrained to recall his order. 

Ahmad b. ‘Abdu’l-'Aziz was at first a just and mild 
governor, but towards the end of his life he became cruel 
and oppressive, “ eating the people, skin and flesh ” (f. 47 b), 
until at length he sent a messenger named Uhmula of 
Vuriigird (i.e. Burujird: to the Caliph 

al-Mu‘tadid (a.d. 892-902) to obtain further powers of 
exaction ; but Uhmula died on his return journey, and 
at the same time the family of ‘Ijl, including Ahmad, fell 
into disgrace. 

Similarly Ya'qub b. Layth the Saffarid, when he suffered 
defeat at the hands of Ahmad b. ‘Abdu’l-'Aziz, conceived 
a great resentment against Isfahan, which at a later date 
he prepared to gratify. Again the Isfahanis resorted to 
the Oratory (^Musalld) to entreat God’s protection, and 
their prayers were answered by Ya'qub’s sudden death 
(a.d. 878). 

So, too, when Abu Layla b. al-Harith b. 'Abdu’l-'Aziz 
revolted^ against the King,i he extorted money from the 
Isfahanis and quartered his soldiers in their houses. They 
prayed God to redress their wrongs; and, as Abii Lavla 
rode out, sword in hand, to meet the foe, his horse stumbled 

and threw him, and as he fell his sword pierced his neck and 
slew him (f. 48«). 

So, too, when Muhammad b. Hasanawayh of Bay occupied 


' I cannot understand the teti- i , 

king. The passage runs— ’ “ ** ‘^"^rupt, nor identify 
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Isfahan and oppressed the people, death speedily overtook 
him, as happened also to Misma'i when he went to Baghdad 
to obtain permission to seize certain lands near Isfahan in 
fief-hold. So, too, the chief of the Daylamites ((^UL J (j^j) 
in A.H. 319 ( = A.i). 931) marched on Isfahan, threatening 
to loot and plunder it ; the Isfahanis prayed God to protect 
them; and when the Day lamite reached the Castle of Marbin, 
Ahmad b. Kutligh (? issued forth therefrom, slew 

him, and sent his head to the city. 

Next follows a story about B.uknu’d-Dawla the Buwaybid 
(a.u. 932-976), defective at the beginning, about a man of 
mean degree, who, when asked, along with others [? by 
Ruknu’d-Dawla himself in disguise, or by one of his secret 
emissaries], what boon he would ask from that prince, 
replied, “ a hundred blows with the sticks and expulsion 
from the city.” Next day, when these people were brought 
before E.uknu’d-Dawla to repeat their wishes (of which, 
apparently, he had been already informed) and to receive 
what they had desired, this poor wretch, being in mortal 
terror, could hardly be induced to repeat his rash wish 
(f. 485). The prince, however, excused him the heating, 
and gave him a thousand dirhams, but banished him from 
the city. 

Here follow other anecdotes of the times of the Buwayhids, 
which, as the author frankly admits, have very little to do 
with the history of Isfahan. Ruknu’d-Dawla’s consideration 
for his subordinates is illustrated by his frequent habit of 
dismissing the crowds of secretaries, scribes, and servants 
who assembled before his house at early morning until their 
presence should actually be required, “ For,” said he, “ they 
have shown their readiness for service, and paid their 
respects, and it does not seem good in my eyes that I alone' 
should be comfortable and tranquil.” 

Next follows an anecdote of the SaHb Isma'il b. ‘Abbad, 
who, when he was a youth attending school, used daily to 
pass by the shop of a certain cobbler. Whenever he did so 
the cobbler used to revile and curse him as a Mu'tazilite, 
a heretic, and an infidel, but he would pay no heed to these 
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insults, and passed by in silence. When in later years the 
Sahib rose to that great power and authority which he 
afterwards enjoyed, it happened that some soldiers who 
were quartered in the cobbler’s house so vexed and misused 
him that he at length determined to appeal for their removal 
to the SaHb, who, as he hoped, would not recognize him 
after so many years. No sooner, however, did he present 
his petition than the Minister recognized him, but, so far 
from showing any revengeful feeling, he at once instructed 
the Ra’is Abu’l-'Abbas ad-Dabbi to expel the soldiers from 
the house, adding in his letter that “ the petitioner had 
a special claim on him.” 



It is further related, as showing the justice and virtue of 
the Sahib Isma'il b. ‘Abbad, and bis care for the people, 
that at a time when Fakhru’d - Dawla the Buwaybid 
(a.d. 983-997) had great and pressing need for money 
for his campaigns in Khurasan and Gurgan, a certain 
man sent a communication to him proposing to enrich the 
treasury by certain exactions which would bring in 300,000 
dirhams. This document was handed on to the Sahib, who 
summoned the writer, questioned him, and then consigned 
him to the custody of Husayn Lurab while he at 

once set to work, to raise this sum himself, and secmdly 
to obtain from the judges and doctors of law a decision that 
the life of such a man as this, who strove to subject the 
people to illegal exactions, was forfeit. So the man met 
vnth his deserts, while Fakhru’d-Dawla was not disappointed 
of hia money. 

Abd Nasr Tdhir b. Ibrahim b. Salama, the maternal 
gr^dfather of al-Mafarrukhi, the author of the Mahasin, 

Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Ahmad b. al- 
Abbds a-Andaani, who was governor of Isfahan, related 
that when he was a youth attached to the governor’s suite 
a certain person one day handed to him a statement for the 
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governor which he dvdy submitted to him. It proved to 
contain a proposal on the part of the petitioner that he 
should he allowed to farm the revenues (f. 50 a) of a village 
called Marbanan for a sum of money exceeding by 5,000 
dirhatns the amount at which the aforesaid village was 
assessed. The governor, having summoned this man before 
him and thoroughly questioned him, fiercely upbraided him 
for “ supposing that he could deceive the governor into 
ruining a village which was one of the ‘ roots and matrices 
of the province’ ^ Jj-s' j') ^or a paltry 

5,000 dirhams, while he himself should gain 5,000 dinars.” 
Then he caused the unlucky proposer of the scheme (f. 50?>) 
to he mounted face backwards on a cow and paraded through 
the streets, while a herald proclaimed, “ This is the reward of 
tale-bearers and mischief-makers ! ” When the governor’s 
wrath had somewhat subsided he turned to the narrator 
(Abu Nasr Tahir), who was ready to sink into the earth 
for shame, and said, “ Henceforth no such proposal must be 
placed in my hands.” 

The author, al-Mafarrukhi, next speaks of ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla 
Abu Ja‘far Muhammad h. Dushmanzar (here written -zdd, 
C)\j in whose reign (a.d. 1007—1041) he wrote, and 

praises the assiduity with which he repaired and maintained 
the fortresses and castles which protected Isfahan, as well 
as the clever and skilful use he made of his spies, who 
supplied him with full information concerning the forces, 
characters, aims, and inventions of all the neighbouring 
potentates, so that, when one attacked him, he knew directly 
whether he could successfully resist him, or whether he 
should retreat and make the best terms he could (f. 51a). 

Sultan Ruknu’d-Din Tughril Beg Abu Talib Muhammad 
b. Mika’il the Seljiiq (a.d. 1037-1063) was also much 
attached to Isfahan, where he chiefly resided for twelve 
years, besides paying constant visits of one or two months at 
other times, and on which, notwithstanding the discourtesy^ 
and disobedience which he suffered at the hands of its 
inhabitants, he expended, in public buildings and improve- 
ments, a sum exceeding 500,000 dinars. 
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So, too, when Sultan Abu Shuja‘ Alp Arslan Muhammad 
b. (f. bib) Da’ud i). Mika’il the Seljuq (a.d. 1063-1072) 
marched from Khurasan on ‘Iraq with a vast and well- 
equipped army, defeated his foes outside Ray, and advanced 
towards Isfahan against his brother (? Qaward), who fled 
incontinently to Kirman, Alp Arslan then occupied Isfahan, 
which greatly pleased him, and treated its people with 
marked favour. His brother, fearing pursuit, retreated to 
the Castle of Wadhshiz with all his followers and 

stores, and made one or two feeble and unsuccessful attempts 
to recapture Isfahan. On these occasions Alp Arslan issued 
the most stringent orders to his troops against all sorts 
of looting and violence, in which matter he was so earnest 
that even in the case of the most favoured of his (f. 52 a) 
courtiers or the dearest of his sons death would have been 
the inevitable penalty of disobedience. Isfahan, in short, 
became the centre of his vast empire ; he set “ overseers ” 
(jisU) over Pars, Khuzistdn, Gilan, and Xdharbdyagdn, 
“guardians” (l3JL=^) over Ray and Khurasan, and a 
“watcher” to look after his relations and rivals 

of Kirman, while he extended his conquests in Asia Minor 
and India. 


Chapter VII (fi’. 52n-61ff). 

This chapter professes to describe the diSierent seasons, 
especially the Spring, in Isfahan, and the amusements and 
pleasures of the inhabitants ; and opens with two poems by 
the translator (f . 52 b ) : 

y, isiiy* 

3 J-rr-! yb.* j>i oAj i.S 
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sj\-j . isjj ^ 


•j } li)W 


^ J-^‘ ; j}<y 


jLxc 0 


jvy 

* j ujCi^, 

^ ^ I . j '* j A— ^ 


Couplet by another poet : — 

J.Ai ‘ Ljall lUjIa 


Poem by the translator : — 

Ai I j> ^ c-“P ^ crrf 

lA^ tjl. \ . " . r .l J 

A.i> » . U A_«l |l— it ,,aj^m£. it— s***A 

^ Ji.i ♦—jl jI_^Lj ^ ^ Ay-.' c:-jyt) k-sr* « Jil_.€ -. vAr-* 

^Uai— • ^ A^ ij—La 

‘ A.ii ^IaJI JJ^ ^ vA ^ y^':^ ylXjj Ay ^ ^ 

A.2> « *« - A«iA — 'i\ *1 (J— isl 

i ij^ *-r'^' 


Here follows a long and florid description of the beauty of 
Springtide in Isfahan, in mixed prose and verse, of whicli 
the following ingenious passage may he taken as a favourable 
specimen : — 

ij^Kjaau* jii ^l— S^l ^ J j!^ 

A'L— yyuitf L' \— .tf A&klL« ^A ..-r y I ^ ^ 

it^i J ^,J V W J 
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0‘"Ar=^ Jr-i— • _. Jj‘-'_j J-A _j J_f J_j-- j' 






As Jili i^Vjii jj 

^-= o' ^.J Aij o/ ‘to' ^ toU to'y. _. 

Here foUows a pretty ff/iaza/ (ff. 53i-54a) in praise of the 
translator s patron, Ghiyathu’d-Din Muhammad, succeeded 
hj other graceful verses, Arabic and Persian, intermixed 
with prose, and then this quatrain by Mujiru’d - Din 
Baylaqani :— 

^ ^ jf ^ 

cow^Ttol^ tolA^ ^lA/cy^V. 

And the following quatrain by KamMu’d-Din Isma'il :— 

'Sj3-^ 


'K f~.£.\ — ..j , ^ ,»_«j 




The Mlowieg 

on t. 55 a is perhaps worth quoting :— 

‘ ^ lb. ^ ‘ U... d 

y ..I JJJ 

Next follows ff 5nh\ a„ A V ' 

al«hhi, .he .u.h„;nh:E„t SS- 

J}^ ‘L, I., , 

lt? .^.. ^ j u'^' JJj aU 
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Then thirty-three couplets of Persian mathnaivi verse by 
Sadru’d - Din ‘Abdu'l-Latif of Khujand (ff. 55b — 56b), 
beginning : — 

Then a Persian ghazal of fourteen couplets (ff. 56b-57a) 
by Shamsu’d-Din Baylaqani, beginning : — 

‘ Ail -CA..-' j^IaALL. 

Ail Auuj jj y. 

Then (f. 57 «) another ghazal by Kamalu’d-Din Isma'il, 
beginning : — 

‘ ^ jf j*-;^«^Ajl i^jis 


The charms of Spring having been exhausted, we come 
(f. 576) to the praises of Autumn, especially its fruits, the 
apples of Azayish {fji^\j\), the peaches, and the grapes, on 
which last the following short ghazal is quoted : — 

LA .-- . — ijij Jll-. 
‘ «— A— 12-!' u^jy*- }f~ 

L.5^— ^ a A — > 1 

1 t 1^.. tu,^ ■ ^ A 1 1\ 1.^ 

ly'Li*--’ — 'j 

LA***"* 

A— ' 1 ySA— « ^ ° ~ 
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The Winter season next claims the author’s attention 
(if. 57b— 58a), and a description of its home enjoyments and 
fireside delights leads him to insert a number of anecdotes 
illustrating the quick-wittedness and power of repartee of 
even the least intelligent of its inhabitants, “ women, 
maJikannathdu, and fools,” to quote his unchivalrous classi- 
fication. These anecdotes, especially those which concern 
the degraded class mentioned second, are, for the most part, 
the reverse of edifying ; yet the scribe appears to have been 
so pleased with them that he has by mistake transcribed 
them twice over, so that f. 57b, 1. 7-f. 62ff, 1. 7 are repeated 
again on f. 62a, 1. 7-f. 66a, 1. 17. Indeed, a passage 
beginning . . ending ‘ \J , . 

occurs three times over (f. 57b, 11. 6-15; f. 62fl, 11. 7-14; 
and f. 66«, 1, 17— f. 666, 1. 7), and the reader of the MS. 
must skip from f. 62<?, 1. 7, to f. 666, 1. 7. 

Of the fourteen stories comprised in the remainder of this 
chapter, the first six have a mukhannatk for their hero ; the 
seventh and eighth are about women ; the last six about 
half-witted fools or “naturals.” Of the first group a 
celebrated mukhannatk named Dukhandi ; once 

once appears as the principal character 

in Nos. 1-4, and another named Ruzuh once, once) 
-i-Jashmi (or Chashmi) in No. 5. Neither of the women 


are mentioned by name, but amongst the fools a certain 
Abu l-Fawaris figures in three stories, and another named 
Abdu llah in one. All these stories are written in a 


thoroughly colloquial style, which is interesting as a proof 
that the spoken language has not changed more than the 
literary language during the last six hundred years— t)iat is, 
hardly at all. Another point of interest which some of 
thein present is the citation (with interpretation) of phrases 
in the dialect of Isfahan. There are the following — 
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(ff. 59«, 1. 17 ; 636, 1. 13) 

f. 65 a,) oU J , y : (f. 60 b, 1. 12) jU y 

‘ AjI^ j\j .1 ^ ~^;jr y = 11. 7 


= (f. 65 6, 1. 6 ; f. 61 a, 1. 12) j/ ^ « Ai 



Of these stories I propose to give the texts of three and 
the substance (in translation) of five, omitting the remaining 
six as objectionable, or pointless, or both. 


No. 3. Dukhanch and the Jester of Kirmun. 
(Ff. 59«, 11. 6-15; 636, 11. 3-11.) 


‘ A^ c.--' .5 

j' C)>^ ^ AJ'J^ 


t-"— ^ 1^-*^ ^ ^ 

c:jUL« ^ ^ JULJ'I * 

jJ i^JC.=i-(3 ^ A-iib JC.^ U; 1-;^ <Sxtu^ 

3 J ^ J-;i-=sr 

Jj>- ,^A-yiA } j}'^ j y 

j\ yy Ai J ^ J‘^ aXj 1 (J l>- j 
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jifj L=- 






No. 5. The Mukhannath icho icanted a fine shroud. 

(Ff. 596, 11. 1-7 ; 636, 1. 14 - 64a, 1. 3.) 

t’ ^ji ‘ ^Jj '^“=' Jd.‘^ 3 

^kS <o ^_1.' .y^ i l::-OjLL» 

\^3J (J-i^ Ajjl-j j\ 

‘ o>^ .J ^1/-: '-r~-^ ‘v.Urj ^5Lf.'_y 

V J^- o~=^ j'S-* -tlJ' jU., e>-^‘ a-lb 

o’v*^' 3 3 j W.^ } Jfi>- jJ 

(••) ^_=-J j'3 


No. 9. Ahu ‘Ail 6. Rudam and the fool of Bdtarqdn. 
(Ff. 60 a, II. 9-17 ; 646, 11. 5-11.) 


‘V.-'j' ‘3fi <^‘^3 j' j 

^\ u 

U.' jj ^sji . o'-v 


,1 ,1 cijjIc 


'^I*Swi 


>•' ‘A}fi. J'^ \Sjt. c_Oj.J 




u' j' J o‘^ 


J Jj) (L.^ Jj_j 

.. if I . ^ 

^_c — u:-v»jcsr 
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j\ iS Aiii / J .\ ijl-J 

‘ (♦'^ * I-?' A_^l^j urf' 

(*"y cT^ ^ o'SU- l^ Li [jzy^ 

No. 10. Abu’ l-Fath ‘Amid and the madman. 

(Ff. 60ff, 1. 17-60J, 1. 8; 64i, 1. 12 -65a, 1. 2.) 

One day when Abu’l-Fath ‘Amid was out riding, a certain 
crazy fellow met him, caught hold of the tail of his horse 
with both hands so as to prevent him from moving, and 
cried : “ 0 Master ! The marriage which thou hast concluded 
between thy sister and So-and-so is not valid, and she is as 
unlawful to him as his own mother, for, since thy father 
is still living, thou hast no authority in the matter ! ” The 
unfortunate nobleman, unable to escape, and thus put to 
the blush before the onlookers, tried every kind of argument 
and persuasion to induce the other to let him go, but at last, 
being reduced to desperation, struck him over the head with 
his whip and wounded his scalp. The madman thereupon 
took to his heels, with the blood streaming from his face 
down to his feet, crying out the while, “ I wished to discuss 
a point of law with the ‘Amid, and he broke my head ! ” 


No. 11. Abii’l-Faicuris and Sultan Mas‘ud of Ghazna. 

(Ff. 606, 11. 8-13; 65 «, 11. 2-8.) 

There was in Isfahan a certain AbuT-Fawaris, who, 
though crazy, used at times to say very smart things. 
When Sultan Mas'ud b. Mahmud b. Sabuktagin (a.d. 1030- 
1040) drove ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla out of Isfahan, he desired to see 
AbuT-Fawaris, of whose quaint sayings he had heard, and 
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caused him to be brought before him. “ 0 Abu’l-Fawaris,” 
he demanded, “do you like me best, or the son of Kakuya ? 
(written in both places, but the correction is obvious), 
meaning ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla (Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. Dush- 
manzar b. Kakwayh, a.d. 1007—1041). Abu’l - Fawaris 
replied in the Isfahan dialect, “ Tu bi-shi, va an mayad ! 
i.e. “ May’st thou depart, and may he not return ! ” 


No. 12. Abu' l-Faicaru and ‘Ald’u'd-Dawla. 

(Ff. 606, 11. 13-17 ; 65 «, 11. 8-12.) 

When ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla was engaged in building the city- 
walls of Isfahan, he imposed heavy taxes on the inhabitants 
to defray the cost of its construction, so that they were 
greatly distressed. One day Ahu’l-Fawaris meeting him, 
said, “ Are you wanting to make a garden? ” “ How so ? " 

replied the other. “ Because,” said Ahu’l-Fawdris, “ you 
are laying waste the city and building a wall round 
about it.” 


No. 13. Abu'l-Fmcdris has no liking for the Mosque. 

(Ff. 606, 1. 17 -61a, 1. 13 ; 65 «, 1. 12-656, 1. 5.) 

When, as already mentioned, Sultan Mas'iid took I.sfahan 
from ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla, the inhahitants suffered much at the 
hands of his soldiers. Many of them took refuge in the 
Mosque, but even there they were pursued hy the victorious 
troops, who beheaded some, cut others in pieces, and wounded 
many more, amongst them Abu’l-Fawaris. Some days later, 
when peace was again restored, he was sitting near the same 
mosque while the people were going to prayers. Some of 
them invited him to accompany them. He answered, 
“ I went there only once in my life, and then I was nearly 
torn in pieces. What inducement should I have to go there 
again ? ” 
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No. 14. Another unwilling worshipper. 

A certain crazy fellow called ‘Abdu’llah was once 
reproacbed for not saying his prayers. He replied in the 
Isfahan! dialect, “ Fa-dih-i-khardb khardj na-hii ! ” (“ No 
land-tax is imposed on a ruined village ! ”) 

The only person mentioned in the remaining stories is 
AbuT-Wafa Mahdi, called “Baghdadi,” who is referred to 
as not knowing the language of the country, and was 
therefore presumably an Arab. 


Chapter VIII. Describing Musalld and Kiihcha and some of 
the remarkable men of Isfahan. 

The chapter opens with the following Arabic poem by the 
translator (ff. 61a, 1. 17 — 616, 1. 5 ; 656, 11. 11-16) : — 

‘ j tjiiu * (JUaJI U HI 

* ‘ ^ tJf^ 

‘ j*L*jLliu j ^ j ‘ 

^ L: A >^ c . Jjl — :w< * j } 

* ^ UlL-j b*L-o ‘ t«)LA j ‘A— 5^ 

l*t-j } |♦h>- 1^'* i 

‘ — c ti i ti ji^y— .= * c/* 

Here follows a page (ff. 616, 66a)' of ornate description of 
Musalld, Marbin, Jayy, Zinda-rud, the Gdv-Khwani marsh 
J.B.A.S. 1901. 45 
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and other places near Isfahan; then an Arabic poem (f. 666) 
by Abu Sa'id Muhammad ar-Rasimi, beginning : — 

‘ Jd\ J ‘ 

Then another Arabic poem by Abu Grhalib Hashim b. al- 
Husayn b. Muhammad ar-Rustami (ff. 666— 67a), beginning ; — 

‘ ^ >-Ssj^ 3 liJ jlJi 


This is followed by an interesting Persian qasida by 
Sharafu’d-Din Shufurvah, describing the past splendour and 
actual devastation of Isfahan (ff. 67 a, 1. 10 - 67 6, 1. 11) : — 


J ^ Ml ft. ^ I CJUfc3 


‘ Jjr-i ^ 


s 


^ tj^yjLSD lS}J 

^ j-s> — c-j-^ ^ 

‘ j*_jk x\ t -. s~^ ^ A 

j» ^ j» ■ J' 

‘ ^ ^ 
‘ I^ l ^A— il— J bj Ajbii. Ajlj AJIj 

^ LA^— ^l-A— i 

ifAi^ ^ 
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(* — ,\J\ ^ <~Sj^ 

U)^ 

^ i_S— '5 (_<--■ :?-=^ U)-¥^ 


*J 




,J^- 


j i — ♦i- ^ — ^ 4— JtjL—^ ^ .- ) [V^ 4-^*^ j^t * 

s p-^' 

^ C,a-ia-l 

lS 4—31— ^ 

,-J i) A*s l_j 

j ~ »—»— f - - V .,^ jA J 

* l*- ^ — j <(— ^ ajIaj^I (J-^ 

^r’r' L^-r* 

‘ J_-_=^l J jy-3j J^y-S^ ^ 

AJ j (■.fl.s*^ ciwJ JyJjjSj \jt!j '-sAj'^ 

^ J'—’j j ji^ j~^- y* cA—j”^ 

‘ <* 5 j Ajs^^ <( ; l—srLjl sj\.AJ WajI^ 

‘ ^^y=r — J tXJ 




'-j a 


» ^ J l:^*^ 


i J> A . „ , 

cT— ? ^>r' (.5—? y- u;-i^' 


.S' 


‘ (*''>* cr-d; 
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<L»- is- 




The translator here alludes again (f. 67 h) to the 
Kitdh-i-Isfahdn of Hamza, and another work by ‘All b. 
Hamza b. ‘Ammar (f. 68a) entitled Quid’ idu’sh-Sharaf, the 
prolixity of which he excuses himself for not imitating. 
He win not, he says, repeat the notices of the great men 
of earlier times which may be found in these books, but will 
give brief accounts of the celebrities whom Isfahan has 
produced in his own day, beginning with the Sayyids, or 
descendants of ‘Ali and the Prophet’s daughter Fdtima, 
concerning whom (f. 68 b) Sa‘id-i-Hiravi says : — 

l*Uh ' 


Here follows (f. 69 b) a eulogy on the Amir ‘Ala’u’d-Din 
Muhammad b. al-Murtad4 Fakhru’d-Din Muhammad b. 
al-Hadi al-Husayni al-‘Alawi, concluding with the following 
Persian poem : — 

* ) {lacuna) 

^■1 i i \ »i T ^,r ^ L. pWl ^ 1 

^ ■■ 

Sr’' jl 

y Jl=^ (^Li lS) 
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' .1 \J 

t._.-vu*j \j *2Lc 

t, \ — “I — m ^ 

'ij^ cri' y /. J-i» 5^ 

»^*| 8 ■*| ! 1 ^ . -_-° ii ^ili— ot ^ J l,> * — * 


Here follows a long list of eminent Isfahanis arranged in 
the following classes : (1) Persons of a period already ancient 
when al-Mafarrukhi wrote his Makdsin ; (2) contemporaries 
of al-Mafarrukhi ; (3) Arabic scholars, grammarians, philo- 
logists, and poets; (4) Persian poets; (5) ancient philosophers; 
(6) philosophers of al-Mafarrukhi’s time ; (7) some dis- 
tinguished persons who visited Isfahan. I see no use in 
giving a mere arid list of names, devoid of dates and 
biographical particulars, and shall therefore only mention 
the number of names in each class and a few of those which 
are best known, 

1. Famous men anterior to al-Mafarrukhi' s time, about 82 
names, including Shaykh ‘Abdu’llah b. Muhammad b. 
Ja'far Hayyan, Ahmad Saffar, Abu Sa‘d Naqqash (“ the 
Painter ”), Abu Sahl Sa'luk, the Qadi Abu Nasr Sibawayhi, 
Abu’l-Qasim Fadl b. Sahl, Abu Mansur Mu'ammar, Abu’l- 
Mughith ‘Abdu’l - Malik Mudhaffar ‘Attash. This list 
includes two ladies, ‘Ayisha-i-Gurganiyya-i-Warkaniyya 
and Karima the daughter of Abu Sa'id Mumahhih 

2. Contemporaries of al-Mdfarrukhi, about 34 names, in- 

cluding the Shaykh-i-Ra’is Abu ‘Abdi’lldh Qasim Fa^, Abu 
Tahir Farqadi, several persons bearing the title of Kiyd, viz. 
the Kiya Abu Fayd (.xA^l), Kiya of Gilan the 

Kiya Abu Ishaq Ibrahim, Abu Nasr the son of Sibawayhi 
(see last paragraph) ; the Sharif ‘Abbad-i-Ja‘fari, 
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3. Arabic scholars, philologists, etc. (f. 71a), about 83 

names, including Shaykb ‘Ali Marzuni, Abii Sa‘d Rustami, 
Abii Muslim Tahir Muhammad ‘Abdu’llah Hamza, Abu 
Muhammad Farqadi Qiirdmii’l-Mulk, Abu’l-Qasim Raghib, 
Abu Mutahhar Mujallidi, Muhammad Abu Sa‘id Wazir, Abu 
Nasr Mufaddal Ahmad Uhmula Abu ‘Ali Sibpi’l- 

Wuzard, Abii Bakr Kawkabi, Abu’l-Fadl Kawkabi, Abu 
Sa‘d Kharzad, AbuT-Fadl Zayd Biwardi, Abu’l-Qasim ‘Ali 
Muhammad Badi‘, Abu Nasr Hamid, Abu Sa‘d Bakhtagini, 
Fath-i-Karaji (PGurji), Abii Mudar Ba^ ‘Adnan, Abu’l- 
Fawaris Hamd Warkani (f. 716), ‘Ali Bindar (PBundar) 
Mii’addib, Ustad Awhad, Abii Muhammad Hakim, Abu 
Muslim Mihr-i-Tzad. 

4. Persian poets (f. 716), about 73, including Abu’l- 
Mu^affar Husayn-abadi, ‘Ali Bazzaz, Abu Tahir of Qum, 
Abu T^lib Qasim Muhammad Rustami, Abu’l-Fadl l8ma‘il 
Muhammad Jarbadhaqani,^ Abu’l-‘Abba3 Ahmad ‘Abdu’llah 
Bindari, Bakhtiyar-i-Banimdn, Abii Muhammad Abu’l- 
Ma'ali Farqadi, Abd Nasr Jarbddhaqdni,® called Bawdti, 
Hashfuruz Khurra-i-Baniman, Abu Nasr Zdmil, Muhammad 
Ahmad Adib, called Saffdr, Muhammad Dawa’i, Abu’l-Mirja 
the grandson (!a^) of ‘Abdtis, Nasr-i-Tarazi, Siraj-i-Azhari, 
Abu’l-Hasan Mahdi, called Humdm, Abu’l-Fadl Dur Firuz-i- 
Fakhri. 

5. Older philosophers, physicians, etc. (f. 72 a), about 21 
names, including Abu ‘Ali Miskawayh, Yusuf the Jew, 
Abu’l-Hasan the Siifi, Ya‘qub the Jew, Muhammad Ahmad 
the astronomer, Bahmanyar-i-Marzuban, Abu Sahl Kahhdl 
(“ the Oculist ”), Thabit Faraj, Sahl the Jew. 

6. Later philosophers and physicians, contemporary with 
al-Mdfarrukhi, about 9 names, including Shaykh Abu Nasr 
Mahmud Qasim Fadl, Surushyar-i-Baniman, Abu ‘Ali 
Dizuya, called Q,azwim, Hakim Abu’l- Faraj Yuhanna Abu 
Tahir Thabit. 


1 Bd stands for Abd, the accusative of Abh, and is commonly used in 


the 


JarOQdhaqan is the AraDicised tonn of Gulp^yag^. 
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7. Distinguished men who have visited Isfahan, about 
9 names, including the Imam al- Hasan, son of ‘AH, 
‘Abdu’llah b. Zubayr, when on his way to Jurjan, ‘Abdu’llah 
b. Amir b. Karir, grandson of ‘Abdu’l-MuttaUb, al- 

Asma'i, Muhammad b. Hisham, I)hu’r-E.umma, Qutrub 
an-Humayri. 

In these lists there occur a great number of names 
remarkable as to their forms. Of the most interesting of 
these I subjoin three lists, the first of names, the second 
of nisbas, the third of names ending in -aicayh or -iiya (^j). 
To this last class Professor Noeldeke has called special 
attention in his Persisehe Studien, i, pp. 4 et seqq. This 
termination was probably pronounced originally as -6’e, 
of which -atcayh was the nearest Arabic equivalent : when 
vocalized in this MS. the j is generally surmounted by 
damma and the ci by fatha (aJp. In each class I have 
arranged the names alphabetically. The form is sometimes, 
and the vocalization nearly always, uncertain. Vowel-points 
are added only when found in the MS. 

1. Names not ending in 
‘ ‘ (cf. p. 39 supra) ^ (cf. 

Sjj ' jJjj * ^ ‘ * itXiL=>- 

^ ‘ Jj^ ‘ ^ ^ P' supra) 

^ ii'rJ ^ (cf. <sj i,XJi 

‘ ^ ’‘j'3 

2. Nisbas ending in 

‘ (cf. p. 49 supra) ^ 

‘ (P^jIiLstLj ‘ ^jLLrci-j) ‘ 
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3. Names ending in iJy 

‘ Mjj-rl-' ‘ (first letter not pointed) * (place) 

^ <U^:sru» ijjLjMy* 


Next follow (f. 72 i) some more poems in praise of 
Isfahan. Of these, the first is by Abu ‘Abdi’Uah al-Husayn 
b. Muhammad an-Natanzi, entitled Dhn’l-Lisdnayn, “Master 
of the two languages” (i.e. Arabic and Persian). It is 
written in the spirited mutagdrib metre, and the following 
verses from it will serve as a sample : — 


‘ ir^^ 3 

. . • . V''-^ u>jti7 • j 
. . . . Ijl jk_£ 

* bl—ls L« j 31 ^ * 

^ 3 '^3 

‘ 

‘ bLsdJl (_^W W*^ Vd‘^^ 


* Ul^ 3La.‘s. LZJjji- 

j f\ys 

* LfLjw* t^j—i 3 <t, g-.^l ) j 

‘ \ ; - . J Lse* j1) j 

‘ >v . B -i i. m; ^ i-fy 

‘ li'li iLiLs^ <LjjJ u-^3 


> This nisia refers, as clearly appears from Yhqut {Mu‘jam, iii, 564-5 • 
Mushtarik, 298), to a place near Isfahan, not to be confounded with Tihrhn the 
present capital, which was in early Muhammadan times a hamlet of little 
Importance, and of which the spelling was only changed from the older t>be 
(Ydqitt, etc.) to by a “ popular etymology,” which desired to connect it with 
the Arabic root j^, “ to be pure.” 
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‘ J:J\ 

The next poem (f. 73 a) is by Abu Tahir al-Battani, and 
begins : — 

^ ^ ^1**. n.^ ^ ^ L " ^11.9 

The next is by AbuT-Fadl Isma'il b. Muhammad al- 
Jarbadhaqani, and begins: — 

^ (j>Jj Ai * w-.j,iLo b 

The next is by AbuT*‘Ala Bakhtiyar b. Baniman b. Kharzad 
al-Isfahani, and begins : — 

The next (736) is by Abii Muhammad Isma'il b. Abi Tahir 
b. ‘Abdu’r-Rahim, and begins : — 

^ if^b«.£ aW — n ^si-ej 

The next is by Abu’l - Hasan -al-Jawhari al-Wa‘idh. and 
begins : — 

‘ j tAjUSlb ^ v_5^ 

‘ ^JJ 3 ^ C^y -J 3 3 3 

The next (f. 74a) is by Abii Ghalib Hibatu’llah b. Muhammad 
Harun, and begins : — 

^ o>bt.» ^ ^ aIJ^ c^~<Ls aXS b 

^ The following readings of the MS. have been emended: 1. 1, ^ Jf ; 

1. 7» > 1- 8> ^Vv‘ 
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These Arabic poems are followed (ff. 74 1. 1-75 6, 1. 13) 

by four Persian gasidas composed by tbe translator in praise 
of Isfahan and bis patron the Wazir Ghiyathu’d-Din Amir 
Muhammad. The first begins : — 

y J'^=r j 

The second begins : — 


The third begins : — 






^ ijJi 

The last (f. 75 «) begins : — 

\jd\ (_?. 






Here ends (f. 75 b) the translation of the Mahdsin-i-Isfahdn 
of al-Mafarrukhi 


Appendix (ff. 75 6-82 6). 

In this appendix the translator sums up and emphasizes 
the purport of his book, which is to show that Isfahan is 
alike the most charming and the most healthy of cities. 
In proof of the latter assertion he cites Avicenna (Abii ‘Ali 
b. Sina) and Abii ‘Ali Miskawayh (of whom the latter used 
to reside chiedy in Isfahan, which he preferred to all other 
places), the great minister and historian Eashidu’d-Din 
Fadlu’llah al-Haraadani, Taqi’u’d-Din Ja'far al-Isfahdni 
Shaykh Nidhamu’d - Din Ishaq Maqdya ' Fstad 

Muhammad ‘Umar Bdba, Khwdja Jaldl, Sultdn’ jald’lu’d-Din 
Maliksh4h the Seljiiq, his celebrated minister the Nidhdmu’l 
Mulk, and the astronomer Ibrahim Muhammad. He aeain 
praises the abundance and excellence of its fruits and 
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especially the apples of Azayish, concerning which he relates 
the following anecdote : — A certain physician came to 
Isfahan to practise, and rejoiced to see the heaps of fruit 
exposed for sale in the markets, thinking that here existed 
an abundant source of sickness. But later, on becoming 
acquainted with the properties of these apples, he was filled 
with despair for his livelihood; “for,” said he, “whatever 
ailments may be produced by the other fruits are corrected 
by these.” It also appears that the college founded by the 
Nidhamu’l- Mulk was still flourishing in the translator’s 
time, for he speaks of it (f. 80 «, 1. 5) as : — 

Ibrahim Muhammad Nitjumi (“the astronomer”) relates 
that some Isfahanis once sought an audience of Dhu’r- 
Riycisatmjn (Fadl b. Sahl, the Wazir of the Caliph al-Ma’mun) 
to present some petition. He demanded of what city they 
were, and, on being informed, remarked, “ Then they are of 
that people amongst whom there always exist in secret thirt}' 
abf/d^ (a class of the saints known as ‘ Men of the Unseen,’ 
RiJdliCl-ghayh) whose prayers are answered.” He then 
explained to those present that this favour had been granted 
to the city by God in response to Abraham’s prayer : — 

^ lb?- , 

This prayer was uttered by Abraham in gratitude for the 
refusal of the Isfalianis to lend their support to Nimrod’s 
impious wishes on the occasion alluded to at pp. 38—89 supra. 
Reference is also made to this tradition in the following 
Arabic verses, composed on the occasion of the assassination 
of Mard^wiJ (a.d. 935) by a Turkish slave in one of the 
baths of Isfahan, where he was cordially hated because of 
the onerous taxes which he had imposed. 
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^ 5 ‘ j4£^^ j51^ ^ 

‘ ' cr* C" ^ ^ 5 i-'^J cf* ^ J 

‘ Jk_js <<_LiJ ^ itliLc _j ^ t_,^Li2J j*lj^l ti 


‘ 2 > 


53lS?* <U^ ^ ‘ njj <t - I — ! ^ - ~— 11 


The translator next invokes God’s blessing on his work in 
the following verses (f. 82a) : — 




‘ jjLiLijU: j j._jl ^L^lc 

‘ A ;.r>M*.C*u.t fjjj-L-j 

j3l j ^ — ii—juJb it-J y;j_2s:i_-*i_j 

^ JLJi , jA-i-lU ^ 

,J «,.. -i . g " . 1 1 (^— jl ^•-’•^ j-^. 

‘ JU:;--'! ^ <ti 

j*-ilj (,5^ lljW* AiU 


He concludes with a final eulogy of his patron, the Waztr 
Amir Ghiyathu’d-Din Muhammad, whom he calls : — 








C’-->'.lal,~i 


* Cf. Qur’an, xii, 87. 

= The reading jA*^ (“sharpened”) suggests itself as an obvions emendation. 
Tjm following readings of the MS. have been emended: 1. 1, tjl^l ; 1. 4, 
W. er“> ydjj. 
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' jd •iju* 

‘ ^UL, ^ ‘ ^Uuj G;u- j u 


It only remains for me to express my deep obligation to 
my friend and colleague Professor A. A. Bevan for the 
invaluable help which he has given me in understanding 
and restoring the numerous Arabic verses scattered through 
this article. Without the assistance of his rare scholarship, 
given in the most ungrudging and generous manner, these 
pages would have been marred by many more errors than 
they now contain. 



POSTSCEIPT. 


The above article was already in type when, during the 
Easter Vacation of this year, I was able to devote a fortnight 
to the examination of the incomparable collection of Oriental 
manuscripts formed by the late M. Ch. Schefer, and now 
belonging to the Bibliotheque Rationale in Paris. Amongst 
those which I had marked for examination in the Catalogue 
of this collection, published last year by M. Blochet, was 
one {Siq)pUment permn, 1573) described on p. 137 as follows : 
■“ Histoire d’Isfahan, par tm auteur qui ne se nomme point ; 
une assez grande partie de cet ouvrage se compose d’extraits 
de poesies.” This proved, to my great satisfaction, to be 
another manuscript of the work here described, which, 
though much more modern (it was made in Eabi‘ I, a.h. 
1315 = August, 1897), supplies a good many corrections and 
emendatious, and several pages (ff. 79 a - 87 a) of additional 
matter which are wanting in our MS. I regret that I was 
unaware of its existence when I wrote this article, but I am 
glad that I discovered it in time to include in a postscript 
some account of the additional matter which it contains, 
the corrections which it supplies, and the more important 
variants which it oflFers. 


Description of the Schefer MS. (Seppe. Pers., 1573). 

The MS. comprises ff. 135 of 21-0 x 13-8 c. and 12 11., and 
is written in a good, clear mskh with rubrications. It was, 
as we learn from the following colophon, transcribed from 
a manuscript contained in the library of the Zi Hu’s- Sultan 
(the present Shah’s elder brother) in Isfahdn’ in response 
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to M. Schefer's request for an ancient and trustworthy 
history of that town, transmitted through Mirza Husayn 
Khan HaMm-bd-sM : — 


■.l*T (_jUsJ5b^ ^ 


■4— i ,(4 ^ of— 

^ l Wl.rJ i JlIj i_Jj-S>l «_jLki*-/* cuyas- 


, j'^jSrCjiO l.atj Jw<;i C^-'w'OJ *0^ 


.b 


|*W^' jO 









« 


4_i 




0«.«1 ‘ 0^ (_jb.^:i-!i j Jbj i^bb ojj^ 

^ Jpl ^jj^d J^, ‘ Jo/ >U 


The Schefer MS. begins differently from ours, has a much 
shorter preface, and entirely lacks the autobiography of the 
author. After the title, Ta’rikh-i-Ts/ahdti, and the Bkmi'lldh, 
immediately follow five couplets from the qas’ida in ^b, 
of which the matla‘ is cited on p. 414 supra, the first of these 
five being ; — 

‘ jjJ. j\ J;b' ^ 

These five bayts are succeeded by the following short preface 
in prose : — 

j»^jLsr» Ul-c W j\ • (J^ 
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^4^1 jii 1^ 7 r .^ t I— ^^kX) 2f^Ls^-J 

j\ i^biUi) j*j j jji i^l*; jjA ‘ ^ t-k‘^ 

<ul.s?*l j <s]t j (sic: ? iLSl'O j i*>»-j!lll 

* 1— 2-sj 

Here, at the begianing of the first chapter, the two texts 
join. The further difierences which they present may be 
classified as (1) difierences of arrangement, (2) complementary 
passages, (3) various readings. 

1. Differences of arrangement. 

That certain dislocations, already existing in the original 
from which it was copied, disfigured our MS., was evident 
to me from the first, and these I endeavoured to correct as 
far as possible before I was aware of the existence of the 
iSchefer Codex, the examination of which supplies the 
following further corrections. From pp. 4-14 (=ff. 5a-\&b 
of our Codex = flf. 2a-24a of the Schefer Codex) the two 
texts run parallel, but here a dislocation occurs in our MS. 
The passage beginning in 1. 15 of p. 424 supra with the words 
“ Here follow two Arabic qasidas . . . . ” and ending 
with the heading “Chapter £V” on p. 425, 1. 23, should 
immediately follow the three Arabic couplets cited on p. 432. 
It is an interpolation where it stands, 1. 24 of p. 425 being 
tbe immediate continuation of 1. 15 of p. 424. Hence the 
words “ QiwamuT-Islam ” in the former should be directly 
followed by the words “One day a number of nobles” in 
the latter, and the heading “Chapter IV” should stand 
before the words “ The area of this district ” on p. 432. while 
Chapter III really begins after 1. 5 of p. 427, and is entitled 
in the Schefer Codex (f. 27 a ) : — 
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This is the only important dislocation in our MS. which 
I failed to correct before seeing the Schefer MS. 


2. Complementary passages. 

As already noticed, the Preface of our MS. is almost 
wholly wanting in the Schefer MS., which latter is in some 
other places less full than our Codex. On the other hand, 
our Codex presents a serious lacuna, equivalent to 9 fif. of 
the Schefer Codex (ff. 79a-87a), after 1. 9 of p. 665 supra. 
Of the additional matter here supplied by the Paris MS. 
the following is a brief abstract ; — 

(F. 79 a) An Arabic poem of six couplets on the death of 
this “ Chief of the Daylamites,” beginning : — 


It is related of Khalid b. Suma}u that he described bow 
a certain king approached Isfahan with intent to vex and 
harass its inhabitants. An old woman asked them (f. 796) 
what they would give her if she succeeded in averting this 
calamity. Being promised any reward she might desire, 
she succeeded in seeing the invading monarch, and, by 
reflections on the common humanity of all mankind, and 
a recapitulation of the disasters which overtook Nimrod in 
consequence of his attempt to destroy Isfahan, in inducing 
him to abandon his intention and withdraw peaceably. It 
is further related (f. 80 a) that the first Kharijite who 
appeared in these mountains was Abu Dulaf’s brother 
Hizban (?) b. ‘Psa ^ great valour 

and strength, only 20 j'ears of age when he first went 
out in revolt and took to the mountains. For three years 
he stopped all caravans bringing merchandise to Isfahan, 
and the Isfahanis, being rendered desperate, had recourse 
to prayer for deliverance from this evil. Harunu’r-Eashid 
eventually resolved to get rid of this pest, and consulted 


J.K.A.S. 1901. 


46 
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with one of his handmaidens as to the best method of 
accomplishing this. He finally summoned Yahya b. Khalid, 
the Barmecide, and told him that unless he could produce 
the brigand’s head within a certain time, his own would 
be forfeited. Yahya thereupon despatched 4,000 horsemen, 
under the command of al- Aqta‘, to effect the robber’s capture, 
in which attempt they were successful. 

Another proof adduced by the author of the excellence of 
the Isfahanis is that they have been generally preferred as 
retainers and servants by the rulers of Persia, especially by 
the Sasanian kings, who placed after them in the following 
order the inhabitants of Mahin, Bay, Sistan, Baghdad, and 
Adharbayjan. Of 373 personal attendants of Khusraw 
Parwiz, 230 were Isfahanis, and to them exclusively was 
entrusted the care of the Dirafsh-i-Kdvaydn, the old Royal 
Standard which was originally the leather apron of the 
blacksmith Kava (here called Kabi, who was from 

the village of . Kisra Anushirwan desired that its 
custody should always be in the hands of the family of 
Gudarz. Khusraw Parwiz, when he turned back from 
fighting Bahram Chubin, wished to take the standard from 
the Isfahanis and give it to the Adharbayjanis, whereupon 
a fight ensued between the two parties, in which the former 
were victorious. 

An Isfahan! named Khw’arazm one day came before 
Dahak-Biwarasp and criticized frankly and severely some 
measure which he proposed to take. The tyrant, though 
filled with fury, suffered him to depart unscathed; and, 
being questioned by his mother as to the reason of his 
forbearance, replied ; “ His true words intervened between 
me and this command.” 

An army of 30,000 men was once preparing to attack 
and destroy Isfahan (f. 826). Shahruya 

with 400 ghxddms went out against them and slew them all 
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save one, whom he sent back to bear tidings of the disaster 
to his people, after he had cut off his ears and nose. 

Ardashir Babakan used to say that no king could obtain 
a decisive victory over another until he had first secured the 
help of the Isfahanis, to whom also Khusraw Parwiz used 
to ascribe his successes. Nushirwan likewise preferred 
them, especially the people of Feridiin to all 

his other troops. 

Hajjaj b. Yusuf had a Persian bodyguard commanded by 
Shabana (43 LA, lower Shay ana, <t3l^), the son of Firshan 
of Isfahan, from the district of Jayy, from the village of 
Bazan who, in the special station which they occupied 

outside his audience-hall, were wont to boast of the great 
qualities and deeds of their countrymen. This continual 
vaunting of the virtues of Isfahan vexed Bahram-gushnas 
(the name is actually written but the correction 

is obvious) of Ray, who was associated with them (f. 83a), 
until at last, vexed by some reflection on his native town, 
he burst out into vituperation against them. But Shabana 
rebuked him, saying, “Silence! for Nushirwan used to say : — 

“ ‘ JW;J' 

Bahram-gushnas replied : — 

Shabana (here 43LA) answered: — “Firshan (f. 83i), though 
he be my father, yet cannot attain to one-thousandth part of 
the honour and virtue of the least of the Isfahanis, nor have 
we ever heard of any one of the kings of olden time who 
was able to dispense with them, or who preferred anyone 
to them ; while we have never heard of any special virtue 
or excellence in the people of Ray. The honour of one 
district, nay, of one village of Isfahan surpasses that of 
all Ray and its people.” Thereupon he enumerated (f. Sla) 
many doughty deeds wrought by the men of Isfahan. 
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Abu Hatim said to the people of Basra when an IsfaViani 
presented to him an Arabic qas'ida beginning : — 

“ 0 people of Basra, by Allah! the Isfahanis have surpassed 
you in scholarship.” An Arab, just returned from Isfahan, 
was questioned by a friend as to his journey and adventures. 
The Arab replied : — ‘ I praised the Amir of this district 
Qcura) in one couplet, and he gave me 10,000 dirhams and 
answered my verse with another infinitely finer. My verse 
was this : — 

‘ Ui ‘ 4.1^ <^1 J/l! li' 


His reply was as follows 


« < 




l-J lAs— * 


‘ JU 


'Ui 




Here follows (f. 84«) an anecdote concerning a headman 
j of Isfahan named Kharija, 

who, because all his wealth, propert}% farms, and furniture had 
been unjustly and violently taken from him, used to pursue 
and waylay Ruknu’d-Dawla in the hopes of inducing him to- 
restore at least some portion of his possessions. Euknu’d- 
Dawla, having striven to propitiate him by various gifts and 
charities, lost his patience and exclaimed, “ O old man, what 
hath set thee after us in this fashion ? I will not give thee 
one single dirham. Of what avail are thy vain expectations 
and importunities?” To w'hich Kharija replied in the dialect 
of Isfahan — 


^ Jjjl Art- jS~ 


ty>~ b 




cr’* 


Ruknu’d-Dawla did not understand this saying, but re- 
membered it, and, on his return from his ride, questioned 
his friends as to its meaning. On being informed of its 
purport, he was overcome with anger, and resolved to 
avenge himself ^ Kharija (f 8-li^), being warned, sought 
to flee. Some time later Ruknu’d-Dawla, accompanied by 
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his three sons, was riding through Isfahan when he met 
Kharija, who presented a petition. Ruknu’d-Dawla began 
to curse and revile him, and ordered his retainers to drive 
him awa\", but Kharija said, again in the Isfahan dialect : — 

f'j I— j uLTIj iSwok-Jl 

Thereupon Ruknu’d-Dawla swallowed down his anger and 
ordered him to he recompensed. 

Here follows (ff. 85 b -87a) the story of which in our 
manuscript the beginning is wanting (see p. 665, 1. 10, 
supra), though it is here told of Mu’ayyidu’d-Dawla, not of 
Ruknu’d-Dawla. This prince was wont to walk nightly on 
the roof of his palace and listen to the noises of the town, 
and when he heard sounds of merriment and revelry (f. 86a) 
he used to rejoice that his people were happy, and go back 
to his palace to feast and drink ; but when he heard no such 
joyous sounds, he would retire sorrowful and depressed, and 
in the morning would send to ascertain the meaning of this 
change. One day, in the noontide heat, he was thus walking 
on the roof of his palace when he heard some of his secre- 
taries and servants discussing the requests which they would 
prefer if their master were to promise to grant them any 
boon which they might crave. One said he would demand 
an increase of salary ; another, an increased allowance of 
rich meat and choice wine from the royal kitchen and 
cellar ; a third, admission to the King’s private table and 
a share of all his pleasures, and to drink with him as his 
boon companion, and then to be sent home on one of his 
horses. A fourth, unlucky wretch, forgetting the proverb 
“Calamity attends on speech” 

that he would desire the King to inflict on him a hundred 
stripes, and to expel him from the city. . . . [Here 

the lacuna ends, and the Schefer Codex, f. 87a, joins ours, 
f. 48f/.] 
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3. Minor variants. 

(The numbers to which ‘ p ’ is prefixed refer to the preceding pages of this 
article ; those to which ‘ f ’ is prefixed, to the folios of the Schefer Codex.) 


P. 415, 1. 13, for 11. 18-19, poem not specified, 

author only cited; 1. 20, ^ for ^ ; last line, Jarhddha- 
qdni ” is added after Khwansar. 

P. 416, 1.1, “ Fand-Khusr aw” is added before ‘Adud ; 1. 15, 
JL-oJjfl, as in our MS., for 1. 16, for ; the 
reading is confirmed; 1. 17, ; 1. 18, the 

reading is confirmed ; 1, 23, the title of Khaqani’s poem 
is again omitted ; 1, 25, ^ J-J-j ; 1. 27, “ al-Mushattib 

al-Hamaddni ” ; end of last line, “ and the Sdhih ibn ‘Abbdd ” 
is added. 


P. 417, 1. 1, “ Chapter II. In praise of Isfahdn ”; 1. 15, 
the title of Hamza’s work is given as ; 1. 16, 

read : “ bp an architect named Jayy the son of Zdda ”; 1. 24, 
for ; last line, “ Tiri ” for Tir. 


P.418,1. 10, delete “ or Isflsh” •, 11. 18-19 — ;1 . . 

• . • ; 1. 32, Quzaz” 

for Quz i\f)- 

P. 420, 1. 13, for al-Buhturi, “ Bakhtari” 

P. 421, 1. 6, after Ahmad is added, “ b. ‘Ali b. Abi Tdlib 
al-Husayni aV Alawi al-Madanl”\ 11, 14-18, these descriptions 
seem to he replaced by a description of Marbin ; 1. 19, 
for 11- 25, 26 end ; 1. 29, " Bdgh-i- 

Kdrdn ” is added after Bdgh-i-Bakr . 

P. 422, 1. 1, “ Dimirtiydn ” j) ; 1, 3, “ ' Abduya” 

“ ‘Abdawayhi ” ; 1. 5,jAr ‘ ; 1. 7, " Edrun” for Hiravi. 


P . 423, 1. 4, end, ; 1. o, 


11, iU: 


19 
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P. 424, 1. 1, end, ; 1, 2, 4i*!s \J ^ ; 1. 8, end, 

after which the following additional couplet: — 

/ ■jr LS~i 

y. y_S^' 

1. 15, as already noted, the passage beginning “ Here follow ” 
and ending on the next page with the title “ Chapter IV ” is 
misplaced here, and should stand between 11. 15 and 16 on 
p. 432 ; 1. 24, and ci-JV . Of this poem four more 

couplets are given in the Schefer Codex, and it is followed by 
another qasida by the Sahib Isma'il b. ‘Abbad containing six 
couplets, of which the first is : — 

ij ^ luia-ljo * Ui liT* 


P,425, 1. 6, and for ; 1. 7, 1. 8, 

{sic ) ; 1. 9, oIaJUj ; 1. 12^ and U*J1 for 

1. 14, “six” for “seven”; 1. 17, read “one of the 
three Abu’l-Qasims 1. 20, insert “ b.” before Ja'far; 1. 24 
is a direct continuation of 1. 15 of the last page. 

P.426,1.23, for 1.28, “eight” for “seven.” 

P. 427, 1. 2, here should stand the title of Chapter III, as 
follows : — 


1 . 

P. 428, 1. 5, “ Qds” ((j«U) ; 11. 9-10, " Qdlahar" (^4iU) ; 
11. 1 1 and 22, “ Abrur ” (or “ Abarwar,” ; 1. 23, “ Isfan- 
ddb ” {<^\sxkJ ) ; 1. 26, “ Pin” {^). 

P.429, 1. 3, ^jUWu, “of NiMbdd’'-, 1. 14, “ Eakdda" 
and “ V/ujurjird ” {Jjs^j^j) ; 1. 20, “ Timint ” or 
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“ Timirt ” , i^Jus ; 1. 24, the locality 

of this village of Amatha is more fnlly described as follows : — 

• • . AA ' ‘*^‘**^^ _5 

!• 27, ^ , !■ 2S, for A ‘ j> rv ^ , and for 

ajIj ; 1. 29, aJL* for ', 1. 30, ^ 

P. 430, 1. 9, “ BdmaMbdd” (jl'UL«U); 1. 10, insert “ tKo” 
before “ lizards ”; 11. 24-26, “ sak- (or sag-) binj” (.J_»^JLj), 
and “ Khashashdt" ; 1. 31 — 

1. 32, “ Murghdr ” (jli^). 

P. 431, 1. 5, “ Kuh-i-Zandzat” »^); 1. 7^ “Sin” 

(not “ Shish ”) ; 1. 27, “ Narsdbdd ” (jOLy ). 

P. 432, 1. 4, om. [ and \j\^\ cjX. for iJilU' ; 1. 14, 
for ; 1. 15, for ; after this line follow 

eleven more couplets in a diflFerent rhyme, beginning :_ 

V^Lac^ iJjj ki ^ ‘ Ujyc ^Uiill Ujy; ^ 

and then a poem of fourteen couplets by al-Mafarrukhi, the 
author of the Makdsin, beginning ; 

SJj (i tjy ^ u ‘ jSsjsr jj JU-. 

The title “ Chapter IV ” should stand after this line. 

P. 433, 1. 8, “ Bdmdn” for “ Mdkdn” 1. 23, “ of Ghdmin” 
for “ of Min ” (^USl) ; 11. 26-27, the same hiatus exists, 
only the word standing after ; last line, “ Sunbuldn ” 


P.434,1.1, , 

P. 435, 1. 4, om. [^,^1] ; u. i 6.]7 
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1. 18, the word “ Said” is inserted before “ of Herat,” so that 
the whole reads : — 

■ • , '..g Vf Lji • ■ 

and should be translated, “the eminent and accomplished poet 
Sa‘id-i-Hiravi ” — a poet frequently cited {e.g. p. 422) in this 
work ; 11. 22 and 23 afford confirmation of this ; 11. 24-27 
omitted. 


P. 436, 11. 1-19, omitted. 

P. 437, 1. 1 1, “43” for “ 37 ” ; the first bagt of this poem 
stands thus : — 

11. 16-17, “ two Xdina-mosques, one the old mosque . , . 

P. 438, 1. 9, “The other mosque”; 1. 10, (not 

) ; 1. 20, is added after ijli . 

"V. 439, 1. 4, jl j'j forjlj j ; 1. 21, ; 1. 26, 

“ Lanjdn ” 11. 27-28 

P. 440, 1. 2, “ Lanjdn” (j^Usl!) again for ; 1. 15, 

“ IVabdmdn” (^UUs^) ; 1. 31, adds “and Abu t-Tifl” after 
“ ‘Abbas.” 

P. 441, 1. 6, ; 1. 11, the emendation L*y is confirmed; 

1. 12, ; 1. 16, for U ; 1. 18, QUi for U!Ug ; 

1. 23, aJJl jLr . 

P. 442, 1. 7, it is not clear to whom the pronoun refers ; 1. 8, 
for in first misrd' ; 1. 13, the Schefer Codex substitutes 
the following couplet : — 


1. 14, Ijlli . . . IjJj ^ ; 1. 15, the emendation is confirmed ; 
1. 16, ; 1. 17 ends 51^ <t^ ; last line, for “ Arabic ” y.) 

I am not sure that “ Ghuzzi ” is not meant. 
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P.443, 1. 9, ? “Sarm” for “of Merv”; 1. 31, 
“ Fdn-i-M/a ” (<<iy JL) ; 1. 33, “ 1000 ” l^.U) ; 1. 34, “ of 
Tur 

P. 444, 1. 5, ; 1. 19, “ Yalah ” (aL;). 

P. 445, 1. 27, “ a credible man ” 

P. 662, 1. 22, “ Wahzdd”-, 1. 23, “ al-Anhdri” ; 

1. 29, j^\. . . 

P. 663, 1. 2, ; 1. 3. ; L 4, for 5^ ; 

yfl ^ 

I. 5, ; the emendation is confirmed. 

P. 664, 1. 0 , for : last line, ; last line of 

footnote, 

P. 665, 1. 8, “ Kayghlagli ” (jj^) ; 1. 9, here follows the 
additional matter comprised in ff. 79a (1. 2)-87a of the Schefer 
Codes, of which the substance has been already given ; 

II. 34-38, omitted. 

P.666,11.1-14, omitted; \.U," Husayn b. Lurdb 1.31, 
“ Maslama” for “ Salama.” 

P. 668, 1. 9, “ Wddshir” 

P. 669, 1. 2, for ; 1. 4, ^13^1 ; 1. 10, U for ; 
1. 15,jStij\ for 1. 16, [j] omitted twice ; last line, 
for 1^. 


P. 670, 1. 2, om. [j^j] ; 1. 3, oin. ; 1. 5, 


P. 671, after 1. 3, the initial verse is given as follows : 

'A .I '^A »-! t •! t 


^ U J jJ y 




‘ The MS. IS Ls'^' > but the^ emendation seems obvious, the 

meaning being, “Thou art such an ‘idol’ and such a ‘ picture ’ that 
thou finest with despair and bewilderment both A'zar and Mhni ” Accordino- 
to the Mnliammadan belief, Azar, the father of Abraham, was a maker of idols" 
while Mani (Manes) appealed to his skill in painting as his peculiar miracle. ' 
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P. 672, 11.21, 22, the Schefer Godex has throughout, 

except on f. 103 1. 10, where it has ; 1. 34, \j=>- 

■ 

9 

P. 673, 1. 4, y ; 1, 6, for s^i, male) 1. 13, 

om. [^]; 1. 15, SsjyH for for ■x^j, ISC’' for 

,^1^1 ; 1. 18, after ..s-M' i \ 1- 19> ' 

P. 674, 1. 2, j added after ; 1. 6, ij\ j*U 

: 1- 7, om. ^ added after ; 1. 8, 

om. [(^1 ] ; 1. 10, 4S^ ’> two lines, 

the words [^j^j • • • j] are omitted by homoioteleuton. 
P. 675, 1. 3, C. 5 ' ; t- 5, e;/ for 

P. 676, 1. 3, <u.pK, as here. 

P. 677, 1. 15, for JUU\ , j*K for . 

P. 678, 1. 2, “ ar-Rustami" for “ ar-Edsimi," followed by 
al-MadmV’ (sic) ; 1. 6, \^\ for , l>Lo- for ’^aLs-, 
for I 1. 15 , f 

11, 21-24 are omitted, and replaced by the two following 
couplets : — 

jiji J-' j' u'} c^' 

P. 679, 1. 2, ; of the couplets on this 

page, the second, third, fifth, sixth, seventh, ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh are omitted. 

P. 680, 1. 12, “ t/ie poet” for Sa ld-i-Hirau” ) 1. 16, 
“. . al-Murtadd and the noble Naq'ib” etc.) 1. 17, “ Hay dar” 
stands before “ al-Hddi” ) 1. 19, the lacuna is filled by the 
words— yylj xj\j ; 11. 21-22 omitted. 
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] 


P. 681, 11. 3-4, omitted ; 1. 18, the title stands:— 


t 


..t-'l.sr'* ,J 




1. 20, “ Jab ban” for “ Hayydn” followed by "Abu Sahl 
‘Umar,” and " Sa‘ul” for "Sad”', 1. 23, “ Ghayth” for 
“ Mughith 1. 2.5, ^ a*^ ^1 ; 1. 29, • 

P. 682, 1. 2, " Marzuqi” for “ Marzum,” "Said” for 

"Sad”-, 1. 10, " Bd ‘Adndn b. Abul-,” etc.-, 1. 14, after 
"including,” iAi ; 1. 15, after " Bazzdz” 

cr* -5 and of contemporaries ”) ; 1. 16, “ Ghdlib” 
for " Tdlib” •, 1. 19, “ Madmf " Jarfddaqdni” •, I. 20, 
" Zam’d” -, 1. 22, " Mdfarriikfd” after " Azhari” •, 1. 23, 
for jj; 1. 27, “ Abul-Husayn.” 

P. 683, 1. 4, y S for^j^ ; 1. 22, for for 

; 1. 28, (cf. p. 683 supra) ; last line, . 

P. 684, 1. 1, after J)~.J ; 1. 9. “ an-Nadhlr'i ” for 

" an-Natanzi” -, 1. 17, ‘-'•j-'j ; 1. 19, for and 

{sic) for 5 1- 20, end, ; the emendation 
is confirmed. 


P. 685, 1. 2, for 1. 3, "al-Bistdmi” for 

“ al-Battdm ” ; 1. 5, 1. for ; 1. 10, “ Yatimdn ” for 

" Banimdn” 1. 12, ; 1. 14, "of Herdt” added after 

“ ‘Abdu’r-RaUm ” ; 1. 20, “ HubatvUldh,” and “ b.” after 

“ Aluhammad.” 

P. 686,1. 5, ; 1. 10, for^; 1. 13, 

and yzlz* ; 1. 25, there is here a lacuna of one page in the 
Schefer Codex. 

P. 687, 11. 1-11, omitted, 

P. 688, 1. 1, Ajlyij ; 1. 5, <6^9- Ui; 1. IJ, this 

point, save for the colophon (cited at p. 691 supra), the Schefer 
Codex ends. 
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Art. XXVI. — Emotional Religion in Islam as affected hij 
Music and Singing. Being a Translation of a Book of 
the Ihya ‘Ulutn ad-Din of al-GhazzalT w'ith Anal\'.sis!, 
Annotation, and Appendices. Bj* Du^■CA^; B. M.acdoxald, 
Hartford, Conn. 

[Coiithmecl from p . '2.52, April Xurnber , 1901.) 


II. 

The Second Chapter, treating of the Effects of Music and 

Singing, and the Laws of Polite Conduct connected therewith. 

Know that the first step in Hearing is understanding 
what is heard, and applying it to an idea which occurs to 
the hearer. Then this understanding has as fruit ecstasy, 
and ecstasy moving of the members. Let there be a con- 
sideration, then, of these three stages. 

The First Stage, treating of Understanding. 

It varies as the conditions of the hearei' vary. The first 
of these is that his hearing consists in receiving the simple 
physical impression, that is, lie has no satisfaction in what 
he hears apart from the pleasure taken in the melodies and 
tones. This is allowable, and is the lowest ot the orders of 
hearing, since camels are partakers with him in it. And 
so, too, are all beasts, for this taste requires for itself 
life only, and every animal has a kind of pleasure in 
agreeable sounds. The second condition is that he hears 
with understanding, but applies what he hears to the form 
of a creature, either to a special individual or not. This 
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is how youths and the lustful hear, and their application 
of the things heard is in proportion to their lusts and in 
accordance with their states. This condition is too low for 
us to speak of it, except to explain its lowness and that it 
is forbidden. The third condition is that he should apply 
what he hears to the states of his own soul in his Inter- 
course ^ with God Most High, and to the changing of his 
states, consisting of possibility one time and of impossibility 
another time. This is the Hearing of the Murids, especially 
of such as are beginners, for the Murid [i.e. the wisher, 
desirer] of necessity has a thing desired which is his object, 
and his object is the experiential knowledge of God (who 
is exalted above all imperfection), and meeting Him, and 
arriving at Him by the path of Witnessing tliat which 
is secret, and of uplifting the veil. In his object he has 
a Path which he pursues, and Intercourse in which he 
perseveres, and states which encounter him in his Inter- 
course. Then whenever he hears mention of chiding, or 
exhortation, or acceptance, or rejection, or union, or 
departure, or drawing near, or being distant, or bemoaning 
that which has escaped, or thirsting for that which is 
expected, or longing for that which arrives, or coveting, or 
despairing, or solitude, or seeking society, or accomplishitjg 
of a promise, or breaking of a covenant, or fear of separation, 
or rejoicing in close union, or mention of attention to the 
beloved and rejection of the watcher, or the pouring forth 
of tears, or the close following one another of sobs, or leno-th 
of separation, or promise of close union, or anything besides 
of that of which poems contain the description, then, 
without fail, some of this must agree with the state of the 
:MurId in his seeking, and that will act the part of a tinder- 
box which will light the fuel of his heart. Then its flames 
blaze up in him, and longing is strongly excited, and there 
assault him, because of it, states to which he is not 


■ I so translate amala ‘ transaction ’ or ‘ transacting.’ The rrord in the 
plural IS appbed to one of the divisions of law {,har‘), aSd denotes then such 
duties as enter between men in the various sections of jurisprXce e ^ Ze 
loan, partnership, claims of all kinds, etc. For the mvstic-il seii>;e /n 
title of al-Ghazzali’s c.dkction of poems, Airar al-mu‘lmalL ’ 
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accustomed, and he has broad scope in applying the 
expressions to his states. And it is not incumbent on the 
bearer that he should consider what the poet intended in 
his words. For every saying has ditferent aspects, and 
every man of understanding (in getting its meaning from 
it has his own fortune. 

Let us give some examples of this applying and under- 
standing, in order that the foolish ma^' not fancy that the 
listener to verses, in which there is mention of mouth and 
cheeks and temples, understands by them only their outward 
meaning. We have no need to tell how the meaning is 
gained from the verses ; in the stories of the People of 
Hearing there is enough to reveal that. It is narrated that 
one of them heard someone saying — 

“ The messenger said, ‘ To-morrow he will visit ’ ; then 
said I, ‘ Doest thou know what thou hast said ? ’ ” 

Then tlie melody and words excited him, and he constrained 
himself to an ecstasy, and began repeating it, putting ‘ we ' 
in the place of ‘he,’ and saying, “The messenger said, ‘To- 
morrow we shall visit,’ ” until he fainted from the force of 
the joy and pleasure and gladness. And when he recovered 
they asked him about his ecstasy, whence it w'as. Then he 
said, “ I remembered the saying of the Apostle of God that 
the people of the Garden shall visit their Lord every 
Friday, once.” 


■ This a locus classicus on the mystical use of poetry. It should be noticed 
how absolute is the position laid down ; the interpretation may be purely 
subjective. We have not here the question of the second meaning or of allegory 
as it is understood in Western literature ; there may be any number of interpre- 
tations, according to the number of the listeners, all alike undreamt of by the poet. 
We shall see hereafter how such treatment of the Qur’an is disliked. It is the 
word of God, and may only be applied with the meaning which God gave it, and 
is thus sharply distinguished from human words. Poetry, then, is treated as 
music is with us ; it is vague, indefinite, sus^testive of emotions, not of things. 
This is easy in Arabic. As has been well said, “ Place, time, and circumstance 
give the Arab song its meaning.” In the same sense Hoffmann in Der Majorat 
(ed. Eeclam, pp." 28 tf.) said, “Ein GeheimnissvoUer Zauber liegt in den 
unbedeutenden Worten des Textes, der zur Hieroglyphe des Unausprechlichen 
wird, von dem nnsere Brust erfiillt.” Compare, too, an interesting passage by 
the same writer in his Lebens-Ansiehten des Katers Murr, ed. Reclam, ii, 
pp. 197 f. ; and MacLaiurel’s remarks on poetry and mnsic in Pcacocke’s Headlong 
Hall, chap. xiii. 
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And ar-Raqql narrated from Ibn ad-Darraj ' that he said : 
“I and Ibn al-Fuwatl- were passing along the Tigris, 
between al-Basra and al-UbuUa, and lo, there was a beautiful 
house with a raised veranda, upon which was a man with 
a slave-girl before him, and she was singing — 

‘ [Dedicate to God is a love which is given freely from 
me to thee.] 

Every day thou changest ; other conduct than this would 
be more comely in thee. 

[Doest thou not see life waning and the messenger of death 
drawing near ?] ’ * 


And lo, under the veranda was a beautiful youth with 
a leather drinking-cup in his hand and a patched gown on, 
listening. And he said, ‘ 0 slave-girl, by Allah, and by 
the life of thy master, repeat that verse, “ Every day thou 
changest”!’ Then she repeated it, and the youth kept 
saying, ‘ This, by Allah, is my changing in my state with 
the Truth!’ And he sohbed a sob and died. Then we 
said, ‘ A duty has encountered us.’ So we stood, and the 
master of the house said to the slave-girl, ‘ Thou art free 
for the sake of the Face of God Most High.’ * Then the 
people of al-Busra came out and prayed over the youth, and 
when they had finished burying him, the master of the 
house said, I call you to witness that everything which 
belongs to me is dedicate to God, and all my slave-girls are 


1 Aba-l-Hasan ad-Darraj b. al-Husayu ar-Kuzi, nazil Baghdad. He is 
mentioned several times in the JtisiVa of al-Qu.shavrI. 

identilv this Ibn al-Fmvatl. li Fliigel’s Sanejiten, p. 43, 
No. liO, there IS an Ibn al-Emvati quoted through adh-Dhahabh The^namo 
oceura m adb-Dhababi s Mudtabih, pp. 410, 42-', but rvith no reference that 
il,- and refer to Sulaynian b. Ayvub al-Qhti 

of thetmv^'in sniviro bracket* ^ added from that source the parts 

ot the son„ m square hraikets. For an instance of death due to reli'dons eveite- 

- h PP 292 fi This case fell 
m Ibn Khallikan s own experience, and the verses havfon their 'face no X-ious 
meaning or intention. Ath-Thadahl wrote n i.o„i li, “o remiom 

pmoHon when tbev hrar,l +i n ’*vho died W'lth 

!“o 3932 ^ ^ ^ No. 1979, Hkh. 

r That he may see the face ot God in Paradise as a reward. 
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free, and this house is dedicate.’ Then he cast off his 
clothes and girt himself with a tunic \izdr\ and put on 
another as a cloak \_ridd\ ^ and went his way, and the people 
were gazing at him until he vanished in the distance from 
their eyes while they were weeping, and there was nothing 
heard of him again.” And the purport is that this man 
considered himself drowning at the time through his state 
in relation to God Most High and through the knowledge 
that he was too weak to be constant in the beauty of fair 
Intercourse with God and through grief at the changing 
of his heart and its turning from the laws of the Truth. 
Then when there struck upon his ear what agreed with his 
state, he heard it as from God Most High as though He 
were addressing him and saying to him — 

“ Every day thou changest ; other conduct than this 
would be more comely in thee.” 

And it behoves him whose Hearing is from God and 
concerning God and in Him that he should have grasped 
firmly the canon of the science treating of the knowledge 
of God Most High and of His attributes. If he has not, 
there is danger to him of Hearing with regard to G od Most 
High what is impossible concerning Him and of being an 
unbeliever in Him. And in the Hearing of the Murid, who 
is a beginner, there is danger, except when he applies what 
he hears to his own states only, in so far as what he hears 
cannot be connected with the description of God Most High. 
This very verse exemplifies such a possible error. If he had 
heard it as to himself, as though he were addressing with it 
his Lord, whose are Might and Majesty, then he would 
have ascribed the changing to God Most High and so would 
have been an unbeliever. This sometimes happens from 
pure and absolute ignorance unmixed with any appreciation 
of the truth, and sometimes it springs from an ignorance 


1 That is, he reduced his clothing to the simplest possible as a sign of entrance 
on the ascetic life. It may also mean that he went on pilgrimage, for the Ihram 
clothing consists, as here, of an izar and a rida, and some pilgrims, out of 
devotion, assume it from their first setting out. 


J.E.A.S. 1901. 


47 
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to whicli lie is led by a kind of appreciation of tbe truth. 
That last is when he sees that the changing of the states of 
his heart and the changing of the states of the rest of the 
world are from God, and that is truth, for He at one time 
expands the heart of His creature and at another contracts 
it, at one time illumines it and at another darkens it, at 
one time hardens it and at another softens it, at one time 
establishes it in obedience to Himself and strengthens it 
therein and at another makes the Devil to rule over it and 
turn it from the laws of the Truth. This, all of it, is from 
God Most High. 

And perhaps the poet meant here only to ascribe to bis 
beloved the being changeable in accepting him and rejecting 
him, in making him draw near and making him retire — 
that such was his meaning. Then the Hearing of it in 
that way with regard to God Most High is pure unbelief. 
Yea, it is necessary that it should be known that He, who 
is exalted above imperfection and is Most High, produces 
change but is not changed Himself, makes others different 
but does not become different Himself, and therein is 
opposed to His creatures. This knowledge results to the 
Murid by acceptance on faith and on the evidence of 


tradition, but results to the discerning ‘Arif' by certainty, 
revealed and verified. That is one of the greatest wonders 
of the attributes of God that He changes without being 
Himself changed; a thing that is only thinkable in tbe 
case of God Most High; all else that produces a change 
does not produce it in anything without that producing 
a change in itself. 

And of those who fall into ecstasy there are some whom 
a state orereomos which is like that drunkenness which 
confounds the reason; then they giye free course to their 
tongue, oh, drug with God Most High, and they blame 
Hr. snMnmg of hearts and distribution of the Glorions 
States as tanlty. For He it i, who choose, the hearts of 


The Murid is 


mystical liie ; the 'Ant.^r^lknower i if the 

immeiate Imowledge for himselt. ’ ' disciple who has attained 
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the faithful believers and rejects the hearts of deniers and 
of the infatuate, and there is no one who hinders after He 
has given or gives after He has hindered, and He has not 
restrained His aid from unbelievers for any previous crime, 
nor has He assisted the Prophets with His aid and with 
the light of His guidance for any preceding favour, but 
He has said — And verily. Our uvrd came first to Our servants, 
those sent [Qur., xxxvii, 171]. And He, whose are Might 
and Majesty, said — But the saying from Me stands firm. 
Verily, I will fill hell icith Jinn and mankind — all [Qur., xxxii, 
13]. And He Most High said — Verily, those to idiom there 
came first from Us happiness, they are removed far from that 
[Qur., xxi, 101]. 

Then if the thought suggest itself to thee. Why does 
that vary which comes first [is predestined], while those 
on whom it falls are partakers in the noose of servitude ? 
it is proclaimed unto thee from the Canopy of Majesty,* 
“ Pass not the hound of fair behaviour ! for He is not asked 
concerning what He does, but they are asked” [Qur., xxi, 23], 
And, by my life, good government of the tongue and of 
the external behaviour belongs to that over which most 
persons have power, but as for the government of the secret 
thoughts to prevent them meditating over and finding 
strange this evident difference in bringing some near and 
rejecting others, and making some miserable and others 
happy, while the abiding of the happiness and misery is 
for ever and ever, for that none is strong enough save the 
learned who stand firm in knowledge. And, therefore, did 
al-Khadir, when he was asked in the dream concerning 
Hearing, say, “ It is pure slipperiness, there stand not fast 
upon it save the feet of the learned.” This is because it 
moves the secret parts and the hidden places of the heart, 
and disturbs it as that drunkenness which confounds the 
reason disturbs it, and almost looses the knot of fair 

^ Suradiqut al-jatuli suiddiq is explained by the lexicons as arndhin" sur- 
rounded by something by way of wall or as a tent set up ; in this phrase it 
appears to be used ot the inmost pavilion in which the very Majesty of God is 
veiled. See the Burra, pp. 2, 12, o4, 66 of the version. 
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behaviour from the secret thoughts, except in those whom 
God Most High protects by the light of His guidance and 
the benevolence of His protection. And, therefore, have 
some* said, “Would that we might escape on equal terms® 
from this Hearing ! ” And in this kind of Hearing there 
is a danger greater than the danger that moves lust, for 
the end of that is an act of disobedience, but the end of 
failure here is unbelief. 

And know that the understanding of what is heard varies 
with the states of the listener. Ecstasy obtains control over 
two listeners to one verse, and one of them hits the mark 
and the other fails, or both of them hit the mark, and yet 
they have vmderstood two diflferent meanings, contradictory 
to one another. But these, viewed in relation to the different 
states of the hearers, are not discrepant with one another. 
It is related from ‘Utba al-Ghulam® that he heard a man 
saying— 

“ How far from imperfection is the Mighty One of heaven ! 

Verily, the lover is in distress.” 

Then he said, “Thou hast said truth,” and another man 
heard him and said, “Thou hast lied.” Then said one of 
the possessors of perception, “ They have both hit the mark 
together. And that was the truth. The acknowledging 
that the verse is true is the speech of a lover who cannot 
get what he desires, but is kept at a distance, and wearied 
by that and by being shunned. And the asserting that the 
verse is false is the speech of one who is rejoicing in love, 
taking pleasure in what he endures on account of the super- 
abundance of his love, and not distressed by it. Or it is 
the speech of a lover who is not at the time debarred from 


S Ktlf Muhammad ar-Rudhbari ; 

d. 322 or ozo. ion Anall., i, p. 86, note 4 ; al-Qusli p 33 

2 Rfl’saa Si-, The SJI. explains /5 lani walcXlaynU. It is a horse- 

p.%1: S!’ i, p. 48, note 0 Md 

■3 ‘Ytba ^_Abban b Taghhb al-Ghul5m ; .so the SM. There are anecdotes 

a P- 185, he wrote 
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his desire, and who does not fear the danger of eventually 
being debarred ; that is because hope and fair thoughts rule 
his heart. So, through the varying of these states, the 
understanding of what is heard varies. 

Further, there is a story about Abu-l-Qasim b. Marwan.^ 
He had accompanied Abu Sa'Id,^ the cobbler, but had 
abandoned attendance on Hearing for many years. Then 
he attended a party, and in it was a man who said — 

“One standing in the water and thirsty, but he is not 
given to drink.” 

Then the people arose and constrained themselves to ecstasy, 
and when they were quiet he asked them concerning what 
came to them of the meaning of the verse, and they pointed 
to the thirsting after the Glorious States and the being 
debarred from them in spite of the presence of their causes. 
But that did not satisfy him, so they said to him, “ And 
what is thy opinion as to it ? ” Then he said, “ My opinion 
is that he is in the midst of states and graced with 
Charismata,® and yet is not given a single grain of them.” 
This points to the existence of a Truth behind the states 
and Charismata, to which the states are forerunners and of 
which the Charismata are amongst the beginnings ; and that 
Truth itself is behind — no one attains to it. And between 
the meaning which they understood and that which he 
mentioned there is no difference except in the distance in 
rank of the thing after which thirst is felt. For be that 
is debarred first from the Glorious States, thirsts for them ; 
then if he can obtain them, he thirsts for what is behind 
them. So between the two meanings there is no varying 
as to understanding, but the varying is between the 
two ranks. 


> Abu-l-Qasim was a comrade of Dhu-n-Nun and Sari ; he died in 277. 

- Abu Sa‘id Ahmad b. ‘Tsu al-Baghdadi al-Kharriiz was a companion of 
Dhu-n-Nun, an-Nabbazi, Abu ‘TTbayd al-Ba?ri, Sari, and Bishr ; d. 277. 
Al-Qushayri, pp. 28 f. Luiniqih, i, p. 73. 

2 Karaiiiat ; cf. note 2 on p. 95 of Life, and add to the references there Ibn 
Hazm in ZDMG., lii, p. 475. 
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And asli-Shibli ^ would greatly constrain himself to ecstasy 
at this Terse : — 

“ Tour liking is shunning and your love is hate, and your 
union is separation and your peace is war.” 

The Hearing of this verse is possible in different ways, some 
true, some false. The most evident of them is to understand 
it of creation, that is, of the world as a whole — everything 
except God Most High. For the world is full of guile and 
deceit and slaughter towards those that are of it, hostile 
to them within, though showing without an appearance of 
love. For, as has been handed down in the tradition, “ A 
house is never full of joy through it, but it is full of 
weeping.” And as ath-ThaTilibl- said describing the 
world — 


“ Cease from the World and seek her not in marriage ; 
seek not in marriage a slayer of him whom she weds. 

What is hoped for from her is not procured by what 
is feared in her, and what in her is disliked — even 
though thou hopest — is the greater part. 

Terily, the describers have spoken of her and made long 
their speech, and with me is a description of her that, 
by my life ! is sound. 

A juice the later end of which is deadly ; and a desired 
steed which is restive whenever thou wouldst have 
pleasure in him ; 

And a fair form, the beauty of which affects men, but it 
has vile secrets of evil.” 


And the second possible meaning is that the hearer should 
apply It to himself in regard to God Most High. For 
whenever he reflects, he sees that his knowledge is ignorance, 
since men cannot measure God according to His true 


^ At,u Bakr DulA b. JaUdar b. Yinus adi-S' 
pp. 511 fl. ,■ al-Quih , p. 32. 

2 Abu Mansur atli-ThaAlibi (d. 429 the an 
rte compiler ot the published at Bam; 

Dietenci, ilutunnnU und Utifiuldaiihi, Leitjzig, 1 


; d. 334. Ibu Kball., i, 

of the Fiqh al-lugha and 
in A.H. 1302. See, too, 
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measure ; and his obedience is hypocrisy, since he cannot 
fear God according to His true fear ; and his love is sickly, 
since he will not lay aside one of his lusts through his love. 
And him to whom God has willed good He instructs in the 
faults of his soul, and then he sees the truth of this verse in 
hiimself, although he may hold a high rank among those that 
are heedless. And on account of that the Prophet said, 
“ I cannot reckon up Thy benefits and praise Thee for tbem 
as Thou hast praised Thyself.” And he said also, “ Verily, 
I ask pardon of God in the day and the night seventy 
times.” And his asking pardon was only on account of 
states, that is steps, long in respect to what is behind them, 
though they may be short in respect to what is before them.' 
For there is no approaching but beyond it there remains an 
approaching without end, since the path pursued of advance 
to God Most High is without end, and attaining to the 
farthest of the steps of approach is impossible. 

And the third possible meaning is that the hearer should 
regard his first states and be well pleased with them ; and 
then should regard those that follow and contemn them 
on account of his meeting in them veiled things of the 
Deceitful One.^ Then he considers that to be from God 
Most High, and listens to the verse with regard to God Most 
High in complaint against Fate and Destiny,® which is 
unbelief according to the exposition which has preceded. 
And there is no verse but it is possible to apply it to different 
meanings, and that is in proportion to the abundance of the 
knowledge of the listener and the purity of his heart. 

The fourth condition is the Hearing of him who has 
passed beyond states and stages. He is distant from 
knowing aught save God Most High to such a degree that 
he is distant even from knowledge of his own self and its 


' Apparently he means that there is a great deal of effort but little progress 
forward. 

^ Al-Gharur ; may be either the World or the Devil. On the word in the 
broad sense see the 'Kitah dhnmm al-gharur, the tenth of the third Huh'' of 
the Ihijd. 

Qadd and gadar \ for an examination of these two terms see Abd ar-Eazzaq 
in J.A., 2' ser., i, 160. 
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states and intercourse, and is like one stupefied, a diver 
in the very sea of Witnessing, whose state resembles the 
state of the women who cut their hands, witnessing the 
loveliness of Yusuf, when their wonder went so far that 
their perceptions were stupefied and failed.' Of such as 
are in this condition the Sufis use the expression faniya, 
“he has passed away from himself and come to an end” 
[^i.e. he is oblivious to himself], and whenever anyone 
passes away from himself, he must pass away from all 
besides himself ; then it is as though he passed away from 
everything except the One — the witnessed one. He passes 
away also from the act of witnessing, for the heart, whenever 
it turns aside to view the act of witnessing and itself as 
a witnesser, is heedless of the thing witnessed. But for 
him who is infatuated in a thing which he sees there is 
no turning aside, in his state of seeking to plunge into it, 
to his act of seeing, nor to his own self through which 
is his seeing, nor to his heart in which is his pleasure. 
A drunken man tells no tale about his drunkenness, nor 
he who is taking pleasure about his taking of pleasure, 
but his tale is only about that in which he takes pleasure. 
And an example of this is in knowledge of a thing, for it 
changes to knowledge of the knowledge of that thing, and 
the knowledge of the thing, whenever there comes to the 
knower knowledge of his knowledge, is turned from the 
thing. And such a condition as this sometimes suddenly 
appears with regard to created things, and sometimes, also, 
with regard to the Creator. For the most part it is like 
swift lightning which stands not and lasts not ; if it should 
last, human strength could not endure it. And often he 
who IS thus afiected is agitated under its burdens with 
an agitation which slays his soul, like what is narrated 
concerning Abu-l-Husayn an-NurP that he was present at 
an assembly and heard this verse 


' See the ston- of Joseph in Sura xii of the Qur’an 
M^hm il usUatiou of complete absorption. ^ 

2 4 Kti _ I _ tTiicfi T-n I. * 


This is the standard 


2 tl.- 7 rr auauruilOU. 

Sari; al-Baghdadi, a comrade of 

p. 427, note 9. » P- -o , de Sacy in :^otices et ExtraitSj sii. 
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“ I ceased not alighting, on account of thy love, at 
a place of alighting, in alighting at which hearts 
are bewildered.” 

Then he arose and constrained himself to an ecstasy, and 
ran wildly on, and happened upon a cane-brake which had 
been cut, but the stems in which remained like swords. 
Then he kept running in it and repeating the verse until 
the morning, and the blood flowed from his legs so that 
his feet and shanks swelled. And he lived after that a few 
days and died. May God have mercy upon him ! 

This is the step of those who are faithfully true in 
understanding and in ecstasy, and it is the highest of the 
steps ; for Hearing through states is a descent from the steps 
of perfection. States are mingled with attributes of the 
flesh and Hearing is a kind of falling short ; that only is 
perfection that the subject should pass away totally from 
himself and his states. I mean, that he should forget them 
and that there should not remain to him any paying of 
attention to them, like as the women paid no attention to 
their hands and to the knives.' So he hears God and with 
God and in God and from God. This is the rank of him 
who wades the deep sea of verities and has passed the shore- 
land of states and works, and has occupied himself with the 
purity of the Unity and is confirmed in absolute sincerity. 
Then there does not remain in him anything of it as a root* 
but his fleshliness totally dies down, and his paying attention 
to fleshly attributes passes away absolutely. And I do not 
mean by his ‘passing away’ the passing away of his body, 
but the passing away of his heart. And I do not mean 
by the ‘ heart ’ the flesh and blood, but a delicate secret 
thing which he has, a hidden relationship to the evident 
heart behind which is the secret thing of the spirit which 
exists by the command of God, whose are Might and 
Majesty. He knows it who knows it, and he is ignorant 
of it who is ignorant of it. And to that secret thing there 


In the story of Joseph. 
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is an existence, and the quality [sura, i.e. form as opposed to 
substance] of that existence is what is present in it. Then 
whenever there is present in it something else than itself, it 
is as though only that thing which is present had existence. 
An ri a parallel to it is a polished mirror, since it has no 
colour in itself, but its colour is the colour of what is present 
in it. And so, too, is a glass, for it imitates the colour of its 
resting-place, and its colour is the colour of what is present 
in it. It has not in itself any qualit_v, but its quality is to 
receive qualities, and its colour is a kind of being prepared 
to receive colours. 

And there speaks clearly of this essence in the heart in 
relation to what is present in it, the saying of the poet ' 

“Fine is the glass and fine the wine, so they mingle together 
and the thing becomes hard. 

It is as though there were wine and no glass, and as 
though there were a glass and no wine.” 

This is one of the stages of the sciences of Eevelation. 
From it begins the phantasy of him ^ who claimed being 
‘in-dwelt’ [hulul'\ and ‘becoming one’ [i7 Wind], and said, 
“I am the Truth,” and around it buzzes the talk of the 
Christians in claim of a uniting of the divine and the 
human, or of one being clothed with the other, or taking 
up its abode in it, according as their expressions yary. 
This is a pure blunder, which resembles the blunder of him 
who assigns to a mirror the quality of redness whenever the 
colour of redness shows in it from what is opposite it. 

But such cases as these do not pertain to the science of 
Intercourse, so let us retuim to the point ; we have mentioned 
how the steps as to the understanding of things heard 
stand apart. 


* The Sahib, Ibn ‘Abhfiii ; see Ibu Khali., i, 21.';. 

2 Al-lialifij ; killed 309. Ihn Khali., i, pp. 423 If. ; von Kremer, Herrschende 
Ideen, pp. 70 tf. ; ZDMG., lii, pp. 468 it.; Fihri^t, pp. 190 ff. ; al-Jlas'udi, 
TanUh, p. 387 ; ‘ArTb (ed. de Goeje), pp. 86 if. ; al-hoiuni, AthSr, p. 211 ; 
Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, viii, pp. .>7, 92. 
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The Second Stage. 

After understanding and application conies ecstasy. And 
men have had a long discussion as to the reality of ecstas}' ; 
I mean the Siifls and those philosophers who have considered 
the relation of Hearing to the soul. As for the Sufis, 
Dhu-n-Nun al-MisrI has said of ecstasy that it is a Visitant 
[ivdrid~\ of truth which comes disturbing hearts and driving 
them towards the Truth ; then he who gives ear to it in 
truth, attains truth, and he who gives ear to it in fieshliness, 
becomes an unbeliever. So it is as though he used being 
aroused on the part of hearts and driven towards the Truth 
as an expression for ecstasy, and ecstasy \jcajcl'\ was that 
which he found \_i/aji({uhu^ at the arrival of the Visitant 
of Hearing, since he calls Hearing a Visitant of truth. 
And Abu-l-Husayn ad-Darraj said, talking of what he found 
in Hearing, “ Ecstasy [u'u;!/] is an expression for what is 
found [yfTyhrdt] with Hearing.” He said also, “Hearing 
whirls about with me in the exercise-grounds of beauty, and 
causes me to find the existence of the Truth beside the Veil, 
and gives me drink from the cup of purity, so that I attain 
by it to the alighting-places of good-will, and it brings me 
out to the gardens of delight and ease.” And ash-Shibll 
said, “ That which is external in Hearing is a temptation, 
and that which is internal is a warning, and to him who 
knows the signification, listening to the sign is lawful. But 
he who does not, has summoned temptation and exposed 
himself to ruin.” And someone said, “ Hearing is the 
morning meal of souls for the people of knowledge ; for it 
is a praise that is finer than all other works, and by 
subtleness of nature there is attainment to its subtleness, 
and by purity of the secret heart to its purity and its 
graciousness with those worthy of it.” And ‘Amr b. 
‘Hthman al-MakkP said, “No explanation covers the nature 
of ecstasy, for it is a secret of God with His faithful 

1 Abu ‘Abil Allah ‘Aiur b. ‘L'tlmi.an al-Makki, a coraradu ul' Abu Sa‘Id 
al-Kharraz ; he died in B.ighdad, 291. Al-Qu-h., p. 327. 
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believers.” And someone said, “ Ecstasy consists of Reve- 
lations proceeding from tbe Truth.” And Abu Sa‘id b. 
al-'Arabi^ said, “Ecstasy is lifting of the curtain, and 
witnessing of the Watcher,^ and presence of understanding, 
and observation of the Unseen, and converse with the secret, 
and intercourse with that which is missing ; it consists in 
thy passing away and coming to an end in respect of what 
thou art.” He said also, “ Ecstasy is the first of the stages 
of those whom God distinguishes and chooses out, and it is 
the inheritance that comes from belief in the unseen ; then, 
when men taste it, and its light spreads abroad in their 
heart, there falls away from them all doubt and uncertainty.” 
He said also, “ That which curtains off from ecstasy is seeing 
the traces of the flesh and being entangled in affections and 
motives ; for the flesh is curtained in by its motives. Then 
whenever the motives are broken away, and the memory 
is cleansed, and the heart is clean and fine and pure, and 
exhortation profits the subject, and he alights through secret 
intercourse in a near alighting-place, and he is addressed 
and hears with an attentive ear him who addresses him, and 
with a witnessing heart and a secret thought made evident, 
then he witnesses what was distant from him, and that is 
ecstasy licajcl\ because he has found {imjadd] what was 
lacking with him. He said also, “ Ecstasy is what comes 
at a mention that arouses, or a fear that disquiets, or at 
a rebuke for a slip, or in a conversation concerning one of 
God’s gracious boons, or at something which points to an 
advantage, or at a feeling of longing for the unseen, or at 
pief for that which has passed, or at regret for that which 
has gone, or at an effort towards a state, or at a summoner 
towards a positive duty, or at intercourse in the secret heart; 
It IS when external and external are face to face, and 


* Abu Sa‘id Abmail b. lIuhamTnarl n y.v-u i t. 
settled at Mecca and died there in 341 rr al-Ba?ri ibn al-'Arabi; he 
‘Amr b. ‘Uthman, and an-Nuri. A]-Qush.'!^p In ** al-Junayd, 

hidden from Him. nothing ia 

is the fortv-third in the num wTf t?' ^ P- ^08. It 

given. numbering „t the Most Beautiful Names as usually 
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internal and internal, and unseen and unseen, and secret 
thought and secret thought ; it is the extracting of what 
is in thy favour through what is against thee out of that 
in which there was labouring before thee. Then that is 
written down to thee, after it was apart from thee ; so there 
is established to thee a dignity without a dignity and 
a renown without a renown, since He is the one who 
dispenses favours first and to whom the whole command 
goes back.” ^ 

This is the external part of the science of ecstasy, and 
the sayings of the Sufis of this kind as to ecstasy are very 
numerous. 

As for the Philosophers, one of them said : “ There is 
in the heart a glorious excellency ; the force of speech is not 
able to elicit it with words, but the soul can do it with 
melodies. Then, when it appears, the soul is rejoiced and 
moved towards it ; so listen to the soul and have secret 
converse with it, and summon the secret converse of external 
things.” And one of them said : “ The consequences of 
hearing music and singing are that he who was weak in 
counsel is set to work, and he who was distant from 
meditation is driven forward, and he who was wearied on 
account of considerations and plans is sharpened, so that 
there comes back what was distant, and begins to work 
what was weak, and is clean what was discoloured, and 
he becomes lively in every plan and intention and hits 
the mark and does not go astray and arrives and does not 
linger.” And another said, “Just as thought follows on the 
paths of science to the thing it deals with, so hearing music 
and singing follows on the paths of the heart to the spiritual 
world.” And one of them said — he had been asked what 
was the cause of the spontaneous moving of the extremities 
of the body according to the measure of melodies and 
rhythms — “That is passionate love in the reason {_a/-‘ishq 
al-‘aqli] ; and he who loves passionately in the reason has 
no need that he should soothe or coax his beloved with 


' I am by no means certain ot ray translation of the last few sentences. 
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Bpeech, but be soothes and coaxes and has secret intercourse 
by smiling and glancing and delicate movement of eyelash 
and eyebrow and signs, and these all speak, only they 
are spiritual. But as for the passionate lover of the animal 
kind, he uses speech that he may express by it the fruit 
of the external part of his weak longing and counterfeit 
passion.” And another said, “ He who sorrows let him 
listen to melodies, for when sorrow enters the soul the light 
of the soul dies down, but whenever the soul rejoices its 
light flames up, and its joy appears, and yearning appears 
in proportion to the possible receiving of him who receives 
it, and that is in proportion to his purity and cleanness 
from guile and filthiness.” 

And the opinions that have been e.xpressed concerning 
Hearing and ecstasy are very many, but there is no reason 
why we should adduce many of them ; so let us try to 
understand the idea for which ecstasy is an expression. 
We say that it is an expression for a condition which 
Hearing produces as its result, and it is a truthful visitant, 
fresh, a consequence to Hearing, and the listener experiences 
it from his soul. This condition must fall in one of two 
divisions. It can either be referred to acts of revelation 
and W^itnessing these are on the side of knowledge and 
admonitions or it may be referred to changings and states 
that are not from knowledge, but are such as longing and 
fear and grief and disquietude and joy and vexation and 
regret and expansion and contraction of the heart— these 
all are states which Hearing arouses or strengthens. Then 
if it is weak in so much that it does not produce an 
effect by way of external movement or repose or change 
of condition, so that the external form should be moved 
contrary to its custom, or goes or stays from looking or 
speaking or mmdng contrary to its custom, it is not called 
ecstasy. But if it shows itself externally it is called ecstasy 
either weak or strong, in proportion to how it shows itself 
and to the external change which it produces. And its 
producing movement is in proportion to the force with 
which It comes; and the guarding against external change 
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is in proportion to the force of him who is under the ecstasy 
and his power to control his limbs. So, sometimes, the 
ecstasy is strong with regard to external things, yet no 
external change is produced because of the force of him 
who is being affected. And sometimes external movement 
does not appear on account of the weakness of the visitant 
and its falling short of producing movement and loosing 
the knot of restraint. 

And towards the first sense Ahu Sa‘Id h. al-‘Arabi pointed 
when he said of ecstasy that it consisted in Witnessing of 
the Watcher, and in the presence of understanding, and in 
beholding of the Unseen. And it is natural that Hearing 
should he a cause of revealing that which before was un- 
revealed, for revealing takes place through certain causes, 
one of which is admonition, and Hearing is an admonisher. 
And another of the causes of revealing is changing of the 
states, and witnessing of them, and attaining to them, for 
attaining to them is a kind of knowledge that helps to 
explain things that were not known before. And another 
of them is purity of heart ; and Hearing produces purity 
of heart, and the purity is a cause of revealing. And 
another of them is the arousing alacrity of heart through 
force of Hearing, and thus the heart is strengthened to 
witness that which its strength was not equal to before, just 
as a beast of burden is strengthened to carry what before 
that it could not. And the work of the heart is seeking 
after revelation and beholding the secrets of the Kingdom,' 
just as the work of the beast of burden is the carrying of 
loads. Thus, through these causes. Hearing is a cause of 
revealing. Further, the heart, when it is pure, often has 
represented to it the truth in the form of an act of 
Witnessing, or in a bit of verse that strikes upon the ear 
which is expressed by the voice of the Hatif^ when the 
hearer is awake or by a vision when he is dreaming (and 


* Al-MaUknt ■, see p. 116 of life. 

^ For the Hatif see Life, note 2 on p. 108, and compare the Sai/iaiy of 
Socrates. 
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that is one six and fortieth part of prophecy ^ — ^but the 
science by which that may be proved is foreign to the 
science of Intercourse). What is narrated from Muhammad 
b. Masruq al- Baghdadi- is a case in point. He said: 
“ I went out one night in the days of my foolishness, and 
I was drunken and singing this verse — 

‘ In Mount Sayna is a vine which I never pass by but 
I marvel at those who drink water.’ ® 

Then I heard one saving — 

‘ And in Jahannum is a well ; not a throat gulps it down, 
but it tears from its belly the entrails.’ 

And that was the cause of my repenting and busying myself 
with science and the service of God.” Then consider how 
the singing worked in purifying his heart, until there 
appeared to him the essence of the truth in the description 
of Jahannum by means of an expression with a meaning 
couched in measured language, and which struck his external 
ear. And it is related from Muslim al-‘Abbadani ^ that he 
said: “There came to us once Sdlih al-MarriS and ‘Utba 
al-Ghulam and ‘Abd al-W5hid b. Zayd^ and Muslim al- 


tortietli part oj prophecy.” See note “ on Ton 

dream, text vol. 'ol Introduction n ^il al-BeTunfs 

Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Masrua ai i ft- 11,-7 

‘Abbas Ahmad, was of the peonle of T.-.c ' u' ? ^ 

a companion of al-MuhSsihi ^nd Sari ^ Uo ^ ^fS^ad and was 
Al-Qmh., p. 29; i) p 74.'^”*- « BagMad 298 or 299. 

SM. quotes it in his comroentan- as the roa r„ I vulgate text. The 

text from other MSS. .i -v, b- u, • he MSS., but reads in his 

valley, hq^a. _ ^ tliat this is the name of some 

* For ‘Abbadao, see Yaqut, jii pn 597 f • Bia 
their ymba irom it. It is on the left banV’nf ascetics have 

twenty-five miles from the sea. I tan find nntv el- ‘Arab, now about 

S Abu Yasir Salih b. Bashir al-airt“ MusUm. 

al-Basra ; d. 196. So No. 303 in IVtistenfolA^TT^ ^-Marri, of the people of 
autograph. See, too, Laicaqik i n ‘>7 ® Khali., but it is not in the 

« Abu ‘ITbayda ‘-Abd al-AVihid’ h , -n ■ 

See Ahu-l-Mahasin, i, pp. 340 43^ * d. 128 or 177 (?). 

anecdote.s of him in hh Mii^7i,,mrnt ii n" 909 “r ^ j al-‘Arabi gives 

Zaicaqih, i, p. 37. "• P' ^0^ of ed. of Cairo, 130.5. See, too. 
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Aswarl,^ aud they alighted by the shore. Then I prepared 
for them that night some food, and summoned them to it 
and they came. But when I laid the food before them, lo, 
a speaker who said this verse, lifting up his voice — 

‘ And meats divert thee from the eternal abode ; and the 
going astray of a pleasure of the appetite is no thing 
of advantage.’ 

Then ‘TJtba al-Ghulam cried a great cry and fell down 
fainting, and the people wept, and I took away the food, 
and, by Allah ! they did not taste of it a morsel.” 

And just as the voice of the Hatif is heard with purity 
of heart, so there is witnessed also with the eye the form 
of al-Khato, for he presents himself in varying forms to 
the possessors of hearts.^ And under similar conditions 
the angels present themselves to the prophets, either in their 
veritable form or in a likeness which resembles their form 
with some resemblance. The Apostle of Grod saw Jibril 
twice in his own form and related of him that he blocked 
the horizon. That is what is meant in the saying of Him 
Moat High, There instructed him one terrible of strength, 
a possessor of prudence ; then he stood erect and he was in the 
upper horizon — to the end of the verse.® 

And in such states which have their origin in purity, 
perception swoops down on the secret thoughts of hearts. 
That perception is sometimes called insight,^ and therefore 
the Prophet said, “Beware of the insight of the believer, 
for he sees in the light of God.” It has been related that 


* Muslim al-Aswarl. The nisha is to al-Aswaiiya, a village of Ispahan. 
Taqut, i, 317 and 834, gives the spellings jis and ITs, but adh-Dhahabi, 
Mushtabih, p. 12, distinguishes and assigns IJs to the family of Tamim. I cannot 
identify this Muslim. 

* By “the possessors of hearts” al-Ghazzali seems to mean those who are 
of an emotional nature and can be affected through the heart. 

® Qur’an, liii, 5 ff. Jibiil is Gabriel, the angel of revelation. No prophet has 
seen him in his own form except Muhammad, and he only twice. 

^ fWaaa, reckoned as one of the haramat of the Saints. It is an insight or 
intuitive perception with which they are divinely gifted and by which they can 
pierce beneath the surface to the real nature of things. At the present day the 
word is used most in the sense of physiognomy. See Lane, p. 2368», and 
the section devoted to the subject in al*Qnshayri, pp. 137 fl. 

J.R.A.S. 1901. 
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a man of the Magians used to go about to the Muslims and 
ask them, “What is the meaning of the saying of the 
Prophet, ' Beware of the insight of the believer ’ ? ” Then 
they would rehearse to him its interpretation, but that would 
not satisfy him. At last he came to one of the Shaykhs of 
the Sufis and asked him. Then he said to him, “ Its 
meaning is that you should cut off the girdle that is about 
your middle under your dress.”' Then he said, “Thou 
hast said rightly ; that is its meaning.” Then he repeated 
the Muslim confession of faith and said, “ Now I know that 
you are a believer, and that your belief is true.” And 
similarly it is related from Ibrahim al-Khawwas^ that he 
said: “ I was in Baghdad among a company of Faqirs in the 
Mosque, and there advanced a youth, excellent of odour, 
handsome of face. Then I said to my fellows, ‘It occurs 
to me that he is a Jew,’ but they all disagreed with me in 
that. Then I went out, and the youth went out and returned 
to them and said, ‘ What did the Shaykh say of me ? ’ So 
they were ashamed, but he pressed them and they said, 
‘That thou wast a Jew.’ Then he came to me and bent 
over my hands and kissed my head and recited the Muslim 
confession of faith and said, ‘ W e find in our books that 
the insight of the very veracious does not fail. So I said, 
I will test the Muslims.” Then I regarded them and 
said. If there is among them a very veracious one it is 
in this group, for they are speaking of the stories of Him 
whose glory is exalted and reciting of His might.” Then 
I clothed myself like you, and when the Shaykh scrutinized 
me and had insight as to me, I knew that he was a very 
veracious one.’ So was the story, and the youth came to be 
of the great ones of the Sufis.” 


And it is to such revealing as this that the saying of the 
Prophet pomts, “If the devils were not hovering around 


"Abu Ishaq Ibr'abim b. IhS PP' f- 

and an-Nuri. He died in ar-Ravy in of al-Junayd 

p. 141. Al-Qush., p. 30 ; this story is on 
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the hearts of the Sons of Adam, verily they would behold 
the kingdom of heaven \jnalakut as-sam&\.” And the devils 
hover around hearts only when they are equipped with 
blameworthy qualities, for such are the pasture-ground of 
the devil and of his host, and he who cleanses his heart 
from these qualities and purifies himself, the devil does 
not circle around his heart. And to this, too, points the 
saying of Him Most High, Except thy servants from among 
them — the purified, and the saying of Him Most High, Lo, 
my servants, thou hast no power over them [Qur., xv, 40, 42]. 

And Hearing is a cause of purity of heart, and by means 
of purity it is a net for truth. This is indicated by what 
is narrated that Dhu-n-Niin al-MisrI entered Baghdad, and 
there assembled to him a company of the Sufis and along 
with them was a reciter of poems.* Then they asked his 
permission that the reciter should recite something to them, 
and he gave it. So the reciter chanted, saying — 

“ A little of thy love torments me, then how will it be 
with it when it gains complete mastery? And thou 
hast joined in my heart all of a love in which others 
have formerly shared. Dost thou not lament for him 
who is sore wounded, who weeps when he that is free 
of care laughs ? ” 

And Dhu-n-Nun arose and fell upon his face. Then another 
man arose, and Dhu-n-Nun said. He who seeth thee when 
thou risest, and the man sat down.^ And that on the part 
of Dhu-n-Nun was insight into the man’s heart that he 
was trying to feign ecstasy. So he showed him that He 
who was seeing him when he rose was the opponent to 
his rising on account of anything else than God Most High. 
And if the man had been sincere he would not have sat down. 


' Qawwal ; this seems to mean the chanter or singer of poems as opposed to 
the qari\ who chants the Qur’an. 

* Qur’an, xivi, 218 ; we are apparently to understand that this man was 
making only an appearance of ecstasy or had not reached the point at which 
ecstasy was allowable. The rnle is to repress external ecstasy until it burst out 
and can be suppressed no longer. Tawajada means both to feign ecstasy and to 
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Then, since the result of ecstasy resolves itself into 
revelations and states, know that each one of these two is 
divisible into that for which an expression, when one is 
free from it, is possible, and that for which an expression 
is fundamentally impossible. Perhaps you will find strange 
a condition or knowledge the real nature of which you do 
not know and the expression of the real nature of which is 
impossible ; but do not regard that as strange, for you 
will find witnesses for it in your ordinary states. As for 
the knowledge, how many a lawyer there is whom two 
questions confront, similar in form, but the lawyer gets 
so far by his natural faculty as to perceive that between 
them there is a difference as to the decision, yet whenever 
he tries to state the direction of the difference his tongue 
does not help him to express it, although he may be the 
most eloquent of men. So he attains by his natural faculty 
to perceive the difference, but the expressing of it is 
impossible to him. And his attaining to see the difference 
is knowledge which he meets in his heart through natural 
faculty, and, without doubt, there is a cause for its 


occurrence in his heart. That difference has a real nature 
with God Most High, but the lawyer is not able to speak 
of it, not on^ account of any falling short in his tongue, but 
^cause the idea is too fine in itself for expression to present 
it. This belongs to what has been thought out by those 
who apply themselves to looking into complicated things. 

And as for the states, how many a man gets so far 
as to perceive in his heart, on some occasion which may 
appear in it, a contraction or an expansion, yet he does 
not know its cause ! And a man sometimes thinks about 
a thing, and it makes an impression on his soul. Then he 
forgets the cause, but the impression remains upon his soul, 
and he feels it. And, sometimes, the condition which he feels 
IS a joy which arose in his soul on his thinking about a cause 

who was thmking about it forgets, but feels in the impression 
Its consequence And sometimes that condition is a strange 
condition which a word expressing joy or sorrow does not 
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indicate clearly, and for wliicli he cannot come upon a suitable 
expression revealing what was intended. Thus some people 
are distinguished above others by a natural faculty of taste 
in metrical poetry and a power of distinguishing between 
it and that which is not metrical. And the condition is one 
which the possessor of a natural faculty of taste attains to 
perceive in respect that he is not in doubt as to it — I mean 
as to the distinguishing between that which is good as to 
metre or bad. Yet he is not able to express the condition 
by anything which will make clear his meaning to one who 
has not a natural faculty of taste. 

In the soul are strange states, and this is their description.^ 
The well-recognized ideas of fear and grief and joy occur 
only in the case of that Hearing which proceeds from 
singing that has a meaning. But as for vibrating strings 
and the other musical tones which have no meaning, they 
make on the soul a wonderful impression, and it is not 
possible to express the wonders of that impression. Some- 
times it is expressed as a longing; but a longing which 
he who feels does not know for what he longs, is wonderful. 
And he whose heart is disturbed when he hears stringed 
instruments and the shdhiii and their like does not know 
for what he is longing. He finds in his heart a state as 
though it demanded a thing he does not know what ; this 
befalls even the common herd and those over whose hearts 
the love neither of man nor of God Most High can get 
control. There is a mystery in this, and it is that to every 
longing belong two fundamental bases : the one of them is 
a quality in him that longs, a kind of relationship with that 
which is longed for; and the second is a knowledge of the 
thing longed for, and a knowledge of what attaining to it 
would be like. Then given the quality in which is the 
longing and given the knowledge of the appearance of the 
thing longed for, the matter is clear. But if the knowledge 
of the thing longed for is not given, and the quality of 

' This passage is worthy of very careful attention. As an analysis of the 
g)iritual effects of music 1 know nothing like it in Arabic literature ; nor in 
English, except the hook of Mr. Haweis referred to in the Zife, p. 73. 
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longing is given and the quality moves the heart and its 
flame flares up, that entails confusion of mind and bewilder^ 
ment without fail. If a human being grew up alone so that 
he never saw the form of women and knew not what sexual 
intercourse was, and thereafter approached puberty and lust 
overcame him, verily he would feel in himself the fire of 
lust, hut would not know that he was longing for sexual 
intercourse, because he did not know what sexual intercourse 
was and had no experience of the form of women. There 
is a relationship like this in the soul of the human being 
with the upper world and the pleasures which he is promised 
there at the Lote-tree of the Extremity^ and in the upper 
Paradises. Only he cannot imagine these things to himself 
except as qualities and names, like him who has heard the 
expression ‘ sexual intercourse ’ and the name ‘ woman,’ but 
has not seen the form of a woman even, nor the form of 
a man, nor his own form in a mirror that he might know 
by analogy. So Hearing moves in him longing, but 
abounding ignorance and the being occupied with this world 
have made him forget himself, and have made him forget his 
Lord, and have made him forget bis abiding-place to which 
is his desire and his longing by nature. Then his heart 
demands from him a thing he does not know what, and 
he is confused and bewildered and disturbed like one who 
is choking, who does not know how to be saved. This, and 
things like it, belong to the states, a perception of the 
completeness of the verities of which is not to be attained, 
and he who is affected by them is not able to give them 
expression. 

The division of ecstasy into that which can be made 
manifest and that which cannot be made manifest is now 
clear. Then know also that ecstasy \}vajd'] is divided into 
that which itself attacks and that which is forced, and that 
is called affecting ecstasy [tawdjud-]. Of this forced affecting 
of ecstasy there is that which is blameworthy, and it is 


ledgJ^of^creatarel whici the know- 

Paradise, see Life, p. 76, noteT^ unspeakable joys o£ 
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what aims at hypocrisy and at the manifesting of the 
Glorious States in spite of being destitute of them. And 
of it there is that which is praiseworthy, and it leads to 
the invoking of the Glorious States and the gaining of them 
for oneself and bringing them to oneself by device ; for 
the Glorious States may be brought through such gaining 
for oneself. And therefore the Apostle of God commanded 
him who did not weep at the reading of the Qur’an that 
he should force weeping and mourning ; for the beginning 
of these States is sometimes forced while their ends 
thereafter are true. And how should forcing not be a cause 
that that which is forced should become in the sequel 
a matter of nature ? Everyone who learns the Qur’an at 
first memorizes it by force, and recites it by force, in spite 
of completeness of meditation and presence of intelligence, 
and, thereafter, that becomes a regular custom to the tongue, 
so that the tongue runs on through it in prayer, etc., while 
he who prays is inattentive. So he recites the whole of 
a Sura, and his soul returns to him after he has arrived 
at the end and he knows that he has recited it in a state 
of inattention. And so a writer writes at first with serious 
application, then his hand accustoms itself to penmanship and 
writing becomes to him nature. Then he writes many leaves 
while his heart is engrossed in thinking of something else. 

So there is no path to gaining for oneself anything 
possible for the soul and the members except by effort and 
practice at first ; and, thereafter, it becomes nature through 
custom. And that is what is meant by the saying of some. 
Custom is a fifth humour.^ Thus it is with the Glorious 
States. It is not fitting that despair of them should arise 
when they are lacking, but it is fitting that an effort should 
be made to acquire them for oneself through Hearing 
and its like. And, in truth, as to habit, the case has been 
seen of one desiring to love passionately an individual that 


' Al-‘ada tdbi‘a khdmisa. Taii‘a means ‘a humour’ in the Hippocratic 
sense of the four humours, hlood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile. It then 
comes to mean the mizaj, constitution or temperameut of an animal body, 
literally, mixture. 
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at the time he does not love ; then he does not cease 
repeating the mention of it to himself and keeping his gaze 
upon it and af&nning to himself its amiable qualities and 
praiseworthy characteristics, until he does love it passionately, 
and that is fixed in his breast with a fixing that passes 
beyond the bound of his will. Then he may desire after 
that to be free of it and cannot get free of it. Like this 
is the love of God Most High and the longing to meet 
Him and the fear of His anger and other than that of the 
Glorious States; whenever a man misses them it is fitting 
that he should apply effort to bring them to himself by 
companioning with those who are characterized by them, 
and by witnessing their States and approving of their 
qualities in the soul and by sitting with them at Hearing 
and by praying and beseeching God Most High that He 
would grant him that condition through making easy to 
him its causes. And among its causes are the companionships 
of the excellent and of those who fear and love and long 
and of the humble ; he who companions with any individual, 
to him there come qualities of that individual, though from 
whence he does not know. And the possibility that love 
and the rest of the states may result through these causes 
is indicated by the saying of the Apostle of God when he 
prayed, “ 0 God, grant me Thy love and the love of those 
that love Thee and the love of those who bring me near 

to y 0 be (upon whom be peace!) in seeking 

love has sought aid of prayer. 

This 18 an eiposilion ol ho» ecstasy is ditided into 
tocelations and stales, and how it is divided into what 
can be clearly slaM and wbat can not he clearly atated, 

ittirai!'"" -- 

Then if yon say, ..What 1. the „i„d of tbo» who»> 

of poetaf So even IMhat last '! 

the benignity of God Most Hioh ^and from 

from the craft of the tail ye°t *0 O 1“”°® 
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cause ecstasy than singing.” Then we say. Ecstasy is truth. 
It is what grows up out of the abundance of the love of 
God Most High and out of sincerity in desiring Him and 
in longing to meet Him. That is stirred up by hearing 
the Qur’an also, and he who is not stirred up by hearing 
the Qur’an, only loves the creation and loves passionately the 
created. The saying of God Most High indicates that, 
Do not hearts rest confidingly in the mention of God, and the 
saying of Him Most High, Repetitions, the skins of those 
who fear their Lord bristle thereat ; then\ their skins grow soft 
and their hearts at the mention of their Lord [Qur., xiii, 28, 
and xxxix, 24]. And everything’ that is experienced 
\j/ujadii\ as a consequence of Hearing, because of Hearing 
in the soul, is ectasy [icajd'\. The resting confidingly and 
the bristling and the fear and the softening of the heart, 
all that is ecstasy. And God Most High has said. The 
Believers are only those whose hearts dread when God is 
mentioned, and He Most High said, Jf this Qur'an were 
revealed to a mountain, verily thou wouldst see it humbling 
itself and splitting from fear of God [Qur., viii, 2, and lix, 21]. 
So dread and humility are ecstasy on the side of states if 
not on the side of revelations, but this ecstasy sometimes 
causes revelations and admonitions. With regard to this 
the Prophet said, “Adorn the Qur’an with your voices.” 
And he said with regard to Abu Musa al-Ash‘arI, “Verily, 
he has been given a pipe of the pipes of the family of 
Da’iid.” 

And the stories indicating that ecstasy has showed itself 
in the possessors of hearts at hearing the Qur’an are many. 
The saying of the Prophet, “The Snra Hud^ and those 
like it have turned my head white,” speaks of ecstasy, for 
white hair results from sorrow and fear, that is, ecstasy. 
And it is related that Ibn MasTid recited to the Apostle 
of God the Sura of Women, and when he came to where 
God Most High says. Then hoto irhen We bring from every 
people a witness and bring thee against these as a witness ? 


Sura xi ; it is full of stories of the judgments of God. 
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[Qur., iv, 45], he said, “ That is enough,” and his eyes 
were flowing with tears. And in a tradition stands that 
the Prophet recited this verse, or it was recited in his 
presence, Verily icith Us are fetters and flame and food that 
chokes and painful punishment [Qur., Ixxiii, 12] ; then he 
fell fainting. And in a tradition stands that the Prophet 
recited. If thou punishest them, lo! they are Thy servants 
pQur., V, 18] ; then he wept. And whenever he passed 
a verse of compassion, he prayed and rejoiced ; and rejoicing 
IS ecstasy. ^ And (jod Most High has praised the people 
of ecstasy in the Qur’an, and He Most High said. And 
wieneie) they hear what has been revealed to the Apostle you 
see theii eyes flouing over with tears because of what of the 
u i ley perceive [Qur., v, 86]. And it is narrated that 

, ^ wont to pray with a boiling in his 

breast like the boiling of a cooking-pot. 

■p 1 , is tiansmitted from the Companions and the 
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was acting as Imam in ar-Eaqqa, and he recited, Then when 
there is a sounding on the trumpet [Qur., Ixxiv, 8], and fell 
fainting and died in his mihrdb — may God have mercy on 
him ! And ‘Umar heard a man reciting, Verily the punish- 
ment of thy Lord surely descends ; there is none to keep it back ! 
[Qur., lii, 8J. Then he cried with a great cry and fell 
fainting, and was carried into his house and ceased not to be 
sick in his house for a month. And Salih al-Marri recited 
to Abu Jarir,! and he sobbed and died. And ash-Shafi.‘i heard 
one reciting. This shall be a day when they shall not speak and 
shall not be permitted to excuse themselves [Qur., Ixxvii, 35] ; 
then he fainted. And ‘Ali b. al-Fudayl heard one reciting, 
A day when mankind shall rise up for the Lord of the worlds ! ^ 
and he fell fainting, and al-Fudayl said, “May God repay 
thee what He has taught him from thee ! ” And similar 
stories are transmitted from a number of them. 

So, too, is the case with the Sufis. One night of Ramadan 
ash-Shibli was in his mosque, and he was praying behind an 
Imam of his, and the Imam recited, And, verily, if We willed 
We would bring to thee him idiom We inspired [Qur.,xvii, 88], 
and ash-Shibli shrieked a great shriek, the people thought 
that his soul had fled ; his face grew red, and his shoulder 
muscles quivered, and he kept saying, “ With such words 
He addresses the beloved,” repeating that over and over. 
And al-Junayd said, “ I entered one day to Sari as-Saqati 
and I saw before him a man who had fainted. Then he 
said to me, ‘ This man heard a verse from the Qur’an and 
fainted,’ And I said, ‘ Recite to him that same verse,’ and 
it was recited and he recovei-ed. So he said, ‘ How didst 
thou come to say that ? ’ I said, ‘ I considered Ya'qub, his 
blindness was on account of a created thing and through 
a created thing he saw, and if his blindness had been on 
account of the truth he would not have seen through 


^ The name is Abu Jarir in the text from which I translate. The SM. gives 
Abu Hamim, but adds that other MSS. read Abu Juhaym and Abu ‘Umayr. 
He does not seem to know who is meant, nor do I. 

^ Qur., Ixxxiii, 6. The SM. adds that ‘Ali died before his father al-Fudayl. 
For ai-Fudayl see note 5 on p. 248. 
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a created thing ? * Then they approved that.” And the 
saying of the poet points to what al-Junayd said : 

“ And many a cup I drank for the sake of a pleasure ; 
and I cured myself of that pleasure with another cup.” 


One of the Sufis said, “ I was reciting one night this 
verse, Every soul tastes of death, and I kept repeating it 
over. And lo, the voice of a Hutif came to me and said, 

‘ How oft wilt thou repeat that verse ? Thou hast killed 
four of the Jinn ; they had not lifted their heads to heaven 
since they were created.’”® .And Abu ‘All al-Maghazili^ 
said to ash-ShiblT, “ Often there strikes my ear a verse from 
the book of God Most High and drags me to turn from this 
world ; then I return to my former states and to mankind, 
and do not remain in that.” Then he said, “ What struck 
thine ear out of the Qur’an by which He dragged thee to 
Himself, that was favour from Him to thee and benignity 
on His part towards thee, and when He restored thee to 
thyself that was solicitude on His part for thee, for it is not 
well for thee but that thou shouldest he free from force and 
compulsion in advancing to Him.” And a man of the 
people of Sufiism heard one reciting, 0 thou soul who art 
at rest, return unto thy Lord, well pleased, well pleasing 
[Qur., Ixxxix, 27]. Then he besought the reciter to repeat 
it and said, “ How often do I say to it, ‘ Return I ’ and it 
does not return ! ” And he constrained himself to an ecstasy 
and cried with a great cry, and his spirit departed. And 
Bakr b. Mu'adh heard one reciting. And warn them of the 
day that hastens on [Qur., xl, 18], with the rest of the verse. 
Then he was disquieted and thereafter cried, “Have mercy 


weeping for th? los/or?oseph^ ^ 

was brought to him and throinover his ** Joseph’s inner garment 
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on him whom Thou hast warned and who did not approach 
Thee in obedience after the warning ! ” Then he fainted. 
And Ibrahim b. Adham,^ when he heard one reciting. 
When the heavens are split [Q,ur., Ixxxiv, IJ, his joints were 
disquieted to such a degree that he quivered. And it is 
related from Muhammad b. Sabih ^ that he said, “ A man 
was washing in the Euphrates and there passed by him 
a man on the bank reciting. Be ye separated to-day, 0 ye 
that sin ! [Qur., xxxvi, 59]. Then the man ceased not being- 
disquieted until he sank and died.” And it is mentioned 
that Salman al-Farisi® beheld a youth reciting, and he 
came to a verse and his skin bristled. Then Salman loved 
him. And he missed him once and asked concerning him, 
and was told that he was sick. So he went to visit him, 
and lo, he was at the point of death. Then he said, “ 0 Abu 
‘Abd Allah, hast thou seen that bristling of the skin which 
is in me? for it came to me in a most beautiful form^ and 
informed me that God had pardoned me for it every sin.” 

And, in general, he who has a heart is not free from 
ecstasy at hearing the Qur’an ; for if the Qur’an does not 
make an impression on it at all, then it is like unto one who 
cried aloud to ichat did not hear save a crying and a shouting — 
deaf, dumb, blind are they, so they understand not [Qur., ii, 
166]. But on him who has a heart,® a word of wisdom 
which he hears makes impression. Ja'far al-Khuldi® said, 
“ There entered one day to al-Junayd, with whom there 
was a company, a man of the people of Khurasan, and he 


> Abu Isb^ Ibrahim b. Adhara b. Mansur of Balkb. He was a contemporary 
of Sul'yan ath-Thawri and al-Fudayl b. ‘lyad._ Al-Qush. gives almost a page to 
him, Eis., pp. 9 f. See, too, Lawaqih, i, p. 55. 

2 Abu-1- ‘Ahbus Muhammad b. Sabih, known as al-Madhkur and as Iba 
as-Sammak; d. 183. See Ibn Khali., iii, 18, and Abu-l-Mahasin, i, 512. Also 
Lawaqih, i, p. 48. 

’ Abi ‘Abd Allah Salman al-Khayr al-Farisi; d. 35 or 36? See an-Naw., 
pp. 292 if. 

* With this personifying of a condition compare the personifying of the 
Uur’an, Islam, Friday, etc., in the worlds of tmlaktU aoA jabarfU see Life, 

p. 116. 

® The SM. explains “an illuminated heart,” but this is al-6hazzali’s usual 
phrase for those capable of devout ecstasy. 

* Abu Muhammad Ja'far b. Muhammad b. Nusayr (or Nasr) al-Khuldi 
al-Baghdadi ; d. 348. Al-Qush., p. 35. 
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man sobbed a great sob and died.” 

And if yon sav, “But if hearing the Quran avails tor 
ecstasy, what is their mind who gather together to bear 
singing from reciters [qmicalun J of poems instead o reci ers 
[gan-’iin] of the Qur’an ? Their gathering together^ and 
throwing themselves into ecstasy ought to be m the circ es 
of reciters of the Qur’an and not in the circles of reciters o 
poetry. And there ought to be sought by every gathering 
in every party a reciter of the Qur’iin, and not a reciter 
of poetry, for the word of God Most High is, without doubt, 
more excellent than singing.” Then know that singing 
is more powerful than the Qur’an in arousing to ecstasy 
for seven reasons. The first reason is that all the verses 
of the Qur’an do not fit the state of the listener, and are 
not suited for him to understand and to apply to what is 
in close connection with him. Then he over whom rules 
sorrow or longing or regret, how shall he fit to bis state 
the saying of Him Most High, God commands you concerning 
your children, to the male there shall be the like of the share 
■p/ tico females, and the saying of Him Most High, And 
those who accuse virtuous women [Qur., iv, 12, and xxiv, 4^ ? 
And so, too, are all the verses in which are expounded the 
laws of inheritance and of divorce and restrictive ordinances, 
«tc. That which moves the contents of the heart is only 
■what fit it; and poets compose their verses only to elicit 
by them states of the heart, so that there should be no 
need, in understanding the state through them, to use force 
-to arouse longing. 

It is true that he over whom rules an overwhelming and 
all-conquering condition which does not leave room for 
any other than itself, and he with whom is wideawakeness 
and quick penetration with which he can grasp ideas only 
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suggested by the expressions, in such a case as his, his 
ecstasy sometimes comes on at anything heard, as in the 
case of him for whom there came on at the reminder by 
God Most High, Qod commands you concerning your children 
[Qur., ir, 12 and 175], the thought of the condition of 
death which makes wills necessary, and that there was 
no escape for any man from leaving his wealth and his 
children behind him, which are his two beloved things of 
this world, and leaving one of them to the other and 
abandoning both of them ; so fear and perturbation over- 
whelm him. Or, as in the case of him who hears the 
mention of God in His saying, God commands you concerning 
your children, and he is confused by the bare name apart 
from what is before it and after it, and there comes upon 
him the thought of the compassion of God for His creatures 
and His solicitude, in that He Himself rules the division 
of inheritances, to care for them in their life and death. 
So he says, “ Since He cares for our children after our death, 
then we need not doubt that He will care for us ” ; so there 
is aroused from him a state of hope, and that brings after 
it joy and gladness. 

Or, from the saying of Him Most High, to the male there 
shall he the like of the share of two females, there comes upon 
him the thought of the pre-eminence of the male in his 
being a man over the female, and that men whom trading 
and selling do not divert from the thought [dhikri of God 
will have the superiority in the other world, and that they 
who are diverted by other than God Most High from the 
thought of God Most High really belong to the class of 
women and not to that of men. Then he fears that he may 
be curtained or kept back in the pleasant abode of the other 
world, even as the female is kept back in the wealth of 
this world. 

And such as these sometimes move ecstasy, but only in 
him in whom are two qualities ; the one of them is 
a condition, overwhelming, absolute, all - conquering, and 
the other is an effective penetration and a wideawakeness 
of the utmost and completest kind to call attention to ideas 
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that are remote through things that are near. And that 
is of the rarest ; so on that account recourse is had to 
singing, which consists of expressions fitted to states so 
closely that the states are aroused as quickly as the expression 
is heard. 

And it is related that Ahu-l-Husayn an-Nurl was with 
a company in a party, and a question in science was 
discussed among them, hut Abu - 1 - Husayn was silent. 
Thereafter he lifted up his head and chanted to them — 

“ Many a cooing pigeon in the early dawn, full of dis- 
quietude, has cried among the swaying branches ; 

She remembered a mate and a time of happiness, and she 
wept for sorrow and aroused my sorrow. 

So my weeping often disquieted her and her weeping 
often disquieted me. 

And, in truth, I would sometimes soothe her yet not 
make her understand, and she would sometimes 
complain yet not make me understand; 

But I, through emotion, made her perceive, and she also, 
through emotion, made me perceive.” ^ 

So he said, and there did not remain one of the people 
hut rose and constrained himself to an ecstasy. And this 
ecstasy did not result to them from the science in which 
they were wading, though science is earnestness and truth. 

And the second reason is that the Qur’an is held by most 
in the memory and is committed to ears and hearts ; and 
whatever is heard for the first time makes a greater im- 
pression on the heart, and on the second repetition its 
impression is weaker, while on the third its impression 
almost fails. If the possessor of overpowering ecstasy were 
to strive to bring on his ecstasy hy the use of one verse 
contmually on occasions near to one another, within a day 
or a week, that would not he possible for him. But if he 
change that verse for another verse the impression on his 

1 These verses are bv ‘Adi b qr T}i.n= < . 

and Chenery’s translation, i, pp. 106, 274.’ ^ ^ Maqdmat 
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heart will be renewed, although the verse may state the 
same thought. So, if its poetical expression be new as 
compared with that of the first verse, it will move the soul, 
although the thought is the same. But the Qur’an reciter 
is not able to recite a new Qur’an on ever}'^ occasion and 
in every party ; for the Qur’an is limited and addition to 
it is not possible, and it is all held in the memory and 
repeated often. As-Siddlq pointed to what we have here 
mentioned when he said, on seeing the Arabs arriving and 
weeping at the hearing of the Qur’an, “We were as you 
are, but our hearts are hard.” Yet think not that the heart 
of as-Siddlq was harder than the hearts of these rough 
Arabs, or that it was emptier of the love of God Most High 
and of the love of His word than their hearts, but the 
repetition upon his heart had produced callousness with 
regard to it, and he was slightly impressed by it on account 
of what had befallen him of familiarity through his much 
listening. For, on account of custom, it is impossible that 
a hearer should hear a verse that he had not heard before 
and should weep, and then should keep on weeping on its 
account twenty years, and after that time should weep at 
it on its being repeated, and that the first hearing should 
not difier from the last except in its being strange and new. 
To every new thing belongs a pleasure, and to every fresh 
thing belongs an emphasis, and along with everything to 
which you are accustomed there is a familiarity which hurts 
the emphasis, and, therefore, was ‘Umar anxious to prevent 
the people from much circuiting of the Ka‘ba, and he said, 
“I fear that the people will despise this House,” i.e. will 
be familiar with it. And he who arrives as a pilgrim and 
sees the House for the first time, weeps and cries out and 
often faints when his glance falls upon it. And he some- 
times remains in Makka and does not feel a trace of that 
in his soul. So, then, the singer has at his disposal new 
verses of poetry for each occasion, but he has not at his 
disposal for each occasion a new verse of the Qur’an. 

The third reason is that measure in language has a power, 
through poetic taste, of making impression on the soul. 

J.E.A.S. 1901. 
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For a pleasant voice with measure is not like a pleasant 
voice without measure ; and measure is what is found in 
poetry as opposed to verses of the Qur’an. And if the 
singer were to drag the verse which he is chanting or err 
in it or turn aside from the limit of that tariqa in the 
melody, the heart of the listener would be disquieted 
and his ecstasy and Hearing wasted, and the impression 
would he scared away on account of the lack of fittingness. 
And whenever the impression is scared awav, the heart is 
disquieted and distressed. And whenever measure makes 
an impression, the poetry on that account is pleasant. 

The fourth reason is that measured poetry varies as to 
making impression on the soul with the melodies which are 
called tariqas and dastdnut.^ And the varying of these 
tariqas is only by extending what is shortened and 
shortening what is extended, and by pause in the intervals 
of the words and by cutting short and joining on in some of 
the words. This changing is allowable in poetry, but 
in the case of the Qur’an it is only allowable to recite as 
it was revealed, and shortening and lengthening and pause 
and cutting off and joining on in opposition to what the 
recitation^ requires is forbidden or disliked. So, whenever 
the Qur’an is read distinctly as it was revealed, there 
falls away from it that impressiveness the cause of which 
18 the measure of the melodies ; it is a cause that has 
absolute power m making impression, even if it do not 
convey a meaning, just as in the case of stringed instruments 
and pipes and the shdhin and the other sounds which do 
not convey a meaning. 

The fifth reason is that the measured melodies are helped 
and strengthened by rhythms^ and by other measured 


luruq. 'On^dastSn^t^ as us^^here^T’ appears to be the plural 

, ' : Cairo printed Lt %W. The SM.'reads 

that 


(i.e. the Cairo printed text of hie H ^ i The SM. reads 

that some MSS. have a variant reaX?™^'^ ioes) dagtaniyat, and he adds 
foreign) word. In the that it 


a Persian (or 


fretsra which the of are the 

aU melodies relerred to I* ^1=0 a name for 

'Ugatnres.’ (Istakhn, p. 262, line 12). Land renders 

’ I<ia‘at = rhythms ; see 2Iafatth, p. 245. 
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sounds, apart from those produced by the throat, like the 
beating of the qadlh and the dvff and the rest. For even 
a weak ecstasy is not aroused except by a powerful cause, 
and it only becomes strong by a combination of these causes, 
and each one has a share in the arousing. But it is 
necessary that the Qur’an should be protected from such 
companions as these, for their aspect with the majority of 
people is an aspect of sport and play ; but all the Qur’an 
is seriousness with all people. So it is not allowable that 
there should be mingled with pure truth what is sport 
according to the commonalty and the external aspect [swra] 
of which is sport according to the select, although they 
do not view it from the side of its being sport. Yea, it 
behoves that the Qur’an should be reverenced and should 
not he recited on thoroughfares, but in a sitting assembly, 
and not in a state of sexual impurity, nor in a state of 
impurity generally. But only those who keep careful 
guard over their states can attain perfection with regard 
to the inviolability of the Qur’an, and he who cannot claim 
for himself this careful guard and circumspection turns 
aside to singing. For this reason beating of the dvff 
along with the reading of the Qur’an is not allowable 
on a night of marriage. Yet the Apostle of God has 
commanded beating of the diff at a marriage and said, 
“ Proclaim the wedding if it be by beating of the ghirbal," 
or some expression of which that is the meaning.^ And 
that is allowable with poetry as opposed to the Qur’an, 
and, therefore, when the Apostle of God entered the house 
of ar-Rubayyi‘ bint Mu'awwidh,^ while girls were with 


* A-Ghazzali rightly distrusts his memory. The tradition is given in 
different forms, hut the nearest to that quoted here is given by the SM. and 
in the Lisan (sub ghxrial, xiv, p. 3) as A'linu-n-nikSh wadribu ‘alayhi-l- 
ghirbal, “ publish the mandage and heat for it the ghiriaX." In al-6hazzali’s 
the ghirbal is taken in its original meaning of a sieve ; the Lisdn explains that 
the word was also used to indicate a duff on account of its likeness of form to 
a sieve. 

2 Ar-Rubayy-i* bint Mu'awwidh b. ‘Afra’ al-Ans^iya, one of those who 
swore allegiance to the Prophet under the tree in the £ag‘afu-r-ridwd», 
An-Maw., pp. 839 ff. 
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her singing, and he heard one of them say in the course 
of her singing, 

“And with us is a Prophet who knoweth what shall he 
to-morrow ” ; 

then he said, “Leave off that and say what thou wast 
saying.” And what she had said bore witness to his 
prophetship, but he rebuked her for that and brought her 
back to the singing, which is sport ; for such hearing of 
witness is pure seriousness, and so is not to be joined 
to the aspect of sport. Then, whenever the strengthening 
of the causes by which Hearing becomes a mover of the 
heart is hindered for this reason, i.e., in order to preserve 
the inviolability of the Qur’an, what is incumbent is to 
turn aside from the Qur’an to singing, even as it was 
incumbent upon that girl to turn aside to singing from 
bearing witness to the Prophetship. 

The sixth reason is that the singer sometimes sings a verse 
which does not fit the state of the hearer, so he dislikes 
it and rejects it and asks another ; every saying does not 
fit every state. But if people agreed at parties upon 
a reciter of the Qur’an, often he would recite a verse which 
did not fit their state. Then, since the Qur’an is a medicine 
for the whole of mankind according to their varying states, 
so the verses of compassion are a medicine for him who 
is fearful and the verses of punishment are a medicine 
for the infatuated and the secure, and to adduce all would 
be tedious ; whenever the hearer is not certain whether 
what is heard will agree with his state and his soul dislikes 
it, he encounters through it the danger of disliking the 
word of God Most High, in so far as he does not find a way 
to put it aside. And that he should guard himself from 
that danger is the best of good judgment and a necessary 
conclusion, since he will not find relief from it except by 
applying it to his condition as it is. And it is not allowable 
to ap^y the word of God Most High except to what God 
Most High intended, but the saying of a poet it is allowable 
to apply to other things besides what the poet meant. So 
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in it is the danger of disliking or of erroneous exposition 
to suit the state, while, on the other hand, it is incumbent to 
reverence the word of Grod and to guard it from such 
danger. This is what has been given to me concerning 
the causes of turning aside on the part of the Shaykhs to 
hear singing in place of hearing the Qur’an. 

And here there is a seventh reason which Abu Nasr 
as-Sarraj at-Tusi ^ mentioned in defence of this use of 
poetry. He said : “ The Qur’an is the word of God and 
one of His qualities ; and it is a truth which humanity 
cannot comprehend, because it is uncreated, and created 
qualities cannot comprehend it. If a grain of its meaning 
and its dignity were unveiled to the hearts of men, they 
would split and be confused and bewildered. But pleasing 
melodies stand in a relationship to natural dispositions, and 
their relationship is one of I'anciful desires^ and not of 
necessary desires. And poetry, again, its relationship is 
that of fanciful desires. Then, whenever the melodies and 
sounds are joined with what of signs and subtilties are in 
the verses, the one of them fit the other and becomes stiU 
nearer to fanciful desires and lighter upon the hearts of 
men, because created is joined to created. Thus, so long 
as humanity remains, and we through our qualities and 
fanciful desires take pleasure in mournful tunes and pleasing 
sounds, our being open and unreserved, for the sake of 
witnessing the enduring of these fanciful desires towards 
poems, lies nearer than our being open and unreserved 
towards the word of God Most High, which is His quality 
and His word, from Him took beginning and to Him 


^ The SM, says that Abu Hatim as-Sijistanf (d. 248 ; Ibn Khali., i, 603) 
gives traditions from him and that he is quoted several times in the Jtimla. 
I know nothing more of him. 

- So I translate tentatively htizuz and hvquq. As thus used these words 
belong to the technical language of the Sufis and, between them, indicate all the 
things sought by the nafs, or fleshly nature, with the distinction that the huqiiq 
are the things which are essentially necessary to the existence ot the nafs, and 
the huzuz are those which are not essentially necessary, which are mere fancies 
or pastimes. For the classical use of hazz see Lane s«A loce ; for the modern in 
the sense of caprice, pastime, passion, even sin, see Dozy mb voce, and De Sacy, 
Chrest., i, p. 447; tor the Sufi use see I>iet. Teehn. Terms, sub hazz and 
hugag an-nafs, and especially, khatra, vol. i, p. 417, 11. 10 ff. 
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returns.” This is the sum of his meaning and of his 
defence. 

And it has been related from Abu-l-Hasan ad-Darraj 
that he said : “ I travelled from Baghdad to Yusuf b. 
al-Husayn ar-B.azi ' to visit him and salute him. And when 
I entered ar-Rayy I kept asking about him, and everyone 
whom I asked about him said, ‘What will you with that 
unbeliever ? ’ And they straitened my breast until I deter- 
mined to depart. Then I said within myself, ‘ I have 
travelled all this road and I will not make little of seeing 
him.’ So I did not cease asking about him until I came 
upon him in a mosque ; he was sitting in the Mihrah with 
a man before him, and in his hand was a copy of the Qur’an 
and he was reading. And lo, he was an old man, comely 
and handsome of face and beard. Then I saluted him, and 
he turned to me and said, ‘ Whence hast thou come ? ' And 
I said, ‘ From Baghdad.’ Then he said, ‘ And what brought 
thee ? ’ And I said, ‘ I have travelled to thee to salute 
thee. And he said, ‘ If in one of those countries a man hud 
said to thee, “Abide with us until we buy thee a house 
or a slave-girl,” would that have withheld thee from 
coming? Then I said, ‘ God did not try me with anything 
of that kind, and if He had tried me I do not know how 
it would have been.’ Thereupon he said to me, ‘ Art thou 
able 2 to repeat anything?’ I said, ‘Yes,’ and he said, 
‘ Give us it.’ Then I began saying, 

‘I saw thee acting constantly in opposition to me, and 

werest t ou prudent, thou wouldest have destroyed 
what thou wast doing. 

It is as though I perceived you, with “would that” as 
your most excellent saying; yon ^cere saying, “Oh 
won d hat we were ! ” when “ would that ’’ does not 


1 Died 304 ; al-Qush., p. 28 USyT 

•Pdvoi of Tobit. '““se, the nUha of ar-Ray)', th( 

coUtmulia idiom.’ * early case (al-Qpsh. died 465) of the modem 

» These verses are an interestin.^ examnie nf ■ , 

nnpronusmg material. I have ^ted^hem lom ZTxt ofthf Im-Tg! 
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Then he closed the copy of the Qur’an and ceased not 
weeping until his beard and dress were wet, and I had 
compassion on him for his much weeping. Thereupon he 
said, ‘ 0 my little son, do you blame the people of ar-Rayy 
saying, “ Yiisuf is an unbeliever ” ? That I am. From 
the prayer of early dawn I have been reading in the Qur’an 
and there has not fallen from my eyes a drop, but the 
resurrection has come for me at these two lines.’ ” 

So then, although the hearts of men are inflamed with 
the love of God Most High, yet a new verse will rouse from 
them what the recital of the Qur’an does not rouse. That 
is because of the measure of the poetry and its being in 
accord with natural qualities ; and it is because of its being 
in accord with natural qualities that human beings have the 
power of composing poetry. But the composing of the Qur’an 
lies outside of the paths and the track of speech, and, on 
account of that, it is a miracle which does not enter into the 
power of human beings because of its not being in accord with 
their nature.^ It is related that a man came in to Israfil,^ 
the teacher of Dhu-n-Nun al-MisrI, and saw him writing 
on the ground with his finger and singing a verse of poetry. 
Then Israfll said, “Do you think it right to sing anything?” 


p. 560) and with the assistance of the version in the Jlisiiki of al-Qusha)Tl and 
the commentaries upon it by Mustafa al-‘Arusi and Zakariya al-Ans5ri (vol. iv, 
p. 140 of ed. of Bulaq, a.h. 1290). The verses as I read them run — 

“ Ea’aytuka tabni da’iman fi qatrati 
Wallin kunta dha hazmin lahaddarata ma tabni 
Ka’anni bikum waiaytu afdalu qawUkum 
Ala laytana kunua idha-Uaytu la yughni.” 

But in the AgMni, vi, 140, we have the original form and environment. They 
are by the tar from pious al-Walid b. Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik, afterwards 
Walid II of the Umajyad d)-nasty (reigned a.h. 125-126), written by him 
against his uncle Hisham, who had usurped the throne. For the story at 
length see Von Kremer, Culturgeschichte, i, 152, and for the verses Aghani, 
loc. cit. I do not think there was any deliberate change on the part of the 
Sufi reciters. Bather, the changes that have arisen are due to oral trans- 
mission. That the verses of al-Walid directed in anger against his uncle could 
be so turned as to become wonls of God addressed to the human soul illumines 
the possibilities in the interpretation of Arabic poetry. 

' A remarkable proof that a Sacred Book requires a human side to exercise its 
full influence. 

• Is this Israfilthe Shukranal-‘abid mentioned in Ibn Khali., i, pp. 292, 294? 
The printed text of the SM. reads Isra’il, but Israfil is certainly right. It 
stands in Jamies list of Sufis. 
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He said, “ No.” Israfll said, “ Then thou hast no heart.” 
This is a sign that he who has a heart and experiences its 
natural qualities knows that verses of poetry and musical 
tones move it with such a moving as is not encountered 
through other things than them ; and so he imposes upon 
himself this method of moving his heart either hy his own 
voice or that of another. 


{To be continued.) 
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Art. XXVII. — Three Years of Bmcaihid Rule in Baghdad, 
AM. y89— 393. Being a fragment of the History of 

Hilal-as-SabI (t a.h. 448) from a MS. in the Library 
of the British Museum (Add. 19,360). By H. F. Amedroz. 

[Continued fro M p. .536, Jiilij Nuinber, 1901.) 


Note to III (p. 523). 

A notice of i^alaf b. Ahmad is contained in Safadi’s Wafi bil- 
■Wafayat (Paris, 2,064, 22«). The pedigree does not differ from 
that given by Dhahabi, but some further information is given 
about Kialaf, and on the authority of Yaqut — presumably, 
therefore, from his ilu‘jam al-Udaba. V e are told that Lhalaf 
■was at one time a rationalist in doctrine, when he became notorious 
for his persecution of members of the contrary sect. And Tahya 
b. ‘Ammara, who was in Sijistan at the time, had to make his 
way to Harat in the disguise of a woman. 

[|Safadi also gives a notice ofYahya (B.M. Add. 23,359, 342a), 
and there calls him b. ‘Ammar ash-^aybani an-Nihi. He says 
he was a strictly orthodox preacher, and a bitter opponent of the 
Jahmiyya sect (as to which see Shahrastani, ed. Cureton, p. 60, 
Haarbriicker’s translation, p. 89) ; that he was very popular ; 
gave a course of public lectures on the entire Quran ; and that 
a second course was interrupted at Siira 75 by his death, which 
occurred in 422 a.h.] 

Later Khalaf became a follower of tradition, and then proceeded 
to persecute his late co-religionists. As an author, in addition to 
the huge work on the Quran, which is here said to have consisted 
of one hundred and twenty volumes, he wrote a work on the 
interpretation of dreams, entitled Tuhfat al - Muluk. V hilst 
a prisoner of Mahmud of Ghazna he swallowed a stupefying 
ilraught, by which he deceived his custodians into the beliet that 
he was dead, and he was placed in a coffin and removed by his 
attendants. Mahmud heard of it, and had him re-aiTested. He 
tried the device again, but this time the Sultan had him placed 
in a closed coffin, and so caused his death. 
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V. 

The campaign of Ahu Ja\far al-Hajjdj against the Oqailid tribe 
and ‘Alt h. Maztjad (fols. 80-88). 

Ibn al-A^Ir disposes of these eight folios in some ten 
lines, saying that al-Hajjaj called in the aid of the Khafnjah 
tribesmen, whom he summoned from Syria, and that, after 
suffering a reverse at Bakarmii, he ended by defeating the 
enemy at Kufa and pillaging their camp. The events which 
led up to this campaign were, briefly, as follows : — 

In 381 the troops of Baha ad-Danla under al-Hajjaj had 
taken Mosul from Abu adh-Dhawwad Muhammad b. al- 
Musayyib, the Oqailid chief. He died in 386, whereupon 
his brothers al-Muqallad and ‘Ali both claimed to succeed 
him, but the latter was preferred as the elder. Al-Muqallad, 
by gaining over some of the Dailamite troops under al- 
Hajjaj, managed with the help of ‘Ali to retake Mosul from 
al-Hajjuj. It was then arranged between the brothers that 
al-Muqallad should be the ruler there, but that ‘Ali should 
be represented by a deputy, and should share in the revenue. 
Further dissension followed between them up to ‘All’s death 
in 390. He was succeeded by a third brother, al-Hasan, 
who became reconciled to al-Muqallad. 

On the death of al-Muqallad in 391 his minister, Abu’l- 
Husain ‘Abd Allah b. Ibrahim b. Shahrawaib. formed a plan 
to divide the deceased s property between his son Qirwash 
and a certain Abu Mansur Qurad b. al-Ladid ^ to the 
exclusion of Qirwash s uncle al-Hasan. This plan was 
frustrated, Qurad had to fly, and the uncle and nephew 
were reconciled (see Ibn al-Aftir, ix, 65, 88, and 116-117), 
the last episode being also given in this MS., fols. 54-56. 


TIiVl'’mentiom Mm "ia al-LadId. In this volume 

?btU“oSWat 

who wL rescued by Qirwidj (fol. 70;,) ' ’ “ ^ kidnapping an othcial. 
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la the hostilities now to be related the principal leader 
of the Oqailids is another uncle of Qirwash, named Marh 
b. al-Musayyib, who is not mentioned by Ibn al-Athir. Ibn 
Khallikan, in his life of al-Muqallad, calls him Abu’l- 
Murrakh Mus'ab, and says he died in 397 (SI. Eng., iii, 
418), but in the MS. the name is clearly written ‘ Marh’ — 
see fol. 80^, and also fol. 1055, where he is again mentioned 
as succeeding on the death of his brother al-Hasan in 392 to 
the headship of the tribe, and also to Hasan’s moiety of the 
Mosul revenue. He is there said to have first employed, and 
afterwards put to death, a certain Abu ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hiri, 
secretary to his brother al-Hasan, who had treacherously 
murdered the above-mentioned Ibn Shahrawaih, Qirwash’s 
secretary, and also another official concerned in the collection 
of Qirwash’s moiety of the revenue. 

[This event is also mentioned in the contemporary' 
chronicle of Elias of Nasibln (B.M. Add. 7,197), where the 
Syriac text confirms the spelling of the name ‘ Marh.’ The 
text is translated by Biithgen, Abhandl. D.M.G., viii, 3.] 
Hilal tells us (fol. 80) that the Oqailids under Du'aij, 
a follower of Qirwa^, were compelled to evacuate the town 
of al-Madain. Thereupon, notice is sent to Marh, to Qirwash, 
and to Qurad, who were at Mosul, to collect their men. 
Du'aij with a force returns and besieges al-Madiiin, but is 
forced to retire before the troops of al-Hajjaj. Du’'aij then 
applies for help to ‘Ali b. Mazyad,‘ and be, distrusting 
al-Hajjaj, sends him a contingent under his brother Abu 
al-Ghanaim, and, later, joins in person. Their united forces 
inflict a defeat on the Dailamite and Turkish troops 
despatched against them under the command of al-Hajjaj’s 
brother, Abu Ishaq, at a place called Bakarma.’ But al- 
Hajjaj’s force was now doubled in number by the rather 
unlooked for arrival of a contingent of the Khafajah tribe 


^ The founder of the house that reigned at al-Hilla and the ancestor of 
Sadaqah ; died in 408. He is mentioned previously by Ibn al-Athir in 387 as at 
war with al-Muqallad the Oqailid (vol. is, pp. 95 and 96). 


2 1“ Ibn al-Athir, is, 121, . 

The place does not seem to be mentioned by Arab geogiaphers. 
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under Abu ‘Ali al-Hasan b. ^umal.* Al-Hajjaj had long 
been urging him to come, for be omitted no opportunity of 
stirring up strife against the Oqailids, so inveterate was his 
resentment against them for their past behaviour to him. 

[This alludes no doubt to the seizure of Mosul in 386 a.h.] 

But Abu ‘AH b. Thumal was far off, and his coming was 
uncertain. Hilal tells a story (fol. 82(7) to the effect that he 
remembered being with a certain Abu’l-Qasim b. Kabshah, 
a man of great vigour and daring, and long in the service 
of ‘Adud ad-Dauia as emissary and spy, who said to him: 
“I see you are corresponding with al-Hasan b. Thumal and 
are inviting him to come to yon, whilst he is putting you off 
with promises. Now, if the General were to send me with 
a secretary, I would not return without him but would bring 
him to you.” Hilal told the General of this, who said, 
“ Ibn Kabshah is a great liar and a great talker of stuff ; still, 
you may send him with a letter, and so get us rid of him.” 
Hilal accordingly prepared a letter, obtained from the 
superintendent an allowance for the man’s journey, and he 
started. Those about the General tried to make him believe 
that Ibn Kabshah would shift for himself and not come 
back, but soon he arrived, saying that Abu ‘Ali b. ^umal 
was at Sarsar. This pleased al-Hajjaj (it followed closely 
on his brother’s affair with Ibn Mazyad and the Oqailids), 
and he treated al-Hasan b. Thumal and his men with every 
consideration. Al-Hajjaj was now exposed to insults from 
his troops on the news arriving of his being superseded as 
governor of Iraq by ‘Amid al-Jujmsh, and he retired to the 
bridge of boats at Nahrawiiu. Shortly after he again starts 
out to join Abu Fath Muhammad b. ‘Anniiz,® who had been 


' I can find only one mention of him in Ibn al-Atbir Aor . i • 

p. 302 where he i^. stated to have been murdered U'his nejhew whfthereupon 
-ucceeded him as head ot the tribe Tbe •„ , ’ oeputw, uno tnereupon 

being taken into the Government ^ 

GUyanb.punml was made Governor 

between Lghdad and Irbi“™i“ W R had^b situate 
a certain Jabra’il b. Muhaimad • °tbat tnl a.h. by 

OqaiUd. and after him by Mn“aLld n ‘ Aoo-l the 
in Shawwal, 390, news reached Bao-hdad that VI \r' ®ti>tes that 

the neighbourimr town of Khanfiiir' onS . “ Daquqa ami 

Abanijar, and had lett there as his deputy Abu 
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persuaded to come and assist him against ‘Ali b. Mazy ad. 
An engagement follows at Bariqaya (?), when the Oqailids 
are defeated, Du'aij taken prisoner, and ‘Ali b. Mazyad 
forced to fly. 

Al-Hajjaj and his allies then pursue and come up with 
‘Ali b. Mazyad. The latter had gained over a body of the 
Shay ban tribe who were under AbuT-Fath b. ‘Annaz, and 
had arranged that when the battle was proceeding they 
should desert al-Hajjaj. They do this, and he and Abu’l- 
Fath are left with a scanty following, as the Khafajah 
tribe under Hassan, a brother of Abu ‘Ali b. Thumal, 
had taken the wrong road. Aba’l-Fath, too, threatened 
defection, but nevertheless al-Hajjaj stood firm, and although 
‘Ali h. Mazyad had carried his tents, and even given thanks 
to Allah in one of them for his success, he resisted his 
attacks and finally charged and routed him, capturing his 
camp with enormous treasure. (This fact is mentioned by 
Ibn al-AthIr, is, 121). Abu ‘Ali b. '^umiil is charged 
by al-Hajjiij to protect the women in the camp against 
the Dailamite soldiery, and does so, but fails to prevent the 
Khafajah tribesmen from doing considerable pillage. Al- 
Hajjaj having returned to his camping-place at Nil, finds 
that the flight of the Shayban tribe and their story of his 
defeat had caused a subordinate officer of his to prepare to 
retire to the hills, after first putting his prisoner, Du'aij, to 
death. Al-Hajjaj and Abu ‘Ali b. ^umal move on to 
Kufa, and prepare for the attack of the Oqailids under 
Qirwash b. al-Muqallad. At this point the KJiafajah tribes- 
men desert in various directions. Pursued by ‘Ali b. Thumal, 
at the sound of his trumpets they turn back and demand 


Muhammad Jahra’il, called Dabhus ad-Daula.) Muhammad h. ‘Auuaz also 
figures elsewhere in the mauuscript. In 389 he treacherously seized and 
murdered a certain Zahman b. Hiutli and his three sons (fols. 5. 6) ; in 391 an 
adherent of his, named AbuT-Fawaris Behistun b. Dazir (who was head of the 
police, fol. 53a), was killed by the Bani Sayyar, a branch ot the Shayban tribe, 
from whom he was recovering stolen cattle (fols. 65, 66) ; and in 392 he was 
himself induced to submit to ‘Amid al-Juyush, then governor of ‘Iraq (fol. 108). 
He was also concerned in the contest between the latter and Abu Ja‘far 
al-Hajjaj at Baghdad in 397 (Ibn al-Athir, iv, 136). and in the hostilities 
hetvveen Badr b. Hasauwaih and his son Hilal in 100 (ib., 150). He died at 
Hulwan in 101, after twenty years’ rule (ib., 158). 
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a money payment in return for having exposed their lives. 
Eventually they consent to return on condition of being 
allowed to pillage the country, and proceed to pillage 
accordingly with terrible results. 

Then comes (fob 866) the story of the engagement and 
defeat of the Oqailids, which is as follows (text C) : — 

The General proceeded to a place called as-Subai‘, outside 
Kufa, wishing to await and encounter the Oqailids at that 
spot. And Abu ‘Ali b. Thumal said to him : “ General, we 
have ill-treated and oppressed the inhabitants of this district, 
and they dislike and complain of us. If we have them 
behind us, in the event of a battle we shall be exposed to 
a rear attack, to the advantage of our foes. We ought, 
therefore, to put some distance between us.” They accord- 
ingly advanced and encamped at a place called as-Sabunij’ja, 
two farsakhs distant from Kufa, Abu ‘Ali having about 
7,000 horse with him, and the General Abu Ja'far about 
the same number of Dailamites. In his march to that spot 
the General had been followed by less than 300 men ; the 
rest held back demanding a money payment, for ‘Amid al- 
Juyfish and AbuT-Qasira b. Mimma had been in communi- 
cation with them, and made them disaffected ; but Abu 
Ja'far sent off Abu’l-Qasim b. Zabir, who brought in most 
of the defaulters, for be was a favourite of theirs and they 
were ashamed to say “ No ” to him. 

The Oqailids arrived 7,000 strong with munitions, 
catapults, weapons, and quilted doublets,^ their banners 


‘ The word is also written See Dozy, Supp., sub voc. 

Tn Dhahabl’s Tirilch al-IslSm it occurs in both forms (see B.M. Or. 48 \Zb and 
. Or. 49, 254). We rgid in the latter passage that it was worn in 446 a.h. by the 
troops ot Mu izz b. Badis ot lunis when attacked by the Arabs under Munis b. 
Yabya, who said to nun : 

Ijl 

See the same incident in Ibn al-Athir, i,r, 389, who concludes with 
(•>f- ty Saladin in 571 a.h.— 

Ibn al-‘AdTm in the Zubdat al-Halab, Paris, 1666, 1924. 
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flying and their trumpets and drums sounding as they 
advanced, and they were as impatient for the fight as the 
Sultaniyeh.^ Abu ‘Ali b. ^umal had paid a visit to the 
Mashhad at al-Gbariyeh ^ — peace be upon its inmate ! — and 
had prayed and prostrated himself at the tomb, and besought 
Allah Most High for aid and victory. And he said to his 
men, “ This will be a place of death and dishonour if you are 
weak-hearted and slack, but of life and glory if you are firm 
and victorious.” They promised to assist at the risk of their 
lives in withstanding the enemy. 

The General drew up his lines in front of the main group 
of tents, posted Abu’l-Qasim az-ZahIr on his right and 
Khusru Shah on his left, and stationed himself in the 
centre. And the women appeared riding in litters on 
camels, with the infantry in front of them with bucklers 
made of skins and with swords, and Abu ‘Ali at their head 
with the cavalry, the distance between our force and his 
being considerable. The onslaught took place, and all was 
confusion, the captured horses being goaded to madness, 
whilst the prisoners were led away and the Arabs of the 
Khafajah tribe brandished their spears.^ A message was 
sent by Abu ‘Ali b. Thumal to the General telling him the 
road was blocked and that he must advance towards him. 
But he replied, “ Is this a place for one in my position to 
advance over, seeing that I must not separate from my 
forces, nor spread them out before the cavalry in this open 
ground?” Again and again he pressed him, but this was 
his answer, until finally Abu ‘Ali said, “ Send me, then, 
a body of Persian troops that our people may see them, 
for their courage will be doubled when they know that you 
are behind them.” So he sent off AbuT-Qasim az-Zahir 
to him with a body of Dailamite cavalry, and with the Turks 
stationed at Kufa, who had marched out with the General. 
But before they reached the scene of the battle the Oqailids 

' I cannot understand this term. 

* One of two tall buildings near Kufa, where is the tomb of ‘Ali (Yaqut, 
iii, 790). 

’ This passage is obscure. 
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had been defeated, about a thousand of them having been 
taken prisoners who were led off to the tents, after having 
their clothes, beasts, and weapons taken from them. 

Abu ‘Ali avoided and prevented slaughter, and only one 
man, a secretary of Rafi‘ b. Muhammad (the Oqailid) was 
killed. When the two forces met, the Khafajah women and 
their male and female slaves were mounted on horses and 
camels, and they now proceeded to the Oqailid camp, which 
was situate at some distance from the battlefield, and took 
and pillaged it. The Oqailids turned and fled, those in 
front not heeding those behind, and the ^afajah tribe took 
their treasure, weapons, beasts, and baggage.” 

We are told in conclusion that Abu ‘Ali b. Tb nmiil 
himself told Hilal how he pursued the Oqailids to beyond 
the Mashhad of al-Hair,^ and that another informant told 
him of al-Hajjiij s alarm at his absence and his return on 
the following day, want of men having prevented him from 
taking any prisoners or booty. 

The two commanders then returned to Kufa. 


The absence of al-Hajjaj on this campaign led to such an 
outbreak of anarchy and outrage at Baghdad that ‘Amid al- 
Juyush was sent there to restore order. How he succeeded 
in the task has been already mentioned. But the resent- 


ment of al-Hajjaj at being thus superseded twice led to 
actual hostilities. In the next year, 393 a.h., he advanced 
from Kufa with his Dailamite and Turkish soldiery, and 
his Khafajah allies against the forces of ‘Amid al-Juyush, 
by whom he was defeated at an-Nu'maniyya. Mutual acts 
of aggression followed, each trying to secure the support of 
the neighbouring Arab tribes, until ‘Amid al-Juyush was 
summoned away to KhuzistSn in order to resist the attack of 
AbuT-‘Abbas ibn Wdsil (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 123). Al-HaiiSi 
is next mentioned in 395 a.h. as concerned with Qirw^, 
the Oqailid m the capture at Kufa of an Alide, Abu ‘Ali 

■Omar b. b. ‘Omar, from whom Qirw5sh took 

the sum oi 100,000 dinars. ^ 


The ljuri.il-place of Ilusaiu (Yaqut, ii, 189). 
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[He is mentioned in the MS., fol. 13, as one of the 
relatives of the wealthy Abu’l-Hasan Muhammad b. ‘Omar 
b. Yahya, then deceased.] 

In 397 A.H. al-Hajjaj attacked Baghdad itself. ‘Amid 
al-Juyush had appointed Abu’l-Fath Muhammad b. ‘Annaz to 
succeed a certain Qulh ' as guardian of the Tariq Khurasan, 
and had thereby displeased Badr b. Hasanwaih. He and 
other Arab chiefs thereupon joined forces with al-Hajjaj, 
and together they advanced on Baghdad, which was defended 
by Abu’l-Fath b. ‘Annaz. But on news arriving of the 
final defeat of Abu’l-'Abbas b. Wasil, the Arab contingents 
melted away and al-Hajjaj retired to Hulwan. He then 
succeeded in making terms with Baha ad-Daula, and was 
admitted to an interview with him, but secretly for fear 
of giving offence to ‘Amid al-Juyush (ib., p. 136). In 400 a.h. 
al-Hajjaj died at Ahwiiz (ib., p. 154). 


VI. 

The Flight of the Vizier Abu’l-‘ Abbas ad-Dabbi from ar-Rayy 

(a.h. 392). 

Six folios are given to the story of the flight of the 
vizier Abu’l -‘Abbas Ahmad b. Ibrahim ad-Dabbi from 
ar - Eayy to the territory of Badr b. Hasanwaih. Ibn 
al - Athir merely states the fact under the year 393, but 
in his mention of the death of the vizier in 398 he 
gives the cause of his flight (vol. ix, 126 and 147). He 
was appointed vizier to Fa^r ad-Danla in 385, in succession 
to the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad (ib., p. 77), and when in 387 
Fa^r ad-Daula was succeeded by his son Majd ad-Daula, 
under the regency of his mother, he continued in office 
(ib., p. 93). 

* The MS. mentions a certain Abu’l-Fawaris QuIIah, probably the same 
person, as attacked by ‘Ali b. Mazyad in 389 a.h. at Dair al-‘Aqul ffol. 5a), 
as summoned from Baghdad to a.ssist in expelling the Oqailids under Qurad 
b. al-Ladid from Badurava in 390 a.h. (fols. 31, 32), and as meeting ‘Amid 
al-Juvush on his way to take up his appointment as Naibof Baghdad in 392 a.h. 
(fol. 98i). 

J.R.A.S. 1901. 
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The vizier was an author. Specimens of his writings are 
given in the Yatimat ad-Dahr, iii, 118. On p. 119 he 
is said to have ranked next to the Sahib and to Ibrahim 
as-Sabi ; and we are told that the loss suffered by letters in 
his death was repaired by the merits of the Amir Abu’l- 
Fadl ‘Ubaid Allah b. Ahmad al - MikaH, of whose works 
extracts are also given (vol. iv, 247). 

HUal begins (fol. 109) by referring to certain troubles 
between the vizier and the army, and to his arrest and 
subsequent return to ofBce, as having been previously 
narrated. He then says that for the space of a year the 
conduct of affairs proved satisfactory, but that the vizier 
was severe and grasping. Then occurred the death of 


a nephew of the regent, called al-Isfahbadh,* and the vizier 
was suspected of having brought this Tbout by poison. 
The regent applied for 200 dinars for his obsequies ; the 
vizier thought the money would be better employed in 
satisfying the demands of the soldiery ; and the regent, 
m her resentment, exclaimed, “How should the murderer 
perform the mourning for his victim ? ” Hearing of this, 
the vizier made arrangements for taking refuge with Badr 
b. Hasanwaih, who distrusted the wisdom of the step but 
offered him an asylum. A year is spent by the vizier in 
setthng his affairs. He then consults a friend, Abu ‘Ali 
al-9usain b. al-Qasim. sumamed al-Khatir, who treacherously 
advises him to fly. His secretary tries to open his eyes, 
but he persis s in trusting al-Khatir, and suddenly quits 
^-Rayy. Much commotion follows. Al-Khatir asLes 
the troops that the treasury has been emptied, and offers 
them the terms they had when in the service of Fakhr 
ad-Daula. They accept; al-Khatir becomes vizier, an^i 
publicly reprobates the name of his predecessor 

L ^^"’l-‘Abbas ad-Dabbi’is not met 

by Badr b. Hasanwaih eitlipr in -l 

but his needs are ^ 

F viuea lor. He contents himself with 


* She is called his sister bv ‘Fili: „ 

(Ibn al-Athu-, ix, 260', ' ( ?• it.,37l). Her death occurred i 


in 419 A.H. 
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very little, and eventually excuses himself from receiving 
any money allowance. He now begins to regret his course 
of action. A friend, consulted by Abu’ 1- ‘Abbas’ secretary, 
says that his master’s right course is to conciliate Majd 
ad-Daula’s mother and the principal persons at Court. The 
secretary protests that to do this would require 200,000 
dinars, and that they had lost everything for the sake of 
saving 200. (It may be that this is the foundation for 
Ibn al- Amir’s statement, vol. ix, p. 147, that the vizier 
actually spent this sum in trying to regain office.) Within 
a year and a half his successor, al-KhatIr, is arrested. 
Thereupon, Abu Sa‘d Muhammad b. Isma'il b. al-FacM 
hastens from Hamadhan, confident that his wealth and 
position, and his connection with the regent, will procure 
him office. Badr, disliking him, :U averse to this, and sends 
a force of 5,000 men to reinstate Abu’l-'Abbas as vizier. 
On approaching ar~E,ayy, Abu’l-'Abbas is invited by the 
regent and the leading inhabitants to enter the city, but 
he is warned by friends that treachery is intended, so he 
turns back. 

Abu Sa‘d accordingly becomes vizier, and by spending 
his own revenue he gains over the ruling personages. But 
he was severe in his treatment of the troops, and they made 
an attack on him, whereupon he also took refuge with Badr 
at Barujird, and al-KhatIr resumed office. Badr refuses 
to address al-KhatIr by the title of vizier, and he in turn 
refuses Badr the title of Sayyid. This leads to their being 
on very bad terms, and prompts al-Khatir to sow dissension 
between Badr and the local chiefs, and also between him 
and his son Hilal, which was the main cause of his subsequent 
revolt against his father.^ The origin of Badr’s dislike 
towards Abu Sa‘d is next explained. When the latter 
filled the office of Nazir at Hamadhan and elsewhere rmder 

‘ They came to open warfare in 400 a.h., and Badr, being worsted, called 
in the aid of Baha a<i-Daula, who sent a force under his vizier, Ahu GhaUb Falthr 
al-Mulk. He defeated and captured Hilal, and forced him to surrender a fortress 
where he seized vast treasure (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 149-152). The fortress was 
probably Dazbaz, the citadel of the town of Sabur Khuwast, the capital of 
Badr’s dominion {Yaqut, ii, 572). 
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Majd ad-Daula, bis brother Shams ad-Daula sharing in the 
reyenue, Badr sought to establish a special Khan at 
Hamadhan for the sale of goods coming from bis territories. 
It brought him in a sum of 1,200,000 dirhams, and he 
appointed an agent to manage it and farm it out to someone 
willing to take It. This was not to the liking of Abu Sa‘d, 
who anticipated it would result in a diminution of the 
revenue of the country. He accordingly sent hired 
DaUamites to make an attack on the house of the agent, who 
fled back to Barujird and, on the plea that he had been 
heaArily robbed, obtained leave to indemnify himself against 
certain estates belonging to Abu Sa‘d. And he recovered 
thereout 50,000 dinars. Thereupon Abu Sa‘d made an 
insulting remark about open robbery which reached the 
ears of Badr and irritated him. Consequently, when on 
the arrest of al-i^atir Abu Sa‘d sought to become vizier, 
Badr sent troops as above stated to try and reinstate Abu’l- 
‘Abbas ad-Dabbi. Abu Sa‘d remained in office for two 
years; then the troops revolted and he fled — it is said he 
was lowered in a basket from the house roof — and arrived 
suddenly at Kara],* whence he came on to Sabur Khuwast. 
Here he was well received and given liberal allowance for 
his needs, including some white wine, which had not been 
provided in the case of Abu’l-‘Abbas ad-Dabbi, for Abu 
Sa‘d was known to be an easy-going and tolerant man. 
After a few daj^s he went on to Barujird. 

He was not met on his arrival there by Abu’l-‘ Abbas ad- 
Dabbi, who excused himself on the ground of an attack 
of gout, but sent his son to meet Abu Sa‘d, and the two 
exchanged courtesies and entered the city together. Later 
in the day Abu 1- Abbas came in a litter to visit Abu Sa‘d 
and embraced him from the litter, addressing him by the 


I ' n w' Barujird must be intended, 

known as Kara]_ Abi Dulai ; see Istakhn, 196 and 199, and Tabari sub 2.53 a.h., 

T' their^’ ho^e’ ‘>16 Buwaihids’ power. The head 

their ho^e. All b. Bnwaih, afterwards ‘ImM ad-Daula, on ioinm-- 
Mardawij, the Ziiand, was appointed by him Governor of Karai ^ How 
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title o£ vizier. This he made a point of doing, for Abu 
Sa‘d had addressed him from ar-Rayy after his fall from 
office by the title of TJsta^ ar-EaTs, and he now wished 
to give him to understand that misfortunes do not deprive 
a vizier of his title. They met but this once. 

A life of the vizier AbuT-‘ Abbas Ahmad b. Ibrahim ad- 
Dabbi is given by Yaqut in the volume of the Mu‘jam al- 
Udaba above referred to (Bodl. Or. 753, fol. 17rt). After 
quoting from the Yatimat ad-Dahr the estimate of his 
literary eminence, and his connection with the Sahib Ibn 
‘Abbiid, he mentions his flight from ar-Rayy, and his 
fruitless expenditure with a view to regaining office ; his 
death, followed closely by that of his son AbuT-Qasim, 
his wish to be buried in the Mashhad of al-Husain, and 
his son’s offer of 500 dinars to the ^arlf Abu Ahmad ^ for 
a tomb there, which was refused, but a free site granted, 
the )%arlf himself attending the interment ; all of which is 
stated by' Ibn al-Athir (ix, 147). 

The remainder of Yaqiit’s narrative is given on the 
authority of one ‘Hidiik,’ which is doubtless a copyist’s error 
for ‘ Ililal,’ for the person mentioned by this authority as his 
informant is the Qadi Abu’l-‘ Abbas Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Biirudi, the identical person from whom Hilal derived 
the information concerning the vizier’s flight from ar-Rayy 
and his subsequent doings at Barujird contained in the 
foregoing narrative. U’hat follows is clearly, therefore, 
taken from an earlier portion of Hilal’s History. First, the 
death in 385 a.h. of the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad is related, and 
his last advice to his sovereign, Fakhr al-Mulk, and how 
on his death the latter at once proceeded to lay hands on 
the dead man’s property (see Ibn al-A^Ir, ix, 77, who 


* Abu Ahmad al- Husain b. Musa, sumameJ at-Tiibir, or the ‘pure,’ father 
to ar - Radi and al - Murtadii, was fifth in deseent from the Imam Musa 
al-Kazim, through his son Ibrahim al-Jazzar, and was the Naqib or head 
of the descendants of ‘Ali, having been dismissed four times from this ottice and 
reappointed. lu 394 a.ii. he was named Chief Qadi of Baghdad by Baha 
ad-Daula, but the Caliph, al-Q.Idir billah, refused to confirm his appointment. 
He was also judge for criminal matters — al-Miizalim, and leader ot the pilgrimage. 
He died in 399 a.h. (Dluihabi, B.M. Or. 48, 2ti2fl). 
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mentions an instance of similar conduct on the part of the 
Fatimide al-'Aziz towards his vizier — Yaqiit b. Killis). 
Then follows an account of the Sahib’s funeral and the 
story of the graceless doubt on the part of the Sahih’s 
dependent, the Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabhar b. Ahmad, as to 
whether he had been deserving of Allah’s mercy, which was 
followed by the Qadi’s arrest and fine, as stated by Safadi 
(see infra, p. 771, n. 1). The Sahib’s successor in ofifice was 
Abu’l-'Abbas ad-Dabbi, but a principal Katib of the deceased 
one Abu ‘Ali al-Hasan b. A^ad b. Hamula, who had 
great influence with the troops, and who was then engaged 
in opposing the efforts of Qabus b. Washmaghir to recover 
Jurjan after his eighteen years’ banishment, made FaMir 
ad-Daula an offer of eight million dirhams for the post 
of vizier, and announced his coming in person. Fa^r 
ad-Daula decided to meet him, and insisted on Abu’l- 
‘Abbas doing likewise. He in turn offered six million 
dirhams if he might continue sole vizier, and be dispensed 
from meeting his rival. In the result they were named 
joint viziers, Abu ‘Ali being pacified by a rebate of two 
million dirhams, and the two jointly made liable for a sum 
of ten millions, so the terms were not unfavourable to the 
monarch. Each received similar honours, the duties of 
the ofllce being performed by them in turn, and letters 
being couched in their joint names. Both concurred in 
the business of seizing the Sahib’s property, and in laying 
fines on his partisans, and the Qadi al-H5rudi has some 
edifying stories to tell of their doings. At Ispahan they 
extorted large sums. The town of Istirabadh and its 
district was given over to the care of one Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz b. fidfi'. He invited the 
leadmg inbabitants to his house, delayed admitting them 
till the heat of the day was come, and then gave them 
highly salted food with nothing to drink. Later water 
was brought m and with it writing materials, and under 
compulsion of thirst a sum of ten million dirhams was 
extorted from the pests. The reputation of the inhabitants 
of Qazwin for violence made the officials slow to commence 
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operations there, and rightly so, for the official who, on 
the strength of his fanailiarity with the inhabitants and 
their wealth, undertook the task, was attacked in his house 
and murdered. The funds so acquired for Fakhr ad-Daula 
were squandered within a short period of his death, 
which occurred in 387 a.h. Under his successor, Majd 
ad-Daula, power was vested in the Queen mother, as 
mentioned in the above narrative. Jurjan w^as at this 
point conquered hy Qabus, and the state of the army opposed 
to him demanded the presence of one of the viziers. The 
choice, which was determined by lot, fell on Abu ‘Ali 
b. Hamula, who after some engagements with Qabus, found 
himself in need of supplies from ar-Rayy. These his 
co-vizier neglected to send, and he had to return dis- 
comfited. Dissension followed between the viziers, and the 
opinion began to prevail that their joint and inharmonious 
tenure of office was producing mischief, and that one of 
them ought to be dismissed. Abu ‘Ali, confident of being 
the favourite with the army, was so negligent that Abu'l- 
‘Abbas got an order from the regent for his arrest and 
conveyance to a fortress, where he had him murdered. He 
then continued sole vizier until 392 a.h., when we are told, 
briefly, that the death of the regent’s brother and what 
followed thereon led to his flight to Barnjird and his death 
there in 398. The speedy death of his son Abu’l-Qasim 
was said to have been caused by poison administered at the 
instigation of Abu Bakr b. Rafi‘, whom we may believe 
to have been, at least, capable of the deed, and who there- 
upon proceeded from Hama^un to Barujird to collect the 
deceased’s estate, of which he was reported to have retained 
for himself a sum of over 600,000 dinars. This proceeding 
on his part had a precedent— if, indeed, a precedent was 
needed — in one of the acts of the vizier Fakhr al-Mulk, 
whose story is next to be related. 
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VII. 


Fall of the Vizier Abu Ghalih b. Khalaf {/L.n. 393). 

Under this date is recorded the fall of the vizier Abu 
Ghalib Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Khalaf, who later bore the 
title of Uakhr al-Mulk, and the appointment of Abul- 
Fadl Muhammad b. al-Qasim b. Sudman^ as his successor. 

The life of Fa^r al-Mulk is given by Ibn EFallikan 
(SI. Eng., iii, 278), and a notice of him is contained in 
Dhahabi’s Tariyi al-Islam (B.M. Or. 49, 606), and also 
in the Mirat az-Zaman (B.M. Or. 4,619, 203a). All the 
accounts agree in extolling his virtues and abilities, Dhahabi 
saying that even as a boy he was nicknamed by his relatives 
‘ the little vizier,’ and that in respect of business aptitude 
and financial success not even the great viziers of the age, 
such as al-Muhallabi, Ibn al-‘Amid, or the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad, 
came up to his level. 

Born in 354 a.h., his ofiicial career began, Dhahabi tells 
us, in the finance department at Wasit. In this narrative 
he is first mentioned as left in charge of public affairs at 
Shiraz by al-Muwaffaq during his campaign against Ibn 
Bakhtiyar (fol. 146). He was evidently one of the vizier’s 
adherents,^ for he was in his company when he was arrested, 
and was himself for a time imprisoned, until Abu al-KhaHab 
was persuaded, against his own inclination, to release him 
and to appoint him deputy to ‘Amid al-Juyu^ (fol. 36a). 
He shared the hostility of al-Muwaffaq to ‘Amid al-Juyu^ 
and to his father, Abu Ja'far Ustadh Hurmuz, and after the 
retreat of Tahir b, Khalat from Kirman he complained that 
Abu Jaffar had seized vacant fiefs for himself and for 
his relatives, and caused Ibn Sudmandh, then an ‘Arid, to be 
sent to look into the matter. At this date Abu ^Slib was 
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already vizier (fols. 47, 48). He is also concerned in tvro other 
incidents, neither of which seems to bear out the character 
for justice {‘adl), in which respect Dhahabl places him even 
above the other viziers of the period. The first (fol. 75—78) 
was his journey to Naiband^ and Siraf early in 392, by 
express command of Baha ad-Daula, to enquire into and 
superintend the getting in of the enormous estate left by 
a certain Abu at-Tayyib al-Farrukhan b. Shiraz. He it was 
who had mainly provided for the financial necessities of 
Samsam ad-Daula in Fars, and on the death of his vizier, 
AbuT-Qasim al-‘Ala b. al-Hasan (in 387, Ibn al-AthIr, 
ix, 94), he was considered the fittest person to succeed him, 
and was appointed to reside in Ahwaz, with deputies in 
Shiraz and Fasii But his administration was not successful, 
and he was replaced by Abu ‘.41i b. Usla^ Hurmuz (‘Amid 
al-Juyush). On the accession of Bahii ad-Daula he was at 
first arrested and fined, but later was sent on an expedition 
against the Zutt, when he died. His great wealth being 
much talked about, Abu Ghalib was specially sent to enquire 
into it. A confidential servant of the deceased gave 
information to the vizier which enabled him to get in 
property of enormous value, but he nevertheless caused him 
to be tortured with such severity that he committed suicide. 
The vizier’s enemies at court suggested that he had caused 
the man’s death in order to conceal the amount of property 
he had kept for himself, and we are told that this made an 
impression on Bahii ad-Daula and contributed to the 
subsequent arrest and fall of the vizier (fol. 78r<). 

The second incident (fols. 116-118) is the murder of 
a Katib Abu’l - Hasan b. Ishaq. In the year 392 Ibn 
Ishaq had been sent by the vizier Abu Nasr Siibur ^ to 

' This place, svhich is variously pointed in the HS., is described as distant 
15 farsakhs from Siraf, and is marked on the coastline to the south of that 
place on St. John’s Map of Persia. I am indebted for its identification to 
Mr. G, le Strange. 

- The life of the vizier Sabur b. Ardashir is given by Ibn Khallikan (SI. Eng., 
i, 554). He succeeded Abu Mansur b. Salihan as vizier to Baha ad-Daula m 
380, and had had intervals of office up to this date. He died in 416, as did also 
his predecessor. In 383 he lounded the Dar aU'Ilni or Aeademy of Sabur, 
mentioned in the RisalatuT-Gliufriin (J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 648, n. 3 ; see Ibn 
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Baghdad together with Abu’l-Qiisim b. Mimma, with 
instructions to arrest there a certain member of the Alide 
party concurrently with the arrest, by Sabur himself, of 
another at WSsit. But Ibn Mimmh gave notice to the 
Alide, who escaped, and the other being warned, escaped 
also, and only returned on receiving the promise on oath 
of indemnity. This failure contributed to the dismissal of 
Sabur and his flight to al-Batl^ to avoid arrest. We 
are told that his successors in the xiazirship of Baghdad, 
though they assumed the title of viziers, were laughed at 
for so doing, as the duties no longer justified the assumption. 
And the subsequent desolation of the place is vividl} 
described (fols. 71-75). We are now told (fol. 116) that 
Ibn Ishaq had proved very oppressive and arbitrary in his 
conduct at Baghdad, exacting fines from the merchants, 
and imprisoning and ill-treating the Katholikos.^ On the 
fall of Sabur he fled to Awana, and thence to al - Batiha. 
He afterwards mauaged to regain the favour of Baba 
ad-Daula, who sent him to the neighbourhood of ar-Ru^Sii 
(in Fars, near the border of Kirmau, Istakhri, 125, 126) to 
take charge of a part of the crown lands there, which 
he administered with financial success to the satisfaction ot 
Baha ad - Da ula. This was not to the taste of the vizier 
Abu Ghalib. Accordingly, when Bahii ad - Daula was 
engaged in fighting AbuT- ‘Abbas b. Wasil,- the vizier 


al-AthIr, ix, 246-7, and DlialiabI, Or. 48, 194), We learn tvum the Mirat 
az-ZamaH ut Sibt Ibn al-Jaiizi (Paris, lo06, 69«) that this Academy stood in 
the Karkh suburb between the two walls ; that on the entry ot Tughril Beg it 
was buint and the tymtents pillaged and scattered, many ot the volumes being 
removed to I^ura-jan; and that this led to the foundation, in 452 a.h., ot 
another libraiy in the street ot Ibu Abi *Aue in West Baghdad, which was 
endowed with a thousand Aolunies. It is possible that this reiers to the short- 
lived library ot Hilal s son, Ghars au-Ni‘ma, mentioned ante, p. 509. 

1 His name was Yuwanis, and his appointment late in the year 391 is recorded 
at fol. 71a. His predecessor, Har Mari b, Tuhi, died in the previous year 
(fol. 53a) . For the Xestorian Church and Katholikos, see al- Biruni, pp. 282-234. 

2 His revolt against his master, Muhadhdhib ad-Daula, whom he expelled 
from ai-Batiha, as he did La^kar Sitau troni al-Basra; his defeat of ‘Amid 
al-Juyush; the night of Baha ad-Dauia before him from Ahwaz, which he 
occupied and piilagtd; and his eventual deteat by the vizier Abu Ghiiiib, and 
death, are related by Ihn al-Athir under the years 394-397, vol. i.\, 127-130 and 
137. In this narrative he is mentioned on fol. 76a as in possession of ‘Abbadan, 
at a date when al-Basra still belonged to La^kar Sitan, and in the autograph of 
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had him imprisoned and rigorously treated. Then, hearing 
Baba ad-Daula had been enquiring about Ibn Ishaq, and 
fearing he might be required to send him to the Court, 
he cunningly offered him a mission to Kirmau to enquire 
into and redress the fiscal administration of Abu Grhalib 
al-Hasan b. Mansur,' telling him to proceed to Fasa, where 
he was to receive money for the journey. The vizier then 
instructed a body of Zutts to assassinate him. They 
accordingly stopped the caravan Avith which he was 
travelling, seized him on the pretext of holding him as 
a hostage for one of their body whom the vizier had 
imprisoned, and, after removing him to a distance, murdered 
him. But a chamberlain who was travelling with him 
found out the truth of the matter, and talked about it. 
This alarmed the vizier, and he bought the man’s silence. 
But it was reported as evidence of Baha ad-Daula’s regard 
and concern for Ibn Ishaq that, on a subsequent occasion, 
he warned a personal attendant of his to be on his guard 
against falling a victim to the machinations of the vizier. 

The concluding folios of the MS. (118-119) are occupied 
with the story of the vizier’s arrest in the beginning of 


Elias of Xasibin (B.M. Add. 7,197), his attack on Shihadhdhib ad-Daula is 
given under >593 a.h. (In the Smac test of the passage he is called a Cushite 
or Ethiopian, for nhicli the Arabic equiv.alent of az-Zanji is given by Bathgen 
in his translation, loc. fit.) Dhahabi, in the Tarikh al- Islam (B.M. Or. 48, 
2494, under 397 A.H.), notices his death, calling him Abu’l-Ghanaim, and says 
that people ttsed to tell him he would be a king, and laughingly tisk liim lot- 
future employment and favours ; that he did eventually rule at Sirat and 
al-Basra ; that he attacked .\hvvaz and drove away Baha ad-Daula (the event 
referred to in the text) ; then conquered al-BatIha, when Muhadhdhib ad-Daula 
went off to Baghdad, and lost his baggage on the road, so that he was forced to 
ride on a cow ; that later, unable to withstand the vizier Abu Ghiilib, he sought 
help from Hassan al-Khafaji ; then fled to Badr b. Hasanwaih, and was Anally 
put to death at Wasit, alter being captured, according to Ibn al-Athir, by 
Muhammad b. ‘Annaz. 

> ‘As-SiraA Dhu al-Sa‘adataiu ’ {Dhahabi, B.M. Or. 49, 774). In 402 he 
was operating with the Ehafaja tribe against the Oqailids, and his allies laid 
a plot against him, which he discovered and punished by slaughtering many of 
them (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 165, 166). In 409 he succeeded Ibn Fasanjis as vizier of 
Sultan ad-Daula (ib., 219, 220), and in 412 he was murdered by the DaUamite 
troops at Ahwaz, when serving as vizier to Musharrif ad-Daula, who in 411 had 
taken ‘Iraq from his brother Sultan ad-Daula. The latter had, in violation of 
his promise, employed Ibn Sahlan as his v-izier, and no doubt Abu Ghalib had 
taken the side of Musharrif ad-Daula (ib., 224 and 2-28). This is the Abu 
Ghalib w'hom de Slane distinguishes from the vizier Falchr al-Mulk in his English 
version of Ibn Khallikan (i, 4->5, n. 7)- 
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the year 393, and how he was succeeded by Abii’l-Fadl 
Muhammad b. al-Qasim b. Sudraandh. The latter had come 
to ‘Iraq, in the capaeit}' of secretary, with the vizier Abu 
Mansur b. Salihan ^ during the reign of Sharaf ad-Daula. 
He was next appointed Nazir of certain districts of Ahwaz, 
and eventually was named ‘Arid of the Dailamites It is 
under this title that he is mentioned as employed by 
al-Muwafiaq in the murder of the Dailamites of Ibn 
Bal^tiyar’s faction at Jlraft (fol. 17) ; as one of the persons 
sent to rebuke Bulfadl b. Buwaih (fol. 27) ; as present at 
the Government office on the last appearance there of 
al-Muwaffaq (fol. 846) ; as sent by the vizier Abu Ghalib to 
enquire into the dealings of TJstadh Hurmuz with the fiefs 


in Kirraan after the retreat of Tahir b. Khalaf (fol. 48) ; 
and as in command of the troops sent by Baha ad-Daula 
against ad-Diwani (fol. 92a). We are now told (fol. 119) 
that he was promoted under al-Muwaffaq, and that “ after 
his death he proceeded to Kirman, as already stated.” (This 
is presumably the mission referred to above, fol. 48, death 
being written in error for the fall of al-Muwaffaq, as his 
death occurred only in the following vear, 394.) The 
success of Ibn Sudmandh on this mission made a favourable 
impression on Bahii jid-Daula. This roused the resentment 
of the vizier Abu Ghalib, who had him arrested and disgraced. 

tT communicate through an intermediary 

with Baha ad-Daula, and he, recollecting the vizier’s dealings 
with the estate of al-Farrukhan, gave Ibn Sudmandh 
permission to arrest him and to take his place as Nazir of 
Ba^ ad. Ihn Sudmandh accordingly went to the vizier’s 
residence on the day fixed for his arrest, and after attending 
IS presence eft and waited outside, where he bad men 
ported .. e»d.„ert a, „„„ 

f H FmespioportfoDod 

tl.eir me,,,, wore „„ o«cii one of them, the eieler being 
reqntred to pny within . fi„d petted 100,000 dinar, of 


' He was appointed vizier bv Sh-tfif ij n t - 
Biilut ad-Daul.t i„ i;;.,, 3so confinned in office by 

in 383 (Ibn al-Athir, ix. 2s, 
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Qasan, which amounted, we are informed, to four million 
dirhams of the then currency. Moreover, he was subjected 
to some violence and pressure, besides .... [At this 
point the MS. abruptly breaks off.] 

Of Ihn Siidmandh’s subsequent career I can find no 
information, and how long Abu (^alib remained in disgrace 
is uncertain. But at some date prior to 397 he was 
reappointed vizier and given the title of Fakhr al-Mulk, 
for in that year he defeated Ihn Wasil, who had seized 
al-Batiha (Ihn al-A^Ir, ix, 138) ; in 400 he defeated Hiliil, 
the revolted son of Badr b. Hasanwaih, and made him 
surrender the fortress of Dazhaz and its treasures, as 
alread)’' stated (and we are told in the Mirat az - Zaman, 
loc. cit., that on this occasion he retained for himself a sum 
of above three million dinars, which on his death the vizier 
ar-Ru^khajl succeeded in recovering from the persons with 
whom it had been deposited) ; later, he was engaged in 
warfare with the Khafaja tribe, in consequence of their 
attacks on pilgrims ; and in 405 he was forced to recognize 
the growing power of ‘Ali b. Mazyad by granting him the 
territories of the Bani Dubays, whom ‘Ali had defeated,, 
and whom the vizier had encouraged in their resistance to 
him (ib., pp. 165 -175). The last five years of his life he 
passed as Governor of ‘Iraq in succession to ‘Amid al-Juyush, 
who had died in 401 a.h. 

Fakhr al-Midk was put to death by Sulpan ad - Daula, 
the son and successor of Baha ad-Daula, in 407 a.h. The 
story told by Ihn i^allikan, of his attributing his fall to 
a woman having imprecated the vengeance of Allah on him 
for his refusal to redress an outrage committed by one of 
his favourites, occurs also in Ihn al-A^ir (ix, 182), where the 
name of the favourite is stated to he ‘Alamkar. It is 
noticeable that the name of the man mentioned in this 
narrative (fob 94rt) as employed by the vizier to test the real 
sentiments of al-Muwaflaq towards him is AbuT -Hasan 
‘Alamkar, who is called the chief Ustadh. 

Dhahabi is loud in praise of the vizier’s good qualities, 
and says he was put to death unjustly. The rule of his 
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predecessor in ‘Iraq, ‘Amid al-Juyush, was praised by all, 
and, amongst others, by ‘TJtbi (p. 303), and he goes on to 
say that his successor, “the vizier of viziers,” surpassed him 
in general well-doing. This narrative brings into relief 
ether and different characteristics. He is depicted as 
jealous, grasping, and cruel. But it may be that our 
historian is also the warrant for his virtues. I^ahabi says 
that Hilal’s Kitab al-Wuzara contained an exhaustive and 
prolix account of the vizier, and Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi (op. cit., 
fol. 203i), after describing his generosity to his followers 
and his public improvements, including a hospital, quotes 
Ibn as-Sabi for the statement that a bequest of his was 
found giving one-third of his property in alms among the 
descendants of Abu Talib and of al-‘Abbas, with the poor 
in general, and specifying their names and families, and 
the place where the property, which was of great value, 
was to be found. Indeed, Hilal was himself a recipient of 
his bounty. Safadi, in his notice of him (B.M. Add. 23,359, 
2256), says that Hilal s conversion to Islam led to the vizier 


depositing with him a sum of 30,000 dinars, and that he 
succeeded in retaining this sum. For, having frankly 
disclosed the truth to the vizier ar-Rukhkhaji his official 
superior, he was told to keep the money for his support. 

[Mu ayyad al-Mulk Abu ‘Ali al-Husain b. al-Hasan ar- 
Ru^^aji was Wakil to the vizier at the time of his death, 
and it was by him that his property, which amounted to 
1,200,000 dinars, and also the sums deposited with various 
persons, were traced and got in. Ibn al-Athir mentions 


him first m 409, i.e.^two years after the vizier’s death, as 
m the service of Sultan ad-Daula (ix, 216, 217) ; and again 
in 413, as vizier of Musharrif ad-Daula, and as helping to 
effect a compromise of the two brothers’ claims. He adds 
that on the fall of Fakhr al-Mulk he had been induced by 
Musjiamf ad-Daula (not Sultan ad-Daula as one would 

(i^-. 230, 231). 

In 414 e was dismissed, and was succeeded by al-Maghribi, 

" R i. 450). Later, 

ar-Ru^^aji was in the service of Jalal ad-Daula (ib., 235 
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and 286), and in 431 lie died, having exercised great 
influence during the period of his retirement (ib., 317.)] 

VIII. 

The remainder of the MS. consists of shorter episodes, 
some of which are of interest. 

On fols. 7-11 is set out a letter from Mahmud of Ghaznah 
to the Caliph al-Qadir hillah in 389, telling how he had 
defeated the Samanid sovereign and conquered Khurasan, 
and had caused the Caliph’s name to be inserted in the 
public prayer, that of his predecessor, al-Tai‘, not having 
yet been discontinued. The style of the letter is very similar 
to that of the Kitab Yamini ; perhaps it also was composed 
by ‘Utbi. 

Each of the three following years is prefaced with a notice 
of the day on which it began, according to both the Alexandrian 
Era and that of Yezdegird, i.e. the Persian Era. Many of the 
current events are dated according to the Persian reckoning, 
for which see al-Biruni, Sachau’s translation, p. 218. 

The chronicle of isolated events includes deaths, some of 
persons who can be Identified, murders, and accidents, the 
coming and going of prominent persons, ^ natural phenomena 
such as comets, excessive cold, and an inundation, and 
appointments to office, in many instances to that of ‘ ‘Adi,’ 
which is expressed by saying that the Qadi accepts the 
appointee’s ‘ Shahadah.’ - Ibn al-A^Ir (ix, 115) tells a story 


* Amongst others that of the Chief Ahu’l-Hasan ‘Ahd al-Jabhar 

h. Ahmad and Abu’l-Husain ‘AH b. Ilikal, who passed through Baghdad in 
389 A.H. on their way to perform the pilgrimage, who were received with much 
state by the principal officials (fol. 4il. The former was a native of Hama^an 
and Chief Qadi of ar-Rayy. He owed his advancement to the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad, 
and, like his patron, held Mu‘tazilah doctrines. Kevertheless, on the Sahib’s 
death, he doubted whether he had found mercy, as he had given no sign of 
repentance. This was held to be odious conduct, having regard to his obligations 
to the deceased; and it led to his being arrested and dismissed by Fakhr ad-Daula, 
and fined three million dirhams. He died in 414 or 415 (Safadi, B.M. Add. 
23,358, 1785). The latter is possibly the same person as the Khwaja Husain 
‘ Ali llika’Il, who is mentioned in the Chahar Maqala as the bearer of a letter 
from Mahmud of Ghaznah to Ma’mun Khwarizmshah (see E. G. Browne’s 
translation, London, 1900, p. 119). 

* As to the nature of this office and its duties, see Ibn lOialdun, Proleg. Ixxiv, 
and Dozy, Supp., sub voc. ‘adl. See also “The Letters of Abu-l-‘Ala,’’ by 
D. S. Margoliouth, Oxford, 1898, p. 100. 
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showing how ‘Adud ad-Daula protected the independence 
of the Qadis in making the appointments. Dhahahi (Or. 
48, 19fif) relates how in 382 a.h. al-Mu‘allim, the favourite 
of Baha ad-Daula, took steps to reduce the number of 
‘TJdul, which had risen to 303, by dismissing all those 
whose appointments were subsequent to the death, in 
381, of the Qadi ‘Ubaid Allah h. Ma'ruf, who had been 
in office since 368. And it is shown by the “ Qanun 
A‘mal ash-^uhud ” (Tunis, 1292 a.h.) that in Tunis at that 


date the number of these officials was subject to limitation, 
and, moreover, that the ofiices of ^ahid and ‘Adi were not 
identical, the latter being apparently of the mercantile class, 
as they are spoken of as generally having a shop — 

Acts of violence are frequent. Several have been inci- 
dentally mentioned. One, with which the narrative opens, 
was the arbitrary arrest and dismissal of a Naqib Abu al- 
Qiisim ^al- Husain h. Mimraa by Abu ^uja‘ BakrSn b. 
Bulfawaris, the Aazir of Baghdad and a relative of Baha 
ad-Daula.^ It led to Bakran being replaced by his brother 
Abu Harh ^Trzil (fols. 1, 2). Another is the burning 
of a Christian church by the populace in 392 (fol. 78b), 
mentioned also by Dhahabi (Or. 48, 21i). 

In the year 389 the inhabitants of the quarters of the 
‘Attabiyyin and of the Syrian Gate, enraged at an attempt to 
impo^_a tax on sdk and cotton goods, attacked and burnt 
t e ^ ar a umu i, where the accounts of the various 
o, goverameDt office, „re kept. The matter was 
compromised b, the taa being levied on silk only (fol 3). 
[For an aocoan. of the •Attiibi silk, and the derivation 

ir Tr i ■‘“ting the 

AbW Caliphate” by G. le Strange (J.E.A.S., 1899, 

L at BajhdTn 

g had provoked resistance, and had been 


^ His xnatemal uncle accordiiKF fn v- m 

Jalal ad-Daula according to Ibu al STh' r to 1**® 

recorded at fol. 60i. " al-AtJur (ix, 119 ). Hig 39 I 

2 The welcome appearance of m » 
enables me to add the reference thereto' p. 'fork, Oxford, 1900, 
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abandoned (see Dbababi, Or. 48, 15S, and Sibt Ibn ai-Jauzi, 
op. cit., 1826).] 

Under the bead of disorder may fairly be included tbe 
celebration of tbe Sbi‘a festival of al-(lbadir. Hilal says tbat 
it was celebrated by that sect in the quarters of al-Karkb 
and Bab at - Taq by street decoration and illuminations 
and by the sacrifice of a camel ; tbat the Sunnites, wishing 
to have a counter celebration in their part of the town, 
pretended that the eighth day after was the anniversary 
of the day when the Prophet and Abu Bakr entered the 
cave, and proceeded to celebrate this event in a similar 
fashion ; and that they likewise fixed the eighth day after 
the festival of ‘Ashura as the anniversary of the murder 
of Mus'ab b. az-Zubair, visiting his tomb at Maskin ^ just 
as the other sect visited the tomb of al-Husain at al-Hair 
(fol. 6).- The festival of al-Ghadir originated in a tradition 
that at a spot called the Ghadir, or Pond, of Kh umm, on 
the way between Mecca and Medina, the Prophet had 
declared ‘Ali to be his successor (see al-Biruni, p. 333 ; 
de Sacy, Chrest. Ar., 2nd ed., 193 ; and Ibn J^allikan, 
SI. Eng., iii, 383). Its celebration at Baghdad was 
introduced compulsorily by Mu‘izz ad-Daula in 352, the 
shops being closed and the streets perambulated by women 
with their hair unloosed, faces blackened, and other signs of 
lamentation for the fate of Husain (see Dhahabi, Or. 48, 3«, 
on the authority of ]^abit b. Sinan, and see also Ibn al-A^Ir, 
viii, 407). 

The Sunnite festival is described by Dhahabi (Or. 49, 15a) 
as mere nonsense, and Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi (op. cit., 1916) adds 
that the incident of the Cave occurred, as was well known, 
in Safar,® and not in Dhu-l-Hijjah, but that the whole thing 
was a mere excuse for disorder and plunder. Both these 
historians emphasize this aspect of the festival, and the rival 
celebrations were frequently prohibited, e.g., by the above- 

* On the Dujail river near Awana. Mus'ab was killed there in 72 a.h.. 
in a battle against ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwaa (Yaqut, iv, 529). 

‘ See Yaqut, ii, 188-9, and al-Biruni, p. 326. 

See al-Biruni, p. 329. 


J.K.A.S. 1901. 


51 
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mentioned Mu'allim, the favourite of Baha ad-Daula, in 
382 (DhababT, Or. 48, 19rt), and by ‘Amid al-Juyiisb in 393 
(fob 118 of tbe MS.). On rare occasions it passed off 
peaceably, as in 402 (DhababT, Or. 49, 2b), and in 442, when 
tbe two factions joined their forces to oppose an active head 
of the police (Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi, op. cit., 2356), but tbe next 
anniversary was again disorderly (ib., 2366). 

The institution of tbe festival of al-Gbadir was an indication 
of the Shi'a tenets of the Buwaihid princes, of which a strong 
instance is given by Ibn al-Athir (viii, 403).* The Dailamites, 
in general, adhered to that sect, whereas the Turks were 
then, as always, strong Sunnites. It is noticeable that on 
the celebration of the festival in 402 a.h. (DhahabI, loc. cit.) 
it was they who provided this sect with ornaments for their 
decorations. 

Hilal’s account of the festival is copied almost verbatim 
by Dh ahabi (Or. 48, 21«), and is also told in different 
language by Ibn al-Athlr (ix, 110). 

The soldiers, too, are frequently mutinous. In 390 they 
refused to march to Fars until they received their arrears 
of pay and allowances. Tbe vizier Sabur compromised the 
matter by agreeing to pay up the arrears to those who set 
out, and to consider the claims of those who remained 
(fob 386). But the matter was not settled. Sabiirfs 
proposal was to pay one-third of the amount at starting, 
one-third at Ahwaz, and the remainder on arriving at 
^Traz, and that payment to the others should be deferred. 
Thereupon the Turkish soldiers attacked his house, and he 
fled. Collision followed with the populace. The Alide party 
repulsed the Turks, pelting them with bricks from the 
roofs. Next day the Turks, who were joined by the 
Sunnite party, attacked the Alide quarters of Baghdad, 
and a body of Dailamites were sent to hold the bridge. 
Some leading Ahdes then opened negotiations, and, dis- 
claiming all responsibility for the vizier’s action, induced 


the Chasids aUo^ether” deposing 

Fatimide Caliph or some otheTdescendaat S “f substituting the 

of Ilia advisers (Ibn al-Afhir, viii, 339) dissuaded by one 
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the troops to refrain from outrages. The Turks, however, 
insisted on the money in hand being paid over, and the 
Dailamites required a share also. In the end no troops 
started at all (fol. 52). Again, an energetic head of the 
police having been appointed, and proving successful in 
checking disorder, the Turks forced him to resign (fol. 53). 

On one occasion, too, the Dailamite troops mobbed the 
house of the vizier Sabur, from discontent at the debased 
state of the currency, “ for transactions at the time took 
place in silver” (fol. 37i). This must have resulted from 
the appreciation of gold,^ and, if I rightly understand 
another passage in the MS. (at fol. 31«), the appreciation 
was enormous The passage in question relates to the 
oppressive and vexatious acts of an agent of the Oqailid 
chief Qurad b. al-Ladid at Badiiraya, which, we are told, 
bore hardly on the owners of estates and on the cultivators 
of the soil, and one of such acts was that ‘‘payments in 
respect of safe conduct and protection (i.e. from Arab 
attacks), which used to be made in silver — the value of 
which as compared with the gold dinar was as 150 to 1 — 
he reckoned (for the purpose of payment) in gold, at 
the current rate of exchange, namely, 20 dirhams to the 
dinar of the old issue, the result being to augment the tax 
and make it more burdensome.” The text is as follows : — 

jlj j i__tc.LiAs 


The only other indication of the relative value of the 
precious metals is at the close of the MS., fol. 1196, where 
100,000 Qasaniyyah dinars exacted from the vizier Abu 
Ghalib are said to be equivalent to 4,000,000 dirhams. 


^ The fluctuations in the relative values of the dirham and the dinar are 
mentioned by v. Kremer (op. cit., pp. 7, 8), and he concludes that the tendency 
during this century was towards stability. 
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i.e. at the rate of 40 to 1 — a less astoundinsr figure than 
the foregoing, although greatly in excess of what we are 
told, on fol. 103a, was the rate fixed hy ‘Amid al-Juyush 
in the previous year, 392, for the coinage he then struck, 
viz. 25 dirhams to the ‘ Saji ’ dinar. 

In 389, dirhams were struck which are called ‘Fathiyyah’ 
(fol. 5«), and in 392 the Karah of coarse grain is said to 
cost three ‘ Muti'iyah ’ dinars, rising later to five dinars 
(fol. 79«). These three terms do not appear in Sauvaire’s 
list of Arabic numismatic terms (see Journ. Asiat.. ser. vii, 
vols. XV, xviii, and xix). The term ‘ Qasaniyyah ’ is 
mentioned (ho. 106, vol. xviii, p. 509) as occurring in Ibn 
al-Athir (ix, 246 and 308). 


Two instances occur in the narrative of great individual 
wealth.^ One of these, the estate of al - Farrukhan, which 
the vizier Ahu Ohalib went to Siraf to collect (fols. 75-78), 
has been already mentioned. The other is the estate of 
an Alide, Ahu-l- Hasan Muhammad b. ‘Omar h. Yahya, who 
died in 390 (fols. 12, 13). Safadi, who notices his death 
(Or. 5,320 2i), makes him seventh in descent from Zavd 
the son of ‘All Zayn al-‘AbidTn, and says that he was the 
head of the descendants of ‘Ali, and that he was fined 
a million dinars in gold by ‘Adud ad-Daula,^ and imprisoned, 
until released by Sharaf ad - Daula. This fine is also 
mentioned by Dhahabi (Or. 48, 219a), and by Sibt Ibn 
al- Jauzi (op. cit 184h)_for he is doubtless the person 'there 
referred to under the name of Muhammad b Mansur b. 

sum by 

a a a - au a. He puts his yearly revenue from land at 


‘ T1i€S 6 fiues — ^ ' — wpi* f 

Instances are g-iven by v) Ki-emer on throughout the century, 

origin and motive, and whilst P- I"® discusses their 

indefensible and dangerous, considers that^a on principle, 

a whole, and that in the absence of mr s c.” to the community as 

way of meeting a deficit. Re observe t)? credit, it was the readiest 

without a word of disapprovil v- ,3' "i^ntioned hy the historians 

narrative (fol. 98) Hilai mention’s amoL observed that in this very 

Baghdad to rejoice at the appofntmenf inhabitants of 

a letter he had written to the^^cinal Lf .»1-Juyush as their governor, 

done with such fines. And I We mel ® promised to have 

have reframed from exacting these fineT;!' ‘7 “ "‘fior historians where to 
whose rule is eulogized a- beneficent * recorded of a .sovereign or governor 
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one and a half million dirhams, which increased largely 
under f^araf ad-Daula, who, again, as he says, exacted from 
him a sum of a million dinars. This, however, does not 
accord with Safadi’s notice. 

He relates that an official, Abu al-Hasan ‘Ali b. Tahir, 
reported to Sharaf ad-Daula that the Alide possessed in 
the year 398 — probably an error for 388 — as much as 
800,000 jaribs of cultivated land (some 265,000 acres), and 
that his estates brought him a revenue of a million dinars. 
The Alide heard of this, and thereupon went to ^araf 
ad-Daula, and after protesting his gratitude for his release 
from prison, and for the restoration of his property, said 
that his wish was to make over a moiety of it to Sharaf 
ad-Daula’s son. But the monarch told him that were his 
wealth twice what had been reported it was the gift of 
Allah, and that he should keep it all ; his son did not 
need it. Safadi adds that Ibn Tahir fled to Egypt, and 
did not return till the Alide was dead. And this explains 
the statement about him in the MS. (fol. 615), where he is 
said to have returned to Baghdad in 391 after his flight 
to Egypt by reason of Muhammad b. ‘Omar. On his return 
he was suspected of having come for some mischievous 
purpose on the part of the Fatimide Caliph against the 
Abbasside dynasty, and shortly after was set on in his 
house and murdered. 

Hilal gives details of the proceedings for ascertaining 
the Alide’s estate, and how the amount due therefrom to 
the public treasury was fixed at 50,000 dinars ; that this 
arrangement affected only the property in Fars, but that 
as regards the landed estates, it was settled that one-half 
should go to the royal domain and one-half to the heirs ; 
and that in the result the share of the sovereign, by being 
made to include the best of the land, amounted, in fact, 
to two-thirds of the whole. 

Lastly, a curious story is told by Hilal, on the authority 
of a leading merchant of Bukhara, about the conquest of 
the place by the Il-Khanian Turks and the expulsion of 
the Samanid ruler, news of which had reached Baghdad in 
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the year 390. His story was that, when the Il-Khanian 
troops arrived, the Samanid ^^atibs ascended the pulpits 
of the mosques, and after reminding the people of the 
benevolent rule of the Samanids, exhorted them to fight 
on their behalf and to entreat Allah to aid their efforts. 
The population of BulAara and Transoxiana were, as he 
says, mostly fighting men. On hearing this appeal the 
people applied to their Faqihs for a Fetwa as to whether 
they ought to fight. The answer was that they ought not 
to do so. Had the contest been a religious one, to fight 
would have been their dut}', hut in a merely temporal 
dispute it was not lawful for a Moslem to risk his life. 


And inasmuch as the Il-Khanian customs and religious 
tenets were unimpeachable, they had better abstain from 
strife. This contributed greatly to the Il-Khanians’ success 
and to the fall of the Samanid dynasty. 1 he former entered 
Bu^ara and ruled mildly and well. 


[This passage has been published by Baron v. Rosen 
under the title of “ Die Erzahlung des Hilal as-SabI von der 
Einnahme Bukhara’s durch Bughra Khan” in the ZapkM, 
Imp. Russ. Archeolog. Soc., vol. ii, 3 and 4, pp. 272-275 
(B.M. Ac. 5,584). He observes that the merchant’s memory 
was at fault in making Bukhara fall, not before Ilak Khan, 
but before BughrS Khan, who according to the other 
authorities, had been dead some years. He adds that 
a complete copy of Hildl’s history is greatly to be desired.] 
Such IS Hilal’s narrative of these years of Baba ad-Daula’s 
rule. It 18 a narrative only, for the historian as a rule 
refrains from personal appreciation of his characters, and 
from drawing any general conclusions from the events he 
narrates Ihe story is that of a decaying power. The 
Buwaihid dynasty had run the brief course, so frequent in 
the Eas , from the hardy and successful adventurer to his 
degenerate descendants. Of the three founders of the 
family two at least, ‘ImaM ad-Daula and Eukn ad-Daula, 
were ^t-ng rulers. There is something of dignity in 
the story that the younger brother, Mu‘izz ad-Daula, 
when already an independent ruler, remained standing in 
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tlie presence of In’s elder, ‘Imad ad-Daula, even 'wlien told 
to be seated (Ibn al-A^ir, viii, 353) ; and, wbat is rarer 
in Oriental bistory, something of pathos in the lament of 
Kukn ad-Daula towards the close of his career, after the 
attempt of his son ‘Adud ad-Daula to dispossess his cousin, 
the son of Mu'izz ad-Daula, of his dominions, that he saw 
Mu'izz ad-Daula nightly in his dreams reproaching him 
for failing to protect his orphan son ; for, adds the historian, 
Rukn ad-Daula had been deeply attached to Mu'izz ad-Daula 
and had stood to him in place of a father (ib., 481). In 
character Mu'izz ad-Daula was far inferior to his brothers. 
In his youth he gave proof of personal valour (ib., 205), 
but he was capable, too, of acts of gross treachery and 
ingratitude (ib., 242-3). His son and successor at Baghdad, 
‘Izz ad-Daula Bahtiyar, was a wholly incompetent ruler, 
and when death had deprived him of the protection of his 
uncle Rukn ad-Daula he succumbed at once to the renewed 
attack of ‘Adud ad-Daula. With him the power of the 
Buwaihid dynasty reached its zenith.^ At his death dis- 
sensions broke out between his sons, of whom Baha ad- 
Daula was the survivor, and the few personal acts recorded 
of him in this narrative evince no qualities calculated to 
arrest the decay of the dynasty.- His death, again, was 
followed by internecine warfare between his sons, and in 
447 the dynasty fell before Tughril Beg the Saljuq. 

[In Note 1 on page 518 ‘Ramm’ should be read ‘ Zumm,’ 
being the Kurdish word ; see de Goeje, Bibl. Geogr. 
Arab., pt. vi, p. 33, n. 1, correcting the text of Istakhri and 
of Muqaddisi, and the Gloss. Geogr., sub ‘ Ramm.’ — And in 
Note 1 on page 526, should in both places be read 

1 The Court of ‘Adud ad-Daula was the resort of the leading men of letters of 
the age. For an account of his buildings and improvements at Baghdad, see 
“ Baghdad during the Ahbasid Caliphate,” pp. 234 et seq. and 319. 

* Baha ad-Daula, like other members of the Buwaihid dynasty, bore a Dailamite 
name — Khashad. It does not appear in this MS., but is disclosed by a MS. 
of the history of Mayyafariqin by Ibn al-Azraq al-Eariqi, to which I have had 
access. This historian, who was writing in 572 a.h., should be added to the 
list of those who have quoted Hilal’s history. He does so with reference to 
the accession of the Caliph al-Qadir billah in 381 a.h. 
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Art. XXVIII . — Note on the peineipal Rajmthanl Dialects. 

By Gr. A. Grierson, C.I.E , I.C.S. 

There are many closely related dialects spoken in Bajputana. 
Xo less than fifteen variations of the local speech have been 
counted in the Jaipur State alone. Omitting minor local 
variations, I have a list of sixteen real dialects spoken over 
the area in which Eajasthani is a vernacular. An examina- 
tion of them shows that they fall into four main groups, 
which may be called Mewati, MalwT, Jaipuri, and Marwarl. 
These may be considered as the four main dialects of the 
Rajasthani language. I propose in this note to show the 
principal grammatical forms of these four, and to show their 
connection with the border languages. Western Hindi and 
Gujarati. It may be taken as a general statement that 
Rajasthani is a language intermediate between these two, 
and partaking of the characteristics of both. On the whole 
it is nearer Gujarati than Western Hindi. 

Rajasthani is bounded on the north by the Braj, and 
on the east by the Bundeli, dialect of Western Hindi. On 
the south it comes generally into contact with Marathi, but 
has little in common with that language. On the west it 
shades off from Marwari into Gujarati, except in the 
north-west, where it merges through the desert dialects into 
Sindhi. I shall not touch on this last relationship in the 
present paper. 

Mewati is spoken in north Rajputaua, in the Alwar State, 
and in the south-east Panjab and neighbouring parts of the 
Xorth- Western Provinces. The Ahlrwati, spoken in the 
country round Delhi, is probably a form of it, but I have 
not yet established this to my satisfaction. Malwi is spoken 
in the Malwa country, round Indor, over a wide tract. To 
the east it extends as far as BhopSl, where it meets Bundeli, 
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and to the west it is stopped by the Bhll dialects spoken in 
the hills south of Udaipur. It also occupies the north- 
western districts of the Central Provinces. A peculiar form 
of it, called Kangri, is spoken by Eajputs. Jaipurl may be 
taken as representing the dialects of Eastern Rajputana, 
as far east as Gwalior, in which State BundelT is the 
principal form of speech. Marwarl may be considered as 
typical of the language of AVestern Rajputana, including 
the great States of Marwar and Udaipur or Mewar. In 
the east of the latter State, however, the dialect is nearer 
Jaipur!. 

The pronunciation of the Rajasthani dialects is well 
marked, especially towards the west. As in Gujarati, there 
is a strong tendency ta cerehralize the letter n when it is 
medial or final, an archaic survival from Prakrit. The 
broad sound of d, as in the word ‘ all,’ is frequent, especially 
when the vowel is nasalized at the end of a word. There 
is a cockney tendency to drop the letter h, and, as is also 
the case in other parts of India, c and ch are commonly 
sounded as if they were s. In a portion of the Malwa 
country, known as the Sundwar, an s is regularly pronounced 
as h, so that its inhabitants call their home ‘ Hundwiir.’ 

I now propose to run quickly through the principal 
grammatical forms of the four dialects, and shall give for 
the sake of comparison, on the one hand, the corresponding 
forms in Braj and Bundell, and, on the other hand, those in 
Gujarati. I assume that the reader is familiar with Hindi. 
The mark ' over a vowel indicates nasalization. 
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J.K.A.S, 1901 


52 


and Bundell. The forms commencing with r are typical of Eajasthani. The dative postpositions 
commencing with n are typical of Rajasthani and Gujarati. So is the e or ai of the Agent. 
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(i) Strong feminine tadbliava noun. qIiwI, ‘a mare. 
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Weak masculine tadbliava noun. Qhar, ‘a house.’ 
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In the above we again note the typical Rajasthani and Gujarati oblique form in d, instead of c. 
In Rajasthani the plural of the d is a. It will also he noted that Malwi, Jaipur!, and Miirwarl have 
a special form for the Agent case, instead of using the oblique form with the postposition ue or i(s 
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PRONOUNS. 
Personal Pronouns. 
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Second Person. 
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tumni) 



In these two pronouns the distinguishing points of Rajasthani leap to the eye. The declensional 
base of the singular in Brai and Bundeli is mo-, miij, or me- ; to-, tuj, or ie-. In Rajasthan! it is ma- or 
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li. Demonstrative Pronouns. 
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Jaipur! chii. The conjugational forms are the same as those wliich occur in all other Iiido-Aryan 
languages. The only peculiarities which need be noted in Rajasthani are that, in the present, the 
first person plural ends in a, and that, as usual, the plural of the past tense ends, as in the case 
of adjectives, in a. 



Rajnsthani. 
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may note that, as in the verb substantive and in the simple future, the first person plural ends in a, and 
that, except in Mewatl, which in this particular agrees with its neighbour Braj, the third person plural 
is not nasalized. 
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(A) Imperative. This tense is practically the same in all Indo- Aryan languages. 
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calissami or calihdmi-, thus, caV^syu or canli. The Periphrastic Future is formed by sufBxing an 
adjective, probably a participle, to the Present Subjunctive, as in the Hindi ca/u-gd, which probably 
means ‘ I am gone (gd) that I may go (calu).’ Some dialects use one form and some another, and 
some both. 
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Periphrastic Future. 
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tense of the verb substantive with the present participle. Thus, cah'ta hit, ‘I am going.’ In 
Eajasthiini, instead of the present participle being used, the simpio present is conjugated together 
with the verb substantive. The same idiom is used in "tJujariitl. Thus, to take Jaipur! as an 
example, we have — 
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Singular. Plural. 

1. mai calu chu, ‘ I am going.’ inM cola cha, ‘^e are going.’ 

2. ta calai chai, ‘thou wast going.’ the ealo did, ‘you are going.’ 

3. wo calai chai, ‘he was going.’ icai calai ehai, ‘they are going.’ 

The following are the forms which this tense takes in the 
various languages in the first person singular. In Braj and 
Bundell onh’ the masculine forms are shown. 


Braj 

... caMit haTe. 

Bundeli . . . 

... calat ho or ealat ho. 

Mewiitl ... 

... call! hu. 

il ulwi 

. . . caltt hu. 

Jaipur! ... 

... call chu. 

Marwari ... 

... calu hu. 

Gujarati ... 

... caltt chu. 


(e) Participles and Infinitives. The following are the 
most usual forms in these languages : — 



Present 

Past 



Participle. 

Participle. 

Infinitives. 

Braj 

calatu 

calyau 

caPnaTt, caliicau. 

Bundeli 

... calat 

ealo 

calan, caPlo. 

Mewatl 

. . . calato 

calyo 

calanu, calabo. 

Malwi 

... caMo 

calyo 

calan5. 

Jaipur! 

. . . calatb 

calyo 

caUnu, calabo. 

Marwarl 

. . . calato 

caly5 

calano, calanu, calabo. 

Gujarati 

calHo 

calyo 

cCtPvu. 


The differences are slight, but it will be seen that when 
they exist the EajasthanI dialects agree among themselves, 
and with Gujarati, but differ from Braj and Bundell. 

It will be seen from the above that the Rajasthani dialects 
form a group among themselves, differentiated from W estem 
Hindi on the one hand and from Gujarati on the other hand. 
They are entitled to the dignity of being classed as together 
forming a separate, independent language. They differ much 
more widely from Western Hindi than does, for instance, 
Panjabi. Under any circumstances they cannot be classed 
as dialects of Western Hindi. If they are to be considered 
as dialects at all, then they are dialects of Gujarati. 
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In the inflexion of nouns they agree with Gujarati and 
difier from Western Hindi. The postpositions they use in 
the declension of nouns are either peculiar to them, or else 
agree more often with Gujarati than with Western Hindi. 

In the formation of the two personal pronouns they have 
taken an entirely independent course, and in the few cases 
in which the inflexions of these agree with the inflexions in 
another language it is again Gujarati in which we must look 
for the points of agreement. The forms of the demonstrative 
and other pronouns occupy a position intermediate between 
Gujarati and Western Hindi. 

The conjugation of the verb differs but slightly in all 
these languages, but even in this Riijasthanl has struck 
out a path for itself in the formation of the first and third 
persons plural. In one important point, the formation of 
the present definite, it agrees with Gujarati in adopting 
a principle which is altogether foreign to the genius of 
Western Hindi. 

Taking the dialects separately, Mewatl is the one which 
most nearly resembles Western Hindi. Here and there we 
find in Malwl a point of agreement with Bundcll, while 
Jaipurl and Marwarl agree most closely with Gujarati. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the Indo- Aryan 
dialects^ of the Himalayas are closely connected with 
Rajasthani. The connection of the various nationalities 
is both political and linguistic. The resemblance between 
Haipah and KumaunI, on the one hand, and Edjasthdnl 
on the other, has long been recognized, but the resemblance 
TOntmues all along the Himalayas as far west, at least, as 
Chamba. Nay, even the Gujars who wander through the 
hdls beyond our north-western frontier and over the margs 
of Kashmir speak a language which in its grammatical form 
IS essentially the same as that of Jaipur. 
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Art. XXIX. — Translation of an Arabic Manuscript in the 
Hunterian Collection, Glasgoic University. By T. H. 
Weir, B.D., Assistant to the Professor of Hebrew and 
Semitic Languages in the University of Glasgow. 

[In the Hunterian MS. the following tractate is ascribed 
to Ibnu’l ‘Arahl, d. 638 a.h. = 1240 a.d. In one of the 
Berlin MSS., however, it is called Risalatu’l Balbaniyah, by 
Muhammad al Balbaul (Ahlwardt, 3,250) ; in another SuyutI 
is given as the author (Ahlwai’dt, 1,830). In the British 
Museum MSS. (Arabic Catalogue, Xo. DCCCLXXXI, ix, 
and Supplementary Catalogue, No. 245, x) the author is 
given as Auhad al Din ‘Abdallah al BalyanT, d. 686 a.h. 
These MSS. have been used in the Translation. The 
Librarian of the Royal Library, Berlin, most kindly sent 
the two mentioned above (as well as a third imperfect one) 
to the care of the Glasgow University Librarian.] 

The Kitabu’l Ajwibah — and it is also called the KitabuT 
Alif — by the learned Imam, the Strong One of the Age, 
the most Great ^aikh Muhyl al Din Abu ‘Abdallah 
Muhammadi ibn ‘All, Ibn ‘Arabl, al Tii’I, al HatimI, 
al AndalusI — may God sanctify his mighty Secret. 

The Saying of the most Great Shaitt Muhyl al Din ‘Arab! 
— niay God sanctify his mighty Secret — in Explanation 
of the saying of him (upon whom be peace) : “ Whoso 
knoweth himself knoweth his Lord.” 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate, 
and Him we ask for aid : Praise be to God before whose 
oneness there was not a before, unless the Before were 
He, and after whose singleness there is not an after, 
except the After be He. He is, and there is with Him 
no after nor before, nor above nor below, nor far nor near. 
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nor union nor division, nor how nor where nor when, nor 
times nor moment nor age, nor being nor place. And 
He is now as He was. He is the One without oneness, 
and the Single without singleness. He is not composed 
of name and named, for His name is He and His named 
is He. So there is no name other than He, nor named. 
And so He is the Xame and the ?samed. He is the First 
without firstness, and the Last without lastness. He is 
the Outward without outwardness, and the Inward without 
inwardness. I mean that He is the verv^ existence of the 
First and the very existence of the Last, and the very 
existence of the Outward and the very existence of the 
Inward.' So that there is no first nor last, nor outward 
nor inward, except Him, without these becoming Him or His 
becoming them.^ 

Understand, therefore, in order that thou mavest not 
fall into the error of the Hulfills » He is not in' a thing 
nor a thing in Him, whether entering in or proceeding 
forth. It is necessary that thou know Him after this 
fashion, not by knowledge (‘ilm), nor by intellect, nor by 
understanding, nor by imagination, nor by sense, nor 
by the outward eye, nor by the inward eve, nor by 
perception. There does not see Him, save Himself; nor 
perceive Him, save Himself. By Himself He sees Himself, 
and by Himself He knows Himself. None sees Him other 
than He, and none perceives Him other than He. His 
Veil' is [only a part of] His oneness; nothing veils 
Other than He. His veil is [only] the concealment of His 
^istence in His oneness, without any quality. None sees 
Him other than He —no sent prophet, nor saint made 
perfect, nor angel brought nigh-^ knows Him. His Prophet 


* The Arabic Jl , t Ml , ; ^ 

3 Wlio believe in ineamatiou.'i of God. 

* That is, phenomenal existence. 


^ Koran, iv, 170 , 
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is He, and His sending is He, and His word is He. He 
sent Himself with Himself to Himself, There was no 
mediator nor any means other than He. There is no 
difference between the Sender and the thing sent, and the 
person sent and the person to whom he is sent. The very 
existence of the prophetic message is His existence.^ There 
is no other, and there is no existence to other, than He, 
nor to its ceasing to be {/and’), nor to its name, nor to 
its named. 

And for this the Prophet (upon whom he peace) said : 
“ Whoso knoweth himself knoweth his Lord.” And he 
said (upon him be peace) : “ I know my Lord by my Lord.” 
The Prophet (upon whom he peace) points out by that, 
that thou art not thou : thou art He, without thou ; not 
He entering into thee, nor thou entering into Him, nor 
He proceeding forth from thee, nor thou proceeding forth 
from Him. And it is not meant by that, that thou art 
aught that exists or thine attributes aught that exists, but 
it is meant by it that thou never wast nor wilt be, whether 
by thyself or through Him or in Him or along with Him. 
Thou art neither ceasing to be nor still existing. Thou 
art He, without one of these limitations. Then if thou 
know thine existence thu.s, then thou knowest God ; and 
if not, then not. 

And most of ‘ those who know God ’ {at ‘urrdf) make 
a ceasing of existence and the ceasing of that ceasing 
a condition of attaining the knowledge of God, and that 
is an error and a clear oversight. For the knowledge of 
God does not presuppose the ceasing of existence nor the 
ceasing of that ceasing. For things have no existence, and 
what does not exist cannot cease to exist. For the ceasing 
to be implies the positing of existence, and that is polytheism. 
Then if thou know thyself without existence or ceasing to 
be, then thou knowest God ; and if not, then not. 

And in making the knowledge of God conditional upon 
the ceasing of existence and the ceasing of that ceasing. 
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there is involved an assertion of polytheism. For the 
Prophet (upon whom be peace) said, “Whoso knowetb 
himself,” and did not say, “Whoso maketh himself to 
cease to be.” For the affirmation of the other makes its 
extinction impossible, and [on the other hand] that of 
which the affirmation is not allowable its extinction is not 
allowable. Thine existence is nothing, and nothing cannot 
be added to something, whether it be perishing or 
unperishing, or existent or non - existent. The Prophet 
points to the fact that thou art non-existent now as thou 
wast non-existent before the Creation. For now is past 
eternity and now is future eternity, and now is past time. 
And God (whose name be exalted) is the existence of past 
eternity and the existence of future eternity and the 
existence of past time, yet without past eternity or future 
eternity or past time ever existing. For if it were not 
so He would not be bj"^ Himself without any partner, and 
it is indispensable that He should be by Himself without 
any partner. For His ‘ partner ’ would be he whose 
existence was in his own essence, not in the existence of 
God, and whoever should be in that position would not 
be dependent upon Him. Then, in that case, there would 
be a second Lord, which is absurd : God (whose name be 
exalted) can have no partner nor like nor equal. And 
whoever looks upon anything as being along with God or 
apart from God or in God, but subject to Him in respect 
of His divinity, makes this thing also a partner, [only] 
subject to God in respect of divinity. And whoever allows 
that anything exists side by side with God, whether 
self-subsisting or subsisting in Him or capable of ceasing 
to exist or of ceasing to cease to exist, he is far from 
what smells of a breath of the knowledge of the soul. 
Because, whoever allows that he is existent beside God, 
subsisting in Him, then in Him becoming extinct, and his 
extinction becoming extinct, then one extinction is linked 
to another, and that is polytheism upon polytheism. So 
he is a polytheist, not one who knows God and himself. 

Then if one say : How lies the way to the knowledge 
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of the soul and the knowledge of God (whose name be 
exalted) ? — 

Then the Answer is : The way of the knowledge of these 
two is, that thou understand that God is, and that there is 
not with Him a thing. He is now as He was. 

Then if one say; I see mj'self to be other than God and 
I do not see God to be myself, — 

Then the Answer is : The Prophet (may God bless him 
and give him peace) meant by the soul thine existence and 
thy reality, not the ' soul ’ which is named ‘ commanding,’ 
‘ upbraiding,’ and ‘ pacified ’ ; * but in the ‘ soul ’ he pointed 
to all that is heside God (whose name be exalted), as the 
Prophet (may God bless him and give him peace) said : 
■“ 0 my God, show me things as the\’' are clearly,” meaning 
by ‘things’ whatever is beside God (whose name be exalted), 
that is, “ Make me to know what is beside Thee in order 
that I may understand and know things, which they 
are — whether they are Thou or other than Thou, and 
whether they are of old, abiding, or recent and perishing.” 
Then God showed him what was heside Himself, without 
the existence of what is beside Himself. So he saw things 
as they are : I mean, he saw things to be the essence of 
God (whose name be exalted) without how or where. And 
the name ‘things’ includes the soul and other than it 
of things. For the existence of the soul and the existence 
of other things are both equal in point of being ‘things,’ 
that is, are nothing; for, in reality, the thing is God and 
God is named a thing. Then when thou knowest the 
things thou knowest the soul, and when thou knowest 
the soul thou knowest the Lord. Because he whom thou 
thinkest to be beside God. he is not beside God ; but thou 
dost not know Him, and thou seest Him and dost not 
understand that thou seest Him. And when this secret is 
revealed to thee thou understandest that thou art not what 
is beside God, and that thou art thine own end and thine 
own object in thy search after thy Lord, and that thou 

1 For ‘ soul ’ hero we would sav ■ rtesli’ ; see Air. Gibb's •• Ottoman Poetry,” 
p. 198. 
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dost not require to cease to be, and tliat thou hast continued 
and wilt continue without when and without times, as we 
mentioned above. And thou seest all thine actions to be 
His actions, and all His attributes to be thine attributes. 
Thou seest thine outward to be His outward and thine 
inward to be His inward, and thy first to be His first 
and thy last to be His last, without doubting and without 
wavering. And thou seest thine attributes to be His 
attributes and thine essence to be His essence, without thy 
becoming Him or His becoming thee, either in the greatest 
or least degree. “ Everything is perishing except His 
Face”;^ that is, there is no existent but He, nor existence 
to other than He, so that it should require to perish and 
His Face remain ; that is, there is nothing except His 
Face : “ then, whithersoever ye turn, there is the Face 
of God.” 2 

It is as if one did not know a thing and afterwards 
knows it. His existence does not cease, but his ignorance 
ceases, and his existence continues as it was, without his 
existence being exchanged for another existence, or the 
existence of the not-knowing person being compounded with 
the existence of the knowing, or intermixing, but [merely] 
a taking away of ignorance. Therefore, think not that 
thou requirest to cease to be. For if thou requiredst to 
cease to be, then thou wouldcst in that case be His veil, 
and the veil other than God (whose name be exalted) t 
which requires that another than He should have overcome 
Him in preventing His being seen ; and this is an error 
and an oversight. And we have mentioned above that 
His veil is [onlj a part of] His oneness, and His singleness 
is not other than it. And, thus it is permitted to him who 
is united to Reality to say, “I am the Truth,” and to say. 
Praise be to Me. But none attains to union except he 
see his own attributes to be the attributes of God (whose 
name be exalted;, and his own essence to be the essence 
of God (whose name be exalted), without his attributes or 
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essence entering into God or proceeding forth from Him 
at all, or ceasing from God or remaining in Him. And he 
sees himself as never having been, not as having been 
and then having ceased to be. For there is no soul save 
His soul, and there is no existence save His existence. 

And to this the Prophet (upon whom be peace) pointed 
when he said ; “ Revile not the world, for God — ^He is 
the world,” pointing to the fact that the existence of the 
world is God’s existence without partner or like or equal. 
And it is related from the Prophet (upon whom be peace) 
that he said that God (whose name be exalted) said ' : 
“ 0 my servant, I was sick and thou visitedst Me not, 
I begged of thee and thou gavest not to Me,” with other 
like expressions ; pointing to the fact that the existence 
of the beggar is His existence, and that the existence of 
the sick is His existence. And when it is allowed that 
the existence of the beggar and the existence of the sick 
are His existence, it is allowed that thy existence is His 
existence, and that the existence of all created things, both 
accidents and substances, is His existence. And when the 
secret of an atom of the atoms is clear, the secret of all 
created things, both external and internal, is clear, and thou 
dost not see in this world or the next aught beside God, 
but the existence of these two Abodes, and their name 
and their named, all of them, are He, without doubt and 
without wavering. And thou dost not see God as having 
ever created anything, but thou seest “ every day He is 
in a business,” " in the way of revealing His existence or 
concealing it, without any quality, because He is the First 
and the Last and the Outward and the Inward. He is 
outward in His oneness and inward in his singleness : 
He is the first in His essence and His immutability, and 
the last in His everlastingness. The very existence of 
the first is He, and the very existence of the last is He, 
and the very existence of the outward is He, and the very 


' To Closes. 

- Koran, Iv, 29. 
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existence of the inward is He.*^ He is His name and He 
is His named. And as His existence is ‘necessary,’ so the 
non-existence of all beside Him is necessary. For that 
which thou thinkest to he heside Him is not beside Him. 
For He will not have aught to be other than He. Nay, 
the other is He, and there is no otherness. The other is 
with His existence and in His existence, outwardly and 
inwardly. 

The person to whom this description is applicable is 
endowed with many qualities without limit or end. But 
just as he who dies the death of the body ’ loses all his 
qualities, both praiseworthy and blameworthy, so in the 
Sufi death ^ all the qualities, both blameworthy and praise- 
worthy, are cut off, and God (whose name be exalted) comes 
nUo his place in all his states. Thus, instead of his essence 
comes the essence of God (whose name be exalted), and in 
place of his attributes come the attributes of God (whose 
name be exalted). 

And so the Prophet (may God bless him and give him 
peace) said, “ Die before ye die,” that is, know yourselves 
before ye die. And he (upon whom be peace) said : “ God 
(whose name be exalted) has said : The worshipper does 
not cease to draw near to 3Ie with good works until I love 
him. Ihen, when I lore him, I am to him hearing and 
sight and tongue and hand unto ihe end,” pointing to the 
fact that he who knows himself sees his whole existence 
to he His existence, and does not see any change take place 
in his own essence or attributes, seeing that he was not the 
existence of h.s e.ssencc, but was merely ignorant of the 
knowledge of himself. For when thou ‘knowest thyself,’ 
thine egoism is taken away, and thou knowest that thou art 
not other than God For, if thou hadst had an independent 
existence, so that thou didst not require to cease to be or to 
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‘ know thyself,’ then thou wouldest be a Lord beside Him ; 
and God forbid that He should have created a Lord beside 
Himself. 

The profit of the knowledge of the soul is, that thou 
understandest and art sure that thj" existence is neither 
existent nor non-existent, and that thou ait not, wast not, 
and never wilt be. 

From this the meaning of the saying, ‘‘There is no god 
but God,” is clear, since there is no god other than He nor 
existence to other than Him, so that there is no other beside 
Him — and no god hut He. 

Then if one say : Thou makest void His sovereignty, — 

Then the Answer is : I do not make void His sovereignty. 
For He is still Ruler as well as ruled, and is still Creator 
as well as created. He is now as He was as to His creative 
power and as to His sovereignty, not requiring a creature 
nor a subject, because He is the Creator and the created, 
and the Ruler and the ruled. When He called into beino- 

O 

the things that are He was [already] endowed with all 
attributes. And He is now as He was then. In His 
oneness there is no difierence between what is recent and 
what is original. The recent is the result of His manifesting 
Himself, and the original is the result of His remaining 
within Himself. His outward is His inward, and His 
inward is His outward : His first is His last and His last 
is His first ; and all is one, and the One is all. The 
definition of Him was, “ Every day He is in a business,” 
and there was nothing beside Him, and He is now as He 
was then, and there is in reality no existence to what is 
beside Him. As He was in past eternity and past time 
” every day engaged in a business,” and there was no 
existent thing beside Him, so He is the same now as He 
was, “ every day engaged in a business,” and there is no 
business and there is no day, as there were in past eternity 
and past time no business and no day. And the existence 
of the created things and their non-existence are the same 
thing. And, if it were not so, there w'ould of necessity be 
an origination of something fresh which was not [before] 
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in His oneness, and that would be a defect, and His oneness 
is too sublime for that ! 

Therefore, when thou knowest thyself after this fashion, 
without adding a like or an equal or a partner to God (whose 
name he exalted), then thou knowest it as it really is. And 
it was thus he said (upon whom be peace), “Whoso knoweth, 
himself knoweth his Lord.” He did not say, “ Whoso 
maketh himself to cease to he, knoweth his Lord,” for he 
(upon him be peace) understood and saw that there is 
nothing beside Him. Thereupon he pointed out that the 
knowledge of the soul was the knowledge of God (whose 
name be exalted). That is, “ Know that thy existence is 
not thy existence nor other than thy existence. For thou 
art not existent nor non-existent, nor other than existent 
nor other than non-existent. Thy existence and thy non- 
existence are His existence, and yet without there being 
any existence or non-existence, because thy existence and 
thy non-existence are actually His existence.” So if thou 
seest things (without seeing another thing along with God) 
to be Him, thou knowest thyself; and, verily, to know 
thj'self after this fashion is to know God, without wavering 
and without doubt, and without compounding anything of 
what is of recent origin with what is original, in any way. 

Then if one ask : How lies the way to union, when thou 
affirmest that there is no other beside Him, and a thing 
cannot be united to itself? 


Then tho Answer i. ; No doubt there is in reality no onion 
nor draeion, nor fat nor near. For union i, not possible 
except between two, and if there be but one, there can be no 
union nor dmsi^ For union requires two either similar 
or dissimilar. Th« if the, are similar they are equals, 
and if they are dissimilar they are opposites, and He (whose 
name be en.M, .p„r„s u, have either an equal or an 
opposne; so that the union fa something else than union, 
and the nearness wmething else than nearness, and the 

fames, something else than farness. So there is union 
Without union, and nearnp«s > 

without fames,. 
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Then if anj^one say ; Explain to us this ‘ union without 
union ’ ; and what is the meaning of this ‘ nearness without 
nearness ’ and this ‘ farness without farness ’ ? — 

Then the Answer is : I mean that thou, in thy stages 
of drawing nigh and of being far off, wast not a thing 
beside God (whose name be exalted), but thou hadst not 
the ‘ knowledge of the soul,’ and didst not understand that 
thou art He without thou. Then when thou art united to 
God (whose name be exalted) — that is, when thou knowest 
thyself (although the knowledge itself does not exist i) — 
thou understandest that thou art He. And thou wast not 
aware before that thou wast He, or He other than He. 
Then, when the knowledge comes upon thee, thou under- 
standest that thou knowest God by God, not by thyself. 

To take an example : Suppose that thou dost not know 
that thy name is Mahmud, or thy named Mahmud. Then 
if the name and the named be in reality one, and thou 
thinkest that thy name is Muhammad, and after some time 
comest to know that thou art Mahmud, then thy existence 
goes on, but the name Muhammad is cut off from thee, 
by thy coming to know thyself, that thou art Mahmud, 
and wast Muhammad only by ceasing to be thyself. And 
‘ ceasing to be’ presupposes an affirmation of existence, and 
whoever posits an existence beside Him makes a partner 
to Him (exalted and blessed be His name). So nothing 
positive is taken away from Mahmud, nor does Muhammad 
cease to be in Mahmud, or enter into him or proceed forth 
from him, nor Mahmiid into 31uhammad ; but as soon as 
Mahmud knows himself, that he is Mahmiid and not Mu- 
hammad, he knows himself by himself, not by Muhammad. 
For Muhammad never existed at all, then how could any- 
thing that does exist be known through him ? 

So, then, the knower and that which he knows are both 
one, and he who unites and that with which he unites are 
one, and seer and seen are one. For the knower is His 
attribute and the known is His essence ; and he who unites 
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is His attribute, and that with which he unites is His 
essence ; and the attribute and that to which it is attributed 
are one. And this is the explanation of the saying “ Whoso 
knoweth himself knoweth his Lord.” 

So whoever understands this example knows that there is 
no union nor division, and he knows that the knower is He 
and the known is He, and the seer is He and the seen is He, 
ho who unites is He and that with which he unites is He. 
There does not unite with Him other than He, and there is 
not separated from Him other than He. And whoever under- 
stands this is free from the polytheism of polytheism, and, if 
not, then he has not felt a breath of freedom from polytheism. 

Most of ‘ those who know ’ (who think that they know 
themselves and know their Lord, and that they are free from 
the delusion of existence) say that the Path is not to be 
traversed except by ceasing to be, and the ceasing of that 
ceasing. And that is due to their not understanding the 
saying of the Prophet (may God bless him and give him 
peace). And because they must blot out polytheism, they 
point at one time to the negation, that is, the cessation, of 
existence, and at another to the cessation of that cessation, 
and at another to effacement, and at another to annihilation. 
And all these explanations are unadulterated polytheism. 
For whoever allows that there is anything beside Him, and 
that afterwards it ceases to be, or allows a cessation of its 
extinction, he affirms the existence of something that is 
beside Him, and whoever does this makes a partner to God. 
May God guide them and us to the middle of the Path ' 


Hymn. 


Thou thoughtest, a-thinking, that thou wast thou 

And thou art not thou and never wast thou 

For if thou wert thou, then wert thou a Lord 

And a Second of Two. Leave what thou art thinking. 

There is no difference between the beings of Him and Thee- 
He IS not.distmct from thee nor Thou from Him 
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For if thou say, in ignorance, that thou art Another, 

Thou art stubborn, and if thine ignorance cease, thou art 
docile. 

Thy union is flight and thy flight is union. 

And thy far is near. In this thou art blessed. 

Leave intellect and understand through intuition. 

Lest that pass thee by against which thou art guarding. 

And make no partner to God of anything at all. 

In order that it may be well with thee ; in polytheism thou 
wast at ease. 

Then if one say : Thou demonstratest that thy knowledge 
of thyself is the knowledge of God. And he who knows 
himself is other than God ; then how can other than God 
know God, and how can it be imited to Him ? — 

Then the Answer is ; He who knows himself understands 
that his existence is not his own existence, but his existence 
is the existence of God, without his existence becoming the 
existence of God (whose name be exalted) and without his 
existence entering into God or proceeding forth from Him, 
or his existence being along with Him or in Him. But he 
sees his existence in the condition in which it was before it 
was at all. So there is no extinction nor eflacement nor 
extinction of extinction. For the extinction of a thing pre- 
supposes its independent existence first, and its independent 
existence presupposes its subsisting by itself, not by the power 
of God (whose name he exalted) — which is clearly absurd. 

Understand, therefore, that the knower’s knowledge of 
himself is God’s knowledge of Himself, because his soul 
is nothing but He. And the Prophet (upon whom be peace) 
meant by the ‘ soul ’ the existence. And whoever attains 
to this state, his existence is no more, outwardly or 
inwardly, aught but the existence of Him (whose name be 
exalted). Nay, his existence is the existence of God (whose 
name be exalted), and his word the word of God (whose 
name be exalted), and his act the act of God, and his claim 
to the knowledge of God is a claim to the knowledge of 
himself. But thou hearest the claim as from him, and 


J.K.A.S. 1901. 


54 
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seest tlie act as from him, and thou seest his existence to he 
other than God, as thou seest thyself to be other than God, 
by reason of thine ignorance of the knowledge of thyself. 
Then if “ the believer be the mirror of the Believed,” * he 
is He, in His own eye, that is, in His own sight, for his eye 
is the eye of God and his sight is the sight of God. And 
he is not He in thine eye, or thy knowledge, or thy under- 
standing, or thy imagination, or thy thought, or thy vision. 
But he is He in His eye and His knowledge and His vision. 
So if one say “I am God,” then hearken to him, for it is 
God (whose name be exalted) saying “ I am God,” not he. 
But thou hast not attained to that to which he has attained ; 
for if thou hadst attained to that to which he has attained, 
thou wouldest understand what he says, and say what he 
says, and see what he sees. 

And, generally, the existence of things is His existence, 
without their existing at aU. But do not fall into an 
ambiguity by imagining from these demonstrations that 
God is created. For one of ‘those who know’ has said, 
“The Sufi is uncreated”; and that is after the perfect 
unveiling and the cessation of doubts and imaginings. But 
this saying (hiqmah) is only for him who has a nature wider 
than the two worlds,^ and as for him whose nature is like 
that of the two worlds, it does not concern him, for it is 
nobler than the two worlds. 

And, universally, thou mayest understand that seer and 
seen, and Creator and created, and knower and known, and 
perceiver and perceived are one. He sees his existence in 
His existence, and knows his existence by His existence, 
and perceives his existence by His existence, without any 
quality of the perception and seeing and knowing and 
without the form itself of the perception and seeing and 
knowing existing.* It is as if his existence were without 
quality, and his seeing himself without quality, and his 


’ A paying attributed to the Prophet. 
= Material and immaterial. 


[or S 
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perceiving iimself without quality, and his inowing 
himself without quality. 

Then if one ask and say : In what light regardest thou 
all the hateful and lovable things? For if thou seest, for. 
instance, refuse or carrion, thou sayest it is God (whose, 
name be exalted), — 

Then the Answer is : God forbid that He should be any 
such thing ! But our discourse is with him who does not 
see the carrion to be carrion, nor the refuse as refuse, iff ay, 
our discourse is with him who has sight and is not bom 
blind. For he who does not know himself is blind and 
cannot see. And until the blindness depart he will not 
attain to these spiritual matters. But this discourse is with 
God, not with other than God and not with the blind. For 
he who attains to this station knows that he is not other 
than God. And our discourse is with him who has resolution 
and energy in seeking to know himself in order to know 
God, and who keeps fresh in his heart the image of his 
seeking and his longing for union with God ; and not with 
him who has neither aim nor end. 

Then if one ask and say: God (whose name be exalted) 
has said, “ The eyes do not perceive Him, but He perceives 
the eyes.” ^ But thou sayest the contrary of that. There-, 
fore, what thou sayest is not true, — 

Then the Answer is : All that we are saying is the sense 
of the expression “ The eyes do not perceive Him,” that 
is, there is no one, and no one has sight, able to perceive 
Him. Then if we suppose that there is another than He in 
existence, we must allow that that other perceives Him. 
But God (whose name be exalted) has warned us in His. 
saying “ The eyes do not perceive Him ” that there is no 
other beside Him; meaning, no other perceives Him, but 
He who perceives Him is God (whose name be exalted). 
So there is no other except Him. He it is who perceives 
His own essence, not another. So “ the eyes do not perceive 
Him,” simply because the eyes are nothing but His own 


' Koran, yi, 103. 
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existence. And if anyone say, “ The eyes do not perceive 
Him, only because they are of recent origin, and what is 
recent does not perceive what is old and permanent,” he 
does not yet know himself, since there is nothing and there 
are no eyes except Him. He, then, perceives His own 
existence, without the existence of the perception and 
without quality. 


Hymn. 

I know the Lord by the Lord, without doubt or wavering. 

My essence is His essence in truth, without defect or flaw. 

There is no becoming between these two, and my soul it is 
which manifests that secret. 

And since I knew myself without blending or mixture, 

I attained to union with my Beloved, without far or near. 

I obtained gifts of the Lord of Affluence without upbraiding 
and without recrimination. 

I did not lose to Him my soul, nor does it remain to the 
lord of dissolution. 


Then if one ask and say : Thou positest God and deniest 
the existence of aught else. What, then, are these things 
which we see r — 

Then the Answei- le ; These discourses are with him who 
d«s not ^ aught bestde God. And he who sees aught 

beside God (whose name be exalted ^ wra .• 

j ^xdiieuj, we have no question 

and answer with him, for he doe^ nrrt c .i_ , ^ 

straott n-nA\. h. 1 o^^^r than what 

^sees. he who know, himself does not see ether than 

God, and he who does not know himself h» not seen God ■ 
and eretj Te,«l etude, that which is in it. And we hav^ 
explained much above, and if we shnnlrl i • . 

that, he who does not see would r. f ^ 
nor poroeiro; and he who lef sT “a'' 
perceives already; and “a sish i, and 

attains.” And as for him whf ha 

not attain by teaching n would 

reiteration, nor by learnino- nor’bvTnnf^'^^n^’ 

“o, nor by intellect ; but only by 
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the attraction of a shaikh who has attained and an intelligent 
instructor, travelling on the Path, being guided by his light, 
and walking in his strength, and so attaining to the end, 
if it be the will of God (whose name be exalted). 

May God (whose name be exalted) grant success to us and 
you in all that He desires and loves, of word and deed, and 
theory and practice, and light and guidance. Verily, He is 
over all things powerful and fit to Answer. 


Finis. 
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Art. XXX . - — The Identity of Piyadasi {Priyadarsin) with 
Asoka Maurya, and some connected Problems. By 
Vincent A. Smith, M.R.A.S., late of the Indian Civil 
Service. 


Part I. 

The Identity of Piyadasi {PriyadarHn) tcith Asoka Maurya. 

In my paper entitled “ The Authorship of the Piyadasi 
Inscriptions ” ^ the question of authorship was treated on 
the assumption that the place of Piyadasi in history was 
unknown. This mode of treatment was adopted because 
I desired to examine afresh, and with perfect impartiality, 
the commonly accepted identification of Piyadasi with Asoka 
Maurya. Before I undertook that examination I did not 
feel absolute certainty that the doubts as to the identification 
long ago expressed by Professor H. H. Wilson and recently 
again put forward by Babu P. C. Mukherjl might not have 
some basis in fact. ’ The problem of the Asoka chronology is 
involved with the question of the identification of Asoka 
with Piyadasi, and nearly the whole of the chronology of 
the history of ancient India depends upon the determination 
of the date of Asoka. For these reasons I felt compelled^ 
in order to satisfy my own mind, to thoroughly examine the 
evidence for the identification of Asoka with Piyadasi, and 
to see whether or not it is open to any doubt. The result of 
the examination is that to my mind no doubt is any longer 
possible respecting either the identity of Asoka Maurya with 
Piyadasi, or respecting the approximate dates of the accession 
both of Asoka and of his grandfather Candragupta. By 


* Ante, p. 481. 
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“approximate dates” I mean dates with a margin of possible 
error not exceeding two years. 

The q^uestions referred to have not been fully threshed out 
in any English book of recent date, and it will, I think, be 
useful to place the evidence in a convenient and readily 
intelligible form before the readers of this Journal. Although 
very little novelty can fairly be looked for in the treatment 
of problems which have been discussed from time to time for 
more than sixty years, the reader who happens to be familiar 
with the old disquisitions may find that the ancient arguments 
have been strengthened by recent discoveries and some fresh 
observations. 

I avail myself of the opportunity to discuss the alleged 
existence of another Asoka, distinguished as Kalasoka by the 
Ceylonese chroniclers, and certain connected questions of 
ancient Indian history and chronology. 

More than sixty years ago, when the question of the 
identification of Piyadasi with ASoka Maurya was first 
mooted. Tumour pointed out that the identification is 
expressly made by the ancient Ceylonese chronicle known 
as the Dipavamsa, which was probably composed in the 
fourth century a.d.i The passages which affirm the 
identification are translated as follows by Oldenberg:— 


UA t/lAQ 


“Two hundred and eighteen years after the Parinibbana 
Sambuddha, Piyadassana was anointed king. When Piyadassana 
was instaUed, the miraculous faculties of royal majesty entered 
^ ' Heaven-bom birds, sweet-voiced cuckoos, 

constantly sang to men, (attracted) by the splendonr of Asoka’s 

rattendlt^TfourkS:: Teadn'^: ^ 

Piyadassi honoured him with garlands of jewels. 1S3 

grandson of Candagutta. the son of Bindusara, ’ (E„g Asoka 
whilst a mere pnnce, was subking of TJjjer;i, Charged S 


1 “ The result is that the Dlpavamsa— he 'f • 
possess or in a similar one— iras written he*™.. ^ ^^*7 version which we 

the first third of the fifth century We ^ t ^«g>Ming of the fourth and 
composition of the Maharamsa; but if we enm tli® 

which the two works are written there and style in 

priority of the Dipavamsa.” (Oldertll « TbeT ^ the 

rg, me Dipavamsa,” Introd., p. 9.) 
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collecting the revenue Asoka ruled in Pataliputta, 

best of towns ; three years after his coronation he was converted 

to Buddha’s faith Asokadhamma, after his coronation, 

obtained the (above-mentioned) miraculous faculties; exceedingly 
splendid and rich in meritorious works (he was) universal 
monarch of (Jambu)dipa. They crowned Piyadassi after full 
twenty years (?) ' ; he passed three years doing honour to Pasanda 

infidels Asoka joyfully made known to the fraternity 

of Bhikkhus ; ‘ I am, venerable sirs, a relative of the religion of 
the teacher Buddha.’ .... After having heard the word 
spoken by King Asokadhamma, learned Moggaliputta .... 

answered the question of Asokadhamma King 

Asokadhamma, the ruler of the earth, having heard this speech, 
addressed hoth prince Mahinda, his son, and his daughter 

Sanghamitta In the city of Pataliputta ruled 

Prince Bhammasoka, a great king, who was a believer in the 
faith of Buddha.” .... 

(xv, 88) (Arittha thus addressed Asoka :) “ Your son, sire, 
your oflfspring, 0 great King Piyadassana, Thera Mahinda, has 
sent me to your presence.” .... (xvi, 5) “ Prince Piyadassana 
bowing paid his reverence to the Bo-tree.” ^ 

These passages prove conclusively that the compiler of 
the Dipavaihsa used as synonyms the various names Asoka, 
Asokadhamma, Dharamasoka, Piyadassi, and Piyadassana. 

The writer of the Mahavamsa, who drew from the same 
source as the compiler of the Dipavamsa, repeats the history 
from which the above passages are quoted, but gives the 
king the names Asoko and Dhammasoko only. 

Whatever be the value of the Ceylonese tradition as 
■evidence for the facts and chronology of Asoka’s reign, 
the language of the Dipavamsa is conclusive evidence to 
prove that in the fourth century a.d. the names Asoka and 
Piyadasi were convertible terms, and is good evidence to 
prove that Asoka and Piyadasi were as a matter of fact 
identical. Religious bias and other motives have obviously 
eaused the Ceylonese narrative of the events of Asoka’s 
reign to depart widely from the sober, historical truth, but 

^ The translatioti is in accordance with the text, which seems to he here faulty. 

^ Oldenherg, “ The Dipavamsa,” pp. 146-193 ; sections vi, 1, 2, 12-16, 
18, 23, 2'1 ; vii, 8, 14-16, 18 ; xv, 88 ; xvi, 5. 
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it is difficult to imagine any motive which could have 
induced the chronicler to incidentally identify Asoka with 
Piyadasi if, as a matter of fact, the two names were not 
applicable to the one sovereign. If no evidence as to the 
identity of Asoka and Piyadasi existed other than the 
testimony of the Dipavamsa, that testimony alone would 
suffice to establish a prima facie case for the identity and to 
throw the burden of proof on the party denying it. 

That the case is much more than a prima, facie one, and is, 
in fact, fully proved, will appear from the arguments which 
will now be adduced. 

The Chinese pilgrims, to whom we are so much indebted 
for our knowledge of ancient India, offer very clear and 
intelligible evidence of the identity of Asoka Maurya and 
Piyadasi. Both Fa-hienand Hiuen Tsiang describe the position 
and topography of the Lumbini Garden, the traditional 
birthplace of Gautama Buddha, in such a manner that no 
doubt can exist as to the identification of the site of the 


garden at Eummindel in the Nepalese Tarai. The later 
pilgrim describes the great stone pillar at this site, crowned 
by the figure of a horse, which was erected by Asoka Raja. 
That pillar still exists, and bears an inscription mentioning 
the horse statue, now lost, and stating that the monument 
was erected by Pij adasi E^a. The identity of the existing 
pillar with that seen by Hiuen Tsiang being beyond aR 
question, the necessary inference is that Asoka Raja and 
Piyadasi R5ja were identical. 


argument applies to the Nigllva pillar recording 
the °^kvadasi to the stupa of Konakamana (Kanaka- 
Hine! ^^^ch appears to be the pillar mentioned by 

of LLcrZo® ^ 

.Of « 


Hutterji, witrPrefaton^^‘rtfbyv‘A*Sm^h^ 

of the 6tupa published by Dr. Fu^er ^ |Sio^ 
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■ The Rummindei pillar is the only inscribed Piyadasi 
pillar which can be identified with absolute certainty as 
a monument ascribed by Hiuen Tsiang to Asoka, but this 
one is quite enough to prove that the Asoka of the pilgrims 
is the Piyadasi of the inscriptions. 

A double synchronism of Indian and Greek kings, while 
giving a firm foundation for the chronology of the history 
of ancient India, incidentally serves also as cogent evidence 
of the identity of Asoka Maurya with Piyadasi of the 
inscriptions. The Brahmanical Puranas, the Ceylonese 
chronicles, and the Jain books all agree in representing 
Asoka, emperor of all India, as being a member of the 
Maurya clan, son of Bindusara, and grandson of Candra 
Gupta. 

The Greek and Roman historians, of whom in this 
connection Justin is the most important, agree in relating 
that a king named Candra Gupta (Sandrokoptos, Sandro- 
cottus, Androkottos), of low origin, succeeded immediately 
after the death of Alexander the Great (b.c. 323) in driving 
the representatives of Macedonian power from the Panjab, 
and in dethroning the king of Magadha, whose throne he 
usurped. Candragupta then became lord of all India. The 
words of Justin imply that the successful rebellion in the 
Pan jab headed by Candragupta occurred as soon as possible 
after the death of Alexander in the summer of n.c. 323.* 
The personality of the great Macedonian was the only bond 
which held together the incongruous parts of his vast 
empire, and even if no definite historical statement existed, 
we should feel justified in inferring that the liberation 
of the Indian provinces from the Macedonian yoke must 
have followed very quickly upon Alexander’s death at 
Babylon in May or June, n.c. 323. The revolt of the 
Panjab may, therefore, be referred with confidence to the 
cold season of b.c. 323-22. The news of Alexander’s death 


1 “ India, whicli after Alexander’s death, as if the yoke of servitude had been 
shaken off from its neck, had put his prefects to death. Sandrocottus was the 
leader who achieved their freedom,” etc. (Justin, xv, ch. iv, transl. by McCrindle 
in “ The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great,” p. 327.) 
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could not have been ascertained and have become generally 
known throughout the province before July or August, 
B.c. 323, and military operations on any considerable scale 
could not have been begun before October, after the close 
of the rains. The Panjab must have been cleared of the 
Macedonian officers and troops during B.c. 322, and the 
usurpation of the throne of Magadha by Candragupta may 
be dated almost with certainty in B.c. 321. This date 
is strictly in accordance with the language of Justin, who 
states that “ Sandrocottus having thus won the throne was 
reigning over India when Selencus was laying the foundations 
of his future greatness.” These words imply that the 
seizure of the supreme power in India by Candragupta was 
antecedent to the greatness of Seleucus, who recovered 
Babylon in b.c. 312, and assumed the title of king in 
306. Seleucus cannot be said to have begun to lay the 
foundations of his future greatness earlier than b.c. 321, 
when he was first appointed Satrap of Babylon by the 
partition eflfected at Triparadeisos. On the other hand, it 
is impossible to assign an earlier date than b.c. 321 to the 
acquisition of supreme power by Candragupta, inasmuch as 
Alexander’s death occurred in b.c. 323, and in the interval 
the Panjab had to be conquered, and a powerful army 
organized for and marched to the conquest of distant 
Magadha. I shall presently show that a later date than 

B.c. ^^21 or 320 for the accession of Candragupta is not 
admissible. 


The particulars related by the Greek and Eoman historians 
of Nandrus, king of India, whom Candragupta dethroned 
and supplanted, agree sufficiently with those related by 
Indian literary tradition of the last Nanda, who was 

r J “‘f Candragupta Maurja, to sW 

f of Alexander i. tha 

Ceylonese tradition.- 

Hon. Hindoo, Buddh.st, and Jain traditions 


* The common readino* • t .. . 

has been rightly corrected to Yanfl,-',Z ® which m 

quoted by jfcCrindle, op. fit., p Gutschmid (Rhein. 1 


nonsense, 
12 , 261 ; 
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stating that the son and successor of Candragupta was 
Bindusara, whose son and successor was Asoka Maurya. 
This evidence is confirmed by the only Indian inscription 
which mentions either Asoka or Candragupta by name, that 
is to say, the famous inscription recorded by Rudradaman at 
Girnar in a.d. 150. That inscription states that the canals 
appertaining to the Girnar lake were constructed by the 
governor appointed by Asoka Maurya, the embankments 
of the lake having been formed in the time of King 
Candragupta Maurya.^ The inscription therefore proves 
that the Asoka who was sovereign of Gujarat long before 
A.D. 150 was a Maurya who reigned subsequently to 
Candragupta, who also was sovereign of Gujarat. The 
A^oka and Candragupta of the inscription must therefore 
be the Maurya kings bearing those names who are celebrated 
by a great mass of ancient tradition as emperors of India. 

The Candragupta Maurya of the Indian tradition who 
usurped the throne of the last Nanda is clearly the Candra- 
gupta who, according to Justin, usurped the throne of 
Nandrus. The Candragupta of the Greek and Roman 
writers was, therefore, Candragupta Maurya, and the 
accession of the first Maurya must be placed in b.c. 321, 
When it is said that such and such an event of Indian 
history in the third or fourth century b.c. must be placed 
in such and such a year, the expression should, of course, be 
understood with reasonable latitude. Almost all the details 
of ancient Indian history are wanting ; we know nothing, 
for instance, as to the time of year at which any particular 
king ascended the throne, and from this cause alone an 
error of one year, or even more, in a date expressed in terms 
of B.c. may easily occur. But in the case of Candragupta 
the date can be fixed with unusual exactitude, because an 
anterior limit is fixed by the death of Alexander in May 
or June, b.c. 323, and a posterior limit is fixed by the 
synchronism which determines the date of Candragupta’s 
grandson, Asoka, with a very small possible margin of error. 


Bhagwan Lid Indraji and Biihler in hid. Ant., vii, 262. 
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The year b.c. 321 may be accepted with confidence and 
with practical accuracy as the date of the accession of 
Candragupta to the throne of Magadha, and consequently 
to that of at least all ITorthern and "Western India, 


including the peninsula of Gujarat. The actual conquest 
of a province so distant as Gujariit may, of course, not have 
taken place till some years later. 

According to the Puriinas and the Ceylonese chronicles 
Candragupta reigned twenty-four years.^ This concurrent 
testimony, which fits in well with the other evidence, may 
he accepted. The Puranas assign to the reign of Bindusara 
twenty-five years, whereas the Ceylonese chronicler extends 
the reign to twenty-eight 5 'ears. The difference is not very 
considerable, but the shorter period fits into the other 


evidence better than does the longer, and should, therefore, 
be preferred. The collective length of the two reigns 
together as being forty-nine years may be accepted with 
confidence because it fits in exactly with the Greek 
sj’iichronisms both of Candragupta and of his grandson 
Asoka. Accepting as true the statement that Candragupta 
and his son Bindusara reigned collectively for a period of 
forty-nine years, and also accepting, for the reasons above 
stated, the year b.c. 321 as the date of the accession of 
Candragupta, the accession of Candragupta’s grandson, 
Asoka, must have taken place in the year b.c. 272 (321-49). 

I shall now proceed to show that the same year, b.c. 272, 
is obtained as the date of the accession of Asoka from the' 
synchronism of Piyadad with Magas of Cyrene and the 
mentioned m the Thirteenth Rock Edict. 
The two calculations are absolutely independent, the one 
being based on the date of the death of Alexander the Great, 

’'”8 in Vorthem 


O^g to a clerical error in the u... ’vr v- - 
etating that the reign of Candragupta iSed 

corrected hr the commentarv, as Sed. bv ^'™der is 

Coins and Measures of Cevlon,” p 41 ^ Darids (“ Ancient 
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In the famous passage of the Thirteenth Rock Edict which 
names the contemporary Greek sovereigns King Piyadasi 
prides timself on the fact that the conquests of the Buddhist 
Law of Piety have been extended not only throughout his 
empire, but also, by means of missionaries, to the distance 
of six hundred yojanas, even unto the realm of King 
Antiochus, and, beyond his borders, unto the realms of 
the four kings named Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas, and 
Alexander. Inasmuch as the names of Antiochus, Ptolemy,. 
Antigonus, and Alexander were home by many of the 
successors of Alexander the Great, no one of these four 
names is in itself sufficient to establish a synchronism between 
the Greek and Indian sovereigns. The only decisive name 
is that of Magas of Gyrene, who is the only known king 
of that name, and is admitted by all authorities to have 
died in B.c. 258. Magas was half-brother of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt, who died in b.c. 246, and 
who must be the Ptolemy referred to in the inscription as. 
a contemporary of Magas. The Antiochus of the inscription 
can only be Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, who married 
the daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and was murdered in 
B.c. 246 (or 247). The Antigonus of the inscription cannot 
be any other than Antigonus Gonatas, who was either 
fighting for or in occupation of the throne of Macedonia 
from B.c. 283 to 239. His rival and contemporary, Alexander, 
son of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus (b.c. 272 to circa b.c. 258), is 
clearly the Alexander mentioned in the inscription. 

The death of Magas having occurred at some time in the 
year b.c. 258, and that of Alexander of Epirus at about the 
same time or a little earlier, the date of the edict cannot 
possibly be much later. When the fact is remembered that 
the Hellenistic kingdoms of Asia and Africa were in frequent 
and easy communication with the Indian empire, it is certain 
that only a very moderate interval can have elapsed between 
the deaths of Magas of Gyrene and Alexander of Epirus 
and the communication of those events to the emperor of 
India. Seleucus Nikator is known to have sent two 
embassies to India, namely, that headed by Megasthenes, 
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which was accredited to Candragupta, and that headed by 
Deimachus, which was accredited to the son of Candragupta. 
Patrocles, admiral of the fleet of Seleucus, also visited and 
described India. Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt followed 
the example of Seleucus and sent an envoy named Dionysius 
to the court of the Indian emperor, and caused his admiral 
Timosthenes to examine and report on the coasts of the 
country.^ These few recorded facts imply an extensive 
unrecorded intercourse between the Indian empire and the 
Hellenistic kingdom of the third centurv B.c. The deaths of 
Magas of Gyrene and Alexander of Epirus must have been 
known to the emperor of India in the year B.c. 256 at the 
very latest, and the Thirteenth Eock Edict, consequently, 
cannot be assigned a later date. That edict is dated in 
the thirteenth year from the coronation of the emperor 
Piyadasi, which event, therefore, cannot be placed later than 
B.c. 268 [256 + 12]. But, considering the facilities for 
communication, the date b.c. 257 for the edict is more 
probable. The coronation of Piyadasi must then be placed 
in the year B.c. 269. The language of the inscriptions proves 
that the coronation {ahhiseka) was not coincident with the 
accession of Piyadasi, and, if it be assumed that the 
Ceylonese chroniclers have preserved a genuine tradition 
in allotting three complete years as the interval between the 
accession and the coronation, the latter event must be 
assigned to the year b c. 272. But that very year, b c.‘ 272, 
has alreadj been ascertained bj’’ an absolutely independent 
calculation, starting from the death of Alexander the Great 
in B.c. 323, to have been the date of the accession of Asoka, 
grandson of Candragupta. 

Universal tradition, supported by the Eudradaman in- 
scription, describes Asoka Maurya as emperor of India. 
Both the contents and the distribution of the Piyadasi 


J r ia “ Ancient India,” 

^F.’in’ another passage, AlUtochad^* Ttf feUom of X™® 
a transliteration of the Sanskrit comnoimd 1 ^ f 
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inscriptions prove beyond the possibility of dispute that 
Piyadasi was emperor of India. The proof is complete 
that both Asoka and Piyadasi succeeded to the supreme 
power in India in or about the year B.c. 272. Inasmuch 
as it is impossible that there can have been two emperors 
of India at the same time, Asoka Maurya and Piyadasi 
must be identical. 

Candragupta, emperor of India (b.c. 321-297), was the con- 
temporary of Seleucus Nikator, king of Syria (b.c. 312-280), 
and of Antigonus I, king of Macedonia (B.c. 323—301). 
Asoka Maurya, emperor of India, grandson of Candragupta, 
reigned from B.c. 272 to about b.c. 231, and was the 
contemporary of Antiochus Theos, who reigned over Syria 
from B.c. 261 to 247 or 246, and was grandson of Seleucus 
Nikator. Asoka was also the contemporary of Antigonus 
Gonatas, king of Macedonia, who reigned from b.c. 283 to 
239, and was the grandson of Antigonus I. 

Grandfathers and grandsons respectively synchronize. 
Thus, in every way, the identity of Asoka Maurya with 
Piyadasi, the author of the rock and pillar inscriptions, is 
conclusively proved. The chronology of Asoka and of his 
grandfather Candragupta is also proved with equal certainty, 
subject to a possible error not exceeding two years.^ 

In the discussion of the chronology of the Maurya period 
I have made no reference to the dates given by the 
Ceylonese chronicles, which have been regarded by so many 
writers as authoritative, or at least as important elements 
in the discussion. The reason for the omission is that 
I regard the dates in the Ceylonese chronicles anterior to 
the reign of Dutthagamini {circa b.c. 160) as possessing 
no authority whatever, and as being consequently of no 
importance. A very cursory perusal of the Dipavamsa, the 
earlier of the two chronicles compiled by the monks of 
the Mahavihara, is sufficient to show that the real history 
in that work does not begin till chapter xix, which treats 
of the reign of Dutthagamini. The first eighteen chapters, 

* The chronological argument is an elaboration of that given by M. Senart in 
“Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi.” 

J.K.A.S. 1901. So 
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altliougli based to a small extent on fact, are in the 
main a tissue of incredible miracles and absurdities. The 
pretentious detail of the monkish chronicles in providing 
dates for every event seems to have dazzled the eyes of 
critics, and to have induced a belief that so much detail 
could not be simply false. But whenever the dates can 
be tested they are found to be wrong. The two leading 
dates of the Ceylonese chronicles are those for the death 
of Gautama Buddha, b.c. 543, and for the coronation of 
Asoka Maurya, b.c. 325, or a.b. 218. Ever since Tumour’s 
time it has been obvious and generally acknowledged that 
both these dates cannot possibly be correct, if it be admitted 
that Candragupta was contemporary with Seleucus Nikator, 


and that Asoka Maurya, grandson of Candragupta, was 
contemporary with Antiochus Theos, grandson of Seleucus. 
Those two synchronisms being indubitably facts, either of 
the two leading dates given by the Ceylonese chronicles 
must be wrong, because those dates cannot be made to tally 
with the synchronisms. So far all, or nearly all, modern 
writers on the subject may be said to agree. But some 
of them, as Tumour, persuade themselves that the date 


543 B.c. for the death of Gautama must be correct, while 
others, as Cunningham, maintain the correctness of the 
interval of 218 years between the death of Gautama and 
the coronation of Asoka. Both parties are illogical. The 
admission that either one or the other of two connected 
dates must be about sixty years wrong destroys the authority 
for the other date. The only logical course, if either date 
be rejected is to reject the other also. This logical course 
I have followed, and it is fully justified by the palpable 
absur^ty of the so-called history in both the Dipavamsa 
and Mahavamsa anterior to the reign of Dutthagamini. 
Neither of those chronicles, unless when supported by 

external testimony, can be safely used as autLrity for 
events prior to b.c. 160. 
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Part II. 

Kdlasoka. 

The alleged existence of an Asoka I, or Kalasoka, distinct 
from Asoka II, or Dharmasoka, the Maurya, rests solely 
on the autkority of tke Ceylonese monks. Considerable 
difference of opinion on the question of the existence of 
Asoka I has heen expressed by eminent scholars. Cunningham 
did not hesitate to denounce Kalasoka as “fabulous,” 
whereas Oldenberg and Burnouf and other writers have 
been inclined to believe in him. After a careful study of 
the evidence, which appears to be all accessible in English 
or French, and not to require special philological knowledge 
for its proper appreciation, I am fully convinced that 
A^oka I, or Kalasoka, of the Ceylonese chronicles is an 
absolute fiction. 

The monks relate that Ajatasatru, the contemporary of 
Gautama Buddha, slew his father. King Bimbisara. So far 
the story, which is alluded to in the Jatakas, may be true. 
But when the chroniclers go on to relate that Ajatasatru was 
succeeded by four generations of kings, all parricides, the 
limits of credibility have been passed. When they further 
proceed to turn the Puranic genealogies upside down and to 
make out Asoka I, or Kalasoka, to be son of Susunaga 
(Sisunaga), and to state that Kalas'oka was succeeded by ten 
sons, who reigned for twenty -two years, who were succeeded 
by the Nine Nanda brothers, who also reigned for twenty- 
two years, the absurdity of the narrative is patent.^ 
Unfortunately, the Puranas, which assign the impossible 
period of a hundred years to the Nine Nanda brothers, are 
at this stage of the history equally absurd ; and it is plain 

' The Nine Nandas are mentioned in the Mahavamsa, as translated hy 
Wijesiniha. Turnonr omits the word Nanda. The Dipavamsa (v, 97-99) 
mentions only the ten sons of Kyasoka, and omits the second period of twenty- 
two years. 
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Priyadarsin, grandson of Candragupta Alaurya. 

Although no explanation of the story of the I^ine INandas 
has been suggested, the invention of Kalasoka can be 
explained in a manner which is plausible and seems to be 
adequate. The traditional statements of the date of Asoka 
Maurya varied greatly. One writer places him 160 years after 
the death of Gautama Buddha, hut this date is not ordinarily 
accepted.' Two rival dates were in common use. According 
to one school Asoka was dated in round numbers a century, 
and according to another school he was dated two centuries, 
after the death of Buddha (100 and 200 a.b. respectively). 
The Indian tradition, as represented in nearly all the 
Tibetan, ?ilougolian, Nepalese, and Chinese books, has 
adopted the earlier date. The Ceylonese tradition, of which 
the proximate parentage is uncertain, has adopted the later 
date. Kalasoka was apparently invented for the purpose 
of harmonizing the tw'o contradictory dates, which must 


I “ One hundrtd and sixty years after the utter passing awav of the Blessed 
Buddha, when King Dharma<;uka was reigning in Kusumapura (i.e. Patali- 
pntra).” (Bhavya, in RookhiU, “The Life of the Buddha,” p. 182.) The 
translator is hardly justified in inserting the words “i.e. Kdlacoka ” after 
“ Dharmatjoka.” 
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have both been known to the monkish chroniclers of Ceylon. 
The correctness of this explanation becomes clear by a com- 
parison of the Indian and Ceylonese legends of a particular 
eyent, namely, the conversion of Ceylon. The island chronicles, 
which have heen by so many writers accepted as exact 
history, date the coronation of Asoka Maurya in 218 a.b. 
and the Council of Pataliputra in either 234 or 236 a.b. The 
same authorities explain the conversion of Ceylon as having 
been efEected by missionaries despatched immediately after the 
dispersal of the Council. They place Kalasoka in 100 a.b. 
and the Council of Vaisali in the tenth year of his reign. 

Hiuen Tsiang, who was guided by the tradition current 
in northern India, agrees with the Ceylonese in ascribing 
the conversion of Ceylon to the mission of Mahendra, a near 
relative of A^oka Maurya.* But he places this event 
(Beal, ii, 246) only a little more than a century after Buddha’s 
death, exactly the date assigned by the Ceylonese writers to 
Kalasoka. In other words, Hiuen Tsiang assigns about 
110 a.b. as the date of the conversion of Ceylon,^ which the 
island chroniclers date in 234 or 236 a.b., while both 
authorities refer the event to the reign of Asoka Maurya. 
But the Ceylonese do not absolutely reject the date 100 
or 110 a.b. They accept it also, and refer it to the reign 
of Kalasoka, whose existence is not vouched for by any 
independent authority, and whose alleged history is on the 
face of it fabulous. It seems certain, therefore, that Kalasoka 
is a mere duplication of Asoka Maurya, otherwise called 
Dharmasoka, and that he has been invented solely in order 
to explain the duplicate S 3 ' 8 tem of chronology. 

The question of the real existence of Kalasoka is intimately 
associated with the question of the authenticity of the 

' Mahendra was the younger brother of the emperor according to the Indian 
tradition, which .seems to me more probable than the Ceylonese version which 
describes him as the illegitimate son of Asoka, and gives him a sister 
Sanghamitra, ‘ the friend of the Order,’ as a colleague. I do not believe in 
Saugharaitra. 

* The following four dates of Asoka are found in the Chinese Tripitaka, 
namely, a.b. 116, 118, 130, and 218. The last-mentioned is derived from 
a Ceylonese source. With the pair of figures 116 and 118, compare the 
Ceylonese dates for the Council, 234 or 236. [I-tsing, ed. Takakusu, p. 14.) 
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Ceylonese narratives of the Three Buddhist Councils or 
Convocations, which are commonly, although not universally, 
accepted as sober history. The sceptical comments of Max 
Muller* and a few other distinguished writers on these 
narratives have been little regarded, and most European 
writers on the history of Buddhism treat the Three Councils 
as well-ascertained facts, of which the dates and details are 
known. I propose to examine how far scepticism and how 
far belief is justified. 


Part III. 


The JBuddhist Councih. 

The First Council is alleged to have been held in the 
eighth year of King Ajatasatru, at his capital Riijagrha, and 
to have met sixty-one days after the death of Gautama 
Buddha. Five hundred holy men composed the assembly, 
and spent seven months in verifying the whole Canon, the 
Vinaya being recited by Upali, the Sutra Pitaka by Ananda, 
and the Abhidharma by Mahd Kasyapa.' The extreme 
improbability of the huge body of scriptures known as 
the Pitakas being in existence, even unwritten, at the time 
of the death of Buddha is obvious, and serious scholars 
cannot accept the whole legend as it stands. Professor 
Rhys David^ who for long maintained the reality of the 
Council of Rajagrha, subject to a limited behef in the 
^tails of the story, admits in the last edition of his 
Manual (p. 213, note) that it is possible that further 
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So far back as 1879 Professor Oldenberg felt no doubts on 
the subject, and denounced tbe story of the First Council as 
“not bistory, but pure invention, and, moreover, an invention 
of no very ancient date.” This emphatic declaration of 
opinion is mainly based on the fact that the Council is 
not mentioned in the Mahaparmibbdna Sutta. The story 
is in itself so utterly incredible that specific arguments for 
its refutation seem to be almost unnecessary. I have no 
hesitation in agreeing with Professor Oldenberg that the 
tale of the First Council is simply fiction. 

Inasmuch as the Ceylonese chroniclers treat all the three 
alleged Councils as equally notorious and well-established 
facts, give details of the names of the leaders of each 
assembly, and assert that the procedure followed at all the 
three Councils was absolutely identical, it is obvious that if 
the First Council be admitted to be fictitious, the authority 
of the chroniclers is greatly impaired. They could as 
easily invent three Councils as one. Professor Oldenberg 
holds (or held in 1879) that they invented only one Council 
and a half — that is to say, he rejects the whole story of 
the First Council, rejects half the story of the Second 
Council, while accepting the other half, and accepts the 
whole story of the Third Council. Such a verdict cannot 
be considered final or satisfactory. Professor Oldenberg 
regards the Second Council (that is to say, the half story 
of it which he accepts) and the Third Council as “ the 
fixed points in the history of the earlier form of Buddhism.” 
But are they really “ fixed points ” ? 

The earliest version of the legend of the Council of Yaisali 
is to be found in the twelfth Khandaka, or supplement, of 
the Cullavagga of the Vinaya ; the eleventh Khandaka 
being devoted chiefly to an account of the alleged Council 
of Rajagrha.* These two Khandakas are similar in form, 
and in some passages identical in language. If, then, one 
is pure fiction and the other is serious history, the distinction 
is certainly not apparent on the face of the documents. 

1 “ Sacred Books of the East,” Vinaya Texts, part iii, by Ehys Davids and 
Oldenberg, vol. xx. 
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The story of the Vaisali Council as given in the Khandaka 
may be summarized to the following effect. A century 
after the death of the Buddha, the monks of Yaisali, 
who belonged to the Vrijjian nation, had permitted them- 
selves ten indulgences, or relaxations of . discipline, which 
included liberty to drink unfermented toddy and to receive 
gold and silver. The saint Yasas, son of Kakandaka, who 
happened in the course of his wanderings to visit Vaisali, 
observed that on the fast day the local monks made cash 
collections from the laity. His remonstrances against this 
irregular practice were met by the monks with a formal 
censure passed on him. The lay disciples, however, were 
convinced by the arguments of Yasas. The local monks 
then proposed to excommunicate their critic. He escaped 
from them by use of his miraculous powers, and passing 
through the air, visited in succession the city of Kau4amhi 
and the hill of Ahoganga. At the latter place about sixty 
monks from the Western and about eighty -eight from 
the Southern countries had assembled. Yasas and his 


supporters desired to consult Revata, who had a great 
reputation for learning. They sought him in vain at several 
places, and at last found him at Sahajilti. His ruling on 
the disputed points was in favour of Yasas. 


The monks of Vaisali failed in an attempt to corrupt Revata 
by gifts, but succeeded in winning to their side his attendant 
XIttara, whom they adopted as their teacher. Revata, after 
consultation with Sambhuta SdnavSsi, decided to ascertain 
the opinion of Sabbdkami, who lived at Vaisfili, and was 
the most aged living doctor («cm), having survived one 
hundred and twenty years since his ordination, and having 
been a pupil of Ananda. This aged saint agreed with 
Yasas, Revata, and Sanavasi, but intimated that he would 
not pronounce any formal ruling until the question at 
xssue had been refexred by the Order to a jury or commission 
or inqu y. jury was constituted, consisting of four 

?r?rbVt . w- Sabhakami, Salha, 

Khu]]a Sobhita, and Vasabhagamika, with an equal number 

of representatives of the West, namely, Revatl, Sambhuta 
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Sanavasi, Yasas son of Kakandaka, and Sumana. This 
jury examined the ten indulgences claimed and condemned 
them all. 

Revata then questioned SahbakamI in the General As- 
sembly of the Order, and obtained a confirmation of the 
condemnation. 

The story concludes abruptly with the statement — 
“Now, whereas at this rehearsal of the Vinaya, seven 
hundred Bhikkhus, without one more, without one being 
wanting, took part, therefore is that rehearsal of the Vinaya 
called ‘That of the Seven Hundred.’ ” 

The formula of this statement is identical with that used 
to describe the conclusions of the Council of Rajagrha in the 
preceding Khandaka, save that the words ‘seven hundred’ 
are substituted for the words ‘ five hundred.’ 

The reader will observe that the detailed story deals 
only with the condemnation of the ten indulgences claimed 
by the Vaisali heretics, and does not say a word about 
the “ rehearsal of the Vinaya ” mentioned in the concluding 
paragraph, which is evidently a later interpolation. We 
may, therefore, safely accept Professor Oldenberg’s opinion 
that the Council did not really verify the whole Vinaya, 
much less the whole body of the scriptures, as the Ceylonese 
chroniclers state that it did.^ 

But can even the residue of the story be accepted as 
historical, and can the date of the condemnation of the 
ten indulgences, stated as being a century after the death 
of the Buddha, be accepted as approximately correct ? 
Comparison with other and later forms of the legend will, 
I think, throw doubt on an affirmative answer to these 


^ The story of the revision of the Vinaya is, however, perhaps older than 
A.D. 400, because Pa-hien {chap, vvv), who dates the condemnation of the 
“ ten indulgences ” hy the Vaisali Council in .v.n. 100, seems to affirm a revision 
of the Vin^a tests. Beal translates “ compared and collated the Vinaya Pitaka 
afresh.” Legge’s rendering “ examined afresh and collated the collection of 
disciplinary hooks” means the same thing. Giles objects to the word ‘afresh ’ 
and translates “• examined and compared the Disciplines over and over a<rain” • 
observing “that the text does not seem to imply more than that a search was 
made for the passages quoted by the Nonconformists.” 
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questions, even if it fails to yield materials for positive 
certainty. 

So far as I can make out, neither internal nor external 
evidence is available to fix the date of the Khandaka from 
which the story above given has been taken. It is probably 


later than many other sections of the Pall Vinaya, which 
take no notice of the “ ten indulgences,” and are therefore 
assumed by Professors Pihys Davids and Oldenberg to be 
earlier than the Council of Vaisali, which those scholars 
regard as a fact of approximately ascertained date. There 
is, however, one passage in the Mahavagga (viii, 24. 6; 
in Vinaya Texts, part ii) which indicates that every part of 
the Mahavagga is not necessarily earlier than the Khandaka 
in question. This passage, which occurs in the chapter 
on the “Dress of the Bhikkhus,” is as follows: “Now at 
that time there were staying in Palaliputta, at the 
hikkutjir&ma, a number of Theras— the venerable Nilav^si, 
and the venerable Sdnavdsi, etc.” The learned translators 


have noted that the Sanavasi referred to i$ probably tbe 
person mentioned as one of the leaders in the Vaisali 
Council, but have not noticed that, if this be the case, tbe 
argument for the early date of the Vinaya based on its 
sUence concerning the “ten indulgences” is greatly shaken. 

Two other facts indicate the comparatively late date of the 
passage quoted. The first is the mention of Pataliputra by 
that name alone. The more ancient name was Pataligrfima, 
and that is the form mentioned, as well as the later form, 
m the ancient sections (vi, 28-30) of the Mahavagga, which 
reproduce the MahaparinibbSna Sutta. 

The second fact is the reference to the Kukkutararaa 
monastery at Patahputra. According to Hiuen Tsiang 

ealledTK^ T' T" ^^e old city was 

called (K m-cha'o-lan-ino) Kukkntarama, and was built by 

ff Budd^' "rt"" " ^ the religion 

of Buddha. It was a sort of firstfruit (Beal, ii, 9.5). This 

building IS also mentionp4 vr v- ' 

r. La * ^^“uoiiecl m the Mahavamsa (Tumour, 

work, ’which riaid to htve'bel'''^^ the Asokarama of that 

been erected immediately after 
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the conversion of A^oka.^ From this reasoning I conclude 
that at least the passage quoted from the eighth chapter of 
the Mahavagga is later in date than Asoka Maurya. If one 
passage in the Mahavagga is post-Asokan, it is clearly 
possible, or even probable, that a Khandaka, supplementarj^ 
to the Cullavagga, may also be post-Asokan. 

As has been already observed, materials do not seem to 
be available for the determination with any precision of 
the date of the Khandaka in question. But I think it may 
now be said that it is probably post-Asokan. Certainly 
the document cannot be proved to be pre-Asokan. It is 
therefore very slight authority for an event alleged to have 
occurred a century after the death of Gautama Buddha. 
I am unable to regard the story of the Council of Vaisali, 
even in its earliest form, as a tradition of very early date. 
To all appearance, so far as I can judge from a translation, 
the eleventh and the twelfth Khandakas belong to one 
period, and if they are later than the eighth chapter of the 
Mahavagga they must be post-Asokan. If the story of the 
Council of Riijagrha told in the eleventh Khandaka is “pure 
invention,” why should the similar story of the Council of 
Vaisali told in the twelfth Khandaka be regarded as “a fixed 
point in the history of the earlier form of Buddhism ” ? 

Professors Khys Davids and Oldenberg accept the date of 
the Vaisali Council given in the Khandaka, “ a century after 
the death of the Blessed One,” as a round number, sub- 
stantially correct. But it seems to me to be susceptible of 
another explanation. Kalasoka has been proved to be 
a duplication of the real Asoka Maurya, or Dharmiisoka. 
and a plausible explanation of the duplication as due to 
a desire to reconcile conflicting systems of chronology has 
been given. May not the same explanation be applied to 
the Vaisali Council ? The Cullavagga, which knows nothing 
about Kalasoka, places the Council of Vaisali in or about the 

1 It is not to be confoanded with the Kukkutarama at or near Gaya. The 
metrical Asoknvadana professes to have been recited at the Kukkuta Vihara in 
the garden called Upakanthikarama on the bank of the Ganges at Pataliputra. 
(Eajendralala Mitra, “ Nepalese Buddhist Literature,” p. 6.) 
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year 100 a.b., which is the date assigned by the Ceylonese 
monks to Kalasoka, in the tenth year of whose reign, 
according to them, the Council met. It is obvious that if 
Kalasoka never existed, a Council cannot have assembled in 
the tenth year of his reign. The rejection of the Kalasoka 
story necessarily throws the greatest doubt on the Ceylonese 
version of the legend of the Council which is mixed up with 
that story. 

The Gullavagga version describes the proceedings of the 
Council as being confined to the condemnation of ten 
specified deviations from orthodox discipline, which were 
favoured by the monks of the East and disapproved of by 
the monks of the AKest. This document is silent as to what 
became of the party which opposed Yasas and Revata. The 
Ceylonese chronicles profess to supply the omission, and 
relate how the monks held two rival councils at Yaisali. 
They admit that the las Vaisiilian party was the more 
numerous, and convened an assembly known as the Maha- 
sanglti, which developed a profound schism extending far 
beyond the condonation of the “ten indulgences.” The 
nature of this schism as seen from the Ceylonese point of 
view IS described in a passage of the Dipavamsa, which has 
been well translated by Professor Rhys Davids — 


‘ The monks of the Great Council overturned religion. 

They broke up old Scriptures and made a new recension, 

A discourse put in one place they put in another. 

And distorted the sense and doctrine of the live Nikayas- 

These who knew not what had been spoken at length. 

And what had been spoken concisely, ^ 

mat was the obvious and what tlm higher meaning, 

.Attached new meanings to words spoken by the Buddha 

tte iX to the shadow of 


They partly rejected the Sutta and Yinaya so deer, 

And made a different Sutta and Yinaya and text 

The Panvara comnjeot'irT' on.T+i, • ^ 

The Patisamhhiau, the Nidesa ^ Abhidhamma, 

So much they put aside an 1 ' '‘ Portion of the Jataka — 

y put aside, and made others in their place.” ‘ 

* “ Buddhism i* i ■> 

latest ed., 1899, p. 217, 
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This description of the doctrines of the heretics at the 
Vaisali Council has nothing in common with the description 
in the Khandaka of the ‘‘ten indulgences,” which were all 
matters of mere external conduct and discipline. The two 
traditions, although both tacked on to the name of the 
Vaisali Council, seem to refer to totally different sets of facts. 
This discrepancy is a ver)’ strong proof of the unreality of 
the accounts of the Three Councils which have come down 
to us. The affectation of precision in the Ceylonese accounts, 
as recorded in the Dlpavamsa and Mahavamsa, has gained 
for them an amount of credit which they in no way deserve. 

The Cullavagga, as we have seen, ascribes to the Western 
monk Yasas, son of Kakandaka, the whole organization of 
the Council summoned to suppress the “ ten indulgences,” 
and represents the struggle as one between the Western and 
Southern fraternities on the one hand and the Eastern 
fraternity on the other. The Mahavamsa, while not ignoring 
Yasas, ascribes a prominent part in the proceedings to the 
mythical king Kalasoka, who is alleged to have at first 
favoured the heretics, and to have been converted to the 
orthodox views. 

The account of the Vaisali Council in the Tibetan Dulva 
{Bockhi/l, p. 171) agrees closely with the Cullavagga. The 
date is fixed as 110 a.b., and the story deals only with 
the condemnation of the “ten indulgences” by the party 
under the guidance of the co'hat Yasas. Nothing is said 
concerning the revision of the whole canon, or even the 
revision of the Vinaya. 

The Ceylonese chroniclers refer to the Council of Vaisali 
the origin of the sreat Mahasiinghika schism, which rested 
upon differences going much deeper than the mere indulgence 
in irregular luxuries. 

According to one account given by the Tibetan writer 
Bhavya {Rockhill, p. 181) this great schism arose in the year 
160 A.B., in the reign of King Dharmasoka of Pataliputra. 
Dharmasoka is the same as Asoka Maurya, and this tradition, 
therefore, adds to the evidence proving Kalasoka to be 
a fiction. 
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In another passage the same writer gives a different 
account of the origin of the great schism, and connects 
it with a Council held at Pataliputra by King Nanda 
Mahiipadma^ in the year 137 a.b. {RorkJiill, p. 187). The 
Council, of which the leaders were Mahakasyapa, Mahaloma, 
and Mahatyaga, is said to have regulated the ‘ habits ’ 
[discipline] of the monks, and then to have separated 
into two parties divided by a difference of opinion on five 
speculative propositions. According to this story the monks 
continued to quarrel for sixty-three years afterwards, that 
is to say, till a.b. 200 ; and 102 years later [i.e. a.b. 302], 
the Sthavira and Vatsiputriya schools verified the canon 
[“rightly collected the doctrine”]. 

A writer named Vasumitra states that the schism of the 
Mabasanghika occurred at Pataliputra in the reign of Asoka, 
sole emperor of India, a little more than a century after the 
ffeath of the Blessed Buddha, and that the schism was due 
to a difference of opinion on five speculative propositions 
concerning intuitive knowledge and so forth. 

These references show that the Council of Yaisali, at 
which, according to the Ceylonese chroniclers, the Maha- 
sanghika schism arose in the reign of Kalasoka, was 
by the Indian (Tibetan) writers remembered as a Council 
held at Pataliputra by Asoka Maurya, or Dharmisoka. 
The passages referred to go a long way to support my 
suggestion that the aUeged Council at Yaisali is only 
a duplication of a real Council held at Pdtaliputra in 
the reign of Asoka Maurya. It will be observed that the 
Dulva agrees with the Pall (Ceylonese) story about the “ten 
indulgences whereas Bhavya and Yasumitra say nothing 
distinctly about the “ten indulgences” in matters of 
discipline, but refer the origin of the schism to a difference 


1 The text reads "Xanda and Mah5padma” -.wti, * 1 , , , 

po) in the singular. The word ‘and’ ^ an the word ‘king {rgyal- 

to the Visnu and Bhagavata Puranas, I?anda Itah-n 

dynasty, was the son of Mahanaidin Sai4nara^hl‘‘'^“’‘?’ 

his time all the longs were Sudras. The Vs,,? “J L and from 

Mahapadma reigned for eighty-eight years an® matsya Puranas state that 

hopelessly falsified. " ' gas years. The history of the Naudas has been 
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of opinion about five speculative propositions. The Chinese 
pilgrims, in their account of the Council of Vaisali, agree 
substantially with the Dulva, and know nothing of Kalasoka. 
The only Asoka known to Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsiang is 
Dharmasoka, or Asoka Maurya. The Mongols also record 
the Council of Vaisali in the reign of Asoka in a.b. 110.* 

According to the abstract of the Dulva made by Csoma 
Kords, the scriptures were compiled three times, namely, 
for the first time immediately after the death of Buddha, for 
the second time in the reign of Asoka, king of Pataliputra, 
110 A.B., and for the third time in the reign of Kaniska, 
400 A.B.^ 

The Ceylonese chroniclers give details of a Council held 
in the reign of Dharmasoka, or Asoka Maurya, in the 
seventeenth year of his reign, a.b. 234, according to the 
Mahavamsa {Tumour, p. 42), or in the nineteenth year of 
his reign, a.b. 236, according to the Dipavamsa. 

This Council, as distinct from the Vaisali Council, is 
wholly unknown to the Indian, Tibetan, Mongolian, and 
Chinese tradition. That tradition knows only one Council 
held in the reign of Asoka, which was, according to some, 
held at Vaisali, and, according to others, at Pataliputra. 
One of the versions given by Bhavya is peculiar in associating 
the Council with the name of Mahapadma Nanda, instead of 
with Asoka. J^To satisfactory explanation of this peculiarity 
occurs to me,® but I may note that a similar confusion 
between Jfanda and Asoka is recorded by Hiuen Tsiang, who 
{Beal, ii, 94) states that, according to the records of India, 
the “ five stupas ” at Pataliputra were erected by Asoka, and 
rejects a rival legend ascribing them to [Mahapadma] 
Nanda. 

The Kaniska Council is unknown to the Ceylonese. 

The Asoka who is the subject of the Nepalese prose 
romance known as the Asokavadiina is in more than one 

' Laidlay : “ Pilgrimage of Fa-Hian,” p. 248. 

^ Quoted in Hardy, “ Eastern ilonachism,” p. 188. 

“ Professor Eliys Davids has suggested that the Kalasoka of the Cerlonese 
may be intended as an equivalent for Nanda. (“ Buddhism,’-’ p. 221.) 
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passage expressly stated to be Asoka Maurya. Nevertheless, 
his date, like that of the Ceylonese Kalasoka, is placed in 
A.B. 100, and he is associated with the Sthavira Yasas, who 
converts his brother Vitasoka {Burnouf, Introd., p. 370). 
This Yasas is the saint who in the Ceylonese legend is 
associated with the Yaisali Council. (A person named Yasas, 
who in some legends is named as a minister of Asoka, seems 
to be distinct from the Sthavira or Arhat.) 

The Annals of Li-yul (Eastern Turkistan, especially 
Khotan ; in Rockhill, pp. 230-233) date Dharmasoka 
(i.e. the Maurya) in a.b. 234, and ascribe his conversion 
to the Arhat Yasas. (This work also mentions the minister 
Yasas.) Tradition therefore associates the Arhat or Sthavira 
Yasas with the Asoka who is placed about 100 a.b., and 
also with the Asoka placed about 200 a.b. The Yaisali 
Council is associated by the Ceylonese with the earlier 
Asoka, the Pdtaliputra Council with the later. But it has 


been proved that the two Asokas are one, the earlier being 
a mere duplication of the later. The inference seems to 
follow that the Yaisali Council is a duplication of that of 
Pataliputra. Sufficient reason, I think, exists for believing 
in the reality of a Council held at Pataliputra late in the 
reign of Asoka Maurya. The legends about the Three 
Councils must seemingly have had some basis of fact. The 
First Council has been rejected absolutely as a “ pure 
invention, and proof has been given that there is good 
reason to doubt the separate existence of the Yaisali, the 
so-called Second, Council. It the realitv of the Pataliputra 
Council be denied, no basis of fact io'r the legend of the 
ree Councils remains. The confusion between the Councils 
of Yaisah and Pataliputra seems to be best explained by- 
assuming that a Council was reallv ^ j 

that the Yaisa-h Council is I f 

The story of a local dispute if that reality, 

“ten indulgences” J either the 
founded on fact, but we cannot^ propositions may be 
occurred. The currently acoTi A I 
Council, no A.B., is merete on the Yaisali 

merely one of the traditional dates for 
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Asoka. All tradition concurs in saying that Asoka Maurya 
did really hold a Council, and it is only reasonable to believe 
that that Council was convened at his capital, Pataliputra. 
The Ceylonese chroniclers, I think, knew the two traditional 
dates for Asoka and his Council, one about 100 a.b. and the 
other about 200 a.b. They saw that the later set of dates, 
with the help of a little manipulation, could be made to suit 
Asoka Maurya, whereas the earlier set of dates could not 
possibly be fitted to him. They therefore invented Asoka I, 
or Kalasoka, provided him with a fictitious genealogy, and 
assigned to him, as to his namesake, a Council. The 
allotment of Vaisali as the meeting - place of the Council 
of the fictitious Kalasoka was probably due to the fact that 
local aberrations of the monks at Vaisali had been condemned 
by some sort of synod of monks from other parts of India, 
who disapproved of practices current in the eastern districts. 
But I do not believe for a moment that any verification or 
recitation of the mass of the scriptures, or even of the 
Vinaya Pitaka, occurred at Vaisali. If such a proceeding 
ever took place anywhere, and I am not certain that it did, 
it took place at the Council held at some undetermined date 
at Pataliputra in the reign of Asoka Maurya. I say “ at 
some undetermined date ” because the dates given by the 
Ceylonese chroniclers are clearly erroneous, and at present 
the materials for determining the real date do not exist. 

The Bhabra Edict of Asoka cannot joroperly be quoted 
as evidence of the date of the Council. In that document 
“ King Piymdasi sends greeting to the Magadhan clergy, 
and wishes them prosperity and good health.” He then 
proceeds to endorse as “ well-said ” all that has been said 
by the Venerable Buddha, and to recommend certain 
favourite passages from the scriptures ^ to the special 
attention of the faithful. Ko expression in the edict can 
be so construed as to give any' indication of a particular 
date. All that can be said is that the Bhabra Edict 

1 I use the word ‘ scriptures ’ merely a convenient term witliout prejudice 
to the question whether or not the Buddhist books had been reduced to writing 
in the time ot Asoka. 

oC 


J.R.A..S. 1901. 
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cannot be earlier than the eleventh or twelfth year of 
the reign, when Asoka became a member of the Order, 
and “ strenuously exerted himself.” The edict on the 
neighbouring rock of Bairat belongs to the eighteenth year 
of the reign, and it is likely that the Bhabra document is 
to be referred to approximately the same period. But, 
even if this surmise be correct, it does not confirm the 
Ceylonese tradition that the Council of Pataliputra sat in 
either the seventeenth or the nineteenth year of the reign, 
because the edict makes no reference to a Council. The 
evidence for the Council is at present that of tradition 
only, and of tradition discrepant in itself and disfigured 
by gross absurdities. 

Asoka Maurya, who is commonly described in a stock 
phrase as “ the Constantine of Buddhism,” was much more 
to his adopted religion than Constantine was to Christianity. 
^iV^hen the Roman emperor resolved to give his official 
patronage and adhesion to the religion of Jesus, the Church 
was already a formidable power throughout the empire. 
When Asoka, in the ninth year of his reign, was moved 
by his personal feelings of remorse at the horrors of war 


to become a lay disciple of the Buddha, and when, two 
or three years later, he assumed the yellow robe, and 
despatched missionaries to all India and the foreign states 
within his ken, he suddenly, and by his individual action, 
raised Buddhism from the level of an obscure Hindu sect 
valley to the rank of a world-religion, 
which It has successfully held for more than two thousand 
years If a Christian parallel must be sought, it will be 
found rather in St. Paul than in Constantine. That 

convened by the Emperor 
Asoka himself a member of the holy Orders is natural and 

Tbe L m r Council seems 

to uO trio most rstionnl ■wtqtt- i * iv 

1 1 c .v ,,,, to explain the origin of the 

blfth in the re its second 

a reflection fmrtb f surprising that 

a reflection from the glory of the Council held under the 
patronage of the imnerial unaer rne 

imperial monk was cast back upon the 
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times of tlie mendicant friar who had founded the Order.^ 
The chief obstacle to a belief in the reaUty of Asoka’s 
Council is the omission from the edicts of all reference 
to it. The Seventh Pillar Edict, published in the twenty- 
eighth year of the reign, enumerates the means adopted 
or recommended by the emperor for the encouragement 
and diffusion of the practical Bliarma, or Law of Piety. 
But these means do not include the convocation of a church 
council. Nothing is said about the repression of heresy ; 
on the contrary, liberal and sympathetic toleration of all 
schools of thought is the lesson emphatically taught. 
Nothing is said about the revision of the canon of 
scripture ; on the contrary, the existence of a canon of 
the Buddha’s sayings is assumed, and the emperor commends 
a selection of his favourite texts to the meditation of the 
pious. If a Council really met in the reign of Asoka, 
I think it must have been held very late in the reign, 
subsequent to the twenty-eighth year, when the series of 
edicts closed. About the details of the proceedings of the 
Council, if it was a reality, we know nothing authentic. 

From the mass of conflicting testimony concerning Asoka, 
Kaliisoka, and the Three Councils the following propositions 
seem to me to emerge : — 

1. The real Asoka, whose full name wns Asoka vardhana, 
and whose surname in religion was Priyadarsin, ‘ The 
Humane,’ belonged to the Maurya family or clan, was the 
son of Bindusiira Amitraghiita, and grandson of Candra- 
gupta, and reigned as emperor of India from about b.c. 272 
to about B.c. 231. 

2. The interval which elapsed between the death of 
Gautama Buddha and the coronation of Asoka Maurya is 


1 Asoka became a lay disciple [^iipiisahC) in his ninth year ; joined the Order 
[samghe iipai/dto) and assumed tlie monkish garb more than two and a half years 
later, and had despatched missionaries before his thirteenth year. These facts 
are established by the Thirteenth Rock Edict read with the Bairat Edict, and by 
I-tsing’s reference to stiitues of Asoka in monkish garb (ed. Takakusu, p. 73). 
The interpretation of Senart that Asoka merely visited the .kssembly {samgha) 
is, I think, untenable. Of course, the monasticism of a reigning emperor must 
have been of a very modified kind. 
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unknown, the statements of the Ceylonese chroniclers and 
of Indian tradition on the subject being contradictory, 
worthless, and, to a large extent, demonstrably false. 

3. Two principal forms of the tradition (besides other 
varieties) exist. One of these places Asoka a century, or 
a little more, after the death of Buddha ; the other places 
him two centuries, or a little more, after that ent. 

4. It is clearly proved that both the forms of t le 
chronological tradition are concerned with only one historical 
personage, Asoka Maurya. 

5. The Ceylonese chroniclers attempted to reconcile the 
conflicting chronologies by accepting both; attaching the 
later set of dates to Asoka Maurya, or Dharmusoka, and 
inventing another A.soka, dubbed Kaliisoka, to fit the earlier 
set of dates. 

6. The Ceylonese writers describe three Councils as having 
been held by the Buddhist Church for the suppression of 
heresy and the verification of the canon of scripture ; namely, 
(1) that of Bajagrha, held immediately after Buddha s 
death; (2) that of Vaisfili, held in the tenth year of the 
reign of Kalasoka, in the year 110 a.b., or some approximate 
year ; (3) that of Pataliputra, held in either the seventeenth 
or the nineteenth year after the coronation of A.soka Maurya, 
or Dharmasoka, corresponding to a.b. 234 or 236. 

7. The story of the first of these Councils, namely, that of 
Eajagrha, is, in the language of Professor Oldeuberg, 

“ pure invention,” notwithstanding the fact that the Council 
is vouched for by Indian as well as by Ceylonese tradition. 

8. The third Council, that of Pataliputra, probably really 
took place. But the date of its assembly is not known, and 
no reliance can be placed upon the traditional accounts of its 
proceedings. 

9. This Council, held in the reign of Asoka Maurva, is 
known to Indian tradition, but is variously described as 
having assembled either at Vaisfili or PfiUaliputra. 

10. The accounts concerning the purpose of this Council 
vary irreconcilably. The Cejdonese writers ascribe its con- 
vocation to the necessity for the suppression of widespread 
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he resy and religious disorder, which had resulted in the 
suspension of ecclesiastical functions for seven years. The 
same writers affirm that the Council verified the whole 
Canon by recitation, as had been done at previous Councils, 
that the president took the opportunity to publish the 
Katbavattbu treatise, and that the Council was followed 
by the dispatch of missionaries to Ce3’lon and other places. 

Some traditions affirm that the primary purpose of the 
Council was to condemn “ ten indulgences,” or irregular 
relaxations of monastic discipline claimed hv the monks of 
Vaisali. In some versions of the story the dispute is 
represented as being one between the East on the one 
hand and the West and South on the other. 

Other traditions state that the pidmarj' purpose of the 
Council was to condemn “ five propositions ” concerning 
intuitive knowledge and other matters of speculation. 

Various traditions assert that the Council was the occasion 
of the first great schism, and the formation of the Maha- 
siinghika school. 

11. While the Cej'lonese writers, as above stated, 
recognize three Councils, namely — 

(1) Rajagrha, in a.b. 1 ; 

(2) Vaisali, in .a.b. 100 or 110; 

(3) Pamliputra, in .\.b. 234 or 236 ; 

the Indian traditions recognize the three Councils as — 

(1) Rajagrha, in .v.n. 1; 

(2) Vaisali or Pataliputra, in or about .a.b. 110 ; 

(3) Peshawar (reign of Kaniska), in or about .a.b. 400. 

12. The Indian tradition is nearer than the Cejdonese 
tradition to the truth. Kaniska reigned about the latter part 
of the first century .a.d., and the tradition of a Council held 
at so late a date is not likely to he pure invention. The 
Ceylonese schools of Buddhism at that period were not 
interested in the religious development of the Paiijah, 
and naturally ignore this Council. 
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13. The Ceylonese representation of the Yaisali Council 
as occurring more than a century before the accession of 
Asoka Maurya is false. The fiction in this matter is 
probably a consequence of the invention of Asoka I, or 
Kiilasoka, who was in^'ented as an expedient for reconciling 
two current and contradictory' schemes of chronology. 

14. It is possible that a dispute about the “ ten 
indulgences ” really occurred at Vaisali, and that the con- 
demnation of those indulgences by a sy'nod of some sort 
has heen confounded by tradition with the Council held at 
Pataliputra in the reign of Asoka Maurya. But the 
materials do not exist for determining what, if anything, 
occurred at Vaisali, nor do we know at what date it 
occurred. The date a.b. 110, commonly' assigned to the 
Council of Vaisali, is merely one of the traditionally current 
dates of Asoka Maurya, in whose reign a Council was really 
held at Pataliputra. 

15. The stories are so contradictory and confused that 
it is impossible to fix the date of the Pataliputra Council, 
or to determine what it did. 

16. Consequently the alleged Councils of Vaisali and 
Pataliputra cannot be regarded as “ fixed points in the 
history of the earlier form of Buddhism.” 
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Art. XXXI. — Notes on Early Economic Conditions in Northern 
India. By Caroline Foley Bhys Davids, M.A. 

The following classified references may prove nseful and 
suggestive to tlie student of the economic conditions of 
ancient India. The work accomplished by Professor Zimmer 
in his Altindisches Leben, which contains, among so much 
of varied interest, almost aU that may be gleaned on the 
political economy of Vedic times, has not been carried on 
with respect to the advancing civilization of the succeeding 
centuries. Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt’s important com- 
pilation, the Cuilization of Ancient India, cannot, from the 
magnitude of its scope, treat adequately of what the literature 
of that era lets us see concerning rural economy, organization 
of industry, and methods of exchange. Dr. Pick’s Sociale 
Gliederung ini Nordost lichen Indien is most valuable and 
suggestive as far as it goes. But it is compiled from 
a sociological and not from a specifically economic stand- 
point. Yet if we consider the ancient records now accessible, 
contemporary respectively with the age which preceded 
and with that which saw the rise of Buddhism and Jainism, 
and with the times of the earlier and succeeding ‘ law-books ’ 
— covering, from B.c. 800, let us say, a thousand years, — 
we may find materials sufficient to justify at all events 
some initial efforts to gain a coherent outline of economic 
institutions. I do not pretend that the passages noted are 
at all exhaustive ; I am confident that much valuable 
material remains embedded both in edited and unedited 
texty But I hope that these collectanea may prove 
storing-stones to further reaching and more systematic 
investigation by more competent writers. 
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Rural Rconomy. 

We do not read of any houses, large or small, as standing 
isolated in the countrj’. Dwellings appear in groups con- 
stituting either the country village (janapadaijuma) (e-g- 
Jilt, i, 318), or the border village {pnccantafjdma) . (Dhp. 81 ; 
Jat. V, 46 ; i, 21-5 ; ef. also the expressions in M.P.8., p. oo.) 

The population of such a village varied from 30 to 1,000 
families. (Jiit. i, 199 ; iii, 281.) 

The arable land extending around the village is spoken of 
as ‘the field’ {Jihetia) (Yin. i, 287), and its divisions as 
being of two shapes, which with their boundaries or dykes 
(for irrigation) had a patchwork appearance (ibid.). 

The village field in the kingdom of Magadha was larger, 
as a rule, than those elsewhere (Yin. ii, 186) ; even one only 
of its portions is, in two cases, described as of 1,000 acres 
{karUas) (Jiit. iii, 293; iv, 276). 

The owner or occupier is represented as cultivating his 
paiticuar klietta himself, aided by his family, or in certain 
cases slaves or hirelings. (Jut. i, 277 ; iii, 102, 293 ; iv, 467.) 

an raig t be let against a half or other share of the 
pro uce ( past, n, 11, 28 (I) ; i, jg (20)), or made over 

484; Sat. P. Br. xiii, 3, 7), or sold 
Wn. u, 158, 159 But it is not stated tha; land thus 

rd Tn" oTr -- it was ‘forest 

land ‘cleared’ by the^nro may have been 

Jat. iv, 467). The^raditiL forefathers (cf. 

land transfer (8at. P. Br. xiii.'^r isf 

This was levied^ atdTn^iud P^^^uce. 

(D. i, 87 ; duhihlao 276 ^ ^ -- 

Manu, vii, 130; Biihler Tr ‘ ’ ’ 

1897; V. A. Smith, J Rig T,',/'™"" January, 

H. could make ohr thk.Rh ’’ ‘’t' 
villages (rural or aoburban) as a ‘“i!™'"® “n ■>'>™ 

jst.i,138; ii, 2.37, 40.3. ® ‘tj “"J™'*' (D-h 'iJi 

’ ’ 44 ; vi, 261, 344, 36.;l.) 
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He could also remit the tithe to any village. (Jat. i, 200 ; 
iv, 169.) 

But it is doubtful whether zemindary right to the soil 
itself was ever given as well. {Dial, of the Buddha, i, 108, n.) 

The methods of cultivation of the hhetta are described in 
Buddhist literature. Grain (chiefly rice), pulse, and sugar- 
cane were the chief products ; vegetables, possibly also fruit 
and flowers were cultivated. Rice was reckoned as the 
staple article of food and the double jasmine {vamka) as 
the most highly prized flower. (Vin. ii, 180 ; A. i, 241 ; 
Jdt. i, 36, 339 ; iv, 167, cf. 363, 445 ; Hil. 182.) 

The village had its common grazing - ground and its 
common herdsman. (Jilt, i, 194; M. i, 122; A. i, 205; 
V, 350 ; Dhp. 151 ; Jat. iii, 401; cf. Rig-Yeda, x, 19.) 

The grain crops were apparently massed in a public 
granary for the excision of the king’s tithe prior to their 
removal to private barns. (Jiit. ii, 378 ; i, 339, 467.) 

There were special granaries kept filled “for urgency,’’ 
presumably either for scarcity or for military purposes. 
[Indian Antiqvanj, 1896, pp. 261 foil.) 

The pattern king is described as providing persons of no 
capital,' w'ho wished to start farming, with food and secd-corn. 
(D. i, 135.) 

Yillagers are described as enclosing hunting preserves for 
the king in order to protect their field. (Jilt, i, 149 ff. ; 
iii, 270.) 

Villagers are described as co-operating to mend their 
roads, build tanks and municipal buildings, and lay out 
a park, women taking part. (Jiit. i, 199 ff.) 

That peasant proprietors should leave their tillage to work 
for royal capitalists was considered as a mark of social decay 
and disaster. (Jiit. i, 339.) 

There is no allusion in the Buddhist books to the monthly 
corvee or raja-hariija exacted as a tax from ‘ artisans,’ 

‘ mechanics,’ and sudra labourers according to the law-books. 
(Gaut. X, 31 ; Yas. xix, 28 ; Man. vii, 138.) 

Scarcity through drought or floods is frequently mentioned, 
at times extending over a w'hole kingdom, at times amounting 
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apparently only to what used in our country to be called the 
‘ starving season ’ or ‘ famine months,’ viz. the two months 
preceding harvest. (M. i, 220; Yin. i, 211, 213, 214, 215, 
cf. 238; ii, 75; J5t. i, 329; ii, 135, 149, 367; v, 193; vi, 487.) 

Megasthenes’ testimony as to the immunity of India from 
famine is well known, but his statement refers apparently 
to a ‘ general ’ scarcity. (McCrindle, Ancient India as 
described by Megasthenes, p. 32.) 

The brahmin is frequently met with as a cultivator in the 
Jataka, both as the holder of large estates and as a peasant 
proprietor, without apparently labouring under any social 
stigma for pursuing a calling by which, strictly viewed, he 
lost his brahminhood. (Jst. iii, 162, 293 ; iv, 167, 276, 363.) 

He also figures as a goatherd. (Jat. iii, 401.) 


Organization of Labour, Industry, 


. - n, ana, vommen,,. 

It does not appear that slaves were kept in large numbers. 
They are mentioned as domestic servants, but not as working 
in or plantations,’ as in Greece, Rome, or America. 

vr- of the Buddha, i, 19, 

n 8, 101 ; Yin. i, 72.) 

namely individuals becoming slaves are mentioned. 

Capture. (JSt. iv, 220.) 

Judicial punishment. (Jat. i, 200 ) 

Helr^TTr^- i Sum. i, 168.) 
BeM. (Tlierie. 444; Jat 52 [ ) 

They „ight altaia (D. i. 83.) 

was not illegal. (Jat i^402 40^^ violence 

Their soil 

owner’s house, was above tha^ fi- aY 

are always named before the ° ‘^ay-labourers. They 
the comiund • childri w 

list of callings - — D i ,. 7®®'®J.^7®®-'^orkpeople ’ and the 
206 ; ii, 67. 1^^, 331 ; A. i, 145, 
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They might acquire education and good manners, and be 
given skilled employment. (Jat. i, 451.) 

According to Manu, “women employed in the royal service 
and menial servants ” of the court were paid regular wages 
in money and in clothing and grain. (Manu, vii, 125, 126.) 

No slave, while undischarged, might be admitted into the 
Buddhist Order. (Vin. i, 76.) 

The members of that order were allowed to employ the 
services of a man (purisa), i.e. a paid servant, not a slave, 
to be a gardener {dramika) and go on shopping errands. 
(V. ii, 297 ; iii, 238.) 

The day-labourer or wage-earner [hhatika or bhatikdraka) 
was not anyone’s chattel, yet his life was probably harder 
than the slave’s. (Of. Jat. i, 422 ; iii, 406, 444.) 

He was employed in farm-work, e.g. to watch a growing 
crop. (Jat. iii, 406 ; iv, 277.) 

He was paid either in food (Jat. iii, 444) or in money and 
bought his food (Jiit. iii, 326, 406). 

Judging by the specimens of manufacture described in the 
Majjhima Sila (D. i, 7) and by the Jataka, the list of callings 
and handicrafts given in Mil. 331 cannot be said to show 
only a later elaboration of arts and crafts. In this it will 
be noticed that the division of labour attained to involved 
three distinct trades in making bows and arrows, apart from 
any ornamental work on them.‘ The important profession 
of vaddhakl^ or maker in wood, is not adequately described 
by our ‘carpenter.’ It included not only the construction 
of furniture and houses (Jat. iv, 159), 
but also shipbuilding (ibid.), 
cart-making (Jat. iv, 207), 

and architecture^ (Jat. i, 201 ; iv, 323; Mil. 330, 345). 


1 A professional winnower of grain is instanced in Mil. 201, but this is 
a doubtful rendering. See Questions of King Milinda, i, 28.). With the 
bi-annual grain harvests mentioned by Jlegasthenes (.\lcCrindle, op. cit., 51) 
this trade might afford a relatively continual employment. Gleaning, too, was 
reckoned as a means of livelihood ' in good years.’ (Tin. i, 233 ; Jat. iv, 422.) 

* It is not clear how far the craft of a thnpati (e.g., M. i, 396 ; iii, 144) or of 
a tacehaka (Dhp. 80) coincided with that of a vaddhaki. 

^ Mr. Eouse (Jataka, iv, 203, n.) compares it with TtKTwv. 
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Similarly, the smith or knumiim was a general craftsman 
in metals, from whose skill any iron implement, from 
a ploughshare or an axe, or, for that matter, an iron house, 
down to a razor, or the finest of needles, capable of floating 
in water, or, again, statues of gold or silver work, was 
expected. (Vin. Texts, i, 200, n. ; Jat. iii, 281 ff. ; iv, 492 ; 
V, 45, 282 ; Dhp., 2-39; S.X. 902.) 

Similarly, the .stonemason or jju'umknftaka is described as 
not only quarrying and shaping stones Tike so many of his 
later compeers, alas !) out of the materials ready to hand on 
the site of a former village [parann - riumaUhane), but as 
capable of hollowing a cavity in a crystal, a matter probably 
requiring superior tools. I Jiit. i, 47S, 479.) 

A considerable degree of organization characterized all 
the leading industries. Certain trades were localized in 
special villages, either suburban and ancillary to the large 
cities, or themselves forming centres of traffic with sur- 
rounding villages, e.g. the woodwork and metal - work 
industries and pottery. (Jat. ii, 18, 40-5 ; iii, 281 (376 and 
508 probably refer to potters’ suburban villages) ; iv, 
1-59, 207.) ° ^ 


Within the cities trades appear to luxve been localized in 
specml streets, I e.g. tlio.so of ivory-workers (Jiit. i, 320; 
li, 19/) and of dyers (Jat. iv, 81). 

Some of these villages were of considerable size, the 
type-number of 1.000 fan.ilics being assigned to two of metal- 
workers and to two of wood- workers. Of these, the former 
pair VI as in the country, the latter pair was .suburban. They 
were also wc/l organized '^ under lieudmen-in one case under 

two headmen — who were tbno ■ • , , i 

. , , . , , . „ once the municipal and the 

industrial chiefs or syndics. To judge from the Lse of one 
of these, a master smith, such a man might be of high 

ZL witb^tb° V a 

grata with the king. iff, 281.) 


* luG expro8.8i()ii HI * o-j. f. x 

to the vreaver’-i ‘ xvork'hnp ’ B-tpoi seemx to me to refer simply 
rcmlers it, in the • xveiiv„,' ,,„,^rter ’ "" ini'e been, a.s the translator 

^ Cl. esp.., uiUy the aeth.n'in .Jat. iv, I.39. 
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The apprentice {antevasiko, literallj' the ‘ boarder ’) appears 
frequently in the Jiitaka, but no terms or period or other 
conditions of pupillage are given (Jat. i, 251; v, 290-3). 
The position of a senior pupil to a maha-vaddhaki is indicated 
by Buddhaghosa (Asl. Ill, 112). 

Again, the chief industries were organized into guilds 
(senii/o) under a president {pamnkha) or elder (or ‘alderman,' 
jetthaka)} Eighteen guilds are frequently mentioned as 
being summoned by the king to witness his procedure or 
to accompany him, but the detailed list is given no further 
than “ the carpenters, smiths, leather-workers, painters, and 
the rest, expert in various arts." (Jat. i, 267, 814; ii, 12; 
iv, 43, 411 ; vi, 22, 427 ; Mil. 2.) 

The guild is also referred to as entitled to arbitrate on 
certain occasions between its members and their wives. 
(Yin. iv, 226.) ^ 

The heads of the guilds might be important ministers in 
attendance on the king, wealthy, personce grata. (J. ii, 12, 
62 ; iii, 281.) 

The first appointment to a supreme headship over all the 
guilds doubled with the office of treasurer is narrated in 
connection with the kingdom of Kasi at the court of Benares. 
Possibly the quarrels twice alluded to as occurring between 
presidents {pa)nuklul) of guilds at Siivatthi in Kosala may 
have also broken out at Benares and have led to this 
appointment.^ (Jat. ii, 12, 52; iv, 48.) 


' Cf. the mahd-riuhlhali (Jut. vi, o32’'. 

- Of the other corperati' .iiitlioritics heie ilAVitwI to, tlie /lu;/" ami the r/nud, 
practically nothing is known, hut they were prnb.iblv not lornied on an economic 
basis. In the Canon Law a fftitia ot bhit-hus means a number not e-vceedini;' 
four persons. 

■* It is not without interest to note that tiiL advance in central organization 
was made at a time wlieu the monarchy is repre-cnted as Inning been elective, 
not hereditary, and wlieu tlie king w ho api)orated and the man « ho was appointed 
were the sons of a merchant and a tailor respectively. This is the onlv pas-age 
known to me stating evplicitly the connection between guihl-orgauizatiou and the 
minister commonly called ‘treasurer’ {tttffiij. The Indian Mttins were wealthy 
commoners, one of whom, termed sometimes iitu/ifl-yllln, with or without 
a colleague or subordinate, the duusiftln, w.is known as Tlie pin- ryivllrHiy- 

and was in daily commiiiucation with the king. Thus we read of .oUU si-tt/m 
welcoming the Buddha to the new college ot Jetavaua at Savatthi, and of Aniitiui- 
pindika as The Scithi or inultii-ufthi. Dr. Eick speiks ot this ])n-ition a- 
involving generally the •'representation ot the merchant prote-sioii.” In the 
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Whether there was an official or local or other distinction 
between a pamul'ha and a jetthal-a is not apparent. As 
between jetthdkm there is an instance, in one of the large 
centres of woodcraft alluded to, of the population of 1,000 
families being grouped in two equal halves, each under one 
jetthaka. Dr. Tick hints, from this, at a possible limitation 
in the size of guilds (op. cit., 183). The instance, however, 
is unique, and in the case of smith villages "we find 1,000 
families united under one head. The office was apparently 
conferred on account of superior skill, and was lifelong. 
(Jat. iii, 286.) 

Other instances of trades, etc., organized under a. jetthaka 
are : — 

Seamen (or pilots).* (Jat. iv, 137.) 

Garland-makers. (Jat. iii, 405.) 

Caravan traders. (Jiit. i, 368 ; ii, 295.) 

Robbers (‘ moss-troopers ’), composing e.g. a ‘ little robber 
village ’ in the hills (e.g. near Uttarapaucala, to the number 
of 500). (Jiit. i, 296, 297 ; ii, 388 ; iv, 430, 433, Com.) 

Forest police, who escorted travellers. (Jiit. ii, 335.) 

Trades and crafts were very largely hereditary ; whether 
more so than elsewhere, including ancient and mediaeval 
Europe, is not so clearly made out as some would have it. 
I7ot only individuals, but families, are frequently referred 
to in terms of their traditional calling, just as a man is often 
described, as to his trade, in terms of his father’s trade : 
‘Sati the fisherman’s son’ for ‘ Sati the fisherman,’ ‘Cunda 
the smith’s son’ for ‘Cunda the smith,’ etc. (M. i, 256; 
M. Par., Sutta 41 ; J5t. i, 98, 194, 312 ; ii, 79 ; iii, 376. Cf. 
nesado = luddaputto = luddo in Jiit. iii, 330, 331 ; v, 356-358.) 


Maliavagga the passase mentioning the services of the ScttU of Eaiagaha to 
the Toiumnan (tugpm) is rendered “to the merchant guild ’’ but in the CuUa- 

Taf no- "v t2"6V Tx- ^ V?'; i’ =^^9- ^’’2 i 64 “ iii, n9, 

i®?T3 ii ^mhichattarn (tadati-, Vin. 

1 , .,3 , 11 , Id, , \in. levts, i. 102, n. 3. On mmetthi. Jit. v, 384, cf. Vin. 


i, 18.) 


' Dr. Fick renders the term 
are other terms. The Jitaka 
on the open sea. 


iity;/ainaktt by fishennan, a trade for which there 
in ijnestion is apparently dealing with navigation 
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There were certain aboriginal tribes wbo were practically 
all hereditary craftsmen in certain industries ; the so-called 
low tribes (liina-jatiyo) of the Venas, wbo were rush-workers; 
Nesadas, wbo were trappers living in their own villages ; 
and Rathakaras, or carriage - builders. (Vin. iv, 6—10 ; 
M. ii, 152; A. ii, 85 = P.P, 51 ; S. i, 93 ; Jat. iv, 413 ; v, 337.) 

Again, in the localized industries specified above, sons 
would be trained in the father’s craft practically as a matter 
of course. Nevertheless, in the times with which these notes 
are mainly concerned, trades did not constitute a system of 
social cleavage amounting to what was later on called ‘caste,’ 
with the exceptipn of the aboriginal clans just alluded to. 
Four ‘colours’ {vannd) are frequently spoken of in the 
Jataka, but only in the sense in which we might speak 
of ‘ Lords and Commons,’ ‘ tiers - etat,’ ‘ British - born and 
aliens,’ or ‘ the different classes or ranks of society.’ Princes, 
brahmins, and burghers {khattiya, brdhmand, selfhiyo) are 
shown in the Jataka as forming friendships, sending their 
sons to the same teacher, and even now and then inter- 
marrying and eating together, without incurring any 
stigma as social iconoclasts or innovators. (Jat. i, 421, 422 ; 
ii, 319, 320; iii, 9-11, 21, 249-254, 340, 405, 406, 475, 
514-517 ; iv, 38 ; v, 280 ; vi, 348, 421, 422 ; Pick, op. cit., 
chs. vi-xii ; Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, i, pp. 96ff.) 

Again, in the wealthy burgher class, we have an instance 
of a deer-trapper (miga-luddaka) becoming the protege and 
then the “ inseparable friend ” of a rich young setfhi, without 
a hint of social barriers. (Jat. iii, 49-51.) 

The Jataka shows us here and there a rigorous etiquette 
observed by the brahmin ‘ colour ’ in the matter of eating 
with, or of the food of, the despised Candalas, as well as the 
social intolerance felt for the latter by the burgher class, 
(ii, 83, 84; iii, 233 ; iv, 200, 376, 388, 390-392.) 

On the other hand, it tells of (a) a Kshatriya, a king’s 
son, who, when he set out again to woo his offended wife, 
apprenticed himself incognito to the ‘court’ potter, basket- 
maker, florist, and chef to his father-in-law in succession, 
without a word being said as to loss of ‘ caste ’ when his 
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vagaries became known (v, 290 - 293) ; (h) a prince 
resigning his share of the kingdom in favour of hi^ 
sister and embarking in trade (i-dnij/ain a/:dii) (iv, 84) ; 

(c) a prince resigninghis kingdom, dwelling with a merchant 
on the frontier, and “working with his hands” (iv, 1C9) ; 

(d) a prince in self-chosen exile, taking service for a salary 
as an archer (ii, 87) ; (r) a wealthv, pious brahmin taking 
to trade to be better able to afford his charities (iv, 15, 
16) ; (/) brahmins engaged personally in trading, without 
any such charitable pretexts (v, 22, 471) ; (g) brahmins 
taking service as archers and as the servant of an archer, 
formerly a w’eaver (i, 356, 357; iii, 219; v, 127, 128); 
(/(.) brahmins as low - caste trappers [nesddd) ' (ii, 200 ; 
vi, 170 foil.) ; (/) a brahmin in the (low) cartwright trade 
(iv, 207, 208). ‘ 

Again, among the unprivileged classes, we find not a few 
instances of mobility of labour and ‘ personal capital ’ : 
{a) parents discussing the best profession for their son’s 
welfare — writing, reckoning, or (?) money - changing, no 
reference being made to the father’s trade (Vin. i, 77 ; 
iv, 128) ; (5) a weaver, looking on his trade as a jns-aller, 
changing it in a moment for that of a aoUlkmt archer 
(Jat. ii, 3.56 foil.); (c) a pious farmer and his son, with 
equally little ado, turning to the ‘low trade’ of basket- 
making (rush-weaving) (JHt. iv, 318) ; {d) a young man 
of good family, but penniless, selling a dead naouse for 
a ‘farthing, and, by skilful investments, energy, and bluff, 
becoming a successful merchant (Jut. i, 120-122). 

A very remarkable instance of the popular conception of 
the mobility of labour and capital on a larger scale is the 
story of the village of ‘ wood-wrights,’ wlio, failing to deliver 
the goods (furniture, etc.) for which they had been paid in 
advance, built a ship secretly, embarked their families, and 

emigrated down the Gauges and out to an island over sea. 
(Jat. IV, 159.) 

The trade of the trader, dealer, or middleman {vanija or 

' Cf. Mauu. iU. 1.51 toll. ; ^ ^ 
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buyer) may well have beeu largely hereditary (Jat. ii, 267, 
287, 288; iii, 198). Traditional good-will handed on would 
here prove specially effective in commanding confidence. 
But there is no instance as yet forthcoming pointing to 
any corporate organization of the nature of a guild or 
Hansa league. The hundred or so of merchants who came 
to buy up a newly arrived ship’s cargo in the Cullaka-setthi 
Jataka were apparently trying each to score off his own bat, 
no less than the youth who forestalled them (Jat. i, 122). 
Nor is there any hint of syndicate or federation or other 
agreement existing between the 500 dealers who were fellow- 
passengers on the ill-fated ships in Jat. ii, 128 ; v, 75, or the 
700 who were lucky enough to secure Supparaka as their 
pilot (Jat. iv, 138-142), beyond the mere fact of concerted 
action in chartering the same vessel. 

There was, it is true, a distinction obtaining within the 
fdnija class. This was to be a satthavdha or caravan-leader. 
The position was apparently hereditary, and to be the 
jetthaka in this capacity on an expedition implied that 
other t'dnijas, with their carts or asses, as well as caravan- 
followers, were accompanying the chief satthavdha and looking 
to him for directions as to halts, watering, precautions 
against robbers, and in many cases as to route, fords, etc. 
Subordination, however, was not always ensured, and the 
institution in itself does not warrant the inference of any 
kind of trade union among traders. (Jat. i, 98, 99, 107, 
194 ; ii, 295, 335 ; iii, 200 ; Fick, op. cit., p. 178.) 

Partnership in a deal in birds imported from India to 
Babylon occurs once (Jat. iii, 126, 127) ; once, again, in 
a case of horses imported from ‘ the north ’ to Benares 
(Jat. ii, 31). Other cases of partnership, either permanent 
or on a specific occasion, are given in the Kutavanija (2), the 
Serivanija, the Mahavanija, and the Mahajanaka Jatakas. 
(Jat. i, 111, 404; ii, 181 ; iv, 350-354; vi, 32.) 

In the Jarudapana Jataka, however, there is, if not explicit 
statement, room for assuming concerted commercial action 
on a more extensive scale, both in the birth storj" and in its 
introductory ‘episode of the present’ (jjaccii^ij^annavatthn). 

J.K.A.B. 1901. 
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The caravan in question, consisting of an indefinite number 
of traders (under a. jetthaka in the Birth-story), accumulate 
and export goods at the identical time and apparently share 
the treasure trove. In the episode they further resort 
together to make offerings to the Buddha before and after 
t eir journey (Jat. ii, :294— 6). These were traders of 
avatthi, of the class who are elsewhere described as acting so 

unanimously under Anathapindika, himself a great travelling 

merchant (see above, p. 865, n. 3). The Guttih Jdtaka, 
dgmn, 8 ows concerted action, in work and play, on the part 
o enares traders (Jat. ii, 248). The travelling in company, 
owever, maj we 1 have been undertaken for greater safety, 
e a ac mg o caravans by robbers who infested certain 
pUj, es, nown as robber- jungles [cora-kantarani), being 
frequently mentioned (Jat. i, 99, pamm). 

traveil^nl ^ “lore often represented as 

ora-anizpf T absence of 
organized trade or by preferencp Ti, • a i 

Jaffca, whe,» 1)”*’ !“ "■e Ap»TO«k» 

Ea.tern or Wosfera eilv alTl, ’’ *° 'T 

.greo which Adi ..art fir,V ^7' ‘T’ 

arrmns first, will a bMur h 

price; the other also hol.q- Tv non-competitive, 

work’ (lit. “price-fiximr i Tu <^0“Petition ‘is killing 
prefers to sS, “t Th? 

feessorr (Jat. ^98 99 lo-' “ T"' >■" 

376. 377-379, 413 ii i„, ''*1- 3«1. 368' 

ir, 15; v, 32, 164.) t * ’ ^88. 335 ; iii, 200,403; 

The objective of outo-oinu- 

is left unfortunately va ue” “8 their contents 

go both East and jfest ” 
proportion probably went (a ’ 

towards tbe West Traffi ® la t e second passage quoted) 

eastward was largely effected by 

I Dr. V.Vlr n j j 


^ Dr. Fick quotes iha 

*' ' ^ e^^raef Act ii-He 


I* ' A .1 me 1 

Utcs m the sttthis’ quartef - - , 

t* £ fS. ■ isrc: .rio.“5;.»o: 


op. dt., ISO, n.) 


(Fick, 
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water, that is, of course, down the Granges to Campa 
(Bhagalpur, about 350 miles from the nearest seaport), and 
probably further. The Mahajanaka Jataka (vi, 32-35) 
actually suggests that the Ganges was navigable right away 
to the sea, for the hero, with other traders, is represented 
as setting out from Campa, with export goods, for Suvanna- 
hhumi (that is, probably either Burma, or the ‘Golden 
Chersonese,’ or the whole Further Indian coast), on the 
same ship which is wrecked after a week’s voyage “ in 
mid-ocean,” and not as having gone overland to Tamalitti 
(Tamralipti) on the coast. (Mah. 70, 115; Dip. iii, 33; 
Legge, Fa Hien, 100 ; Smp. 338.) 

It is true that the word mnmdda (sea) is sometimes applied 
to the Ganges, but if the Jataka above be compared with the 
Sankha Jataka (iv, 15-17) it becomes probable that the 
open sea is meant in both. The hero, while shipwrecked, 
washes his mouth out with udt water during his self- 
imposed fast.^ 

In the latter Jataka we may even almost assume that the 
ship prepared by Sankha started for Suvapnabhiimi as far 
up as Benares itself. The hero, a wealthy man, would not 
have set out on foot at midday to proceed the long distance 
to Campa or Tamalitti. Cf. the hero of the Cullaka-setthi 
Jataka (i, 121), who, to appear like a rich merchant, hired 
a carriage to perform the same promenade, namely, the 
interval of sandy road between Benares and its docks.^ 

Suvannabhumi was also visited by traders coasting around 
India from western seaports, such as Bharukaccha (Bharoch). 
(Jat. iii, 188.) 

Ceylon was another commercial objective, and one 
associated with perils around which legends had grown up. 
(J5t. ii, 127-129.) 

But there is no instance as yet to hand of riverine traffic 
of any importance west of Benares. Anathapindika’s caravans 

1 Compare also the expressions samuddCi niilhaineft'a Hadtm Sdranasim 
ffantvS, (the sea-fairy bringing them on the magic ship) “ from off the ocean by 
(or on) the river to Benares ’’ (Jat. ii, ll'i). ' 

* These instances show that pattam can mean a river-port, as we speak of the 
port of London. 
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rarsaii.'™ (Hi. .. " 

would necessarily involve crossing the G „ ^ 

riTers, but there is no evidence to show wheth P 

route through Gttara-Kosala was followed, w er 
would be yet small and the valley of the Ga 
to Patna or whether Hiouen Thsaug s lout 

fslt i Pippak.vna aad down ,he 6..a,gla»a * 
(Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of Jndui, map xij. 

Lriea ware not uakno,™ (M.nu, viii, 401-406), and fro» 
t eo«te.t in M.P.S., pp. 14. 15, one n.igbl. by 
literally, infer that the Ganges, even at the gre^ ^ 

it has attained at Patna, was there and then fordab J 
way of its shoals and, perhaps temporary, causeways, excel 

in flood-time. . a - vt- 

Those caravans which are described as traversing de&e », 

requiring that they should travel during the cool of mg 
guided by an expert termed a ‘ desert pilot,’ who consu te 
the stars, were probably crossing the barren wastes o 
Hajputana westward to the seaports of Bharukaccha an 
Boruva, the capital of Sovira (Jilt, i, 99-103, IO 4 -I , 
iii 188, 470; iv, 137; Dip. ix, 20; H. Th. 2. 220; Jnd. 
Ant. xvii, 183 ; xviii, 239 ; D., 19th Sutta, § 36 ; Vim- 
V.A. 370; Bhys Davids, 3.P.T.S., 1901, pp. 76, 77; Mil. 3o , 

? Boruka, Div. .541). Westward of these ports there w^ 
traffic with Babylon (Baveru) in pre-Asokan days (Jiit. m, 
126 foil.). Traffic with China is not mentioned till centuries 

later (Mil. 121, 32 <, 359 ; Asl. 14). 

The nature of the exports and imports is also very seldom 
specified.' Probablj' they consisted largely in Benares 
muslins and in the precious metals and gems." 

1 The fact of this jciicral absence of cxplicitne.s--, even in connection '"‘ith 
ret'ular traffic, hardly Irears out Dr. EicV^ as^umytiou that there was probably 
no^regular intercourse between India and other countiies. Gold wa.s exported to 
Persia as early .as the time ot Durius Hystaspus, yet there is no explicit mention 
of this export in the Jiitaka. (Pick, op. cit., 174..) 

2 Cf. Jat. iv, 21. where the brahmin, dbappointed through shipwreck of the 
expected prolits on his merchandise, is by the kind fairy recouped with a great 
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But we are told explicitly of a successful, if sporadic, 
deal in birds between Babylon and Benares, and of horses 
imported by hundreds from ‘the north’ (Uttarapatha) and 
from Sindh. Asses of Sindh, too, are mentioned. (Jat. i, 124, 
178, 181 ; ii, 31, 287 ; iii, 126, 127, 278 ; cf. Hopkins, 
J.A.O.S., xiii, 257 ; cf. addition, p. 372; Fick, op. cit., 176.) 


JLetJioch and Medimn of Exchange. 

The economic mechanism for disposing of commodities to 
the consumer, as revealed in Buddhist literature, consisted 
of the fixed store or shop {dpana) * and of the perambulating 
hawker, with or without cart or donkey. In both institutions 
retail trading apparently constituted a means of livelihood 
without necessaril}’ entailing the practice of a strictly 
productive industry. (Yin. ii, 267 ; iv, 248-252 ; Jat. ii, 
267 ; cf. iv, 488 ; vi, 29 ; Mil. 330 ; cf. with the later 
work Mahacansa, 25, 139, 213 ; for the hawker: Jiit. i. 111, 
112, 205; ii, 424; iii, 21, 282, 283.) The application, 
judgment, cleverness, and ‘ connection ’ of the successful 
shopkeeper {pCipanika) are discussed in A. i, 115-117 ; 
cf. M. ii, 7 ; Yin. i, 255. 

Slaughterhouses are mentioned (Yin. i, 202 ; ii, 267), and 
there the poor man as well as the king’s chef apparently 
bought their meat (Jat. v, 458 ; vi, 62). They were 
probably permitted within the town, for we read of meat 
being sold at cross roads, that is, probably, at street corners 
or corner shops. Thus the hunter is taking his cart full of 
venison to the city to sell it, when he falls in with customers 
without the city (Jat. iii, 49 ; D., 22nd Sutta = M. i, 58 ^). 
The greengrocers apparently plied their trade at the four 

ship filled -with the ‘ seven treasures,’ viz., gold, silver, pearls, gems, cat’s eyes, 
diamonds, coral. Cf. also Jat. iv, 139-141, where an experienced skipper brings 
his merchant passengers to those seas where most of these treasures lie hidden. 

' ‘ From the store’ is sometimes described as antariipanato (Jat. i, 55, 350 ; 
iii, 406). The commodities purchased on these occasions were yellow cloths, 
spirits, and rice gruel, things that would not he exposed to light and heat in the 
open apana. 

2 Jly attention was drawn to this passage by Professor Bendall. 
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gates of a to'rt'n (Jat. iv, 448). There were also shops for 
the sale of textile fabrics, groceries, grain, perfumes, 
flowers, etc., and taverns {panagaram, dpdnam) (Vin. ii, 
267 ; iv, 248, 249, 252 ; Jat. i, 251, 252, 268, 290 ; ii, 267 ; 
iv, 82 ; Mil. 2 ; Dhp. 299). But there is no clear reference 
as yet forthcoming to market-places in the towns, to market 
towns, or to markets as periodical or permanent, nor any 
word equivalent to market. Translatoi s have used ‘ market 
occasionally, but perhaps with scarcely sufiicient warrant, 
e.g., market town for nigama (Jat. i, 360) and for nigamagdma 
(Jat. ii, 209 ; iii, 79) ; market-place for singhdtaha {Questions 
of King Milinda, S.B.E. xxxv, 2, 53 ; xxxvi, 279, n. 1). 
On the other hand, any temptation there may have been 
to use market-place for gdniamajjtm ^ where householders 
met to transact gdmaliammnm or gdnialciccam, has been 
resisted (Jat. i, 199 ; iii, 8). But gdmassa kammantaffhdnam 
has proved irresistible (Jat. iv, 306). Even as late as the 
age of the Commentaries we find Buddhaghosa having 
recourse to a clumsy compound, hhanda-bhdjanlyam thdnnin, 
‘ a place for wares-distribution ’ (Asl. 294). 

It is curious, too, that there is no mention in the Jataka 


of any rural institution resembling the still surviving barter 
fair, or hdt/i, taking place on the borders of adjacent districts, 
and which, one would think, must date from early times.^ 

The act of exchange between producer, or dealer, and 
consumer was, both before and during the Jataka age, 
a free bargain, a transaction unregulated by any system 
of statute-fixed prices. Supply, limited by slow transport 
and individualistic production, but left free and stimulated, 
^der the latter system, to efforts after excellence on the one 
hand (e.g. Jat. iii, 282-285) and to tricks of adulteration on 
the other (v. the fraudulent practices of the tailor, Jat. i, 220), 
sough to equate with a demand which was no doubt largely 
compact of customary usage and relatively unaffected by 
the sw ter fluctuations termed fashion. The free contract 


' My attention was callpd i- 

I.C.S. The hath, he tells me 

knowledge, from Patna to Deh’li and T v universal m India, to mv personal 
nenu, and, I believe, from Calcutta to Peshawur.” 
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obtained generally in Vedic times {Rig -Veda, X, xxiv, 9; 
cf. Zimmer, A-ltindisches Lehen, 258). And wbereas, in 
consequence of its prevalence in the succeeding age, soma- 
juice had to be bargained for in terms of cow-payment, the 
priestly compilers of the Sata-patha Brahmana pronounced 
the general system to have been initiated and sanctioned by 
the particular sacrificial transaction, 3rd Kanda, iii, 3 
thus : “ because he [the Adhvaryu] bargains for the king 
(Soma), therefore any and every thing is vendible here.” 
“And because they first bargain and afterwards come to 
terms, therefore, about any and every thing that is for sale 
here, people first bargain and afterwards come to terms.” 

Instances of price-haggling appear in the Jataka (Jat. i, 
111, 112, 195; ii, 222, 289, 424, 425; v, 43-45), and, 
in one case, of the dealer’s sense of its irksomeness (i, 99). 

The bold ‘deal in futures’ of the Cullaka-Setthi Jataka 
has been already alluded to (i, 121, 122). The outlay in 
this case was eight coins for a carriage, and very likely 
most of the hero’s available capital of 1,000 coins (the sum 
netted by his last deal) for servants, ‘ ushers,’ a pavilion, etc. 
His winnings were 200,000 coins, let us say 20,000 per cent. 
A profit of 200 and 400 per cent, is reaped by the master 
of a caravan on one journey (Jat. i, 109 ; cf. iv, 2). 

The king’s purchases alone were effected by an officially 
regulated price. This was fixed without appeal by the 
court valuer {agghakdraka, agghdpanikatjhdna), who stood 
between the two fires of offending the king if he valued 
the goods submitted at their full cost price, and of driving 
away tradesmen if he refused bribes and cheapened the 
wares. (Jfit. i, 124-126 ; ii, 31, 32 ; iv, 138.) 

The valuer would also assess the merchants for the duty 
of a twentieth, presumably ad valorem, on each consignment of 
native merchandise, and of a tenth ad valorem (10 kahdpanas 
in the 100), plus a sample, on each consignment imported 
from over sea.’^ Finally, he would have to assess merchants 


^ In one instance we find the king making over the octroi collected at the 
gates of his capital to a subject. (Jat. vi, 347.) 
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for their specific commutation of the rd/akdrii/a, viz. one 
article per month sold to the king at a certain discount 
(argMpacat/ena). (Jat iv', 132 ; Gaut. x, 26, 35 ; Baudh. i, 10, 

jg 14.15; 393 foil,) 

Whether this functionary was evolved later on into 
a Minister or Board of price-regulation for the markets 
generally, or not, we find in the times of Manu that, 
theoretically at least, it was the part of the sovereign to 
settle prices publicly with the merchants every fifth day 
or fourteenth day, fixing “the rates for the purchase and 
sale of all marketable goods,” with heed to their expenses 
of production. (Manu, viii, 401, 402.) 

The whole of the Buddhist literature testifies to the fact 
that ancient systems of simple barter as well as of reckoning 
value by cows, or rice-measures, had for the most part been 
replaced by the use of a metal currency, carrjung well- 
understood and generally accepted exchange value. Barter 
emerges of course in certain contingencies, as e.g. when in 
the forest a wanderer obtains a meal from a woodlander 
for a gold pin, or when, among humble folk, a dog is 
bought for 1 kahapana plus a cloak. (Jat. ii, 247 ; vi, 519.) 

Barter was prescribed also among religious fraternities 

wh^ as with the Buddhist Order, might be forbidden to 

silver.”! (Vin. ii, 174; iii, 215-223, 

^^7 ^ Davids, Ancient Coim of 

Ceylon, o.) 

Barter was also recommended in prieatlv tuition to 
Brahmms and Kshatriyas in preference to their disposing 
of any superfluous chattels by sale. i.e. money bargains 
(Va. 1 , 37 39)^ As a .standard of value rice was very 
possibly still used m the .JStaka times (Jut. i, 124, 125).^ 


* llus was endently meant to in .in i n 
Commeuta.? expUming as 

wooden, and lae Mav/ia. (Vin iii o-jo T ® \<^Aupttna and the bronze, 
must be corrected accordin'»lv ) ’ ' > quoted m Asl. 318, where the reading 
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The coins or money - pieces mentioned in Buddhist 
■literature are the nikkha (nishka), the sitvanna (sumrna), 
the kaliapana {kanhapana, the kansa, the pada, the 

md-saka (rnasha), and the kdkanikd. Cowry-shells (sippikdni) 
are once alluded to, but only as we should speak of doits 
or mites, not as anything still having currencv. (Jiit. i, 
425, 426.) 1 

There is no evidence whatever to show that these 
instruments of exchange constituted a currency of standard 
and token coins issued and regulated by any central authority. 
They appear to have been cut (into rectangular shapes) and 
punched with private dies by traders in metals or by the 
metal-smiths. (Thomas, Ancient Indian Weights, 41 ; E. J. 
.Rapson, Indian. Coins, pp. 2, 3 ; Rhys Davids, Ancient Coins 
of Ceylon, p. 13. Cf. the bas-relief of the Jetavana vihara 
on the Bharhut Sthupa ; Cunningham, The Bharlmt Sthupa.) 

Apparently any piece of metal thus treated and circulated 
might be termed t-upiya (i.e. literally having a definite form 
on it), not exclusively a silver coin. In fact, the Vinaya 
Commentary explains riipiya by stamped pieces of gold, 
copper (or bronze), wood, and lac, or any of these worked 
up into head, waist, arm, or foot ornaments, and omits silver 
ipajata) altogether. (Vin. hi, 239, 240.) 

No one can read the Buddhist canonical works without 
being struck by the rarity of any allusion to silver, as 
compared with the frequent reference to gold and other 
metals. It was not till towards the Christian era that silver 
became widely current. (Manu, viii, 135-137 ; but cf. S. i, 
104, where Mara appears as an elephant with teeth suddham 
riipiyam, ? like pure silver.) 


prepared fiery spirits and selling them, having received gold suvannas, etc., 
a number of people being gathered together (at his shop), he went in the evening 
to bathe, bidding his apprentice in these words; ‘ My man, do you, having 
taken the price (mftlam), give the spirits.’ ” I do not see here any hint as to 
barter being normal. I only gather that, whereas the drink called fnird ■was 
very cheap and could be bought with a copper coin (Jat. i, S.iO ; iii, 446), vdriini, 
and perhaps especially tikhuid vdriint, was, though popular, much dearer. 

* The translator has rendered hihuporj.'i and kansa by ‘ gold ’ coins. (Chalmers, 
Jdtaka, i, pp. 255, 256.) 
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The only mode by which the central authority appears to 
have regulated the currency was by way of the weight of 
the pieces (Manu, viii, 403; Ya. xix, 13). But even of this 
there is no mention in Buddhist literature. Most of the 
names of the coins have reference to weight. Kahapam, 
e.g., meant simply a certain weight of anv metal ; according 
to extant coins of copper, 146'4 grains or 9-48 grams,^ i.e. 
five-sixths of a penny. Hence it probably is that, whereas 
the unit of current money in Buddhist times was evidently 
the bronze kahapana, passages are here and there met with 
which either explicitly refer to gold coins or seem to imply 
gold, much as we, for instance, can speak of ‘ pennyweights ’ 
of gold. (Cf. the gold in kahapanas heaped on to the javelin 
of Phussadewa, Mah. 1-57 ; the rain of kahapanas, Jat. ii, 313 
= Dhp. 34 ; cf. Jat. i, 253 ; po-s-s/fc/y also the kahapanas stolen 
from the treasury under the nose of the hemmika, or gold- 
tester, Jat. i, 369.) Stti'anna and kahapana are distinguished 
in Jat. iv, 12. A leaden kahapana is spoken of (Jat. i, 7). 
But the identification ot kahapanas with copper pieces in 
Jat. i, 425, 426, and the statement in the Yin. Com. (iv, 256) 
that 4 kahapanas = 1 kansa (bronze or copper coin), would 
alone be sufficient to fix its substance qua coin. From 
Manu, viii, 134-6, it would seem that, since 16 mashas 
make 1 Hutama (of gold), as well as 1 dharam. (of silver) 
and 1 karshapctm (of copper), we get a table’ of values as 
follows : — 


146'4 grains 
(1 karsha) 


of silver 
^ of copper 




AD goia miisaas 
16 silver naasbas = 1 dharam 
16 copper mashas = 1 kahapana, 


the standard coins being equal approximately to 

£1 0 ... M., and 1,/., respectively, o£ our money. And ol 
.be .mailer token., there the half-masha (Jihammak,). 

\ - 'n or pMt, and the 

‘ » A «£ a kakmwa. 

(Vm. 291; Jat. . 120, Hi, 326, «6; li! 346; Ohildera, 

DictiOiicuy^ s,\, pudo I Sum, i, 212 ) 

^ Rapson, loc. dt. 
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The relative values of both these and the gold currency 
varied in different places at different times, so that the 
Viu. Com. thinks it well to affirm “ At that time [of King 
Bimbisara], at Eajagaha, 5 masakas were equal to 1 pada ” 
(Vin. iii, 45). Again, whereas in the Jataka Commentary 
the nikkJia is said to be worth 15 siicannas, in Manu it has 
come to equal (in weight) only 4. 

The Buddhist books, in stating any sum of money from 
100 upwards, do not as a rule add the name of the coin. 
That Jcahdpanas, however, are meant, is betraj^ed here and 
there by exceptions to the rule. (Jat. iv, 378 ; vi, 96, 
97, 332.) 

It is not easy to gather what distinction is to be under- 
stood between hivanna and suvaipia when they occur 
together. In M. iii, 175 (= D., 17th Sutta) the compound 
form means gold-dust as it was found in the sand of the 
banks of the Ganges. When the two are distinguished as 
in Vin. iii, 219, they may signify respectively bullion and 
gold pieces, while hirmim alone simply stood for gold in 
any form. Cf. e.g. Vin. ii, 158, 159 (Jut. i, 92), where 
Anathapindika is said to have paved the park he purchased 
with hiramiam. In the later edition of the legend quoted 
by Spence Hardy [Manual of Buddhism, pp. 218, 219) the 
coins used are said to have been so many masurdns [~tiidsa~ 
hiranm). It is probable that the good merchant’s millions 
were really copper kahapanas, transformed in the growth of 
the legend to gold. 

All marketable commodities and services had a v'alue 
expressible in terms of cash ; e.g., meat, spirits, ghee and oil, 
clothing, horses, asses, oxen, chariots, slaves, plate, sandal- 
wood, valuing, medical aid, teaching, the skill of the archer 
and the artist, the protection of the forest guard, the hire 
of carriage or oxen, pensions, doles, fines, tolls, the loan 
of money, etc., etc. Of substitutes for current coins (or 
what were used as such), or instruments of credit, we read 
of signet-rings used as deposits or securities, of wife or 
children pledged or sold for debt, and of promissory notes 
or ‘ debt-sheets ’ [ma-pujpidni). The last, however, appear 
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to have been simply registrations as between borrower and 
lender and their respective heirs. (Jiit. i, 122, 230, 423 ; 
vi, 521 ; llil. 279 ; Theri G. 444.) 

Honey - loans appear frequently in the Jataka, e.g. 
Jut. iv, 45 ; vi, 193. Interest (caddhi) is alluded to in an 
early book of the Canon — the Theri Gatha — where a Sister 
tells of her fate. She was given as a slave by her father, 
a, cartmaker, to a merchant to furnish payment for the 
accumulated interest owing to moneylenders. The some- 
what later Commentary on the Jiitaka refers also to the 
collecting of interest (Jiit. v, 436 ; v. also Sum. i, 212 on 
D. i, 71). 


Ihe bankrupt who, in the Jataka age, invites his creditors 
to bring their mn-pamidni for settlement, only in order to 
commit suicide before their eyes,^ is, in the Milinda,» seen 
to be anticipa,ting his in.solvency by making public statement 
of his liabilities and assets. (.Jat. iv, 256 ; Mil. 131.) 

The entanglement and anxiety of debt as well as the 
communistic living, and hence corporate liability, among 
re igious fraternities, rendered it necessary to exclude from 
ordination any candidate who had pecuniary liabilities. 
( Vin. 1 , 76 ; ct. D. i, 71, 72.) 

interest appears so far in 

‘ W > rat "'fE l^w-books state that the 

200 was fiv between B.c. 400 and 

200. was five mashas a month for twenty kaha-panas. This 




-iLt 1 hi, The te.vt rnns- 

^ kapanamhi dS ' 

Tam man tato satthaihi n *^“P^hibahulamhi. 

okadclhati vilapantim avciui* vatldliiya 
In the second line, tender.|l“ l,! 

aiif,’ the compound sht>u\d, I tldnk lit* i?i^ Tischo Kciclier lasen wir die Eestt 
usurers. This leads up to the akt Iine-» power o: 

harinfc suelled up abundantly a caravan lo V** reason, the interesl 

Bhammapala dehnes ai ‘ debt-^w "k™™* ''® lamenting,” etc 

r7i renders the latte" as < debt-makinj 

e aT- ” (t?r % “ Gab viele' 

2 A parallel case occurred this year • 
creditors only to bnd her bauuimi kad wft^Vr", invitin- ha 

•' •« 4”»"” “ >■“ “ iV,, 
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is a rate of 18f per cent, per annum if we take 16 mashas 
to the kahapana (see above, p. 878), or 15 per cent, per 
annum if, with Haridatta, who wrote only 400 years ago, 
20 mashas are allowed to the kahapana. (Gaut. xii, 29 ; 
Va. ii, ol.) 

Beside the legal rate, six special modes of interest are 
stated by Gautama : compound interest ; periodical interest, 
i.e. liable to be trebled or quadrupled in case of the principal 
not being repaid within a certain period of time ; stipulated 
interest, or a rate speciallj’ contracted in a particular case ; 
corporal interest, i.e. one pav’able in services ; daily interest ; 
use of a pledge, i.e. if a creditor use a deposit he cannot 
claim interest. (Gaut. xii, 34, 35.) 

The moneylender and his trade are scantily alluded to 
in Buddhist records. The grateful patron of a huntsman, 
in endowing the latter with the means of bettering himself, 
mentions four trades as capable of being practised honestly — 
tillage, trade, lending {imdanam, debt-giving), and gleaning 
(Jat. iv, 422). Gautama is equally tolerant about it (x, 6; 
xi, 21). But the general tendency of this profession to evade 
any legal or customary rate of interest and become the type 
of profit-mongering finds strong expression in the law-books 
generally (Va. ii, 41, 42; Baudh. i, 5, lO*''"^; Manu, 
iii, 153, 165; viii, 152, 153). Hypocritical ascetics are 
accused of practising it (Jilt, iv, 184). 

There is no evidence of the use either of fiduciary currency 
or of collective banking. Money and treasure were hoarded 
within the house (in large establishments, over the entrance 
— the dmrakoffhaka), under the ground, in the river bank 
in brazen jars (Jiit. i, 225, 227—230, 323, 351, 424 ; ii, 308, 
431 ; iv, 24, 116, 237), or deposited with a friend (Yin. iii, 
237; Jat. i, 375 ; vi, 521 ; Manu, 179-198). A register of 
the nature and amount of the wealth thus hoarded was kept, 
in the shape of inscribed plates of gold or copper (Jat. iv, 
7, 488; vi, 29; Spence Hardy, Mnunal, 219). 
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Wealth and Consumption. 


Great fortunes being thus more hoarded than invested, 
a rich man’s ■wealth ■was described in. terms of capital and 
not of income. The typical figure for a millionaire is 80 
kotis, or ‘crores,’ i.e. *800,000,000. Whether gold, silver, 
or copper pieces are to be understood, is never stated.^ If 
the copper kabapana be taken as the unit, the sum is 
approximately equated by £2,750,000. If there are any 
grains of accuracy in the account quoted by Hardy, the unit 
is evidently a gold coin, 540,000,000 of which, expended on 
the Jetavana site, buildings, etc., went near to emptying 
Anathapindika’s great hoard. 

The millionaires of the Jataka are, with but few excep- 
tions, notably Aniithapindika of Savatthi, 80 and 40 koti 
burghers {setthiyo and gcihapatiyo) of'kasi (especially, of 
course, Benares) and Magadha (e.g. Jat. i, 466, 478 ; iv, 1 ; 
V, 382 , vi, 68). -A- few equally wealthy brahmins are located 
at Benares and Kosumbi (Jiit. iv, 7, 28, 237) 

There is no instance of a bare' living wage in the case 
of a day-labourer. Nor is there any instance of the total 
daily or annual expenditure by a rich or a poor person. But 
a great many cases of particular expenditure are given, and 
these, when an exhaustive table can be made and the means 

of the buyer, or at least h,s social position, is known, may 
yield interesting material.^ 

f purchased, in 
very small quantities with the smallest copper coins, e.g. 

a fish for 7 masakas (Jat. i. 3.30 ; ii, 424 ; iv, 449 ; vi, mJ). 

the contents^ of^tL ^9, where 

pilirriraage and .srround into s.aud are onliia i ■ - “7 fte court on its forest 

The lowest w.iges paid to kahapanas, 

(ilanu, Tu, 126.) ® s^e^’^auts was one kahapana a day. 

3 Except where the coins are snpf’fi a t i, 
original stating merclv the figure ^ k have used the word ‘ pieces,’ the 
1 Mr. latawara, tran.slatin<^ ’ from c- r, , 

ehameleon's ‘cat’s meat- as p^Aased hr speaks of the 

MSS. do not mention gold, and the omSl J FausboU’s 

with copper corns. “M humour of the story agree better 
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A kahapana could furnish a small modicum of ghee, or of 
oil (Vin. iv, 248—250). Sufficient for a king’s dinner might 
be bought with a handful of kahapanas, or again, one plat 
of a royal epicure might cost 100,000 pieces (Jat. ii, 319 ; 
V, 458). 

Clothing, of course, had a wide range of price — from the 
brethren’s garments valued at from 1 to 10 kahapanas, or 
the nun’s cloak at 16 kahapanas to the robe-lengths at 

1.000 pieces each, gifts of the king of Kosala to his court 
ladies, or to the Buddha, or the robe of Kasi muslin priced 
at ‘ 100,000 ’ ^ in which a wealthy young setthi of Mithila 
waits upon his king {Vm. Texts, ii, 203, note; Vin. iv, 255 ; 
Jat. ii, 24; iv, 401; vi, 403). Shoes or sandals might vary 
in price from 100 to 500 pieces, and a pair presented by 
a layman to the Buddha cost 1,000 pieces (Jat. iv, 15). 

Eight kahapanas ^ would buy a decent ass ; one thousand, 
an average horse; but a thoroughbred foal was valued at 
6,000, and a splendid chariot at 90,000 pieces. A pair of 
oxen cost 24 pieces. A fawn, again, might be had for 
only one or two kahapanas. (Jiit. ii, 289, 305, 306 ; 
vi, 343, 404.) 

Jfo instance is yet to hand of the price of elephants, but 
the jewelled trappings of a king’s white ‘ luck ’-elephant are 
priced in detail and at a total of upwards of 2,000,000 
(pieces). (Jat. vi, 486.) 

A very average slave or slave-girl’s price was 100 (pieces). 
(Jat. i, 224, 229 ; iii, 343.) 

The dinner-dish of a Benares king is priced at 100,000 ; 
so is that of a Benares king’s horse. (Jat. i, 178 ; ii, 319.) 

Sandal-wood was costly, but the quantity valued at 

100.000 ‘ pieces ’ is not stated. (Jat. i, 340.) 

One hundred nikkhas are offered for a gem. (Jat. vi, 160.) 

To hire a carriage in Benares by the hour cost 8 kahapanas 
per hour. (Jat. i, 121.) 


' Apparently the Sinhalese MS. says ‘gold coins.’ (Yatawara, Vmmagga 

Jatakay p. 120.) 

' Massas (maslias) in the Tatawara translation. 
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For the services of a young bull to pull 500 carts in 
succession through a river-ford, a merchant pays 2 kahapanas 
per cart, 1,000 in all. (Jat. i, 195.) 

A visit to a barber seems to have cost 8 kahapanas. 
(Jat. iv, 138.) 

A court valuer, paid at this rate for each occasion of 
testing and pricing goods, was highly discontented. (Ibid.) 

An archer, capable of exhibition shooting, could command 
a high salary— 100,000 a j’ear^; 1,000 a fortnight; 1,000 
a day. (Jat. i, 357 ; ii, 87 ; v, 128.) 

The performers, acrobats, etc., hired by a young spend- 
thrift are said to have been paid a thousand, but the 
duration of each service so paid is not given. (Jat. ii, 431 ; 
cf. iii, 61.) 

Courtesans (municipal and other) obtained 50 and 100 
pieces from eacli visitor. Those who maintained ‘ houses of 
ill fame, to use a Western phrase, could ask 1,000 in one 
day. An equal expenditure was lavished by a setthi’s son 
on his mistress. (Vin. i, 268, 269 ; Jat. iii, 59, 248,' 475.) 

The famous physician Jivaka Komarabhacca (son of one 
o^ these women), on healing the wife of the chief sefthi of 
Saketa, obtained from her and her family a collective fee of 
16,000 pieces, with two slaves and a carriage and horses. 
(Vin. i, 272.) 

Tailoring repairs well done, in a suburb of Benares, 

1.000 pieces in one day. 

{Jat. Yl, ODD.) 


A snake-charmer looked to win the same sum by his 
whole tour with a beautiful cobra, but was able to net it, 
and as much again by payments made in kind, by a single 

day 8 performance at a village. (Jut. iv, 458 .) 

‘A thousand’ was the customary fee paid by merchant 
c^vans to fores c.„s,ab«l„,.. So .,.o ^ 

a hog o a ^eaac^a (togclter mth a pension tor his femily) 
for temporardy g.„„g „p ^ g 

«rt,acial late and game. (J5t, ii, 333 . . 


This, given to a vouiit •irrhf.r ^...r .11. 

. the jMloaav of to older colleagues. 
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The same sum was sufficient to procure the services of an 
assassin, but not to bribe the governor of a jail. (Jat. iii, 59; 
V, 126.) > 

With the same sum a widow of property tries to bribe 
her son to ‘ go to church.’ (Jat. iv, 1, 2.) 

Travelling expenses of a young man are reckoned also at 
a thousand kahdpamis. (Jat. v, 290.) 

Education was cheap. The customary fee for a first-class 
education, such as kings, brahmins, and wealthy setthis gave 
their sons, was 1,000 pieces laid by the pupil at the teacher’s 
feet on his arrival at Takkasilii or Benares. The son of 
a poor brahmin collects 7 nikkhas for his teacher’s fee on 
leaving him. If less or no prepayment was made the lad 
was expected to render menial service in return for tuition. 
The period of schooling is not given in the Jataka, except in 
the case of phenomenal boys who mastered everything very 
rapidly. In Slanu the collegiate course was of long duration, 
ranging from 9, or less, to 66 years. At Benares free 
education and board were voted by the town to penniless 
lads. (Jat. i, 239, 451 ; ii, 47, 278 ; iv, 224, 225, 237, 246 ; 
V, 128.) The Buddhists did not accept a money fee, and 
only gifts in kind are permitted to the brahmin teacher 
in Manu. (Jiit. i, 340 ; Manu, ii, 245, 246 ; iii, 156 ; 
xi, 63.) 

Fortunes were squandered on amusements and gambling, 
but public festivities seem to have been open to the poorest. 
Two water-carriers, man and woman, are shown spending 
(in anticipation) two saved-up half-masakas at a fete on 
a garland, perfume, and spirits. (Jat. iii, 446 ; iv, 255.) 

Building almonries — one at each gate, one in the centre of 
the town, one at the donor’s residence— and dispensing doles 
of money or food in them indiscriminately was a staple 
expenditure on the part of pious king or millionaire. The 
maximum rate was 600,000 ‘pieces’ daily. The cost of 
building such places is reckoned at 1,000 each. (Jat. iv, 15, 
402 * ; V, 383 ; vi, 484.) 

* In the Nidana (Jat. i, 33) the dole is called five bushels of kahapana«. 

58 


J.B.A.8. 1901. 
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The sixth hall (near the donor’s residence) was sonaetimes 
omitted, the dole being then 500,000 kahdpanas a day. 
(Jat. vi, 98, 97, etc.) 

Gifts to religious fraternities, including the bowlful of 
broken meats to the itinerant friar, bulk largely, as is 
natural, in the Buddhist books. A special feature of such 
giving was its frequent co-operative nature. Streets would 
entertain the brethren in turn. Subscriptions^ of money would 
pour in on those who entertained them ; e.g., at Savatthi, 
a poor woman, on receiving Sariputta, found herself the 
recipient of 100,000 coins, subscribed by king and commons. 

(Vin. iv, 250-253; J5t. i, 422; ii, 196, 286, 287. On 
Jetavana v. sup.) 

The Vesali courtezan refuses to transfer to her patrons 
the honour of entertaining the Buddha at a feast, though 
offered 100,000 pieces. In another case, from 200 to 500 
pieces were offered to a poor man to induce him to make 
over to the donors the merit of a pious act. (M.P.S., p. 20 ; 
Jat. i, 422.) 

Kings, brahmins, and villagers are found making annual 
votive offerings to tree-deities amounting to 1,000 pieces, or 
of that or other value. (Jat. i, 423; iii, 23 ; iv, 474 ; v,217.) 

Another quasi-religious demand which had its money value 
was the privilege of rendering homage to the person of 
a woman who was believed to have borne a child to Brahma. 
This ranged from 1 to 1,000 kahapanas. (Jdt. iv, 378.) 

A gift presented by one king to another is a gold wreath 
woj-th 100,000, and sandal-wood probably worth as much. 
(Jat. vi, 480 ; ef. i, 340.) 


For a king s gift, worth 100,000, of jewelry {jnlandhanam) 
to his son, see Jat. vi, 485. 

For another royal gift to a wonder-boy, see Jilt, vi, 363. 

Another royal christening gift, or ‘ milk-money,’ for the 
chaplain s son and heir is worth 1,000. (Jilt, v, 127 ) 

Such a gift might also be raised for a prince by popular 
subscription. (Jm. iv, 323.) i' 


* CItandaAvm, lit. ‘voluntaries.’ 
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Another subscription, got up by a thousand boys, of 
1 kahapana each, suffices to build a play - hall for them. 
(Jat. vi, 332.) 

Court handicraftsmen give their clever apprentice presents 
of a thousand. (Jat. v, 291-293.) 

Pensions by kings to courtiers and brahmins of 100, 500, 
and 1,000 a day are mentioned (51. ii, 163 ; S. i, 82 ; 
Dhp. A. on 204). Both pensions and rewards were often 
given in the form of village revenue or tithe on raw produce, 
100,000 pieces being thus obtainable, now from one village 
alone, now from five, now from twelve villages (Jat. i, 138 ; 
ii, 403 ; v, 44, 350, 371). Examples of other money- 
rewards : Jat. hi, 326 ; iv, 257, 394 ; v, 249. In some cases 
the reward is in nikkhas, e g. Jat. iv, 422. 

Debts of the most trifling amount, from 100 down to one- 
half a kahapana, were apparently punishable, in the case of 
the poor, with imprisonment (A. i, 251). Money-fines are 
also imposed for debt and other ofi’ences, or as compensation 
equal to the market-price of the property damaged, the fine 
ranging, when the book of ilanu was compiled, from 250 up 
to 1,000 kahapanas (Manu, viii, 129, 138, 139, 176; Jat. i, 
199 ; ii, 300-306 ; iv, 277, 278). 

A bet for 1,000 and one for 5,000 appear in the Jataka. 
(Jat. i, 191 ; vi, 192, 193.) 

The cati -kahapana, or pot -penny, seems to have been 
a species of excise on spirits constituting a perquisite ot 
the village headman. (Jat. i, 199.) 

Ferry-toll, in later times, ranged from 1 kahapana per 
empty cart, down to | for “an animal and a woman,” and 
for loaded carts more, according to the value of the load. 
(5Ianu, viii, 404, 406.) 


27ote. — In the name of a particular torture, called 
ironically ‘The Pennies,’ mentioned in the stock passage 
quoted from the iNikayas (51. i, 87 ; A. i, 1 13) at 5Iil. 197, 
and referred to in the Mahiivastu, iii, 258, 18, the kahapana 
is used as a measure of size. (Cf, Rhys Davids’s note at 
5Iil. i, 277 ; and Jilt, v, 126.) 
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I am fully aware ttat, in the foregoing fragmentary list, 
many of the figures given are no doubt loosely expressed, 
and that by comparing them one with another only a very 
loose estimate can be obtained as to the relative utility of the 
forms of consumption. Fragmentary and tentative as is 
the whole of such materials as are here presented, I could 
not have collected so much but for the help of my husband’s 
manuscript notes in Childers’ Dictiunari/. The need of a new 
dictionary is becoming more and more widely felt; and it 
is only regrettable that Bodhisats as tree-deities no longer 
indicate the buried treasure at their roots. That the date 
of the several ancient authorities to whom I have given 
references is, in practically every case, uncertain, is of 
course a serious obstacle to obtaining anv clear economic 
perspective. On the other hand, it is not impossible that 
with such materials, when amplified and compared, the 
historical economist might be enabled to contribute valuable 
evidence toward solving this very problem of the comparative 
time at which each work, and each portion of each w*ork, 
was compiled. My notes may prove useful, therefore, not 
only for the history of economics, but for Indian lexicography 
and the history of Indian literature as well. And it is 
this that has emboldened me to publish them, in spite of 
their imperfection, of which I am only too painfully aware. 
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Art. XXXII. — Tho LnH to go Forth. Jataka, 4 . 490 = 6. 30. 

By T. W. Rhys Davids. 

There are curious passages, found in two places of Fausboll’s 
Jiitaka, 4. 490 and 6. 30, whicb are full both of interest and 
of difficulty. At Professor Cowell’s suggestion I venture to 
put together a few remarks which may tend to make these 
passages clearer. 

It is well known that at the end of each Jiitaka the 
Buddha is represented as summing up the Jiitaka by 
identifjnng the principal persons (men or animals), mentioned 
in it, with himself and with people associated with him — his 
relatives, principal disciples, and so on. In the two passages 
in question certain Ceylon Theras are in a similar way 
identified, by the unknown author of our Pali Commentary 
on the Jatakas, with personages in the two Jiitakas to which 
the passages arc appended. But not with the principal 
personages. 

Five Jatakas are referred to. In each of these five the 
hero of the story had gone forth from the world, and the 
contagion of his example was so powerful that an immense 
multitude followed him into retirement. In the second 
passage in question six Ceylon Theras are said to have been 
(in a previous birth, of course) the very last of those who 
joined the multitude to ‘go forth’ on the five occasions 
mentioned in the Jataka stories. In other words, they were 
the most backward of all in insight and resolution. And 
that is why it took them so many centuries to arrive at the 
Sambodhi, at Arahatship. 

The six names given are those of famous scholars in the 
theraparampard, or succession of teachers. A few words 
may be said on each of them. 
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1, Tissa the Short, who dwelt at Mangana, is distinguished 
from the many other Tissas — there are about two score o£ 
them in the books — not only by the personal description as 
short, hut by the literary epithet Mahavamsaka. This 
means ‘the one mentioned in the Mahavamsa’ — that is, 
the old Mahavamsa, in Sinhalese prose with Pali verses, 
on which our Pali Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa are based. 
A list of the thera-parampnra taken from that Mahavamsa 
is preserved at p. 2 of the Parivara,* and one of the two 
Tissa Theras mentioned in it is doubtless the man referred 
to. In any case, he was identical with the Tissa Thera who 
is mentioned in the Pali Mahavamsa (p. 197 of Tumour’s 
edition) as having lived at Mangana, in the highest mountains 
of Ceylon, about 120 n.c. 


2, The next is Phussa Deva, who is described as resident 
in, or at, a place called ‘The Gloom of the mountain side’ 
(Katakandhakara). At p. 189 of the Sumangala Vilasini 
he is described as dwelling on, or at, a place called the 
Alinda, the Threshold, and a curious story is told of his 
attaining Arahatship late in life. The descriptive titles 
of the name of his hermitage refer apparently to a cave 
in the mountains of Ceylon, and in the second part of the 
Mahavamsa (chap, xlv, verse 2) we are told that Kassapa II 
(A.D. 6o3) had a complete set of the Pali canonical books 
copied out for the use of ‘ the resident (oi-, as we might say, 
the incumbent) at Katandhakara,’ who dwelt there in the 
residence his brother had built. 


\ asantam bbatu avase samuddissa likhapayi 
Katandhakdra-vasim so Palim sabbam sasangahani. 


It is very possible that this is the very place referred to 

Tad buUrfnr brother 

had built a new parsonage, or hermit’s dwellin/ there does 


vil.™" Tg « ft. s— K..a, i 


in Oldenbers 
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circumstances would in the case of an English vicarage. 
But we must wait for the publication of other texts to solve 
the mysterj’-. And such texts we are likely to find, as 
Phussa Deva’s name also occurs in the list of teachers at 
Parivara, p. 2, where he is simply described as mahakathl, 
‘ the great preacher.’ 

3. The next, though evidently the same person, is 
described in slightly different words, at Jataka, 4. 490, as 

TJpari-mandalaka-Malaj’a-vasI Maha-Sahgharakkhita, 

and, at Jataka, 6. 30, as 

Upari-mandaka-Mala-vasI Maha-rakkhita. 

In all three cases the former readings are to he preferred. 
Malaya, the Tamil Malei, is the mountainous district in 
the south - central portion of Ceylon, and Upari - mandala 
is the topmost range (literally, zone) of it, that is to say, 
the district between the modern sanatorium Nuwar EUiya 
(wrongly pronounced by the English New Railyer) and 
Adam’s Peak, We must read the name of the place 
accordingly. 

As to the divergent personal names, they are both possible. 
But Maha-rakkhita (not ‘ the protege of the Great One,’ 
but simply ‘ Rakkbita the Great ’) occurs twice only — once 
as the name of a pre-Buddhistic ascetic at Jataka, 4. 445, 
and once as the name of the Buddhist missionary who went 
in Asoka’s time to Afghanistan (Dipavamsa, 8. 6; Mahavamsa, 
71, etc.). Sangha-rakkhita, on the other hand, is frequent. 
It is given already in the Yin ay a as a specimen of an honour- 
able name (Yinaya, 4. 8 ; see 3. 169). It is the name of one 
of the poets whose verses are preserved in the Thera Gatha 
(verse 109) ; and of both the brethren (of Buddha’s time) 
mentioned in the curious old story (at Bhp. Com., 198) on 
counting one’s chickens before they are hatched.* The 

' The story recurs in the “ Arahian Kighte,’" in La Fontaine, in Ralston’s 
Tibetan Tales, etc. 
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name occurs, too, several times in the old inscriptions an 
legends.^ But all these are too early. And the author o 
the Vuttodaya, of the Subodhalankara, and of a Tika on the 
Khudda Sikkha'^ is too late. On the other hand, there is 
a Sangha-rakkhita mentioned in the Attha SalinI, p. 18^, 
and a story is told of him in the Visuddhi Magga.* This 
Thera would exactly fit our passage, and it is most probable 
that this is the man referred to. 


4. Bhaggari - vasi Mahii Tissa also lived in Duttha 
Gamini’s time. He is the other Tissa of the Parivara, 
p. 3, and the Maha Tissa of the 8utta Sangaha, p. 77. 

5. Maha Siva, who lived on the Vamanta Hill (Jataka, 6. 30 
reads wrongly Vamatta) is also one of the line of teachers m 
the memorial verses quoted at Parivara, p. 3. He is the 
Maha Siva of Sumangala Vilasini, vol. i, pp. 202, 203, and 
of the Attha Salini, p. 220. 


6. Maha Maliya Deva of Kalavela is no doubt the same 
man as the one of the same name, a quite uncommon one, 
who is said in the Mahavamsa, p. 197, to have flourished 
in the second century b.c., and to have been in close 
connection then with the Bhikshus dwelling on Adam’s 
Peak. At Jataka, 4. 490 the name is slightly different, 
Mali Maha Deva. The personal name is Deva ; Mali or 
Maliya is local. And as there are two Devaa in the list at 
Parivara, p. 3, this man is probably one of them. 

Of the five Jatakas, four are mentioned in both passages. 
One, the Cula-Sutasoma-Jataka is mentioned only at 4. 490. 
In that passage occur also two names of Theras not mentioned 
in the other passage. It does not necessarily follow that 
the two Theras in question are the last who went forth 


■> Cmmingtiam : “ Bhilsa Topes, 
^ Divyavadana, 330 

3 

Vainsa 


313 ; Stupa of Bharhut, 29, 140. 

|rD?pa,\'209. Vamsa, and the Sasana 
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in that particular Jiitaka. The theory of the transmigration 
of Karma is sufficiently elastic to look upon all the Theras 
as having been connected, in a previous birth, with all the 
Jatakas. 

The two Theras referred to are ; — 

1. Dhamma- gutta, the Earth-shaker, mentioned also, as 
such, in the Pali ilahavamsa (Tumour, p. 197). His floruit 
will have been about 130 b c. 

2. Maha Naga, resident at the Pavilion of the Black 
Creeper. He is the hero of the interesting story at 
Sumangala ViliisinT, 1. 190. 

There is also, perhaps, a third Thera mentioned at 
Jataka, 4. 490 and not at Jiitaka, 6. 30. For the name of 
No. 4 in the first list above is Bhaggari-vasI JIaha Tissa, 
and the corresponding name at Jiitaka, 4. 490 is Bhaggiri- 
viisi Mahii Deva. But it is probable that, either in the one 
passage or the other, there is here a wrong reading, and 
that the same person is meant in both places. The locality 
is almost certainly the same. There may well have been 
a Deva and a Tissa in the same hermitage ; but it is not 
usual for two Theras, each of them so distinguished as to 
have acquired the distinctive epithet of Mahii, to be dwelling 
together. As a rule, one more learned and aged Bhikshu 
was at the head of each small residence. It would only be 
in the one or two large monasteries in the big towns that 
several such would be found together, and as we hear 
nowhere else either of Bhaggari or of Bhaggiri, it was 
certainly not a place of much note or size or importance. 
Are we to understand two men who were successively 
presiding over a small hermitage of this kind ? Here again 
we must await the publication of further texts from the too 
neglected old literature of Ceylon for the solution of the 
doubt. 

It is evident that these Theras are real personages. In 
the few scraps of the early Ceylon texts that have already 
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been published we have, as is shown in these notes, sufficient 
information as to their opinions, and as to their character, 
to warrant the hope that, when the texts are completely 
before us, we may be able to reconstruct, to a very con- 
siderable extent, the literary and intellectual history of 
Ceylon in the second century B.c. 

Meanwhile, we have another instance of the interest, from 
the historical point of view, of the chance references 
incidentally buried in what seem, at first sight, to be merely 
foolish old stories. 



CORRESPOI^DENCE. 


1 . 

Berlin, Kornersfrasse, 
July 7, 1901. 

Highly esteemed Pkofessor, — Allow me to haye the 
honour to write to you a few words on the relation of 
the Chinese Agamas to the Pali Nikayas. 

The materials of both are pretty much the same, but the 
order of arrangement is strangely different. For example, 
I may give the following comparisons of a few of the 
fifty-six Sarny uttas : — 


Kosala Samyutta. 


Chinese. 

Pali. 

Chinese. 

P.ALI. 

1 

I, 1 

10 

... I, 9 

2 

III, 2 

11 

1,10 

3 

1,4 

12 

... wanting 

4 

I, 5 

13 

... II, 4 

5 

1,0 

14 

... 1,2 

b 

1,7 

15 

wanting 

7, 8,9 

wanting 

IG 

... I, 3 


Mara 

Samvutta. 


Chinese. 

Pali. 

Chinese. 

Pali. 

1 

1,9 

5 

... II, 1 

2 

I, 10 

6 

... 1,6 

3 

II, 5 

7 

... wanting 

4 

1,7 

8 

... 11,3 
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Mara Sam\'i;tia {continued). 


Chinese. 

P.ti-i. 

Chinese. 

P.VLI. 

9 

... Ill, 4&5 

15 

II, 10 

10 


16 

III, i 

11 

... 1,1 

17 

III, 2 

12 

... II. 4> 

18 

II, 21 

12, 

... 1,4 

19 

II, 6 

U 

... 11,31 

20 

II, 8 


BhikkhlnI 

Samyltia. 


Chinese. 

IMli. 

Chinese. 

P.lLI. 

1 

1 

6 

... 10 

2 

2 

7 

4 

2 

3 

8 

6 

4 

... 5 

9 

7 

5 

9 




Van'gTsa 

SAMYtTrA. 


Chi.vese. 

P.ii.1. 

Chinese. 

P.iLl. 

1 

... 11 

8 

... wanting 

2 

9 

9 

3 

3 

6 

10 

... 12 

4 

... 10 

11 

8 

■5 

. . • i 

12 

. . . wanting 

6 

o 

• ♦ • 

!3 

1 

7 

4 




which is the 16th Suttanta iu 
the Pah Digha, is the 2ad in the Chinese, where the title 

2 ^^ 1 around ’ (perhaps a translation of 

^laha-sudassana is incorporated, entire, 
xn the Maha-partnihhana « propo.s of the reference to the 
budassana story m the M.P.S., 5. 42 

is e-iven hv list of Suttas in the Chinese 

Pah, and the titles are sometimes different. Thus :_ 

( Somewhat different. 

in fact, the account of the BnddS’s^iut'touf'^il^liD Suttanta gives. 
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Ghixese. 

Parrot. 

Cunda. 

Moliya-pliagguna. 

Rama. 

Seven waggons. 
Parable of arrows. 


P.in. 

Subba. 

Samagama. 

Kakacuparaa. 

Ariya-parij'esana. 

Ratha-vinita (Relays of waggons). 
Malunkya. 


The deviations in matter, though usually inconsiderable, are 
sometimes interesting. Thus in Samyutta, x, 7, Anuruddha 
is said to have recited scripture verses {Dhanunapadani). 
These are given in the Chinese as — 

1. Udanas. 

2. Parayana (? Paliyayani of the Asoka Inscriptions).’ 

3. Gathas preached by Sthaviras (Theragatha ?). 

4. Gathas preached by Bhikkhunis (Therigatha ?). 

5. Varga of principles in clokas. 

6. Munigatha. 

7. Sutras. 


The names mentioned in the Chinese remind us of some of 
the scriptures recommended in the Asoka inscription. 

We see in the Pali Nika^as pretty often mention of 
Theras. In the Chinese x\gamas the title occurs, as far as 
I know, only thrice — the title Ayushmun being used other- 
wise in such cases. Can we conclude either that the Chinese 
version is derived from traditions dating from an age in the 
history of Buddhism when the authority of Theras was not 
yet solidified, or it descended from a school antagonistic to 
the authority of the orthodox Theras !■' 

In the Pali Nikiiyas we find sometimes the names of nine 
Angas where the holy scriptures are mentioned. We have 
in the Chinese always ticeke. I see here only the fact 
that the division into twelve Pravacanas — characterized by 
Nagarjuna in his Prajua-paramita-castra as being the 
Mahayanistic classification in contrast to the nine of the 


’ [No doubt the verses iu the Parayana Book of the Sutta Nipiita. — E d.] 
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Hinayanists — is in no way exclusively Mahayanistic, because 
tbe four Chinese Agamas are Hlnayanistic. 

Kern says in his Manual (p. 3) that tbe term Matrka- 
helongs to the iN’orthern terminology. The term is repeatedly 
used by the later Mahayanists. But we find no mention of 
this term in the Chinese Agamas. On the contrary, the 
term occurs in the Pali (Anguttara, vol. iii, p. 179, and 
elsewhere). May this fact indicate that the distinction of 
the Southern and the Northern is not always thorough- 
going? In the Chinese Agamas the following verses are 
repeated at least twelve times ; — 

Among sacrifices fire is the highest ; 

Among Chandas (|| the Savitti It or 

ib ^ cannot be read Savitrl, but something like 
SavittI) ; 

Among men king ; 

• 4 ... . 

Among all beings, men and Devas, 

Buddha alone is the highest. 


I could not find these in the Pdli Nikayas. In all the 
Pali Suttas, agreeing with the Chinese in other respects, in 
which these verses are found, they are wanting. I find 
them, with exception of the last part, in the Selasutta of 
the Sutta Nipata.^ Were they added later to the Agamas 
Nipata, or were they excluded from the 

Pall Nikayas? 


The term ‘attadipa,’ usually rendered in the Chinese 
to l^orn in himself,’ is often met with in both versions. 
In two different translations of the same passage in the 

Sa^yu ta Agama it is rendered ‘to be hland in himself.’ 

Either version would be rifffii , . • t 

^ , 1 - , , right, supposing that the original 

Ih, Oh.„e,e ,ers,o„ .hto, 
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In the Pali Gosihga (Trenckner, p. 212 f.) we see the 
mention of six disciples of Buddha. In the Chinese version 
of the same text one more, Katyayana, is added. In tlie 
conversations among them 3Ioggallana plays, in the Pali, 
the part of a disciple who is well versed in the principles of 
the Dhamma and their analysis. In tlie Chinese version 
that role is played by Katyayana, and Mandgalyayana is the 
one who is famous in his exertions and in the practice of 
ifJdhi. When we compare this with the talents of the 
disciples, as mentioned in the Pali Ahguttara, i, 14, we 
may see that the Chinese version is in accordance with 
the general tradition. For, in the Ahguttara, i, 14, 
Moggallana is the best of the ‘ uMhimantanam' and Kaccana 
of ‘ sankhittena bhasitas^in vitthdrena attfiam vihhajantdnam.' 
The same is mentioned in the Chinese Ekottara. 3Iay this 
deviation show that the Pali version is not always more 
original or purer than the Chinese ? 

The verses in the Sarviistivadin Vinaya, of which I wrote 
to you in the last letter, exist in four passages in the Chinese 
Agamas. The first occurs at the end of a Sutra corresponding 
to the Pitli Mahasamaya. Here they are followed by verses 
very similar to those in the 76th Sutta of the Khandha 
Samyutta. The second is in a Siitra treating about a/n'ulsd 
in the Samyukta. The last two are in the sixth varga of 
the Ekottara, as I wrote to you. I am not able to find them 
in the Pali Nikayas. It would be strange if such verses, 
very well fitted to express the morality of primitive 
Buddhists, should not be found anywhere in the Pali. 

As to the meaning of the w'ord Sahampati, I don’t know 
whether the explanation is now decided or not. In the 
Chinese Agamas he is often mentioned as “ Brahma, the 
lord of the Shaba world.” The word Shaba is the 
Japanese way of reading the Chinese ^ and in 
Japanese Buddhism the terra expresses always this world 
and has the connotation of expressing the world in which 
all things are impermanent and painful. It is clear that the 
transcription was originally intended for Saha or something 
like it. 
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These are only fragmeutary and miscellaneous notices, 
which lay no claim to any conclusion. But I ventured 
to write them in the hope that I may, by getting help 
from you and other Pali scholars, be encouraged to carry 
my researches in this line further, so as to arrive at some 
definite results about the historical relations of the two 
literatures.— With sincere wishes, vours, 

Dr. Axes.vki. 


2. The Focr Cl.vsses of Buddhist T.vxtr.\s. 

My dear Sir, — The classification of the Buddhist Tantras 
into four orders (krij a°, carya°, yoga°, anuttarayoga tantras) 
is well known from the suggestive indications of Tiiranatha. 
The enumeration can be found in Jaschke (Tib. Diet., s. voc. 
rgyud), or in Waddell’s “Lama'ism,” p. 152, and elsewhere.' 
But the exact signification of these technical names has not, 
so far as I know, been hitherto ascertained. 

It may, therefore, be useful to the few scholars (very 
few, alas !) interested in the matter to call attention to 
the Tantric Vai.snava treatise (Padmatantra) cleverly sum- 
marized by Dr. Eggeling in his Cat. Ind. Office MSS., 
pt. iv, pp. 847-850. 

^ Ihe first chapter of this w'ork, introductoir and exegetic, 
18 the jtidnapdda. 

The second is named yotjaimla (“ concentration of mind ”), 

ea ing, among ot ei matters, with the dsanabhedaridhi and 
the pvanayamakiksQnfi, 

“on the ceremonies connected 
:il,t.’’ temples, idols, 

diksdnd/n, eti:. festivals.” jdtmirmya, 


See my “ Bnu,l,lhUme, £tufc et Materiaux,” p. 


~3> n. 3 ; p. 146, n. 1. 
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We may well understand tlie Buddhist classification in the 
same way. So far as concerns the yogatantra, see the second 
chapter of the Pancakrama.' As for the kriyaP, the nature 
of such compilations as the Kriyasamuccaya shows it to be 
similar to the above. Regarding the caryaP, compare the 
Adikarmapradipa. 

The anuttarayoga (chiefly concerned with practices of 
high mysticism, omnia sancta sanciis is unknown to our 
Vaisnava (Pancaratrik) source. — I remain, dear Sir, yours 
faithfully, 

Louis de la Vallee Poussin. 


* Vairajapakramam vaksye yogatantranusaratah. 

^ Cf. a curious little tract by Aryadeva, lately published by Haraprasad Sastri 
in the Journ. As. Soc. Bengal (lx\-u, 1), and note in Mnseon, 1900, ii, p. 240 
(cf. C. Bendall, J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 41). 


J.R.A.S. 1901 


59 
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Etudes sur les Dialectes de l’Akabie Meridionale. 

Yol. I : HadramoOt. Par le Comte de Landberg. 

(Leide : E.' J.’ Brill, 1901.) 

This is the first volume of an elaborate work on the 
dialects spoken in Southern Arabia. It is not stated clearly 
which particular dialects are included in the present volume, 
but the author tells us that the second is to treat of the 
dialects of Dathina, of the countries of the 'W’ahldl (Upper 
and Lower), of the Banyar, of the countries of ar-Rosas, 
of Harib - Beyhiin, etc. ; and the third will give the 
geography and ethnography of the country between ‘Eman 
and Yaman. These are to be followed by a voluminous 
dictionary of the dialects of the whole of Arabia ; so 
the complete work, together with the author’s previous 
analogous publications, will form a regular Encyclopsedia 
Arabica — a monument of scholarly, painstaking research. 

The author, who is a Swede, lived among the Arabs 
for twenty-eight years, applying himself to the study of 
their lanffuao-e : so the result of his researches given in 
the present volume may be considered beyond the reach of 
criticism, especially as he is almost the only European who 
has methodically attempted to study the Arabic dialects 
spoken by the Beduins of Southern Arabia. 

The plan of the work is excellent. It begins with extracts 
— poetical and prose — dictated to the author by several 
Beduins, and carefully revised three or four times. These 
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are given in Arabic characters with all the necessary vowel- 
naarks supplied, also a transliteration, which is almost 
indispensable, as many of the words are pronounced ver}' 
differently from the way those acquainted only with the 
ordinary literary Arabic would be inclined to pronounce 
them. It is to be regretted, however, that the author did not 
adhere as closely as possible to the system of transliteration 
approved by the International Oriental Congress of 1894 
with a view to uniformity. The author’s system may be 
very clear to himself, but it takes the reader some time to 
get accustomed to it. For instance, who would imagine 
at first sight that >■ is intended to represent the letter 
After the text comes a literal translation in French, and 


then a commentary which contains a critical and grammatical 
analysis of all the dialectic words and much useful and 
interesting information. The prose extracts, which follow 
the poetry, are chiefly accounts of the different handicrafts 
of Hadramut ; and next comes an alphabetically arranged 
glossary of all the dialectic words occurring in the text, 
and under each word is a reference to the pages in which 
it occurs. 

In a note s.v. (pp_ 89_92) the author disposes 

of a popular fallacy of very old standing. Hitherto we have 
been accustomed to call the southern province of Arabia 
(‘Hadramaut’), and to believe the name identical 
with the Hazarmaveth of Scripture (Genesis, x, 26). In 
en eavounng to trace its etymology some authors have 
stated that the word means ‘ sudden death ’ ; and Mr. Bent 
js It meant in the Himyaritic language ‘the enclosure 
or valley of death.’ M. le Comte de Landberg, however, 

as to the true etymologv^ He hypothesis 

t some of he --‘i - P^ounced 

wri.bg ani ‘(e correct way of 

Mukalla he has heard Uncalled 

called Hardamut,’ but thinks this 
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merely a transposition of the letters. At any rate, he says, 
the simple form of the word is (Hadram), and the 

termination — which is very common in the names of 

places in the Mahra country — is probably a plural {6t or 
ut = at). 

In spite of the immense labour bestowed by M. le Comte de 
Landberg and others on the study of Arabic dialects, much 
still remains to be done. As he says (p. 458) — “ Quand 
viendra I’arabisant qui, fourni d’une connaissance profonde 
de la langue, classique et parlee, pouvant resister aux fatigues 
et eviter les dangers, s’aventurera dansle sud de la Yem^mah, 
dans le ‘Asir, chez les tribus errantes des Guwan, autour du 
grand desert ? On nous noie de publications de grammaires, 
tandis qu’on oublie que nous avons une langue, ancienne 
comme celle de Babel, parlee encore aujourd’hui, plus ou 
raoins modifiee, dans I’interieur de I’Arabie, par des centaines 
de milliers de bedouins — et que nous ne connaissons pas ! 
L’academie de Vienne eut le grand merite d’envoyer une 
expedition pour etudier la langue mahra, mais par des 
cireonstances imprevue les resultats n’ont pas ete ce qu’ils 
auraient pu ^tre. 

“ J’espere que les publications que preparent M. le Dr. Glaser 
et un savant allemaud, envoye, sans tambour ni trompette, 
dans I’Arabie du Sud, sur la langue mahra elucideront plus 
d’une question.” 

Of all the dialects of Southern Arabia, the most interesting 
results mav be anticipated from a careful study of the 
languages (or dialects?) of the (Mahrii) and 

(Baiil Qara) tribes. The former live in the neighbourhood 
of as-Shihr, and the latter— called also the (Hakll) 

tribe— occupy the Sabhiin Mountains and the coast from 
Cape Shajr,S.W., to Marbat and Hiisik, KE. This country, 
called jlb (iliiiid al-Ahqaf) or WudI al-Ahqaf, the 

‘ valley of caves,’ is believed, with some reason, to be the 
Troglodyte Country spoken of in the “ Periplus.” (See 
pp. 146, 148, et seq. ; also Indian Antiquary, July, 1890, 
pp. 211-215.) Like the aborigines of Suqutrah (Sokotra), 
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they are essentially Troglodytes even at the present day ; 
and as they correspond closely in appearance and habits with 
^ natives of Sokotra, future philological research 

wi in all probability show a corresponding similarity in 
t eir respective languages. If this be proved it will open 
an interesting field for ethnographical conjecture. 

J. Stuart Kixg, Major. 


Eij Ahkam ^E s-SouLfHANiYA. Traite de droit public musul- 
man d’Abou’l-Hassan All ibn- Mohammed ibn-Habib 
^ awerdi, traduit et annote d’apres les sources 
orientMes par le Comte Leox Ostrorog. Fasc. 1, 2. 
o ■ (Fans ; E. Leroux, 1900-1.) 

tti ■‘■^'^^ammadan civil law has hitherto largelj’ occupied 
ft Ksearohe, of «,h„la« in c.„seq„,oce of)t, practical 
valM m connect, o„ with He g„„rn„,nnt p„Lsaion» 

'to PoWi™' 

lurom ".odificaliona introduced by 

fhe rzrr'';** »J»ini»trntive systems of 

received very little aUention. ' ‘'‘onsequently 

throws contfderlble^ hiLtupl ^7 Muhammadans 

It defines the relationship of tb! Tyl 7 
explains the peculiar system of ^ 

often so strano-e to lYestot • tbe Caliphate, 

and pretexts of many of 7 ‘^^'^^idates the causes 

a large portion of Af 1 ^ ^^'^olutions which make up such 

the princip,rg:ref„°:':” «-«>-/•» «» 

the Caliph’s empire Of ® administration of 

subject, which never seems to 777^" 
of which very little ha« i / extensive, and 

al-Ahkiim us-SultSL^ ‘he present treatise, 

the most popular." " ’ ^Ppears to be the best known and 
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The author, Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad al-Mawardi, 
a famous jurist of the ShafiT school, was born at Basra in 
A.H. 364 (a.d. 974). He commenced his studies in his native 
town, afterwards completing them in Baghdad, where in due 
course he attained to the degree of ‘ Shaikh.’ Afterwards he 
held the post of Qiidi successively in several provincial cities, 
being finally recalled to Baghdad to receive the office of 
Qadi’l-Qudah, or Chief Justice, which he held until his 
death in a.h. 450 (a.d. 1058). Besides the work which 
is now under review, al-Mawardi also composed a treatise 
entitled Qawanin al-Wizarah, dealing with the law relating 
to the Vizierate, a MS. of which is preserved in the library 
of the Oriental Academy at Vienna. Al-Mawardi’s Kitab 
al-Ahkam as-Sultaniyah, which would appear to have been 
composed at the desire of his sovereign, is described by its 
author as containing an exposition of the laws which govern 
the exercise of administrative power. It is divided into 
twenty chapters, each of which is subdivided into numerous 
sections. 

The first chapter treats of the Caliphate. It opens with 
a definition of the Caliphate as the Vicegerency of the 
Prophet for the protection of the Faith and the government 
of the world. Tiie existence of a Caliph is obligatory at all 
times. If such should cease to exist, ipso facto two parties 
come into being in the State, the one consisting of those 
persons whose attributes fulfil the conditions necessary to 
(jualify them as electors on behalf of the nation in the choice 
of a Caliph, the other of persons qualified to be invested 
with the Caliphate. The electors, who are regarded as 
representing the nation and acting for it, are those persons 
in the state who are technically known as “ the people of 
loosening and tying,” that is, all Sh aikhs, or learned 
doctors, of approved knowledge, piety, and orthodoxy, who 
are properly qualified to pronounce decisions (regarding 
legality or illegality) according to the Sacred Law. By 
usage the electors domiciled at the seat of government 
acquire priority over those domiciled elsewhere. In persons 
eligible for the Caliphate the following seven qualifications 
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are neuessarv^ xia-ixicxj, — j -rr- • 

and law, complete possession of all senses, 
limbs, practical wisdom, courage, and lineage 

Besides the above manner of constituting a 
election, there is also another way, namely by nom 

by a preceding Caliph. The nominator is bound to choose 
a person possessing all the necessary qualifications, and may 
cause him to be invested (as heir-apparent) y 
authority, without consulting the electors. ^ 
however, dissentient opinions upon this last point. 

The existence of more than one Caliph at the same 
is illegal. If more than one Caliph should ^ ^ 

invested at the same time, priority of investiture eci 
which of them is legal. In the case of simultaneous i - 
vestiture, or of impossibility of establishing priority, a 

election must be made. _ 

When a Caliph has been duly invested, it is necessary 
that the nation at large should be made aware of the ac , 
without its being required that it should have 
knowledge of him or of the validity of his title. ® 
people must leave the administration of the State to ® 
Caliph absolutely, as being its representative, and is boon 
to obey him implicitly and help him without questioning. 

The author next proceeds to expound the various causes 
which may annul the effect of a Caliph's investiture and 
render it legal to depose him, and concludes the chapter 
with a definition of the categories under which fall tb® 
different State officers to whom the Caliph may delegate 
authority. 

The second chapter is concerned with the status of the 
Yizier. Two kinds of Vizierate are defined, namely, “ of 
delegation ” and “ of execution.” 

A Vizier of delegation has plenary powers to act on 
behalf of his sovereign (either personally or by commission 
through others) in all things according to his own judgment. 
Such being the case his qualifications for his office must of 
necessity he identical with those which are requisite for the 


necessary, namely, justice, approved 
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Caliphate, with the exception of lineage. He must also 
possess a thorough, practical knowledge of the arts of war 
and finance in all their details. This last qualification is 
indeed held to be the very “pivot of vizierate,” without 
which no State can be satisfactorily governed. The ap- 
pointment of a Vizier of delegation is not valid unless the 
terms used by the sovereign in conferring the office express 
clearly the ideas of plenary power and delegation of power, 
but it is not necessary that the Vizier should have a written 
and sealed commission so long as those conditions are 
fulfilled. Although a Vizier of delegation has plenary 
powers to act for his sovereign, nevertheless he is under 
obligation to keep him informed of all liis measures and 
proceedings, the sovereign reserving to himself the right 
of revision or veto, except in the matter of legal judgments. 
In general the powers of such a Vizier are exactly similar 
to those of the Caliph, excepting in three respects — he can 
neither nominate his successor, nor resign his functions, nor 
remove an officer appointed by his sovereign. 

The functions of a Vizier of execution are of a far more 
restricted nature, and consequently the qualifications required 
of him are of a different order. His duties consist in 
transmitting and executing the orders of the Caliph, and 
in keeping him informed of all current events in the State. 
He is in fact a mere executive agent, who may, or may not, 
be associated with his master in his deliberations, and whose 
appointment requires no formal commission. As regards the 
qualifications requisite for his office, a Vizier of execution 
need be neither free nor learned in the law, but it is 
necessary that he possess the following seven attributes; 
honesty, truthfulness, disinterestedness, blamelessness, good 
memory, intelligence and sagacity, and freedom from passion. 
If he should be associated with his sovereign in deliberation, 
he must also possess sound judgment and practical political 
knowledge. Women are not eligible for the \izierate of 
execution, but Jews, or Christians, may be appointed to 
the office. 

In the third chapter are set out the laws regulating the 
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appointment and administrative powers of the Governors 
of particular portions of the Empire. The governorship of 
a province, or city, may be of two kinds, general or special ; 
and the former kind may be either by designation or by 
usurpation. 

A governor-general has plenary powers within the limits 
of his jurisdiction. His functions are as follows : the 
organization of the troops, the administration of justice, the 
collection of the taxes, the defence of the Faith and 
protection of the life, honoui-, and property of the people, 
the application of the penal law, the direction of public 
prayer, and the organization of the Pilgrimage. In addition, 
if the borders of his Government march with those of 
enemies territory, the governor of a province is under the 
obligation of Sacred War. 


A governor -general “by designation” is chosen and 
appointed either by the Caliph, or by a Vizier of delegation 
wit t e consent ot the Calijih, or by the Vizier by his own 
aut outy as his own deputj’. The qualifications necessary 
or IS 0 ce are identical with those requix’ed for a Vizier 
e elation. Such a governor is in any circumstances 
UD er t e contiol of a Vizier of delegation, but the latter 
P powei to leinove or transfer him, except in the case 
s a\ in appointed him of his own authoritv to act as 
his deputy, lu the event of the death of the Caliph the 

the o-n ^ ^'^01 appointed by him does not lapse, whereas 

oieTh ' »' “ “ ">'> 

CaS6 oi Ills noniiiiGo. 


empire, and witl/re^d 

expedient to lonihze ids nn^> 

possession of the territorv^he T’ ''' 

of administration as govlno" 

Goveniorshiiis of tho ,t i ■ 

tro,n the ''““1 

powers. Tile functions of a T - 

same as those of a nover “special” are the 

g rnor-general, with the exception of 
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the admiaistration of justice and the collection of the taxes. 
Also he may not engage in Sacred War on his own authority, 
unless first attacked. The qualifications necessary for his 
office are the same as those required for the Vizierate of 
execution, except that it is indispensable that he be free and 
profess Islam. 

Such is a summary of the contents of the three chapters 
of al-Mawardi’s treatise as yet published. 

Count Leon Ostrorog, judging from the present instalment 
of his work, has produced a most excellent translation. The 
original Arabic text, which is terse and idiomatic in style 
and full of obscure technical allusions, presents no small 
difficulty in the way of a satisfactory interpretation. The 
Count’s version is close without being too literal, yet at the 
same time sufficiently paraphrastic to read smoothly and for 
the tenour of the arguments to be followed easily. He has 
added most necessary footnotes throughout, and has prefixed 
a scholarly introduction treating of the theoretical bases of 
Muhammadan law, that is, the principles by means of which 
it is elicited from the Qorau and the Sunnah, which govern 
its interpretation, and on which are founded the abstract 
rights which belong to all Moslems. The preface contains 
a biographical notice of al-MawardI, in which is collected 
all that is now known concerning him. 

A. G. E. 


Hem V Kosha. Hem Chandra Harua. 

Assamese is the language spoken by the greater number 
of the inhabitants of that portion of the Brahmaputra 
Valley which, roughly speaking, lies between Sadiya and 
Dhubri in the Province of Assam. It is confined to the 
plains almost entirely, the language being spoken only to 
a very limited extent in the hills bordering on the Brahma- 
putra Valley on the north, south, and east. Grierson 
estimates that Assamese is the language spoken by 1,435,950 
people in Assam ; he has based his estimate on the census 
figures of 1891, those for 1901 not yet being available. At 
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one time it was thought by some that Assamese was a mere 
dialect of Bengali, but at the present day most scholars 
affirm that Assamese is a separate language. Nicholl, in 
p. 72 of his Assamese Grammar, says: “Assamese is not, 
as many suppose, a corrupt dialect of Bengali, but a distinct 
and co-ordinate tongue, having with Bengali a common 
source of current vocabulary.” >Still more weight may 
perhaps be given to the opinion of Grierson, who writes 
regarding the Assamese language and literature as follows : 
— “ Whether the nation has made the literature or the 
literature the nation, I know not, but as a matter of 
fact, both have been for centuries and are in vigorous 
existence. Between them they have created a standard 
literary language which, whether its grammar resembles 
that of Bengali or not, has won for itself the right to 


a separate, independent existence.” Assamese literature 
largely consists of huranjk or histories ; there are, moreover, 
numerous religious, poetical, and dramatic works in the 
language, anu some treatises on medicine. The celebrated 


Hindu reformer, Sankar Dev, translated the “ Srimat 
Bhagavata Purana ” into Assamese some 450 years ago. 
Ananta Kandali, a contemporary of the sage mentioned 
above, translated the Mahabharat and the Eamayana into 
Assamese, and Madhab composed the Bhakti - ratnawali 
and the Batnakar Tika. All of these were works in the 
Assamese language. The whole of the Bible was originally 
trans ated into Assamese by the Serampore missionaries in 
Ibid and of late years the American Baptist Mission has 
issued revised translations. The present work consists 
o <• octavo pages, and claims to be an etymological 
a.cho„„v. 1, tti, on 

Bronson The editor Im given the botanical name, of 
«ee. and plants from Gamble's tvork; the “Dictionary of 
r consulted. 

k ImeT ”°T f'O” Do"—. 

The Hemrx 'b^ ““J'"''® 1“™ been added by the editor, 
rto ?fbe ,f ‘ Assamese miholar. 

“o '• «* olher ,„rts bearing on the Assamese 
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language and on Assamese social customs. Unfortunately 
Hem Chandra Barua died before he was able to publish 
his work, so the Assam Administration, with the help of 
Messrs. Gurdon and Hem Chandra Gosain, prepared the 
manuscript for the press, and the work has recently appeared 
in print. All concerned are to be congratulated on the 
publication of the Hema Kosha, which should be of much 
assistance to students in schools. Government officials, 
missionaries, and others who wish to learn the Assamese 
language. 

London, June 20, 1901. R. N. C. 


The Tadhkiratu ’Sh - Shu'.ar.a (“Memoirs of the 
Poets”) of Dawe.atshah bin ‘Ala’u ’d-Dawla 
BakhtishAh al-GhAzi of S.amarqand. Edited in 
the original Persian with Prefaces and Indices by 
Edward G. Browne, M.A., M.B., M.R.A.S., Fellow 
of Pembroke College and Lecturer in Persian in the 
University of Cambridge. (London : Luzac & Co., 1901.) 

Probably all students of the Persian language, while 
lamenting the scarcity of well edited texts in any depart- 
ment of its splendid literature, would allow that their 
most pressing need, and the event which, if it came to 
pass, would facilitate the advancement of their knowledge 
in the greatest degree, is the appearance of critical editions, 
equipped with complete indices, of the chief historical and 
biographical works of reference. To take an example that 
has lately been brought home to the present writer, the 
collection of Sufi doctrine embodied by Faridu’ddin ‘Attiir 
in his TaMiiratu ’l-Aulijja throws a flood of light upon 
the Masnavl, the Dlvdni l^ainsi Tabriz, and other Sufi poems, 
and enables us to explain many allusions hitherto unnoticed 
or not understood. As regards history, if the Tdrikhi 
Guzida,i\iQ Jdmi‘u ’1-T(iti'drllili,an^ the Tdrik/ii Jahdn-kus/idi/ 
were rendered accessible, no one could afibrd to neglect 
them ; and there are not a few local histories which have 
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more than a local interest, e.g. that of Taharistan hy 
Muhammad h. Hasan b. Isfandiyar. 

It is true that some of the works in question have been 
published in the East, hut these are not always readily 
obtained ; moreover, Oriental lithographs are unpleasant to 
read, and their utility is very gravely diminished by the 
total want of indices. Such considerations led Mr. Browne, 
as we learn from his beautifully written Persian preface, 
to project a series of Persian Historical Texts. If he 
succeeds — as with the support and co - operation of other 
scholars he doubtless will succeed — the g-ain to science will 
be enormous : in any case he has shown the way, and 
provided future editors with a model of supreme excellence. 

"With the single exception of ‘Aufi’s Lubdbu ’l-Albdb, 
which Mr. Browne, after examining the almost unique 
MS. in Lord Crawford’s library, describes as a mere 
Anthology, containing hardly any biographical details or 
dates, the Ta^ktrafu ’I- Sh)i'ard, composed in 1487 a-v- 
by Dawlatshah b. ‘Ala’u ’1-Dawla al-Samarqandl, of whose 
life we know next to nothing, is the earliest work of its 
class that has been preserved. No better choice could have 
been made for the opening volume of the series. To quote 
Mr. Browne — 


It IS on the whole the best Manual of Persian Literary 
History existing in the Persian language. It is also 
amusing, though rather discursive, and incidentally contains 
a great deal of pneral history ; and altogether in my 
opinion few Persian books could be named which the 
s u en o ersian iterature would read with more pleasure 
and profit than this. Regarded merely as an Anthology of 
poetical ragments, selected, on the whole, with taste and 
judgment, rom the works of some hundred and fifty poets 

Dawlatshah amongst the u; ... i.- „ , u-iuueu uy 

sminent oonteraporarics where, rit'h'’ tZ V 

condude), the hook ha. . eop.ia.'.rtle X.f 
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One does not expect a book of tbis sort to be a masterpiece 
of style, but it is agreeably written in a manner that may be 
said to lie midway between the Giilisfan and the Antcdri 
Siihaili. If the style has no special distinction, it is vastly 
superior to much that passed for fine writing with the 
author’s contemporaries. In the absence of an adequate 
history of Persian literature, or even of Persian poetry, the 
student will find these Memoirs an indispensable source of 
information, which he will need, however, to supplement 
and occasionally to correct, as far as possible, by reference 
to scattered articles and monographs. The text is seldom 
difficult, but some of the verses — particularly the Chaghatay 
verses cited in the Klidtima and those in Persian dialect — 
give ample scope for ingenuity either in emendation or 
interpretation, and Mr. Browne acknowledges the help which 
he has received in restoring them from Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, 
M. Platon Melioransky of St. Petersburg, and others. 

The MSS. of Dawlatsbah are very numerous. Of the four 
which Mr. Browne has chiefly used for this edition three 
belong to the Cambridge University Library, while the 
fourth, “a fine old MS. written at Jahrum in Ears in 
A.H. 980,” was lent by Professor E. D. Ross. They represent 
two slightly different recensions, which Mr. Browne has 
endeavoured to combine. However heretical it may appear 
to those who are acquainted only with Greek or Latin MSS. 
and the canons of editing derived therefrom, this plan is 
probably the best that could have been adopted. The monkish 
scribe was ignorant, unambitious, and unimaginative ; he 
copied with fidelity, if not with understanding ; his blunders 
disfigure the text, but do not destroy it. Hence the task 
which every editor of a classical text conceives as his 
natural function, to recover the exact words of the original 
manuscript, is rarely impracticable although it never can 
be absolutely successful in every particular. But the 
Oriental scribe is not content to be a dull copyist : even 
in copying he creates. How else are we to explain what 
is a constant feature of Persian MSS. — the occurrence of 
the same matter in altogether different form ? It is no 
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exaggeration to say that two versions of an episode or 
anecdote often agree just as might be expected if we knew 
that they had been written down from memory, after a long 
interval of time, by two individuals to whom they had been 
dictated simultaneously. As any attempt to assign a superior 
authenticity on the evidence of style would be extremely 
audacious and in most cases utterly impossible, there is but 
one alternative to the course followed by Mr. Browne. The 
rule “ Seniorefs priores” may be extended to manuscripts. 
In the oldest MS. the editor will find the basis of his text, 
into which he will admit nothing except what appears to 
have been omitted carelesslj'^ or by mischance. The simplicity 
of this plan commends it, and it should certainly be adopted 
where any one of the existing MSS. has a distinct pre- 
eminence in age and authority. It may be that the oldest 
dated MS. of Dawlatshah, the Bodleian copy (Ouseley 
Add. 34), which was written only fifty years after the 
original work, reproduces it more faithfully in some respects 
than does Mr. Browne’s text, but as this copy is much 
abridged, few will regret that he has preferred the eclectic 
method, which ensures that what the author wishes to say 
shall be set forth copiously and to the best advantage. 
The variants, along with critical and explanatory notes, 
are reserved for a supplementary volume, and all lovers 
of Persian literature, while heartily sympathizing with 
Mr. Browne when he declares that he would willingly enjoy 
a respite from this somewhat soul-deadening and mechanical 
work, will hope that its publication may not be deferred 
longer than is necessary. It seems highly questionable 
whether his anticipation will be verified, that many emenda- 
tions will be made in the text by scholars who may have 

occasion to read it, unless perhaps in the Turk! and dialect 
verses ; 

T, ' ’ S-yr 

Mepentancc Vujhh on him uho tries the tried. 

As this edition is destined for circulation in the East as 
wel as amongst European Orientalists, great pains have 
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been taken by Messrs. Brill to produce a type that will 
satisfy the artistic taste of Muhammadans, who are con- 
noisseurs in calligraphy. They must indeed he hard to 
please if they do not appreciate the type selected — an 
adaptation to Persian uses of the Arabic founts of Beyrout. 
Its delicacy and grace, compared with the pedestrian solidity 
of that employed e.g- by Lane in his Lexicon, recall the 
famous Grreek types of Aldus which make every page a feast 
for the eye and seem to add a fresh beauty to immortal 
verse. The cover is severely business-like, and we cannot 
help wishing that Mr. Browne, or his publishers, had 
indulged a little in “ Persici apparatus.” But this, at the 
worst, is a trifling and superficial discord. The contents, 
beginning with the Persian preface which shows an 
astonishing command of the language such as probably no 
other European possesses, and ending with three Indices 
of the names of persons, places, and books cited in the 
text, are beyond praise. Most warmly do we congratulate 
Mr. Browne on the completion of a task which must have 
occupied a great part of his time during the last five or six 
years, and most earnestly do we hope that his magnificent 
efforts to raise Persian scholarship to the high level that 
has now been reached in Arabic will inspire a like enthusiasm 
and be rewarded with a full measure of success. 

R. A. N. 


The History of the Bahmani Dynasty. By Major 
J. S. King. (London; Luzac, 1900.) 

The history of the Bahmani Kingdom, its rapid rise, 
its extensive spread so as to include the whole Dekhan, its 
wars, its decay and break up all within a period of some 
140 years, make a remarkable chapter in the history of 
the Muhammadan period in India; and the coins of its 
Sultans have been attractive to the Indian numismatist by 
their beauty and by the completeness and variety of their 
legends. 


J.R.A.S. 1901. 


60 
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General Briggs’ translation of the Tarikh i Firishtah has 
made us familiar with that writer’s history of the dynasty, 
and it has hitherto been followed by writers as the 
authoritative one, but in this book we have a translation 
from the Burhan i Ma’asir of ‘Ali bin ‘Aziz Ullah Tabataba, 
a rare MS. written a few years before that of Firishtah, 
with further matter gathered from three or four other 
Persian MSS. which the author studied. Major King 
describes Tabataba’s style as more ornate than that of 
Firishtah, but inferior in general completeness, but there are 
in his MS. some details of events not given by Firishtah, 
and a different account is given of some other occurrences. 
Amongst these differences is one in the list and genealogy 
of the Sultans, which shows the value of having more 
than one account of things, viz. : the coins of the 
successor of Baud, the fourth Sultan, have his name as 
al-Muzaffar Muhammad Shah, but in Firishtah’s list he 
is called Mahmud, and he states that Baud was succeeded 


by his uncle Mahmud. This disagreement could not be 
explained imtil Pabataba’s history was studied. He states 
that Baud was succeeded by his younger brother Muhammad, 
and in this he is corroborated by two or three other writers. 
Another, somewhat similar discrepancy is not unfortunately 
as yet cleared up. All the writers agree in stating that 
the eleventh Sultan was succeeded by his son Hizam Shah. 
No coins bearing that Sultan’s name are known, but some 
with the name Ahmad Shah bin Humavun Shah Bahmaui, 
dated 866 and 867, the two years in “which Nizam Shab 
reigned, ^e described {JSfiDu. Chron., 1898, vol. xviii, p. 269). 
_ Major King’s knowledge of the Dekhani dialect has enabled 
im o rans ate some passages which one acquainted with 
daasical Persian only would find difficult, and the work 
tn ^ ^ deral translation without being wearisome 

exactly so ; the stories of events, too, can 

abundaie^radjelriveTlnr'' ^ 

of personal name! reiteration 


A useful 


map and map index are given, and the author 
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is to be congratulated on identifying so many of tbe place- 
names as be has done, a task often of considerable difficulty 
owing to the names being Indian ones phonetically rendered 
and transcribed into Persian, and then sometimes altered 
in the copying by omission or errors of the diacritical marks 
and by misreading of letters of the script. 

0. C. 

Gramjiaike Assyriexne, par V. Scheie and C. Fossey. 

(Paris : H. Welter, 1901.) 

Since the first publication of the elements of Assyrian 
grammar by Professor Oppert in 1860, many books and 
papers upon the subject have appeared, from Hincks’s 
“ Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar,” in the 
Journal of this Society (New Series, ii, pp. 480-519), in 
1866, and the exceedingly useful works of Sayce and 
Menant, to the very detailed grammar of Professor Fried. 
Delitzsch, which no student can do without, though a 
beginner would naturally find it much too voluminous for 
a really practical guide to the language. 

In the work now under notice, MM. Scheil and Fossey 
have to all appearance tried to steer a middle course between 
excess and insufficiency of detail, the result being a book 
which is not by any means unreasonable in the matter of 
size. The arrangement which they have adopted is also 
one which will probably recommend itself by its simplicity 
and logical order. It is when looking through such a work 
as this, that the old student has forced upon him the fact, 
that the advantages which the beginner has at the present 
time are such as he would have given anything for when 
he himself began. 

There are, naturally, in a work of this kind, many things 
with regard to which differences of opinion may exist, though 
such are not now likely to prove in any way serious 
stumbling-blocks to the student, whose chief care should 
be to learn the facts, and trust to time aud more perfect 
knowledge to solve all difficulties. He will himself, in the 
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end, if he persevere, be in a position to judge whether s 
has changed into I by the mid-sound r (as in iscludu, irchidu, 
and ildudu), or in any other way, and whether aya {aia) or 
aa could have given birth to ai or not, and if so, how this 
change arose. Turning to the verbs, there is the question 
whether eighteen conjugations existed, as the authors 
indicate, or only twelve, as is the general opinion among 
Assyriologists ; and it is to be hoped that this addition to 
their number will not deter students from undertaking to 
acquire a knowledge of the language. The explanations of 
the meanings of the different conjugations (sections 88 ff.) 
are, as far as at present known, correctly and clearly given, 
a point which students ought to appreciate. With regard 
to the voices, it may be noted that the forms with the vowel 
u {kussudu, suksudu) were probably at first, as suggested 
by Professor Sayce, passives, or at least the forms which 
developed into passives in other Semitic languages (as far 
as these have preserved them), and it is apparently due to 
this fact that the form sashifakii, for SKslutaku, with others 
which might be mentioned, occurs. 


Instead of the common root fa’al, which is used to indicate 
the forms of the words in the other Semitic languages, the 
authors have adopted throughout the Assyrian root kasadu, 
‘to approach, to capture,’ and it is by means of this root 
that the forms and vocalization of the various words of the 
Assyro-Babylonian language are indicated. Many students 
will, perhaps, find this an advantage, though those who have 
been accustomed to the older nomenclature will regret the 
change Even the most conservative, however, will hardly 
deny that a strong root is better for the purposes of com- 
pnson than a weak one. It shows more clearly than the 
a ter e c anges which the defective roots, whether verbs 
or nouns, have undergone in the course of their development, 

an erefore enables the student more easily to take account 
ot and analyze them. 

The of the ^ ^ 

^ r z„T rf: 

more ej.Bplee h.d been gi„„ fa 
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section it would have added greatly to the interest and 
importance of the rules, if the authors had tried to show — 
or, to put it less strongly, to suggest — which of the phrases 
treated of and exemplified seemed to he poetical. Due 
appreciation of passages in the various inscriptions often 
depends on the proper understanding of this, and is not 
without interest from the purely poetical point of view. 

A very useful bibliography is placed at the end of this 
modest and unpretending work, the lists given containing 
all the grammars and monographs to which the student is 
likely to want to refer. The author of this notice was 
unable to find, however, any reference to a work whose title 
he would have liked to see, namely, the Assyro-Bahylonian 
grammar of the late George Berlin, published in the 
volume entitled “ Abridged Grammars of the Languages 
of the Cuneiform Inscriptions,” in Trvibner’s series of 
Simplified Grammars, edited by Dr. Eeinhold Eost, 1888. 

But what every student and practical teacher among 
Assyriologists ought to look forward to, is a grammar with 
the cuneiform characters, like Professor Sayce’s, but, if 
anything, more thorough. In addition to this, busy men 
■would most likely desire to see a work without abbreviations. 
Paper is not dear at present, and the type may be squeezed 
a little closer, if needful, to accommodate the extra lines 
which would be required. It is not every student who 
will at once seize the meaning, for instance, of the mystic 
letters ‘Am.’ To all appearance, they stand for the Tell 
el-Araarna tablets, though that is not evident at first glance, 
and it would be so easy, in most cases where these letters 
occur, to put the word ‘ Amarna ’ in full. One of the words 
to which it is attached, meat, ‘a hundred,’ occurs also, it 
may be noted, in the time of the dynasty^ of Hammurabi. 

The chapters on the phonology and the forms of the nouns 
are especially good, and the work ought to have considerable 
success. 


T. G. PiXCHES. 
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I^OTES OF THE QUARTER. 

(July, August, September, 1901.) 


I. CoMENTS OF Foreign Oriental Journals. 

I. Zeitschrift df.e Deutschen Moegexlanbischen Geseeeschaft. 
Band Iv, Heft 2. 

KaFle (P.). Zur Gescbichte cler hebraischen Accente. 
Weissbach (F. H.). Uber einige neiiere Arbeiteu zur 
babylonisch -persi seben Cb ronologie. 

Brockelmann (C.). Ein arabischer Bericht iiber Malta. 
Jensen (P.). Alt- und neuelaraitiscbes 
Bacber (W.). Jiidiscb-Pcrsisches aus Bucbiira. 

Oldenberg (H.). Zu Hiranyakesin Grb}L I. 11, 1. 

Caland (W.). Zur Exegese und Kritik der rituellen 
Sutras. 

Oldenberg (IL). Rgvedu, vi, 1-20. 

Fraenkel (S.). Zu Payne- Smith Thesaurus Syriacus, 
Fasc. ix iL X. 

Mordtmann (J. H.). Uiguriscbes. 

Scbultbess (F.). Zu B. Jacob’s Aufsatz S. 135 ff. 

Huart (CL). Zu Zeitscbrift 54 S. 661 ff. 

Nestle (E.). Kutbbi, die Hebriierin. 

Mills (L. H.). The Inherent Vowel in the Alphabet of 
the A vesta Language. 


Band Iv, Heft 3. 

Praetorius (Fr.). Zur hebraischen und aramaischen 
Grammatik. 

Geiger (W.). Maldivische Studien, 11. 
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Brockelmann (C.). Das Neujahrsfest der Jezldis. 

Wolff (M. ). Zur Spruchkunde. _ 

Bartk (J.). Einiges zur Kritik der Mufaddalijjat. 
Grimme (H.). Theorie der ursemitisclien labialisier e 

Gutturale. 

Hertel (J.)- Zwei Erzahlungen aus der Bonner 
padesa Hs. 

Guidi (!.)• Der athiopische Senodos. 

Goldziher (!.)• “ Saulenmanner ” im Arabischen. 

Toy (W.)- Zur altpersischen Inschrift NR.d. 

Le-n-is (A. S.)- Christian Palestinian. 

Bohtlingk (O.). tjber priina und apana. 

Horovitz (J.). Buluqjii. 


II. JouENAi Asutique. SMe ix, Tome XTii, No. 2. 

Marcais (51). Le Taqrib de En-Navrawi. 

Nau (F.). Fragment inedit d’une traduction s}’riaque 
jusqu’ici inconnue du Testamentum D. X. Jesu Christi. 

Feer (L.). Le Karma Sataka. 


Tome xvii, No. 3. 

Senart (E.). Les Abhisambuddhayathas dans le Jataka 
Pali. 

Feer (L.). Le Karina Sataka. 

Specbt (E.). Du dechiffrement des monnaies sindo- 
epbthalites. 

Marcais (M.). Le Taqrib de En-Nawawi. 


III. Vienna Oeiestal Jouenal. Yol. xv, Nos. 2, 3. 
Reicbelt (H.). Der Frahung i-oim. 

Schroeder (L. v,). Das Bohnenverbot bei Pythagoras 
und im Yeda. 

Mankon ski (L. V.). Buna’s Kadambari und die Geschichte 
vom Kdnig Sumanas in der Brihatkatha. 

Biirk (A.). Die Theorie der Schlussfolgerung nach der 
Samkhj a-tattvakaumudi (jgg Vacaspatimisra. 

Schlogl (N.). Der 51 Psalm. 
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II. Notes and News. 

The Mahabharata. — It will be in the recollection of 
our readers that at the Rome Congress it was decided to 
form a Sanskrit Epic Text Society to bring out a critical 
edition of the Mahabharata, and especially, in the first 
place, of the Southern Recension. The Committee then 
appointed to organize this Society — Messrs. Bendall, Eggeling, 
Rhys Davids, Fleet, Hoernle, Temple, and Bilgrami — has 
received with cordial approval a suggestion to ask the 
assistance of the various learned Academies in Europe in 
support of the scheme. A statement with this object in view, 
drawn up by Professor von Schroeder and Dr. Wiuternitz, 
and endorsed by those members of the above Committee 
resident in Europe, has been laid before the International 
Congress of Academies held in Paris from the 16th to the 
18th of April. And a paper on the same subject by 
Professor Kielhorn was submitted by the delegate in Paris 
of the Gottingen Academv. The matter was further brought 
before the meeting of German Academies held in Leipzig 
in May. The scheme is one well within the power of the 
Academies to carry through. For though the total sum 
required is about five or six thousand pounds, the payments 
will be spread over many years, and there are many 
Academies. Considering the great importance for the 
historv of India of the immense mass of material on all 
sorts of subjects contained in the Mahabharata, we venture 
to express our verv earnest hope that this scheme so much 
better than depending on the frail and uncertain support 
of the annual subscriptions of private individuals will be 
adopted by the leading Academies, and adopted soon. 

Remarkable Antiquarian Discovery in Southern 
India. — Mr. Alexander Rea, of the Archmological Survey 
in the Madras Presidency, has for some time past been 
making excavations, with most interesting results, at 
Adichhanalur, about fifteen miles south-east from Tinnevelli, 
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„tae n.ile, .est f»«. “'“f 1 

fisLry. Mr. Kea’s investigations prove 

most extensive and important ancient uri p 

in India. The first excavations were earned 

and, on the surveyor’s recommendation Governmen 

to conserve an area extending over lU acre^ J 
a long piece of ground lying north and south on tbe so 
hank of the classic Tamaraparni river, with a smaU r 
aouth end, on which has been a Pandyan 
is the Pandyaraja temple — a fairly large one, 
any image, and in which worship is performed 
Pandyan king hy PaUars and Pariahs, who make o e g 
of flowers, fruits, and sheep : this is a somewhat mteres mg 

survival. «Vir,lp 

In the ground, burial urns are found over the 

area at average distances of about 6 feet apart, ^ 
depths of from 3 to 10 or 12 feet below the surface, 
some being found over each other. An estimate may 
thus be formed of the deposits in the area if vre rec on 
that each acre may contain over 1,000 urns. About^ t e 
middle of the area some 3 feet of the surface soil la 
composed of gravel, with decomposed quartz rock belo'W. 
This rock has been hollowed out to receive the urns, with 
a separate cavity for each. In the excavations made m 
1900 over 600 articles of metal and pottery were found, 
and this last season over double that number have been 
unearthed, including many unique and curious objects m 
bronze, iron, and pottery. 

Tbe whole collection made by Mr. Rea contains 7 gold 
oval-sbaped ornaments, measuring from about 2\ inches by 
^ inch to some over 6| inches hy 2’ 15 inches. These seem tu 
have been armlets known as bazu-band, worn by princes and 
high officers ; they are of thin plates of gold ornamented 
with geometrical dotted designs ; and all were found folded 
up. In iron were found— 37 lamps, 55 spears, 44 hoes or 
mamutis, 27 swords, 20 daggers, 5 tridents, 3 tripods, 18 axes, 
60 arrows, 4 kdams (pikes), 2 spades, 13 chisels, 11 knives. 
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9 hatchets, 4 adzes, 2 rings, 1 sickle, 1 hammer, I celt,. 
4 pans, a knife handle, and 36 fragmentary instruments, and 
rods, etc., making a total of 373. I^o implements or weapons 
have been found in bronze ; all objects in this metal 
being either vessels of curious and varied shapes or personal 
ornaments — rings, bangles, bracelets, etc. — numbering 188. 
Several of the bronzes bear buffaloes on them with wide 
curved horns. The vessels of bronze are of many different 
forms, and some of them are of considerable interest. 
Previous to this the only bronzes discovered in Madras 
were, probably, those found by the late Mr. Breeks and 
described in his Primitice Tribes of (he Nilagins. Of pottery 
vessels Mr. Rea found 1,129, and of other objects such as 
stone implements, collections of bones, etc., 152. The total 
series thus amounts to 1,842 lots. These will form ample 
materials for a most important illustrated report, and 
antiquarians will look forward to its publication with 
interest. 

As probably less than an acre has been actually dug into' 
to obtain these results, the number of undisturbed deposits 
may perhaps be faintly imagined ; for, apparently, the ground 
over a large area is the same. A local tradition asserts 
that near the site was a town extending over two miles to 
the east. There are also in the vicinity traces of ancient 
wells ; and some of the fields still bear names which, 
Mr. Rea thinks, indicate the sites of gates and walls of 
the city or fort. The tradition states that the place was 
devastated and the Pandyaus annihilated by a horde of 
Muhammadans. This naturally suggests the invasion by 
Malik Naib Kafur, in a.d. 1310, who pursued^the Pandya 
king to a place the Muslim writers call Kandur, capturing 
108 elephants, one of them laden with jewels; but the 
raja escaping him, he ordered a general massacre at Kandur. 
Mr. Rea, while admitting that the town may have been 
obliterated in this way, inclines to think the burial remains 
belong to an earlier period. I’he mode of urn burial seems 
to have been prevalent among the Pallavas, Pandyas, and 
other early >South Indian races, but perhaps ceased when 
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the conquering Cholas invaded the possessions of these 
dynasties. Further, Mr. Rea notes that the evidences of 
modern Korkai having been at an early date a large city 
are not very convincing ; and that it was probably only the 
port or harbour for a very large emporium at Adichhanalur. 

As examples of the ‘finds’ he made, it may be mentioned 
that outside one burial um Mr. Rea found 15 vessels, 
8 stands, and 6 covers in pottery ; in iron — a cup lamp 
with chain and rods, a large hanging lamp, a beam rod, 
a large tripod, a dagger, 4 hoes, and an axe ; in bronze — 
2 bowls, a sieve, a vase, and frag-ments of another vessel. 
Inside the urn were 5 stands for vessels, a broken bronze 
lota, and a cup ; also an oval gold ornament 3^ inches in 
length. 


Outside another urn were 5 stands for vessels, 6 cups, 
and 5 covers in earthenware ; in iron — a large hanging 
lamp, a saucer lamp, 5 hoes, an axe, a sickle, a trident, 
2 swords, 2 daggers, 2 spears, and 5 arrows ; in bronze — 
a bowl, a broken cup, and fragments of 5 other vessels, 
2 small oval bulb-formed objects, and pieces of 2 others, 
with some mica. Inside were a bronze bowl with a knob- 
topped lid, an iron sword, and an earthen cup. 

It is unnecessary to detail the contents of more : in one, 
among many objects, was a fine iron trident over 3 feet 
long; the ornamental top to a bronze cover for a vessel 
having on it 4 rams with twisted horns; and another 
cover op wit 12 curved arms, branched, and carrying 
round fruits, having the central shaft surmounted by 
•were f rl ^ another urn, at least 7 bronze vessels 

t r them with 

the” whole undisTuTbed for'^fXr^'^'^ 

bones were found, “ 

condition; along with it + 1 , i in periecc 

and the decomposed material of 
one of the sides leaned the bon 

below, beside the skull were thrv” b^ and arms, and 
’ the vertebrse, ribs, etc. 
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^ It appears that in 1876 Dr. Jagor, of Berlin, visited this 
site and obtained a considerable collection of weapons, 
utensils, and implements for the Berlin Museum.^ No one 
seems to have thought it worth while to call attention to 
it on behalf of any of our Indian or home museums, and it 
was left to Mr. Rea to rediscover it after nearly a quarter 
of a century. Since 1876 part of the burial ai-ea at 
Adichhanalur has, apparently, been continuously used as 
a gravel-pit, and the local coolies have been making a profit 
by selling the antiquities to passing visitors. In excavating, 
therefore, efficient and close supervision had to be constantly 
exercised over the workmen, and it was by employing no 
more than he could effectively superintend — never more 
than a dozen — that Mr. Rea has secured such excellent 
results, which filled twenty-three large packing-eases. 

Mr. Rea has further excavated ancient sites at Pallam- 
kota, Nattam, Tendirupparai, Pariyur, Virapandyapattanam, 
and Kayat — none of which, except the last, had been 
previously noted. 

Should Government conserve this and similar sites from 
local and wandering curio-huuters, and employ so skilful 
and scientific an explorer as Mr. Rea has proved himself^ 
We may hope for very valuable results from his excavations. 

Edinburgh, July 18, 1901. Jas. Burgess. 

The Tar Baby. — The leading idea in Uncle Remus’s 
famous story of the tar baby has been anticipated in Indian 
folklore and preserved to us in the 55th Jataka (II, 272 folk). 
But this is not the oldest form of it. The monkey who is 
stuck in five places {pahcaddito) occurs already in the 
Samyutta (5. 148). Just as his head, his two feet, and his 
two hands all get stuck in succession in his efforts to free 
himself, so does the mind of the dull unconverted man get 
stuck in five places, bis five senses, by the allurements of 
the various objects that appeal to each. 

* See Dr. Jagor’s papers in VerhamU. d. Berliner Gcselheh. fiir AnthropoUjqie. 
etc., 1878 and 1879. ^ J > 
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The Translation of deianampiya . — In continuation of 
my note on this subject published in the July number 
of the Journal {ante, p. 577), I desire to point out that the 
late Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji anticipated both M. Senart 
and me in the correct interpretation of the plural devanampuja 
in the Kalsi recension of Rock Edict VIII. The Pandit 
possessed a correct copy of the passage in question, and 
perceived that the word devanaihpiyd in the KalsI text is 
simply the equivalent of rajdno in the Girnar text. He 
translated literally, “ since long ago Devanampiyas were 
going out on pleasure trips.” He also quoted a passage 
from the Uvai (Skt. Aupapatika) Sutra of the Jains to prove 
that the title in the corrupt form devanupiya was applied 
to King Konika, son of Bimbisara or Srenika. 

The inferences that the title was “usually applied to 
great kings in early times,” and could be used standing 
by itself as equivalent to ‘the king’ or ‘His Majesty,’ are 
f^Uy justified by the evidence. The Pandit’s article was 
published in the Indian Antiquary for May, 1881 (vol. x, 109), 
and had been written some years earlier. I regret that 
the article escaped my notice until now. 

Sept. 21, 1901. Y_ ^ 


At the suggestion of two or three members, who remark 
that neither they nor many other subscribers to the fund 
specimen of the Society’s Queen’s Jubilee 
Gold Medal, which is struck but once in three years, a photo- 
graphic representation of it is given in the accompanying 
plate^ The design of the obverse is, it will be seen, that of 
the Banyan Tree badge or seal of the Society, which has for 

OnTh7re?? title-page of the Journal. 

nersln rib 

war in which^lh ^ inscribed, with the 

year m w hich the award was made. 

thfLiffi/shaT' ?"'** ‘ ‘"n>* Author ol 

the Me of Shoh W.,,- 
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Ross in the Journal for 1896, for which we have no space 
in the present number. He attributes the authorship to 
Khwajah ‘Abd TJIlah llarvarid. 


III. Additions to the Libr.i.ry. 

Presented by the India Office. 

Foster (W.). Letters received by the East India Company 
from its servants in the East. Vol. v. 

8vo. London, 1901. 

Presented by the Trustees of the British Jliiseiim. 

Guidi (I.). Vocabulario Amarico-Italiano. 

8vo. Roma, 1901. 

Margoliouth (G.). Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan 
MSS. in the British Museum. Pt. i. 4to, London, 1899. 

Wickremasinghe (D. M. da Z.). Catalogue of the 
Sinhalese MSS. in the British Museum. 

Ito. London, 1900. 

Presented by the Dutch Colonial Office. 

Tuuk (H. van der). Kawi - Balineesch - Nederlandsch 
Woordenboek. Heel iii. 8vo. Batavia, 1901. 

Presented by la Comite de Conservation des Jlonuments de 
I’ Art Arabe. 

Herz Bey (Max). La Mosquee du Sultan Ilassan au Caire. 

Fol. Le Caire, 1899. 

Presented by the Ceylon Government. 

Ceylon Administration Reports, 1897. Fol. Colombo, 1900. 

Presented by the Leiden University. 

Goeje (J. de). Annales quos scripsit Abu Djafar Mohammed 
ibn Djarir at-Tabari. Introductio. 

8vo. Luyd. Bat., 1901. 
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KOTES OF THE QUABTEE. 


Presented hy the Canihridye University Syndicate. 

Skeat (W.). Fables and Folk Tales from an Eastern 
Forest. Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. 

8vo. Cambridge, 1901. 

Presented by the Madras Government Museum. 

Fawcett (F.). Jfaj^ars of Malabar. (Bull., vol. iii, No. 3.) 

8vo. Madras, 1901. 
Foote (R. B.). Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities in 
the Madras Government Museum. 8vo, Madras, 1901. 


Presented hy the Societe Pinno-Ougrienne . 

Kallas (0.). Die Wiederholungslieder der Estnischen 
Volkspoesie. 8 yo. Helsingfors, 1901. 

Presented by the Royal Colonial Institute. 

Supplement to the Catalogue of the Library. 

Roy. 8vo. London, 1901. 

Presented hy the Musee Guimet. 

Sdderblom (K.). La Vie future d’apres la Mazdeisme. 

8vo. Paris, 1901. 

Presented by the Ecole des tangues orientates tivantes. 

Houdas (0.). larikh-Es-Soudan, traduit de I’Arabe. 

Roy. 8yo. Paris, 1900. 
Huart (Cl.).^ Le Livre de la Creation et de ITHstoire 
dAbou Zeid Ahmed ben Sahl El-llalkhi, public et 
traduit. lomeii. P.nV, 1901. 

Presented by the Mysore Government. 

Rice (L.). Epigraphia Camatica. Vol. vi. 

4to. Bangalore, 1901. 

Presented by the Editor. 

Arabics, edited 

and translated into English. (Studia Sinaitica, Ko. viii.) 

Leitner (G. \V.). Lan-ua... i 

with Maps by E G S 

F . - . Kavensteiu. 4to. Lahore, 1877. 
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Presented by Dr. Oust. 

Kathavate (A. V.). Report on the Search for Sanskrit 
MSS. in the Bombay Presidency for 1891-5. 

8vo. Bombay, 1901. 

Presented by the Publishers. 

Vamhery (H.). Alt-Osmanische Sprachstudien, mit einem 
azerhaizanischen Texte als Appendix. 8vo. Leiden, 1901. 

Anderson (D.). A Pali Reader with Notes and Glossary. 
Pt. i ; Text and Notes. 8vo. London, 1901. 

Burnaby (Rev. S. B.). The Elements of the Jewish and 
Muhammadan Calendars. 8vo. London, 1901. 

Littmann (E.). Zur Entzifferung der Sata-Inschriften. 

8 VO. Leipzig, 1901. 

Burgess (J.). Buddhist Art in India, by A. Griinwedel. 
Translated by A. C. Gibson, revised and enlarged by 
J. Burgess. 8vo. London, 1901, 

Presented by the Author. 

Kanga (Kavasji E.). Dictionary of the Avesta Language 
in Gujarati and English. 

Huth (G.). Neun Mahaban - Inschriften, Entzifferung, 
Tlebersetzung, Erklarung. 4to. Berlin, 1901. 

Le Mesurier (C. J.). Manual of the Nawara Eiiya District, 
Ceylon. 8vo. Colombo, 1893. 

Le Mesurier (C. J.) and Panabokke (T. B.). Niti 
Nighanduva, or the Vocabulary of Law as it existed in 
the last days of the Kandyan Kingdom. 

8vo. Colombo, 1880. 


J.B..A.S. 1901. 


61 
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A. 

‘Abdu’l Wasi. Persian poet, 5. 

Abu ‘Ali b. Ttiumiil, loi et seq. 

Abu ‘All b. Ustadh Hurmuz, 765. 

Abu ‘Amir al-Jarwa’ani, poet, 417. 
Abu-Isha^, Muzallarid prince, 285. 
Abu Ja'far Mansur, Caliph, 654. 

Abu’I ‘Abbas, his rtight from Ar- 
Eavy, 757. 

Abu’l Fadl, Buwaihid Caliph, 531. 
Abu'I-fla.san b. Ishaq murdered, 765. 
Abu Layla, 604. 

Abu Muhammad, governor of Bardasir, 
526. 

Abu Muslim Muhammad b. Babr of 
Isfahan, 419. 

Abu Sa‘d becomes vizier, 759. 

Address to EI.M. the King, 362. 
Adhar-shapuran ■village, 418. 
‘_Adud-ad-Dawlah, Buyid prince, 288. 
Agaraas, Chinese, and Pali Kikayas, 
895. 

Ahmad b. ‘Abdu’l ‘Aziz, governor of 
Isfahan. 664. 

Ai, Egyptian king, 43, 44. 

‘Ala’u’d Dawla, 667. 
al-‘AlavvI, 412. 

A]e.vander the Groat, date, 831. 

‘Ali the Buwaihid, 750. 

Alp Arslan at Isfahan, 668. 

Al-war Library, Description of, 72. 
Amedroz . H. F., Three Years of 
Buwaihid Rule in Baghdad, .v.h. 
389-393, 501-536, 749^786. 
Amenophis I, 42 ; II. 43 ; III, 43 ; 
IV, 43, 44. 

Amesha Spenta and Philo’s Swa/xeis, 
553. 

Amir Mnbammad, Wazir, 412. 

Amosis, 38. 

date of accession, 41. 

‘Amr, Saffarid prince, 288. 

Amritsar temple, 309. 

Ananda Mahathera, 87. 


Anantayarman Codagangadeva, 89. 

Ancient Kortheru India, economic con- 
ditions and civilization, 859 ; rural 
economy, 860 ; labour, industry, 
commerce, 862; methods and medium 
of exchange, 873 ; wealth and con- 
sumption, 882. 

.Anes.vki, Dr. , Relation of the Chinese 
Agamas to the Pali Kikayas, 895. 

The Wheel of Lite, 310. 

Aniqugis, probably deity, mentioned in 
Vannie inscription, 651. 

.Anniversary meeting, 619. 

-Antiquarian discoveries in S. India by 
A. Rea, 925. 

.Aparajita, S'ilab.ara prince, 537. 

‘April = Erythryreans, 34. 

‘Apuirui not name tor Hebrews, 34. 

‘.Arabi, Shaikh Muhyi al Din, 809. 

Arabic manuscript in the Hunterian 
Collection, 809. 

Arabic manuscript bought in Egypt 
1898-1900, 91. 

Arbuthnot. F. F., notice of death, 641. 

Arcbmological discoveries near the 
Viva river, 509. 

Archaeological work about Kbotan, 295. 

Ardinis, citv, A’annic name of Muzazir, 
654. 

Asoka .alphabet, 304. 

and the Buddba-relics, 397. 

identity with Asoka Maurya, 

827. 

inscriptions, 481 et seq. 

Asoka’s Bhabra Edict, 311. 

Asokastaini Festival, 127. 

Aswaqu’l-.Amir fair at Shiraz, 418. 

Atamchan inscription, 648. 

‘Attar, Persian poet, 5. 

Auaris, border fortress of Egypt, 38. 

Aucityavicaracarca of Ksemendra, 253. 

‘Avasha the recitress, Persian poetess, 
31. 

Ayvub b. Ziyad, governor of Isfahan, 

419 . 
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B. 


Baghdad attacked by al-Hajja), 757. 

three veare of Buwaihid rule, 

501. 

Baha ad-Daula, the Buwaihid, 510 
et seq. 

Bahramabad erroneously thought to 
he Sirjan, 289. 
al-Balhani, ^luhammad, 809. 
al-Balyani, Auhad al Din ‘Abdallah, 
809. 


Bam, town of Kirtnan, 281. 

Bankipore, Khuda Bakah’s Library, 80. 
Barahar Cave dedications, 484 et seq. 
Bardasir or Gawashir, capital of 
Kirman, 281 ; identified as the 
modem Kirman city, 282. 

Bahnett, L. D., Numeral System of 
Pali MSS., 121. 

Bpasakajanalaiikara, 87. 

Barugaza mentioned in the Periplus, 
638. 


Basak NSg, serpent-god, 461. 

Bazar-i-Jiirin market, 418. 

BE!rDA.i.L. C., Ancient Indian Sects 
and Orders mentioned by Buddhist 
Writers, 122. 

Bevehidgb, H., Notes on Persian 
MSS. in Indian Libraries, 69. 

Bland, Nathaniel, 121. 

Morley, W. Hook, 121. 

Bhabra Edict of Asoka, 311, 483, 574, 
577, 853. 

Bhaggasi-Vasi Maha Tissa, scholar of 
Ceylon, 892. 

Bindufera, 834. 

Bintu’n-Naj jari)7a, Persian poetess, 32. 

Biographies of Persian poets in the 
Tarikh-i-Guzida, 1-32. 

Black magic, 120. 

Bland, Nathaniel, 121. 

Bombay Asiatic Society’s Library 
Description of, 71. 

Borderer’s Edict of Piyadasi, 486. 

Brahmi character inschptious, 292 

Bkowmk, E. 6., Account of ’a"" rare 
manuscript History of Isfahan, pre- 
sented to the E.A.S. bv Sir T 
Malcolm, 411, 661. 


— ; — Biographies of Persian Poets 
rn Ch. T, § 6, of the Tarikh - i - 
Guzida, or Select History of Hamd- 
u’llah Mustawfi of Qaznin, 1-32 
Buddha-relics and Asoka, 397 
Bnddha’s body divided into eiwht 
portions, 397. ° 

Buddhist Councils, 842. 


inscription in Swat, 573. 
remains in Khotan, 299. 


Buddhist Tautras, four classes, 900. 

Buddhistic references in Eddyotakaia, 
Udayaua, Vaeaspatimisra, 307. _ 

Bughra Khan, ruler of Bukhara, 532. 

al-Bhhtttri, 420. 

Burden and the Burden-hearer sntta, 
308. 

Burden-hearer sutra, 573. 

Bukgess, J., Antiquarian Discoveries 
by A. Rea in S. India, 925. 

BusHtxL, S. W., Obituary of T. 
Watters, 373. 

Buwaihid rule in Baghdad, Three 
years of, 389, 501, 749. 


C. 

Camadi of Marco Polo, 282. 
Candragupta. 827 et seq. 

Charter and Rules of the Society, 379. 
Chatterji, M. N., Golden Temples of 
N. India, 309. 

Chinese origin of a Jataka, 459. 

Coins and seals (Indian), 97. 
Colaganga, a Cola king, 88. 


D. 

Dakbinahades or the Dekkan, 538. 

Damamuka .sutra. 447. 

Dandan - Uiliq, the ancient Takla - 
makan, 296. 

Remains at, 297. 

Davids, Caroline F. Rhys, Notes 
on Early Economic Conditions in 
Northern India, 859. 

Davids, T. W. Rhys, Asoka and the 
Buddha-relics, 397-410. 

— The Last to go Forth, 889. 

‘ Devanaiiipiva,’ Translation of, 577, 
930. 

title of Kings Piyadasi, 
Da.saratha, ,and Tissa, 48,5. 

Dhamma-gutta, Dhera, 893. 

Dharmasoka, 856. 

r Council, 851. 

Dipankara Bnddhappiya, 90. 

Brahman who divided 
Buddha’s remains, 398. 

Dsan-lun, Tibetan work, 447. 


E. 

Economic conditions in Northern 
India, 859. 

Emotional religion in Islam as affected 
by music and singing, 195, 705. 
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Enoch, The Book of, 116. 
Exoduo, 33-67. 

Date of, 42. 

Pharaoh of, 34, 38, 64. 


F. 

Fa Hian, 403. 

Fakhla of Kushan, Persian poet, 9. 
Fakhr al-Mnlk, vizier, 763. 

Fakhri of Isfahan, Persian poet, 9. 
Fakhru’d Dawla the Buwayhid, 666. 
Fakhru’d Din, Persian poet, 10. 
Fakhru’d -Dm Fathu’llah, Persian 
poet, 1. 

Fakhru’d Dm of Gurgan, Persian 
poet, 8. 

FalakI of Shirwan, Persian poet, 8. 
Faridun, the ancient Sirjan, 289. 
Farrukhi, Persian poet, 8. 

Fars, 285. 

Feugussos, D,, ‘IVater’ in Sinhalese, 
119. 

Firdaus the minstrel, Persian poetess, 
31. 

Firdausi, Persian poet, 7. 

Fleet, J. F., Tagara; Ter, 537. 


G. 

Gaja or iron scourge used hy Naga 
worshippers, 463. 

Garuda, 464, 465. 

Gaster, M., Logos Ebraikos in the 
Magical Papyrus of Paris and the 
Book of Enoch, 109. 

Gav-Khwaui swamp of Isfahan, 427. 

Gawashir, capital ot Kirman, 281. 

identified as the modem city 

of Kirmiin, 282. 

General Meetings, 187, 361, 619. 

al-Ghazzali, Emotional Religion in 
Islam, translation of Ihya ‘Ulum 
ad- Din, 195. 

Gimar Edicts, writing, 303. 

Golden Mosque at Lahore, 309. 

temples ot India, 309. 

Goshen, site identified hy Naville, 
34. 

Grierson, G. A., An old Kumauni 
Satire, 475. 

— — Xote on the principal Rajas- 

thani Dialects, 787. 

Guest, A. R., Description of an 
Arabic MS. bought in Egypt 1898- 
1900, 91. 

Gunakara-p^rampalli Vihara, 88. 

Gnr-hum, 641. 


H. 

al-Hajjaj, Abu Ja'far, 750 et seq. 

attacks Baghdad, 759. 

Hamd-AUah Mustawti andEirman,281. 
Hardy, E., Bhabra Edict, 577. 

Passage in the Bhabra Edict, 

311. 

Sutra of the Burden -bearer, 

573. 

Haremheb, Egj-ptian king, 43, 44. 
Hatshepson, sister of Thntmosis II, 43. 
Hien-yu-Ching, 447. 

Hik-Shasu, 38. 

Hilal as-Sabi, adopted Islamism, 508. 

career, 504. 

Fragment of the History of, 

501. 

list of worts, 505. 

quoted by many authors, 

506. 

History of Isfahan, 411. 
Humainu’d-Din of Tabriz, Persian 
poet, 28. 

Hurmuz, town of Kirman, 282. 
Husayn b. Muhammad b. Abu’r- 
Rida al-Husayni, 412. 


I. 

Ibn Bal^tiyar nses against Baha ad- 
Daula, 511. 

Ibn Ilyas, governor of Kirman, 283. 

Ibn Sudmandh, 769. 

Ibn Taifur’s history of reign of 
Mamun, 501. 

‘Imad - ad - Din Ahmad, Mnzafiarid 
prince, 285. 

‘Imadu’l - Din Fadlawayh, Persian 
poet, 5. 

Indian alphabet, Semitic origin, 301. 

coins and seals, 97. 

se.als and clay impressions, 97. 

sects and orders mentioned by 

Buddhist writers, 123. 

Isfahan, Bazaars of, 435. 

Celebrities of, 439, 681 

et seq. 

Gardens of, 417-422. 

History of, 411 et seq. 

Mosques of, 437. 

Opulence of, 443. 

Poems in praise of, 678 

et seq. 

Remarkable men of, 677. 

Wealth of, 433. 

Wonders of, 429-432. 

Isma'il h. ‘Abhad, 666. 
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‘Izzn’d-Din Karaji, Persian poet, 3. 
‘Izzu’d-DSn Hamadani, Persian poet, 4. 


J. 

Jackson, A. M. T., Signature Marks 
and Nagarjuna’s Kakhaputa, 120. 

Jaipur Library. Description of, 71. 

Jaipur! dialect of Kajasthani, 787. 

JamiVt-Tawarikl), 412. 

Jammu temple, 309. 

Janaki-harana, 123. 

Janakiharana of Kumaradasa, 253. 

Jataka, 4. 490 and 6. 30 of Fausbijll, 
889. 

entitled Hien-j-ii-Cliing, 447. 

Jayaditya, 580. 

Jayy, 417. 

Jimuta-Yahana, minister of Naga raia 
Yasuki, 464. 

Resemblances between, and 

the hero of Naga Nanda, 464, 465. 

worshipped equally with his 

master, 464. 

Jirutt, town ot Kirman, 281. 


K. 


Kafi-i-Karaji, Persian poet, 14. 
Kailang Nag, A sacrifice to, 470. 
Kakshaputa of Nagarjuna, 120. 
KaPah-i-Kuh of Bardasir, 286. 
Kala^oka, 828, 839, 853, 856. 
Kalidasa, 2.53. 

Kalidasa’s date, 579. 

Kalinga Edicts, 483 et seq. 
Kamalu'd-Din Isma'il of Isfahan 
Persian poet, 13. ’ ’ 

Kamalu’d Din Zanjani, Persian poet. 


Karakhitay dynasty in Kirman, 284. 

Karakhodjo (Kau-chang), 447 , 4.58 ' 

Kargas, Persian poet, 16. 

Keith, A. B., Date of Kumaradiisi 
578. 

Khalil-riid, river in Kirman, 282. 

Kharoshthi script found near Nh 
river, 569. 

al-!^atir, vizier, 759. 

Khotan, archieological work 295 

Khwajah abd rnbh Marvarid, auth. 
of Life ot boah Ismail, 930 

K^Sjah h Siyiihajik, governor 
Kirman, o26. 

Kiraan conquered by Tahir b. Khal 
(Shirbank), 523. — 


Kirman in the time of Hamd-AUah 
Mu-stawfi and Marco Polo, 281. 
Kitabn’l Ajwibah orKitabu’l Alit, 809. 
Konakamana, 830. 

Korean Buddhism, 448. 

Krsna Parai, Kuraaon poet, 47.5. 
Knbbat-i-Salz in Bardasir, 287. 
Kumaon and its settlement, 475. 
Knmaradasa’s date, 578. 

Janakiharana, 253. 

Kumaradatta, 128. 

Kumauni satire, 47 5. 

Kutlnk Khan takes Bardasir, 284. 
Kutwal, Persian poet, 17. 


L. 

Le Steange, G.. The Cities of Kirman 
in the time of Hamd-Ailah Mustawfi 
and Marco Polo, 281. 

Logos Ebraikos in the Magical Papyrus 
of Paris, and the Book of Enoch, 109. 

Loha-mahi-pasida at Anuradhapura, 
309. 

Lucknow, description of libra^-, 79- 

LCdees, H., Buddhist insciiption in 
Swat, 575. 

Lulus country, part of Mannian terri- 
tory, 652. 

Lumbini Garden. 830. 


M. 


Macdonald, D. B., Emotional 
Religion in Islam as affected by 
Music and Singing, Translation of 
the Ihya ‘Ulum ad-Din of al- 
Ghazzaii, 195, 705. 

Macdunell, a. a., Obituary of Max 
Muller, 364. 

al-Mafarrukhi, 666 et seq. 

Magas, 835. 

Mahahan inscriptions, 642. 

Mahuhharata, 925. 

Maha Malija Deva, scholar of Ceylon, 
892. 


Maha Naga, Thera, 893. 
Maha-rakkhita, scholar of Ceylon, 891. 
Maha Siva, scholar of Ceylon, 892. 
Mahinda enters the Order, 404. 
Mahlee, E., The Exodus, 33-67. 
Mahmud of Ghaznah fights Khalaf, 525. 
Mahsati, Persian poet, 30. 

Majd ad-Daula, 760. 

Majdu’d Din Hamgar, Persian poet, 18. 
1. - Din Isma'il al- 

Bukhari, Persian poet, 7. 

Mahk ‘Izzu’d Din, king ot Ears, 424. 
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Malik Mahmud of Tabriz, Persian 
poet, 23. 

Malik Shamsu’d-Din, king of Ears, 
424. 

Malwi dialect of Eajasthani, 787- 

Mamun, history of his reign, 501. 

Marasiiiiha, S'ilahara prince, 537- 

Marco Polo and the cities of Kinnan, 
281. 

Marwari, dialect of Eajasthani, 787. 

Mashiz or Narmashir, town of Kirman, 
281. 

McMahon, Capt., Impressions of In- 
scriptions, edited by E. J. Eapson, 
291. 

Medhankara, 90. 

Merneptah, victory over Libyans, 33. 

Memeptah’s hymn of victory, 35. 

Mewati, dialect of Eajasthani, 787. 

Milaraspa, 641. 

Mills, Dr. L., Philo’s Swdftcis and the 
Amesha Spenta, 553. 

Minor Eock Edicts, 494 et seq. 

Morley, W. Hook, 121. 

Mosul, 750. 

Mubarak Shiih of Ghui-, Persian poet, 
18. 

Muhammad b. Hasanawayh of Eay 
occupies Isfahan, 665. 

Mu‘izzi, Persian poet, 17. 

Mujashi* ibn Mas‘ud storms Sirjan, 
283. 

Mujiru’d - Din Baylaqani, Persian 
poet, 18. 

MuUa Firuz Library, Description of , 67. 

Muller, Mas, obituary notice, 364. 

al-Muqallad, 750. 

al - Musayyib (Abu adh - Dhatrwad 
Muhammad), 750. 

al-Mu‘tadid Caliph, 664. 

Mutuedmet, wife of Haremheb, 43. 

al-Muwaffaq, the vizier of Baha ad- 
daula, 510 et seq. 

Muzaffarids, dynasty in Kirman, 285. 


N. 

Naga rajas worshipped, 462. 

temples, 465. 

Nagarjuna’s Kakshaputa, 120. 

Nagas, 187, 461 et seq. 

Nagini Devis worshipped, 463. 
Najibu’d-Din Jarbadaqani, Persian 
poet, 25. 

N^mu’d - Din Zarkub (the Gold - 
Beater), Persian poet, 23. 

Nandrus, king of India, 832. 

Nasir of . . . ., Persian poet, 28. 
Nasir-i-Khusraw, Persian poet, 25. 


Nathr el Juman by El Paynmi, 95. 

Ni&ami-i-‘Arudi, Persian poet, 24. 

Nidhami of Ganja, Persian poet, 24. 

Ni^amu’d.Din QiwamuT-lslam, 424. 

Nigliva PiUar, 830. 

Nikayas, Pali, and Chinese Agamas, 

895. 

Nishani, sign.signature, 120. 

Niya river, archaeological discoveries, 

569. 
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Borderland, 612. 
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595. 
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and Documents, 600. 
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The N agas. A Contribution 
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Omar Shaykh, son of Timur, o-oxemor 
of Eirman, 285. ° 


P. 

Paithana mentioned in the Periplus, 


Pali MSS., numeral system, 121. 

Pancavudha Jataka and Tar Baby, 
190. 

Panda Temple, 309. 

Pataliputra Council, 852, 854-856. 

Patiala Library, Description of, 78. 

Persian MSS. in Indian libraries, 69- 
85. 

Peshawar Council, 857. 

Pharaoh of the Exodus, 38, 64. 
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553. 

Phussa Dexa, scholar of Ceylon, 890. 
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Piruz the Sasanian, 419. 
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Piyadasi, a Buddhist, 493. 

identity with Aioka Manrya, 
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490. 
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Hameses II (Pharaoh of Exodus), 44, 
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Seals. Part IV : Indian Seals and 
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Shirbarik conquers Kirman, 523. 

Siraature - marks and Nagarjuna’s 
Kakshaputa, 120. 
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identified by Schindler as Sa‘i- 
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site, 288-290. 
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hearer, 308. 
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Swat, Buddhist inscription, 575. 
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Yaisali, Buddhist Council, 844. 

Council at, 833-856. 
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tions to the decipherment of, 645. 
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■iYafi bil-Wafav5t of Safadi, 536. 

‘ Water ’ {vatiii-a) in Sinhalese, 119. 

al-Wathiqi, pretender to the Caliphate, 
532 et seq. 
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